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No government 

can afford 

to ignore the urges 

of the common people. 
After all, democracy 
has its basis 

on those very urges 
and if any government 
flouts them, 

it is pushed aside 

and other governments | 


take it over. 
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A Disturbing Theory \ > 


Ss" Jayaprakash Narayan’s theory that Pakistani 
agents and the lunatic fringe in the minority 

community have been responsible for communal 
riots in the country does not even possess the virtue 
of originality: itis a theory which has ‘been put 
forward by Jana Sangh and RSS elements over 
and over again, in order to cover up the role of 
organised Hindu communalism and the vested 
interests backing it. What is surprising, and quite 
painful, is the fact that a person of the eminence 
of Sri Narayan should have so readily lent his own 
name to a ridiculous theory whose only purpose 
is to provide an alibi for premeditated orgies of 
murder, arson and looting directed against the 
Muslims, in the name of religion but, in fact, aimed 
at diverting attention from economic and: social 
problems that cry out-for solution. 

Sri Narayan has. done great harm to the cause of 
secularism and communal harmony which has been 
dear to him, by voicing the communalists’ allegation 
that “in the majority of riots the first provocation 
has come from the Muslims”: what precisely is 
“first provocation”? Ina situation in .which com- 
munal organisations and their leaders constantly 
attack the minority community, question the 
patriotism of its tallest members and instigate the 
majority community to engage in acts of violence, 
who offers the first provocation? 

If a private quarrel between a Hindu and a 
Muslim is exaggerated merely because the persons 
who quarrel belong to the two communities, and this 
is made a pretext for setting in motion the murder- 
arson-loot machinery which is constantly waiting for 
the green signal to go into bloody action, would Sri 
Narayan conclude that the Muslim who quarrelled 
with the Hindu offered “‘first provocation’? Would 
it not be more appropriate for leaders like Sri 
Narayan to find out how it is that any quarrel 
between two individuals, which would have attract- 
ed no attention even from neighbours if the. two had 
belonged to the same.community, should become 
an excuse and a justification for large-scale killing of 
innocent people when it so happens that the two 
belong to the Hindu and Muslim communities? 

Only the naive and the hypocritical can be content 
to mouth the . “first provocation” theory. The 
provocation is constantly there: and it is from the 
communalists of the majority community. It is this 
that leaders like Sri Narayan are expected to fight, 
instead of trying to justify what happened in 
Gujarat and elsewhere on the basis of minor and 
insignificant incidents. here and there. - 

What is most disturbing about, Sri Narayan’s 
statement is the attempt to equate communal aggres- 
siveness among the majority and minority commu- 
nities. Communalism is undoubtedly to be condemned 
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noai 
whether it is found in the majority or in the minority: 
but the fact to be borne in mind is that the vast majo- 
rity of people among Hindus as well as Muslims have 
nothing'to do with communalism and would like to 
live in peace, and that it is the communalists who 


- fan hatred through false and mischievous propaganda 


and constantly poison the atmosphere. Here it is the 
Hindu communalists who have to accept first guilt, 
for it is they who constantly engage in anti-Muslim 
propaganda; in the atmosphere created by the Hindu 
communalists, the Muslim communalists jand obscu- 
rantists have undoubtedly found fertie soil for 
growth. 

Apart from the opportunity thus given to commu- 
nalists among the Muslims to thrive, it has also to 
be remembered that no section of the population can 
be constantly exposed to abuse and physical attack 
without at least some of those affected deciding to 
put up a fight in self-defence. That Muslims should 
fight back in certain circumstances is no different 
from the fact that Harijans and other oppressed 
sections of the Hindu community itself do fight back 
once they are driven to a corner by their oppressors. 
Muslim communalism is to be deplored, but the 
point is that it will cease to have relevance only when 
Hindu communalism is well and truly buried. 

._ _ Tf some Harijans or some tribals or some Muslims 
fight back, it is not necessarily the result of intensi- 
fication of hatred only. It is to some extent a result 
of the new confidence that is being injected into the 
down-trodden in their struggle against economic, 
political and communal oppressors by the growth of 
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social consciousness. Casteism and communalism 
have thus to be viewed-as facets of the same basic 
phenomenon. ; 

It there had beena sincere effort to analyse the 
canses that led to the widepread disturbiınces in 
Gujarat, there would have been a deep inquiry into 
the economic tensions, political incitement and social 
insecurity of a section of the citizens of this country— 
and not an attempt to justify communalists’ propa- 
ganda. $ ' 

; Why, one may ask, was there no communal out- 
break in Kerala when Jana Sangh and RSS volun- 


teers were provocatively offering “satyagraha” against 
the formation of Malappuram district. Because 
the political conscious^ess of the people enabled them 
to scotch communal propaganda and defeat the mis- 
chief-makers. 

The people of Gujarat were also coming into the 
vortex of the general upswing in the popular cons- 
ciousness of their rights, and demands on the exploi- 
ters were getting formulated. It would have been 
worthwhile if an effort had been made to enquire if 
this was not the basic reison which led to the holo- 
caust—so as to check a popular upsurge? 


E POLITICAL NOTEBOOK $ 


BRY few in New Delhi had. 


taken the August 25 “unity 

resolution” of the Congress 
Working Committee to mean the 
on set' of a phase of reconciliation 
among the top leaders of the 
Congress. But the sharp out- 
burst of infighting between the 
remnants of the Old Guard and 
the camp of the Prime Minister 
immediately after the Congress 


Parliamentary Board’ meeting on - 


October 7, revealed that even any 


attempt at temporary patchwork ` 


stabilisation will no longer work. 

The logic of the tussle at the 
top has to be faced. If the first 
phase, which ended in the rout 
of the syndicate meant Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s hegemony in the 
Governmental sphere, the battle 
which has now been going on 
is for control of stategic positions 
in the party organisation. 

The genesis of the latest phase 
of infighting is to be seen in the 
move launched by both sides 
immediately .after the ‘‘unity 
resolution” was adopted by the 
Congress Working Committee. 
It was with bitterness, coupled 
with a sense of frustration, that 
the syndicate accepted the unity 
resolution, far from being recon- 
ciled to it in letter or spirit. In 
particular, for Sri Nijalingappa 
‘and Sri Kamraj —the two stead- 
fast remnants of the Old Guard— 
the CWC resolution only meant 
a breathing space, and an 
occasion to count the lossess and 
regroup forces after a ferocious 
battle. 
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Battle of Strategies 


A count did show that the 
lossess on the side of the syndi- 
cate had been heavy. Not only 
wis the equitioa at the top 
changed in favour of the Prime 


. Minister following the ‘defection 


of Sri Chavan to the side of Smt 
Gandhi, but: the syndicate itself 
was 'n disarray, 

Two stalwarts, Sri Atulya 
Ghosh and Sri S.K. Patil, found 
their edge blunted. Another 
close associate, Sri Morarji Desai, 
began to doubt the capacity of 
the syndicate and also the 
wisdom of having cast his lot 
with them in the days of crisis 
following the Bang:lore AICC 
session. i 

The hard core of the Olá 
Guard, which had to take the 
main brunt of infighting, was 
now composed of Sri Nijalin- 
gappa and Sri Kamaraj. Besides, 
they had their allies in the States; 
and when stock-taking wis done 
soon after August 25, it was em- 
phasised that the points of 
vantage in the party organisation 
were still held by them to a large 
extent, 

Sri Nijalingappa held the 
reigns of authority in so far as 
the AICC’s apparatus was con- 
c2rned —and the Congress 
President has always been accep- 
ted as a key figure in the organi- 
sational domain—and their allies 
in the States were in a number 
of strategic posts. From UP to 
Tamilnad, Bihar to ‘Kashmir the 
syndicate leaders could avail of 
a number of factors to dig in 


and take control of the strategic 
posts in the States. Failure to do 
so, it was argued, would mean sur- 
rendering even the organisational 
machinery to the Prime Minister. 

The mood in the Prime 
Minister’s camp was quite in 
contrast to the demoralisation 
prevailing among the syndicate 
leaders. An indication of the 
shift in favour of Smt Gandhi ws 
available at the time of the 
special session of the Maharash- 
tra Pradesh Congress Committee 
in Bombay, which becime a 
demonstration of the new forces 
rallying round Smt Gandhi. 
Sri. Chavan carried with hima 
message from the Prime Minister 
for the session. and his key speech 
showed that the MPCC was now 
aligaed with Smt Indira Gandhi 
firmly. 

This was no small accretion 
of strength since the Maharashtra 
Congress unit was the most 
organised segment which swelled 
the strength of the syndicate 
during the period of crisis in the 
Congress leadership following 
the Bangalore session. Actually, 
in the gruelling trial of strength 
which took place around the 
Presidential contest, had it not 
been for the solid support of the 


. Maharashtra Congress unit, the 


syndicate would have flopped 
miser .bly. 

That the changed alignment 
also meant a distinct shift at 
the top was amply. reflected at 
the recent Congress Parliamentary 
Board meeting and after. This 
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body which has been the strong- 

- hold of the syndicate and which 
it was able to use so successfully 
in attempting a putsch at the 
timè of the Bangalote AICC, 
was no longer found a reliable 
bulwark. 

When the Board met on 
October 7, the syndicate majority 
was lost. Actually, it was 
Smt Gandhi who had the majority 
with her, with Sri Nijalingappa 
having the support only of Sri 
S. K. Patil. If Sri Kamraj had 
attended the meeting, he could 
have mustered one more hand 
against the four man_strength on 
the other side. 

The new equation in this body 
was visibly brought out after the 
meeting, With Smt Gandhi, Sri 
Chavan, Sri Jagjivan Ram and Sri 
Fakhuruddin Ali Ahmed huddled 
together in a conclave, and Sri 
Nijalingappa and Sri Patil in 
deep consultations in a separate 
meeting, it was left for Sri 
Morarji Desai to demonstrate 
his detachment from both by 
his hurried departure soon after 
the CPB meeting concluded. This 
was the new set-up, obviously 
not too favourable for the syndi- 
cate leaders. 

In such a situation, there has 
been a growing clamour within 
Prime Munister’s camp for an 
early showdown with the syndi- 
cate leaders. They have reckoned 
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that the AICC would be tbe 
decisive forum for this battle, 
and abid should be made for 
convening the AICC session at 
an early date. 

According- to their estimates, 
the syndicate was in a m.nority 
in this forum, and the organisa- 
tional strength of the Old Guard 
could be broken once the AICC 
pronounced its verdict on the 
basic orientation which the two 
sides wanted to give the Congress. 

It has been necessary for the 
Prime Minister to restrain the 
ardour of her supporters. Moves 
for a signature campaign to 
requisition a special session of 
the AICC were consequently 
called off. Smt Gandhi realised 
that the battle she had to wage 
was a two-pronged one: battle 
for national policies as well as 
for rallying the party organisation. 
In the new phase of the tussle 
with her party critics, she could 
not win the second prong of the 
battle without also making head- 
way on the plane of tackling 
national problems. 

The syndicate’s task, in the 
present context, has also changed. 
The syndicate leaders can afford 
to play a negative role in terms 
of policies, laying the onus on 
the Prime Minister for effective 
implementation of the Bangalore 
programme. By doing so, they 
intend to work as a sort of 
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opposition within the ruling 
hierarchy, and, thereoy mend 
their image inside the party and 
outside, without actually having 
to share the difficult task ol 
implementing policies. 

In order to mend their fences, 
the syndicate has been planning 
to reinforce its position in the 
States. In UP, where Sri C. B. 
Gupta is counted to be on their 
side, there has been a special 
drive. In Bihar, Sri Nijalingappa 
has been working hard to instal 
Sardar Harthar Singh in the 
political saddle, in the hope that 
be will side with them at the 
time of reckoning. Tamilnad, 
where Sri Kamaraj has his 
mainstay of streng h, had to be 
made reliable for contingencies 
and it became, consequently, 
necessary to remove Sri C. 
Subramaniam from TNCC presi- 
dentship. 

The old Guard also wanted 
the same operation to be carried 
onin Andhra by demanding the 
removal of Sri Brahmananda 
Reddy who, it was found, went 
over to the Prime Minister's 
camp during the Presidential 
contest. Even in a State like 
Kashmir, which would normally 
be kept out of power tussle, Sri 
Nijalingappa was prepared to 
make use of the differences 
between Chief Minister G. M. 
Sadiq and former PCC chief 
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Mir Qasim, in order to get a 
foothold, and a possible weaken- 
ing of-Smt Gandhi’s strong base. 
In this context came the 
-effort to remove Sri Subramaniam 
.. from the CWC, and the Andhra 
_and UP PCC chiefs from their 
. posts. The sharp counter-action 
by Smt Gandhi. and her suppor- 
ters, in the form of a special 
letter to the Congress President, 
meant that they «were not pre- 
pared to take things lying down if — 
' the syndicate leaders went too 
far. The demand for early 
| convening of the AICC session 
was, a pointer to the. implied 
view that Sri Nijalingappa could 
be virtually impeached in this 


‘forum. j 

On the other hand, the burried 
“retreat which the Congress Presi- 
dent has staged in relation to 
Sri Subramaniam’s position in 
the CWC has indicated his rather” 
doubtful constitutional position 
on the issue. On the question 
of the two PCC chiefs also, Sri 
Nijalingappa has been caught on 
the wrong foot and had, therefore, 
to take a step backward. 

As far as Sri Subramaniam’s 
position goes, constitutional pun- 
dits have found it a unique case 
with hardly a parallel in Congress 
history. Ever since the Congress 
constitution was changed to make 
room for a certain number of 
elected seats from the AICC to 
the Working Committee, there 
has been no case where a member 
elected from the AICC to the 
CWC ceased to be an AICC 
member while continuing in 
the party. The constitution, 
in fact, leaves the point ambi- 
guous.. It is only the AICC which 
can give a clear answer. 

Actually, even the Working 
Committee may not find it within 
its powers to remove an elected 
CWC member, and the final 

decision would probably rest with 
the AICC. According to experts, 
the least that the AICC will 
concede to Sri Subtamaniam is 
the right to have himself elected 
once again to the AICC within a 
period of six months. . 
If that happended—and it was 
most likely that he would be re- 
elected to the AICC—the syndicate 
prestige would receive another set 
back. Sri Nijalingippa has 
perhaps also ‘realised soon after 
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` his hurried action that there was 


no constitutional backing for his 
demand to Sri Tripathi and the 
Andhra PCC chief to declare their 
posts vacant. 

The Congress President has, 
therefore, found it necessary to 
Stage a retreat, and avoid a flare- 
up of the infighting. The remarks 
of th: Prime Minister after her 
return from the trip to the Lacca- 
dives also indicates that in the 
present situation, sh> is rezoncil :d 
to letting the matters to be sorted 
out in due course. 

” Observers however have been 
intrigued by the special reference 
in the latter of Smt Gandhi, Sri 
Chavan and their other colleagues 
of the CWC, for convening of the 
AICC before November 17 whea 
Parliament’s winter session com- 
mences. Does this mean appre- 
hension on their part that the 
syndicate’s followers in Parliament 
--their hard core has now been 
reduced to about 30 MPs—might 
create embarrassing s'tuations for 
the Government by cross-voting? 

According to New Delhi 
reports, some such plan on the 
pirt of the syndicate has been in 
the air. Not that there is a serious 
attempt to bring down the 
Government, but moves have 
reportedly been worked out by the 
more ardent followers of the 
syndicate to make the official 
position embarrassing by joining 
hands with the Opposition on 
stray and snap votes where a 
Government defeat would not be 
interpreted as a lack of confi- 
dence. 

The: intention is to underline 


‘further the damage done to Con- 


gress discipline by Smt Gandhi's 
recourse to “conscience”? voting 
at the time of the contest for 
Presidentship. This is in line 
with the general effort to link up 
all Congress upsets in the States — 
from Manipur to Kashmir - with 
the Prime Minister’s action during 
the contest for Presidentship. 

It has been evident for some 
time that in the power tussle 
which is now developing in the 
leadership, the edge has be:n in 


‘favour of Smt Indira Gandhi. 


But that precisely has been the 
reason for the syndicate leaders 
to recast their strategy to adjust 
the line of their action. The 
weakness of the syndicate leaders 


is that they have no positive 
political line, and attempts towards 
regaining the initiative purely on 
the basis of a negative approach 
exposes an inherent weakness. 

All the same, the syndicate 
leaders have the satisfaction thit 
the problems which the Prime 
Minister has to face are growing. 
On the- national plane, vexed 
issues like Chandigarh, Telengana 
and the communal situation hive 
to be dealt with. The Indian 
policy-makers have to play an 
articulate role in foreign policy 
which is getting m re complex. 
The economic initiative called 
for, after the spurt of popular 
upsurge resulting from -bink 
nationalisation, can hardly be 
over-emphasised. 

_ They would not be over-opti- 
mistic in hoping that Smt Gandhi 
would trip up somewhere and her 
task would be all the more difficult 

‘ifthe party apparatus continues 
its sniping from behind. Where 
the syndicate leaders may go 
wrong, however, is in the belief 
that failure of Smt Gandhi will 
necessarily enhance their stature. 
It is quite possible that if the Prime 
Minister fails in tackling national 
problems, the Congress party as a 
whole may be swept aside, and 
with that the syndicate too. 

AS against this, the strategy 
which the Prime Minister has. 
been unfolding is bised on a 
robust self-confidence in tackling 
the mijor national issues, with 
the key being economic self- 
regeneration. In the next few” 
days and weeks Smt Gandhi will 
be put to severe test. Th: thorny 


questions which confront her 
would dey the most mature 
political! leadership in any 
country. ` 


Evidently, there can be no 
instant answer tO the diverse 
nitional problems of the country. 
But even if she is able to tackle 
asmall part of the present-day 
issues, a dynamic force will have 
been let loosé which .can be an 
asset for the. national leadership. 
Smt Gaidhi’s optim'sm is based 
presumably on harnessing ths 
popular force. Whether she can 
do so or not—this alone will 
decide the course of the buttle 


the Prime Minister currently 
faces. 
Q.P.S. 
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/ in the daily newspapers 


A REPORTER’S DIARY 


Caricature Of Nationalisation 


I would now be. about three 
months that the top 14 sche- 

duled banks were nationalized. 
How have the managements 
of these banks gone about their 
business in the changed situation, 
as “fully Government of India 
owned” undertakings? 

The spate of advertisements 
must 
show that they have not been 
sitting idle, even as the Govern- 
ment machinery plodded on its 
weary way. The new credit 
policy has yet to be devised by 
the Government, but these 
representatives of the “very effi- 
cient” private interests have 
already devised ‘“‘schemes’”’ for 
advancing loans to the needy. 

Under one such scheme, a 
-Jocal branch of a nationalised 
bank has advanced a loan of 
Rs 1,350, at prescribed interest 
rate, to a trainee joining the 
National Academy of Adminis- 
tration at Mussoorie. The loan 
is for two woollen suits for him- 
self apart from for meeting ini- 
tial expenses at the Academy. 
He has recently been selected by 
the UPSC for a post in the Indian 
Economic Service. 


Funeral Expenses 


During the last fortnight or 
so, we have had here in the Capi- 
tal a number of press conferences 
arranged by the managements of 
these nationalised banks, with 
liberal hospitality to ensure 
“good” attendance. 

The opportunity was availed 
of by the management represen- 
tatives to explain the new sche- 
mes. One of them announced a 
consumer loan scheme ranging 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs 5,000 
“for purchase of consumer dur- 
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ables like carpets, furniture, elec- i 


trical goods, motorcycles refrige- 
tors,” etc. Not only that. This 
bank has offered personal loans 
for marriage expenses also. An- 
other bank has gone a step fur- 
ther and added loans for funeral 
expenses as well in the list. 

Bravo! Could there be any 
better example of showing con- 
cern for the “small” man? Not 
only is he being offered help to 
meet expenses for “religious” 
purposes (starting with his child’s 
initiation ceremony), to furnish 
his house with carpets, fur- 
nitures (steel or teak wood?), 
electric goods, refrigerators and to 
own personal transport like 
motorcycles, but also to meet 
expenses for marriages in family, 
(dowry, electric lights and band, 
dinners and feasts). Finally, he is 
offered loans for funeral expenses. 

In other words. the “small” 
man is to be looked after in all 
eventualities, from birth, marriage 
to death in the family, to compete 
to the best of his ability with the 
ostentation of the affluent. This 
is, perhaps, the understanding of 
the “efficient” private sector 
banking experts of the social 
purpose of nationalisation. 

The Finance Ministry, which 
feels paralysed because of the 
petitions before the Supreme 
Court, appears to have acquiesced 
in this caricature of bank nationa- 
lisation. It was claimed that 
nationalised financial institutions 
would be under those who have 
a social commitment and faith 
in the philosophy of public sector 
with the required vision to use 
these instruments to bring about 
a change and growth iñ the 
economy. 

Will someone enlighten me 
what these banking experts have 


done so far to provide agricultural 
loans to smal] and poor farmers 
to purchase fertilizers and seeds 
for which they are now forced 
to go to the moneylenders and 
pay interest at a rate of 75 per 
cent per annum? 


PEOPLE : MAIN ENEMY 


y the time this issue is out, 
one of the most spectacular 
demonstrations against the 
Vietnam war would have taken 
place on October 15 in the 
United States. Already huge 
preparations are afoot and tre- 
mendous response recorded for the 
countrywide campus study- 
stoppage for peace. 
This is to add a vigorous 
boost to the public “March against 
Death” to Washington a month 
hence, on November 15. The 
New Mobilization Committee to 
end the War in Vietnam is deter- 
mined to make a success of its 
“No Peace for Nixon’ drive, 
aimed to make his public 
appearances uncomfortable until 
all US troops are out of Vietnam. 


Nixon’s Hoax 


Apparently, the people in the 
United States have seen through 
Nixon’s hoax of troops with- 
drawal. The draft calls since 
June, when the US President tal- 
ked of “troops cutback”, have 
steadily mounted. 

Compared to a total June- 
October draft calls of 79,300 
last year, it has jumped by 70 
per cent to 135,700 in 1969. 
Month by month figure for 1968 
and 1969 respectively are: 
June— 20,000 and 25,900; July— 
15,000 and 22,300; August— . 
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18,300 and 29,500; September— 
12,200 and 29,000 ; and October 
— 43,800 and 29,000. 

Even if th re is another reduc- 
tion of 35,000 US troops by 
December 15, as promised by 
Nixon, it would still leave 484,000 
troops in Vietnam, in addition 
to 28,000 naval personnel and 
45,000 air force men in Thailand. 

According to a high Pentagon 
official, the increase*in draft calls 
and “troop reductions’ in 
Vietnam are part of the same 
strategy. “We are going to reduce 
the fighting.to a level American 
public will tolercte for a long 

Tn other words, the Adminis- 
tration has been forced to realise 
that time has come when tactics 
have to be adopted to mollify 
American public opinion. ` 
»ı . For the Pentagon, the 
American people are increasingly 
emerging as thé “main enemy” 
because they have started 


openly expressing that, as a US 
commentator put it,“...the war and 
the Pentagon have become the 
No. 1 threat to American security 
and that we must get out of 
Vietnam and Asia before those 
quicksands are our ruination’. 

Secretary of State Bill Rogers, 
however, has a different explana- 
tion of why the war in Vietnam 
cannot be ended. He saw no im- 
mediate possibility of a negotiated 
settlement because of “the opposi- 
tion to that war in the United 
States itself”. 

Rogers has come to the con- 
clusion that there can be no 
progress in the Paris talks 
“unless it is clear that President 
Nixon’s policy is supported by 
the American public”. ` 

So, there you have the answer 
from the administration, Don’t 
laugh, Rogers has not said it in 
jest. He is damned serious 
because, according to him, the 
widespread dissent in the United 
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States creates a “feeling that the 
President doeSn’t : have the 
amount of support that’s neces- 
sary to carry on for a long 
time”. 7 

This is exactly what the 
American peopte have been say- 
ing and want to prove again and 
again through the anti-war 
demonstrations of October 15 and 
November 15—they would not 
support Nixon or his policies 
which try to hoodwink the people 
at home while continuing the 
killings in Vietnam. 

The Washington correspon- 
dent, of The Times, London, has 
reported: “Without exaggeration, 
Ican only report a widespread 
collapse of confidence in President 
Nixon. It would seem that good 
many Americans have simultaneo- 
usly decided that he is as bad a 
President as they always feared 
he would be”. 
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DUTT COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mixed Economy at Cross-roads 


HE Dutt Committee has dis- 
T covered many skeletons in 
the cupboard. Its report 
is a vivid commentary on the 
failure of the Governments indus- 
trial policy in more spheres than 
ome. -: 
The policy has failed to imple- 
ment the directive principles of 
our Constitution—prevention of 
the concentration of wealth and 
means of production. Invest- 
ment in the private sector did 
not adhere to the Plan priorities. 
Foreign private capital was 
allowed to make serious inroads 


to the detriment of national 
interests. But how did all these 
happen? 


Let’s first take the question of 
the growth of monopolies, The 
Committee . for instance, has 
found that 75 large industrial 
houses as specified by the Mono- 
polies Enquiry Commission, 
account for hundred per cent of 
production of such important 
industrial commodities as polyes- 
ter fibre, acrylic fibre, coal wash- 
ery plants, slag cement, non- 
woven fabrics, jeeps and 
industrial gases. 

In the case of aluminium re- 
rolled products they account for 
99.4 per cent, trucks 89.3 per 
cent, soda ash 84 pér cent, 
asbestos cement 79.8 per cent, 
glycerine 77.1 per cent, sponge 
iron 75 per cent, calcium carbide 
74.5 per cent, newsprint 74 per 
cent, and caustic soda 70.3 per 
cent. 

After sifting the jungle of 
material and examining thousands 
of Government files, the Com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion 
that the “consideration of pre- 
venting monopoly does not seem 
to have entered the picture at all 
while issuing the licences.” But 
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who is responsible for this lapse? 
The Committee has tried to find 
scapegoats among officials for 
their acts of omissions and com- 
missions. However, one wished 
the Committee had shown more 
‘courage and gone deeper into the 
issue. 

Take, for instance, the alumi- 
nium industry. The Birlas have 
emerged as the aluminium king 
of India. They will account for 
50 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of the country by 1973-74. 
Aluminium being one of the 
strategic industries, the growth of 
monopolies in this field is much 
more significant than, say, in such 
items as polyester fibres and 
contraceptives, 

Aluminium industry is includ- 
ed in Schedule B of the Industrial 
Policy Resolution which lays 
down that the industries under 
this category ‘‘will be progres- 
sively state-owned andin which 
the state will, therefore, generally 
take the initiative in establishing 
new undertakings.” Then how did 
the Birlas get the licence for it? 


Intriguing Fact 


The Dutt Committee is itself 
intrigued about this affair and 
commented, “The only conclu- 
sive point seems to have been that 
some time in the last quarter of 
1957 a decision was taken at the 
highest level that the task of 
developing the two proposed 
aluminium projects should be 
entrusted to the Birlas and the 
Naidus.” 

The unpalatable faet is that 
the Birlas got the licence at the 
intervention of the late Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. This was the first 
act of major deviation in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution. 


‘boration, the 


Thus, the Burra Sahibs in the 
Government got the signal to 
exercise their own discretion. 

No wonder, therefore, in the 
case of the Schedule B industries, 
the studies of the Dutt Committee 
revealed that “when there was a 
choice between the public sector 
on the one side, and the private 
sector on the other, the licensing 
authorities in some imp rtant 
cases took dicisions in favour of 
the private sector.” 

In the case of foreign colla- 
Commitee has 
found repetitive colla or. tion in 
a number of cases and c labora- 
tion for the production of a large 
number of non-essential items. 
The Committee found “that 56 
collaborations were aprroved in 
the field of textile finishing, prin- 
ting and dyeing, 23 for cranes, 18 
for el. ctric motors and ¢:pacitors 
17 for transformers and house 
service meters, 16 for foundries, 
and 15 each for transistors and 
cement mill machinery.” 

How has this large-scale influx 
of foreign capital taken place ? 
There can be some justification 
for foreign collaboration if it 
brought aleng with it sophisticat- 
ed latest technology in the crit cil 
sectors of economy. But foreign 
capital was allowed to invade 
this country without bring ng 
with it any new technology for 
those sectors which could have 
some growth potential from the 
point of view of national 
economy. 

Unfortunately, the Dutt 
Committee did not make a serious 
attempt to find the causes of this 
distoriion, The seed of this 
distortion was sown in the 
Government policy on foreign 
capital initiated just - after 
Independence. 


It has become a fashion to 
repeat like a mantram the state- 
ment of the late Jawaharlal 
Nehru on participation of foreign 
capital, given to Parliament on 
April 6, 1949, The statement 
underlined that “Indian capital 
needs to be supplemented by 
foreign - capital.” Why? “Be. 
cause national saving will not be 
enough for the rapid develop- 
ment of the country on the scale 
we wish,” replied Sri Nehru. 

In other words, the need for 
foreign capital was felt not only 
on considerations of lack of 
technology in the country, but 
also to supplement and even 
substitute domestic saving. It 
was a clear invitation for the 
import of foreign private capital 


even ifit did not bring with it’ 


the technology in which. the 
country was deficient. It is this 
lacuna in the policy which was 
responsible for the invasion of 
foreign capital even for the pro- 
duction of non-essential items. 
Yet another drawback in the 
same policy statement was the 
guarantee that once foreign pri- 
vate capital entered the country, 
there would be no discrimination 
in Government treatment between 
a foreign firm and an Indian firm. 
Sri Nehru had declared in the 
same statement that “‘as regards 
existing foreign interests, the 
Government do not intend to 
place any restriction or impose 
any condition which are not 
applicable to similar Indian enter- 
prise.” Thus, nascent Indian 
industry was asked to compete 
with international giants. The 
result of this unequal competition 
is obvious in a number of fields. 


Open-door Policy 


Here it will be interesting to 
recall the experience of Japan. 
Even though, politically and 
ideologically, Japan belongs 
to the capitalist camp, it has 
followed a most restrictive policy 
towards import of foreign capital. 
At present, against 243 foreign 
subsidiaries and 288 branches 
of foreign companies operating 
in India, there are only three 
foreign subsidiaries in Japan, 
namely, oil companies, IBM, and 
Coca-Cola. Japan protects its 
industry most jealously against 
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„country to promote exports. 


competition from foreign 
goods and foreign capital. India, 
on the other hand, which has 
been shouting too loud, has been 
pursuing a virtually open-door 
policy in respect of foreign 
capital. 

What is the prescription of 
the Dutt Committee to cure the 
ills discovered by it? Let’s first 
take the question of monopolies, 
Its first prescription does not 
allow large-scale production units 
in the “middle sector” and con- 
sumer goods industries. This is 
strange, to say the least. The 
Committee wants to sacrifice 
economy of scale for the sake of 
preventing the growth of mono- 
polies. This is a twisted logic. 

Economy of scale not only 
helps the consumer by reaping 
the fullest benefits of the latest 
technology, but also. helps the 
The 
first objective of any economic 
system should be to bring the 
maximum material benefit to 
the masses of the people. If the 
society is wedded to the preven- 
tion of monopolies, the most 
logical solution is the develop- 
ment of public sector rather than 
sacrificing economy of scale. 

In other words, economy of 
scale isa must. If, in the pro- 
cess of achieving this, there is a 
growth of monopoly, there is no 
reason why the other alternative 
of development of public sector 
industries in these fields should 
not be resorted to. 

However, it may be added 
here that some of the consumer 
goods industries could be reserved 
for the small-scale sector, pri- 
marily because of the larger 
consideration of employment 
and lack of capital. The small- 
scale sector is necessarily labour 
intensive and requires much less 
capital per unit of production. 
When the country is facing the 
terrible problem of unemploy- 
ment and there is a shortage of 
capital, small-scale industries 
haye a role to play in this transi- 
tional stage. 

The second prescription of 
the Committee to cure the ills 
of monopoly is the development 
of the joint sector. This is 
certainly a novel idea. The 
Committee feels that the joint 
sector would ensure “that the 
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management of industry is con- 
ducted according to the overall 
policies laid down by Govern- 
ment, and that public interest 
and not merely private profit 
would guide the operations of 
large industrial undertakings in 
the private sector.’ In other 
words, it would expect the private 
sector enterprises to forgo their 
profits and transform themselves 
into philanthropic institutions. 
How is the private sector to 
be transformed ? Through joint 
sector—which means that the 
Life Insurance Corporation would 
henceforth exercise its right of 
voting in a company in which 
it is holding shares and by con- 
version of loans given by Govern- 
ment-owned financial institutions 
to private companies into equities. 


Practical Experience 


Before we go into the merit 
of this recommendation, let us 
recount here some practical 
experience, particularly of the 
LIC. The idea of the LIC 
exercising its voting rights was 
underlined in the Planning Com- 
mission document on the Fourth 
Plan also. The present LIC 
management iS opposed to exer- 
cising voting rights in every case. 
But it is not averse to it in excep- 
tional cases. In fact, in such 


cases it has already started 
exercising its voting rights. 
Recently (before the Dutt 


Committee report was submitted) 
the LIC did exercise its voting 
rights in the Synthetic Rubber, 
which created a big” flutter in the 
business world. The Kilachands, 
by virtue of their control over 
the company, have secured the 
sole selling agency rights. Even 
though the company has not paid 
even a maiden dividend, the 
Kilachands are reported to have 
earned much more than their 
investments through commission 
as the sole selling agents. There 
was a big rumpus against them 
and even their formidable partner, 
the Firestone, started a big cam- 
paign to scrap the sole selling 
agency arrangements. The LIC 
also joined hands against the 
Kilachands, But when the voting 
took place, the Kilachands won 
hands down. 

In’ another instance, the LIC 
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went round collecting proxies, 
to stop high managerial remunera- 
tions and to stall the election of 
more than two persons from the 
same family of Desais, headed 
by the Swatantra leader, Sri C.C. 
Desai, on the Board of Directors 
of the Premier Tyres. But it was 
beaten hollow. m a 

What is the moral of these 
two examples? The private 
sector is too clever in business 
intrigues to be outmanoeuvred 
by the public sector bureaucrats. 
Jn most cases, as a result of stock 
exchange manipulations and 
machinations, the managements 
have secured a firm foothold to 
the extent of cornering even 
majority shares. The modus 
operandi is to first rig up the 
plices of shares and sell part of 
their holdings and then to depress 
the prices, and again buy shares. 
In the process, with the same 
investment they come to acquire 
more shares than they originally 
owned. 

In this regard the example of 
the Synthetic Rubber is most 
interesting. Its hundred rupee 
shares went upto Rs 900, but 
within a short period, slipped 
back to about Rs 60 or so. It 
is generally believed that in this 
process, the Kilachands made 
the best of the fluctuations in the 
share prices. 

With the approaching end of 
the managing agency system from 
April 1, 1970, the leading busi- 
ness houses have resorted to all 
sorts of intrigues to secure firm 
foothold and even cornering majo- 
rity holdings in the managed com- 
panies. Thus, even if all the 
financial institutions join hands 
against them, it will not be possi- 
ble to dislodge the present 
management, 


Minority Partner 


Though it is not spelt out, it 
is obvious that the Dutt Commit- 
tee envisages public sector to be 
a minority partner in the joint 
sector enterprise. Because, if 
the public sector is in a majority, 
it will not remain a joint sector 
undertaking but become a public 
sector enterprise. The real clash 
in the joint sector will be on the 
issue of public good versus private 
profits. 
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Whenever there is a challenge 
to private profit, the private 
sector will brook no nonsense. 
As happened in the case of the 
Synthetic Rubber and Premier 
Tyres, private management will 
not hesitate to facea showdown. 
Thus, in practice, public sector 
will willy nilly subserve the 
interests of the private sector in 
the joint sector, 

Lets also not forget the 
experience of the failure of social 
control over banks. By the some 
token, social control over private 
industry will not work without 
public ownership. 

In the case of the ills of 
foreign collaboration, unfortu- 
nately, the Dutt Committee has 
not prescribed any remedy. It has 
only recommended yet another 
“full-scale study”? to bring to- 
gether all relevant data and help 
draw lessons for future policies. 
This is the weakest aspect of its 
recommendations. Why should 
the Committee feel so helpless 
to correct the wrongs already 
committed or were being com- 
mitted by foreign collaboration? 

For instance, a number of 
foreign companies and their 
subsidiaries are using their rupee 
profits for branching out to 
industries which require no 
licence, The Government’s policy 
of progressive delicensing has 
come very handy to them. This 
was about to be neatly exploited 
by an international giant, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
However, because of the big hue 
and cry by indigenous entrepre- 
neurs, the Government- stepped 
in at the last moment and 
brought back sewing machine on 
the list of licensed industries. 

The Committee also gave an 
illustrative list of 70 items of 
consumer non-essential commo- 
dities where foreign collaboration 
has been permitted. The list 
includes such items as brassieres, 
fruit-juice essences, biscuits, ink, 
cornflower, picture frames, 
poultry breeding, mirror, pencils, 
ice creams and frozen fruits, 
lipsticks and cosmetics, ready- 
made garments. Recently an 
international giant has started 
producing gulab jamuns, instant 
kheer, vegetable soups and vadas, 

It would, however, be wrong 
to ignore the positive contribu- 


tions of the Dutt Committee's 
recommendations. It has debunked 
the earlier finding of the Mono- 
polies Enquiry Commission that 
the monopolies has been making 
significant contribution to the 
economic development of the 
country. It has brought into 
sharp focus the evils of monopo- 
lies and reminded the country of 
its commitment as laid down in 
the directive” principles of the 
Constitution. 

Similarly, it has helped the 
Government to change its policies 
in the industrial field which was 
earlier reflected in the policy of 
delicensing. The Government 
resorted to this policy in the hope 
that private investment will come 
forth as a heavy downpour in 
the delicensed industries. But 
nothing of the sort happened. 
Instead, the country is heading 
towards famine of products of 
those industries which were 
delicensed—paper, cement, etc. 
On the other hand, delicensing 
was being misused to the disa- 
dvantage of small-scale and 
indigenous industries as was 
evident in the case of the Singer 
sewing machine. 

This, however, is a limited 
contribution. The Committee of 
this nature was expected to reco- 
mmend the cure for all the 
serious ailments in the industrial 
sphere. There is no use fighting 
monopolies without offering a 
substitute. This shortcoming of 
the Dutt Committee report seems 
to originate from some of its set 
inhibitions—to treat the present 
policy framework as reflected in 
Industrial Policy Resolution and 
the resolution on foreign capital 
investment as something unaltera- 
ble. 

The basic mistake of the 
Industrial Policy Resolution was 
that it treated the concept of 
mixed economy as somewhat 
static. It had been repeatedly 
emphasised on the basis of this 
resolution that both private and 
public sector would continue 
to coexist. However, the situation 
has now changed. The public 
sector has come of age and the 
private sector has begun to show 
its evil monopolistic tendencies. 

Both from the political and 
economic points of view the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Manipur—Quo Vadis ? 


RATAN 


RIME Minister’s visit to Mani- 
pur has at least brought two 
things to the fore. The first is 


the demand for statehood which . 


burst into violent form and 
caught the local . government 
napping.. Whatever may be the 
heroic value of Smt Gandhi’s 


bold challenge to the violent 
‘demonstrators at her public 
meeting at Imphal, both the 


Central and local intelligence 
committed a grave error in allow- 
ing the Prime Minister to run the 
risk. 

The resultant deaths from the 
police firing and demonstrations 
were,enough to stir the placid 
valley known more for its scenic 
charms and colourful culture than 

Ractive agitation, 


ja What . followed the next 
day, was even more dramatic 
than the first. The Wafer-thin 


majority of the Koirang Singh 
Government was never a matter of 
comfort for the Congress High 
Command. It was made more 
precarious by the internal divi- 
sions within the local Congress. 
Even before the dust raised by 
the violent demonstrations that 
marked the Prime Méinister’s 
public meeting had settled down, 
nine of the Congress MLAs cros- 
sed the floor and brought the 
downfall of the Koirang Singh 
Ministry for the second time in 
two years. 

None of the two events should 
have caused much surprise to 
Delhi, except for their timing and 
their near-simultaneous outburst. 
So far as the Congress Ministry 
was concerned, the Congress 
bosses at the Centre were fully 
aware of its tottering condition. 
It was only a few weeks ago that 
a deputation of the Manipur 
Congress had come to Delhi to 
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press their demand for the 
removal of the Chief Minister. 
Sri Koirang Singh though a 
Clever manipulator in party 
politics, was hardly a popular 
figure. But Delhi appeared to 
have a blind faith in him. 

After the dissidents have been 
forced to topple the Government, 
they are seeking to form anew 
Government. Anybody aware of 
the internal politics of Manipur 
can hardly feel assured about the 
stability of the United Front, too. 
A year ago, a group of Congress- 
men had broken away and for- 
med a united front; but as the 
events proved, the _honeymoon 
did not last long. Why? Because 
politics of Manipur has been 
influenced more by its local con- 
ditions then by any all-India 
pattern. Andits geography and 
composition adds peculiar pres- 
sures on its politics. 

Of the ten lakh population in 
the Manipur territory, about 
thirty per cent live in the cup- 
shaped fertile valley which is all 
the Manipur generally represents 
to an outsider—its lush green 
paddy fields, its charming belle, 
its lilting Vaishnava music and 
ballets. But where does the other 
seventy per cent of the population 
live? They are in the hills sur- 
rounding the vaJleys and eke out a 
bare existence in the jungle clad 
mountains. Divided _among a 
dozen tribes, they differ as much 
in appearance as in’ their political 
aspirations, from the people of 
the valley who dominate them. 
And their feelings are not unknown 
either to Imphal or Delhi In a 
way, this makes the demand for 


statehood for Mainpur somewhat . 


unreal. z5 
- The ambition to acquire full- 
fledged statehood is not confined 


‘to Tripura or 


Manipu!, but 
prevails in other Uuion Territories 
also. But in the case of Manipur 
the example of Nagaland is a 
constant reminder to their unful- ` 
filled ambition. And now the 
autonomous hill state of Assam 
will also serve to lend more 
weight to the agitation for State- 
hood. 

Manipur’s case is: If Naga- 
land with less than four lakh 
population can havea State, why 
not Manipur with its ten lakhs? 
Like any other Union Territory, 
Manipur does not qualify for 
statehood on the score of finan- 
cial viability. But then the same 
is the case with Nagaland. If the 
violence in Nagaland was the 


criterion for conceding the 
demand, Manipuris feel they 
would have to take to the 


Naga path to press their demand 
home. 


Greatest Draw Back 


The greatest drawback in 
Manipur’s claim for statehood is 
the absence of backing from the 
tribals like the Nagas, Kukis, and 
others, who constitute the bulk of 
the population in the territory. 
With the emergence of Nagaland 
as a State, the demand for integra- 
tion of contiguous Naga areas 
with it has become more persistent. 
In fact, this forms part of the | 
16 point agreement which led to 
the creation of Nagaland State. 
Logically, also, the demand can- 
not be ignored.“ Not to altow the 
integration immediately may be a 
necessary political decision until 
the Naga problem is finally 
settled. 

This has not, however, prevent- 
ed the hostilé Nagas to secure 
strongholds in the Naga areas in 
Manipur, , particularly ‘in Ukhrul 
and Tamenlang. The point is 
that the integration of the Naga 
areas in Manipur with Nagaland 
can be delayed but not prevented. 
This takes away much of the force 
behind Manipur’s claim for a 
statehood, 

There is no arguing the fact 
that the present administrative 
set-up in Manipur and in other 
Union Territories is far from 
satisfactory. What obtains in the 
Union Territories is exactly what 

(Continned on page 36) 
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The Narmada Dispute 


P. V. RAO 


HE Government of India has 
8 finally decided to set up a 
tribunal under the Inter-State 
Water Disputes Act. 1956, to end 
the stalemate over the distribu- 
tion of the Narmada waters. 
While the Government of 
Gujarat is all for such a tribunal 
Governments of Meharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh have strongly 
opposed the very idea of cons- 
tituting a _ tribunal Both 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh 
desire that the dispute should be 
‘settled through negotiations. 
Madhya Pradesh feels that enough 
time has not. been given to the 
concerned parties to resolve the 
dispute through negotiations. 
They hold that as late as 
on April 28, 1969, the Central 
Government had welcomed the 
Madhya Pradesh Government’s 
suggestion to settle the differences 
through negotiations rather than 
through adjudication. But only 
two weeks later without even 
informing them, Dr K.L. Rao, 
Union Minister for Power and 
Irrigation, announced in Parlia- 
ment that a tribunal would be 
set up for adjudication with re- 
gard to this long-standing dispute. 
This decision was finally endorsed 
by the Cabinet on September 29, 
1969. 
The Government of Madhya 
Pradesh had earlier filed a writ 


' petition in the Delhi High Court 


against the Central Government’s 
decision but the petition was 
held to be premature by the Court. 
On September 30, 1969, the 
Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister 
expressed his intention of reviving 
this petition. 


Wasted Waters 


It is a pity that due to narrow 
regional rivalries, the Narmada 
waters are being allowed to flow 
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unutilized into the Arabian sea 
while vast tracts-of lands, both in 
Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, 
remain parched for want of irriga- 
tion. Chronic drought conditions 
prevail in seven districts in the 
the Narmada basin area and four 
districts outside this area in 
Madhya Pradesh alone. Both 
the Governments of Madhya Pra- 
desh and Gujarat are spending Rs 
3.15 crores on drought relief 
measures in this year also. Like- 
wise a large mass of land in the 
Rann of Kutch in Gujarat lies 
barren due to scarcity of water. 
The valuable waters of Nar- 
mada, if properly harnessed and 
exploited, could bring prosperity 
and progress to these areas. It 
is estimated that the waters of 
Narmada can irrigate 110 million 
acres and provide 2,000 mega- 
watts of power. Perhaps the 


full exploitation of the Narmada ` 


waters may make India self-suffi- 
cient in foodgrains. 

The dispute is in regard to 
two issues—the amount of water 
to be shared by Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat (Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan have only nominal 
interest in the dispute), and the 
height of the proposed Navagam 
dam in Gujarat. Madhya Pra- 
desh wants its share to be fixed 
on the basis of the catchment 
area (of the total catchment area 
of 36960 square miles of the 
river, 89 per cent lies in Madhya 
Pradesh) with particular refer- 
ence to its needs. 

Madhya Pradesh wants to 
irrigate 72 lakh acres of: land in 
the Narmada basin. The Khosla 
Committee, which was set up to 
go into the technical details of 
the project and to determine the 
fair distribution of water among 
the different States, had recom- 
mended 65 lakh acres to be irri- 
gated in Madhya Pradesh. 


Previously Madhya Pradesh 
had claimed 22.4 million acre 
feet of the total utilisable 28 
Million acre feet available, leaving 
5.6 m'llion acre feet for irrigation 
in Gujarat. But Madhya Pradesh 
now feels that its water require- 
ments have increased. Madhya 
Pradesh leaders insist that even 
for irrigating the 65 lakh acres, 
26 MAF of water is required as 
against 15.6 MAF recommended 
by the Khosla Committee. 

The delta (depth of water) 
assumed by the Khosla Com- 
mittee was 1.25 feet. But due 
to the revised cropping pattern in 
the State and the introduction of 
high-yielding varieties of seeds, 
they claim that the delta has to be 
increased to 2.66 feet at the field. 
Allowing for the losses in the 
canal system, they demand the 
average delta of four feet at the 
canal head. At this rate the total 
requirement of Madhya Pradesh 
works out to 26 MAF. 

The Khosla Committee had 
recommended 15.6 MAF to 
irrigate 6.5 million acres for 
Madhya Pradesh, 10.65 MAF and 
0.25 MAF for Gujarat and Rajas- 
than respectively, to irrigate 4.68 
million acres. Evidently 15.6 
MAF falls far short of the require- 
ments now claimed by Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Thus, of the total utilizable 
run off of 28 MAF, 2 MAF would 
be left for Gujarat which, Madhya 
Pradesh feels, should be more 
than enough to irrigate five lakh 
acres in the Narmada basin in 
that state. For irrigating the 
Rann of Kutch, Madhya Pradesh 
feels that 190 canals between 
Gujarat and Maharashtra could be 
made to serve the area. More, 
over, Madhya Pradesh questions 
the advisability of diverting 
Narmada waters to the Rann of 
Kutch where only a few pot tests 
so far have been carried out. 

Gujarat, on the other hand, 
claims that the national interests 
should receive the highest priority 
and the river waters should be 
distributed equitably irrespective 
of the considerations of State 
boundaries and the catchment 
area, Reclaiming the Rann of 
Kutch, which is a border area 
of considerable military impor- 
tance, Gujarat claims, is in the 
national interest and as such the 
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Narmada waters should be utiliz- 
ed t irrigate its barren lands. 

Gujarat also feels that against 
. Madhya Pradesh’s: proposal to’ 
- irrigate 72 lakh acres, . only oné 

lakh acre area is at present being 
sown in the Narmada ‘basin. It 
is of the opinion that though it 
accepted the recommendations 
of the’ Khosla Committee, it 
could -profitably utilise another 
‘two MAF ‘in drought-stricken 
areas. - f 

The other vexed problem is the 
- height of the proposed dam at 
- Navagam in Gujarat. The Khosla 
Committee had recommended a 
“height of 500 _feet~ which the 
Gujarat Government increased to 
530 feet in 1966, though originally 
-t had proposed only -162 feet to 
_ be the height of this dam. The 
height proposed by the Gujarat 
Government is to serve two pur- 
poses—higher storage capacity (19 
MAF) and. to obviate floods in 
Gujarat. 

Madhya Pradesh, - however, 
feels that with the . construction 
of low dams in the upper reaches, 
only a run off of 3.5 MAF would 
be left for being regulated at 


Navagam. A dam 530 feet high - 


at Navagam wauld also lead to 
the submersion of 3.39 lakh acres 
of land - rendering 1,40,000 people 
destitute in Madhya Pradesh. 

It has, therefore. proposed a 
series of low dams with Navagim 
dam rising to 210 feet. This 
would also consume less money 
and-time. Against an outlay of 
- Rs. 311 crores on the high Nava- 
gam dam to be completed in 20 
years, Madhya | Pradesh holds that 
- Punasa project in Mahdya Pradesh 
could be built in seven years at 
a cost of only 22 crores, and 
Haranphal project in five years at 
a cost of Rs. 27 crores. 

It would, thus, be clear that 
the claims of Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat are quite conflicting 
and unless both of them relax their 
rigid stands, there cannot be any 

` settlement. The dispute has been 
lingering for the last eight years 
and the negotiations held between 
‘the-Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat 
Governments under the auspices 


of the Union Ministry of Irriga-- 


tion and Power had proved abor- 
‘tive. It is quite obvious that 


even if further time. had been ~ 


allowed, no mutually satisfactory 
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settlement of the 


have been effected. _~ 

But the decision to set up a 
tribunal without consulting the 
States has left the Madhya Pra- 
desh Government feeling that the 
Central Government has pur- 
posely staved off a_ possible 
negotiated settlement for good. 
The Union Irrigation and Power 
Ministry should have made an- 
other bid to bring the two State 
Governments to the conference 
table for an understanding, with 
the condition that ifno accord 
was reached within a stipulated 


period, a tribunal would be set ` 


dispute could 


a 


up. This would have satisfied 
the Goverment of Madhya 
Pradesh or left it without any 


_argument against the constitution 


of the tribunal.- 

If past experience is any guide, 
tribunals are not the answers ‘to 
such questions, as there is nos 


guarantee that the tribunal awards ° 


would be implemented. The 


awards can be implemented only ` 


if the parties to the dispute, accept 


the award in good faith and act .- 


in a spirit of cooperation and 
the Central Goverment: super- 
vises the implementation with 


utmost strictness.. » 


Kolar Gold Mines 
K. V. SUBRAMANYAM | 


Gr at present is produced in 
India in the Mysore State 

only. And that too in only 
two mines, the Kolar Gold Mines 
Undertakings, and the Hatti Gold 
Mines Limited. The former was 
originally owned by four com- 


panies and managed by the John. 


Taylor and Sons. After nationa- 
lisation, the Mysore Government 
was managing it until 1962 when 
it was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

At the time of' the take-over, 
a controversy arose between the 
then Minister of Mines, Sri’ K.D. 
Malaviya, and the Minister for 
for finance, Sri Morarji Desai, 
regarding control over the Mines. 
Finally it came under the Ministry 
of Finance. Since then it is being 


-operated as a departmental ynder- 


taking with a small board of 
management. l i 

This Board was until 1968 
composed of administrators with 
the solitary exception of one 
technical person who was a 
foreigner, being the representative 
of Messrs John Taylor and Sons, 
the consultants. 
cause one of the terms of the 
contract with them was that there 


should be a representative of. 


This was be- 


the consultants on’ the Board of 
Management. Last year, how- 


ever, another non-administrator _ 


was included, who happens to 
be a geologist, the Principal of 
the local Mining Polytechnic, and 
the son-in-law of Sri- Hanu- 
manthiah, the Chairman of the 
ARC 

The Hatti Gold Mines Limited 
belonged originally to the 
Hyderabad State. After the 
break-up of the State, it came 
under the jurisdiction of 
the Mysore State. It is now 
operated as a limited company 
registered under the Companies 
Act. It is being managed by 


© Messrs- John Taylor and Sons. 


A small mine by any standards, 
it has no special problems of any 
nature whether in the mining, 
milling or metallurgy! It is a 
shallow mine and could easily be 
operated . without foreign assis- 
tance of any kind.. Yet the 
management is jointly by Messrs 


John Taylor and Sons for the 


Mysore Government . 

Whilst the KGMU’s gold 
production in its entirety is taken 
by the Ministry of - Finance 


1 


at the IMF price of $ 35.00 an - 


ounce, Hatti Gold -Mines is 
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allowed to sell its. gold. in the 
open market. In brief, the mine 
which is apparently more difficult 
to mine and as such with higher 
production costs is, made to sell 
its gold at a lower price to the 
Ministry of Finance which ope- 
rates itas a departmental under- 
taking, ‘while the Hatti gold 
mines which is smaller, more 
easily mined and,: hence, with 
‘lower production costs, is allowed 
‘to sell its gold at a higher price in 
the open market. Several justifica- 
tions have been given, for this 
- preferential treatment to the Hatti 
gold mines, however, none.of them 
carry any weight. This whole 
issue requires an` immediate, 


thorough, critical examination in ` 


depth. . ; 

_ Soon after nationalisation, the 
Kolar Gold Mines decided that 
the John Taylor and Sons should 
continue as their consultants. 


This arrangement. continued even . 


after the mines were transferred 
from the Mysore Government to 
the Government of India in the 
‘Ministry of Finance. The con- 
sultancy agreement entered into 
‘by the Ministry of Financé with 
Messrs John Taylor and Sons 
in 1963 has done immense damage 
to the interests of this country. 
. The Working Group on non- 
. ferrous metals and minerals of 
the Scientific Advisory Committee 
to the Cabinet submitted a report 
on these mines. 
clear’ that there was no need to 
continue with the consultancy of 
Messrs John Taylor and Sons. 
The report was discussed at the 
meeting of the COST: and Prof 
K. V. Subramanyam was asked 
to see the follow-up of the imple- 
mentation of the recommenda- 


tions along with Sri M. S. Nan- 
Ministry of. 


` jundiah, of the 

Finance, and Dr S. Balakrishna, 
Secretary of the Working Group. 

“It has almost been ‘impossible 

to make any headway in this work, 

because time does not 


to be followed up was the change- 
over of electric power supply 


from 25 to 50 cycles. -When the. 


matter was first raised at a 


meeting in 


OCTOBER 18, 1969 


It had made it. 


seem ' 
to have any value to the represen- : 
tative of the Ministry of Finance.. 
To cite one example, one of the 
most important recommendations ` 


the . Ministry of: 
Finance on February 12 this year, : 


X 


we were informed that this 
change-over in frequency could 
not be justified’ on financial 
grounds as the estimates prepared 
by the undertaking in November 
1968 showed that it involves an 
expenditure of Rs 44 crores. 
As this figure did not apparently 
have any relevance to the realities 
of the situation, the KGMU were 
asked to give a detailed break-up 
as to how this estimate was 
arrived at. 

We were then informed during 
the meetings held on May 9 and 
10, 1969, at Oorgum in the KGF, 
that these estimates were only 
approximate, merely indicative of 
the order of the expenditure 
involved and were, later, givena 
copy of these estimates which 
was dated May 13, 1969, instead 
of November 1968. 

It is not clear, how we were 
informed earlier that the estimate 
of Rs 4} crores was arrived at 
as a result of calculations made 
in November 1968, when the 
abstract of it, and -that too an 
approximate one, made available 
to us was dated May 13, 1969. 


Solitary Exception 


Even this abstract of estimates 
did not take into account any 
of the points either raised by us 
or should normally have been 
considered when such a change- 
over was contemplated. It may 
be noted that the change-over 
from 25 to 50 cycles had been 
effected: in the whole of Mysore 
State with, probably, the. solitary 
exception of the Kolar gold mines 
a few years ago when all the 
problems, technical as well as 
financial were gone into in detail 
by the Mysore State Electricity 
Board. 

After this meeting, and in the 
light of the abstract of estimates 
made available to us in the 
middle of May 1969, I had a dis- 
cussion with the Chairman of the 
State Electricity Board and the 
Chief Electrical Engineer of this 
Board, both-of whom are practic- 
ing electrical engineers with first- 
hand experience of the change- 
over effected in Mysore State 
from 25 to 50 cycles frequency. 
I learnt that for the entire State 
the cost .was-only. of the order of 
a few. lakhs of rupees! 


‘I, therefore, proposed to the 
Chairman of the KGMU thata 
small sub-committee consisting of 
these two gentlemen, the Chair- 
man and the Chief Electrical 
Engineer of the State Electricity 
Board, a representative of Kolar 
Gold Mines Undertakings who 
was dealing with the electrical 
installation in mines, and myself 
could make a quick and thorough 
examination of all the implica- 
tions, technical and financial, of 
this changeover, because it is on 
this change-over that al] hopes 
for modernisation of these opera- 
tions to make them efficient 
rests, 

During the discussions that 
we had atthe Kolar gold fields 
it was stated that the Directorate- 
General of Mines Safety might 
raise difficulties in the way of this 
change-over. I, therefore, con- 
tacted the Drrector-General of 
Mines Safety and requested him 
to make available to this Com- 
mittee the services of the Chief 
Electrical Inspector of Mines. I 
found that he and his department 
were no less anxious than any of 
us to make a success of this public 
sector undertaking. 

When I first made this pro- 
posal to the Chairman of the 
KGMU, he informed me that he 
would have to consult the Minis- 
try of Finance. Fmding that the 
mat er was being delayed, I took 
it up directly with the Ministry of 
Finance. I received, after some 
days, a reply from it stating that 
it would have to consult the 
Chairman of the Kolar Gold 
Mines Undertakings! Thus, 
months have passed without any 
useful work being done towards 
making the KGMU operations 
efficient and economical. 


Defective Briefing — 


Meanwhile, it appears that the 
report of the Working Group, 
which is, of course, highly critical 
of the KGMU as it necessarily 
had to be, leaked out to the press, 
on the basis of which it was raised 
in the Rajya Sabha by Sri A.D. 
Mani and Sri Joachim Alva. It 
was unfortunate that neither Sri 
Desai nor Sri Sethi were properly 
briefed on the issue, with the 
result that their replies in the 
Rajya Sabha justified the need. for 
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the continuance of John Taylor 
and Sons as consultants to the 
KGMU on the ground that they 
were supposed to be equipped. 
with the latest technology of gold 
mines, and that their operations 
extended throughout the world 
including Africa. 

Tt is also unfortunate that 
both the then Minister of Finance, 
Sri Morarji esai, and the 
Minister of State, Sri P:C. Sethi, 
did not give the members of the 
Committee an opportunity to 
present the correct picture of the 
state of affairs in KGMU, having 
been guided solely by the brief 
provided to them by the repre- 


sentatives in the Ministry of` 


Finance controlling KGMU when 
arriving at conclusions regarding 
the necessity or otherwise of the 
continuance of Messrs John 
Taylor and Sons. 


This refers only to one exam-. 


ple- the change-over of electric 
supply frequency from 25 to 50 
cycles. Our experience with the 
Ministry of Finance in regard to 
the other issues, no less important, 
such as the use of higher pressure 
for compressed air, proper 
utilisation of machinery, orga- 
nizational efficiency in the KGMU 
has not been any better. To our 
repeated queries for, details we 
were asked to prepare a quetion- 
naire and on the basis of replies 
to this questionnaire we could 
be ina position to finalise our 
report to the COST. 


No Answer 


But the questionnaire itself 
has not been answered in spite of 
the passage of nearly two months, 
although what has been asked for 
is mainly the data available in 
the inventories of the KGMU 
and the opinions on certain 
matters from people who are all 
staying in KGMU with the 
exception of a few who are also 
living in India, and are employed 
by either the Government of 
India or are in one of the public 
sector undertakings 


It is necessary that immediate’ 


action is taken towards forming 
the: sub-committee which will 
work out the mechanics of 
change-over from 25 to 50 cycles 
frequency for the electric power. 
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The implementation of other 
recommendations cannot also 
wait if the KGMU is to be made 
economically viable 

To bring this about a com- 
plete coordination, if not amal- 
gamation of the two gold mining 
operations in India, namely, the 


“Hatti Gold Mines Limited and 


the KGMU, should be effected. 
This undertaking should be 
transferred to the- Ministry of 
Petroleum, Chemicals, Mines 
and Mert..ls from the Ministry of 
Financ:. The contract with John 
Taylor and Sons which is un- 
necessary and has done immense 
damage to the KGMU should be 
immediately terminated. 

Another requirement is the 
reconstitution of KGMU and 
Hatti into a lim'ted liability 
company under the Companies 
Act in the public sector. Even 
before this is done, the present 
Board of Management needs to 
be reconstitut d. In the appoint- 
ment of the present Chairman a 
salutary departure has been made 
from the earlier tradition in that 
an engineer has, for the first time, 
been appointed to this post. 
However, he being a mechanical 
engineer, we would need in the 
Board a maximum of technical 
personnel. 

At present the Board consists 
of a representative of John 
Taylors and Sons, who is a 
foreigner, and an Indian geologist 
who is the Principal of the local 
polytechnic. The Board needs 
to be strengthened on a functional 
basis. The Board should consist, 
in addition to the present 
Chairman, a representative of 
the Mining and Allied Machinery 
Corporation which is engaged in 
the designing and manufacture 
of mining machinery in the 
public sector, a representative of. 
the Mysore State Electricity 
Board (Electrial Engineer), a 
geologist, preferably the Director 
of Mines and, Geology of the 
State of Mysore, a specialist in 
industrial management, a specia- 
list in cost accounting with special 
reference to mining operations, 
and if possible a trade union 
leader to look after the labour 
interests, nominated by the 
Government of India. f 

Even ifit is not possible to 
terminate the consultancy agree- 


` deposits which will 


a 


ment immediately, the cansul- 
tants’ representative should be 
debarred from being on the 
highest policy making body of 
the KGMU, namely, the Board 
of Management, especially since 
he is a foreigner. 


Rescheduling Operations 


An immediate examination of 
the entire mining operations and 
with a view to rescheduling 
them on sound principles is 
essential. The present attitude 
of the management is not so 
much to work those gold bearing 
f give them 
the maximum of production at 
the minimum of cost, but to 
work the rich st parts of the 
mines irrespective of considera- 
tions of cost, as exemplifi-d by 


‘the efforts now being made to 


open the Glen ore shoot and 
the northern folds in the Cham- 
pion Reef mines although it 
should be possible to produce 
gold cheaper from leaner ore 
bodies because of the more 
favourable natural conditions 
prevailing in them such as in 
Nundydoorg mines, Hatti mines 
and the neighbouring gold bear- 
1ng areas in Anantapur district. 

It is necessary to institute a 
thorough enquiry, leading imme- 
diately to a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the-KGMU, which will 
lead to its amalgamation with 


Hatti gold mines to form a 
limited liability company on 
sound principles of modern 


scientific organisation and in the 
public sector. 
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Pluralistic or Homogenous Party 


S. D. JATKAR 


A” these years the amorphous 
nature of the Congress party 


has meant many things to many 
persons. This peculiar characte- 
ristic of the Congress has within 
its fold adherents of ideologies 
ranging from the extreme right to 
the extreme left. 


Such a conglomeration of 
ideological diversity has so far 
prevented the Congress party 
from enunciating clear policies 
which is the primary function of 
any modern political party. 
Absence of committed policy 
content in the Congress party has 
made it a party of drift. It is so 
because till now the Congress has 
been a pluralistic party. 


The Congress party has two 
wings; one is the organizational 
and the other governmental. 
There have been conflicts between 
the two wings at the State level 
but not at the national level as 
in the manner the conflict 
developed at the time of the 
election of the President of India, 

During Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
time, the question of surpremacy 
between the two wings had been 


` raised. There existed a conflict 


of views between Acharya 
Kripalani, the President of the 
Congress party and Sri Nehru, 
the Prime Minister, which ended 
in the resignation of the Acharya. 
The second occasion when a con- 
flict arose was when Sri Tandon 
was elected the President of the 
Congress much against the wishes 
of Sri Nehru. But here again 
the victory was of Sri Nehru 
because Sri Tandon had to 


nace 
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-ultimately resign. 


The conflict 
within the party during Nehru’s 
time always ended in his favour. 

Reasons for Nehru’s victory 
were not very far to seek. First, 
his charismatic personality had 
made him the undisputed leader 
of the-people, and within the 
party no one dared to measure 
strength with him. Seoondly, on 
the governmental side, the party 
was in a very comfortable posi- 
tion. With the result that such 
conflicts would not have affected 
the fortunes of the party. Finally, 
the party was still vaguely formu- 
lating its policies and was not 
clear about the ultimate policy 
goal. 


Centres of Power 


During Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
time, the Congress organisation 
had four formal centres of power. 
One was the President of the 
party, and the other three were the 
Congress Working Committee, the 
Congress Parliamentary Board, 
and the Congress Parliamentary 
Party. He never showed consis- 
tency in his views on the pri- 
macy of either the organizational 
wing or the governmental 
wing. He, however, resolved the 
conflict between these two by 
taking charge of the presidentship 
of the party and the leadership 
of the governmental wing. 

Never did ‘the centres of 
power provided by the party 


structure take divergent 
views and assert themselves 
against him. Sri Nehru was 


virtually in complete control of 
both the wings of the Congress 
party as long as he was alive. 
One can conclude that during his 
premiership the formal centres of 


power provided for by the party 
were paralysed by his dominant 
leadership and conflicts within 
the party always ended in victory 
for him. Conflicts within the 
party at this period rarely extend- 
ed to the exercise of power in the 
absence of concretised functional 
policy goals. 

With the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the Congress faced an 
unprecedented crisis. Neither the 
Congress Working Committee, 
nor the Congress Parliamentary 
Board, nor even the Congress 
Parliamentary Party, the decision- 
making bodies in the party 
structure, had asserted themselves 
in the election of the successor 
to Sri Nehru. Instead, they 
surrendered their power of 
decision to a caucus, the syndicate 
to select a Prime Minister. Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, who 
succeeded Sri Nehru was in 
office for ashort period. On his 
death, the problem of succession 
again cropped up. 

The syndicate, an informal 
group of a few which was super- 
imposed on the decision-making 
centres provided by the Congress 
party structure, had become all 
powerful after Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
death. It had played a decisive 
role in the selecticn of Sri Shastri 
as the Prime Minister, but could 
not by itself play this role again 
when it had to decide on a 
successor to Sri Shastri. It had 
to perform a formal procedural 
function of allowing the Congress 
Parliamentary Party to decide 
who should be its leader. This 
procedure had to be resorted to 
because a new force in the 
decision-making process had 
arisen 

This was the group of Chief 
Ministers of the Congress party 
States who exercised their power 
in the election of the Prime 
Minister through their control 
over the Members of Parliament. 
When Smt Gandhi was elected as 
Prime Minister, there were six 
centres of decision, four formal 
and two informal. Besides the 
four formal decision centres 
already existing, two others 
appeared on the scene—the 
syndicate and the Chief Ministers 
of the Congress States. 

As there is no determinate 
decision centre in the present 
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pluralistic Congress party, so also 
there does not appear to be a 
definite decision-making proce- 
dure. During the time of Sri 
Nehru, the decision taken by him 
was nodded at by the rest in the 
Congress party. No democratic 
decision-making process was 
evolved and adhered to within 
the party. 

The result hag been that 
various methods of decision- 
making like the free vote, 
consensus, the issue of whip, 
have been demanded accor- 
ding to the support one can 
muster in a particular decision 
centre, and its supremacy advo- 
cated. In the Congress party 
there has not been one strictly 
adhered procedure to arrive at a 
decision as there is no ultimate 
decision centre. This is inherent 
in a pluralistic party. 


Failure at Polls 


The political situation after 
the 1967 general elections has 


changed considerably. ‘The 
Congress party has suffered 
miserably at the polls. Smt 


Gandhi, who was elected, the 
leader of her party for the second 
‘time, has an uphill task of 
retrieving the lost prestige of the 
party by radical reforms and 


implementation of policies. On 
the politicai plane, Smt Gandhi is 
identified with progressive views 
leaning towards the left. The 
other section which shares and 
exercises power with her is 
labelled reactionaries, the rightists, 
who do not agree with the 


Progressive views of the Prime. 


Minister. 

There is, therefore, a conflict 
in the Congress party at present 
over the policies the Congress 
should adopt and implement. It 
must be made clear that there 
never has arisen such a serious 
conflict on policy within the Con- 
gress as there exists at present. 

Conflict is inherent in the 
Congress party so long as it 
remains a pluralistic-power-per- 
sonality-oriented party. Only 
when the party develops tensions 
as a result of ideological conflicts, 
leading to a split based on 
policies, will the Congress party 
move from a pluralistic to 
a homogenous party. 

Recently, Smt Gandhi has 
given an indication by her actions 
that the Congress is marching 
forward. She has administered 
three successive shocks to the con- 
servative elements in the party 
by relieving the Finance Minister 
of his portfolio, by the nationali- 
sation of Banks and by acting 
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openly against and defeating the 
syndicate candidate for the office 
of the President of India. 

It must be noted that on these 
three issues the Prime Minister 


has acted when the odds were, 


against her. First, she does not 
have a charismatic hold on the 
masses as Sri Nehru had. Secon- 
dly, her leadership ‘has 
constantly challenged,’ Finally, 
the stock of her party has gone 
down with the result that the 
Congress has at present a very 
slender majority in the Lok Sabha. 

Smt Gandhi’s open conflict 
with the conservative elements has 
given a new look to the party, and 
has also boosted her image as a 
leader who is prepared:to split the 
party on ideological grounds rather 
than remain in a party which is 
devoid of action-oriented policies 
and compromise with it. Her 
recent assertion that the Govern- 
mental wing should be free of the 
organisational wing is a part of 
this continued conflict based on a 
commitment to policies. 

But the progressive section in 
the Congress party cannot go too 
far and capture the imagination 
of the’ masses so long as it isa 
part of the pluralistic party. It 
means that the recent hopes 
generated by the actions of the 
Prime Minister are bound to be 


réduced to the same old game of . 


power politics unless the present 
conflict within the party results in 
a split between the Congress 
(right) and the Congress (left). 

To be a policy-oriented party 
the Congress will have to develop 
from the present pluralistic stage 
to a homogenous party. Only 
then will it be able to consolidate 
its present gains and succeed in 
implementing further progressive 
policies. 

A split within the Congress 
party based on policies is, there- 


fore, the need of the time. Sucha - 


split will pave the way for the 


polarization of political parties, . 


It will also strengthen the Parlia- 
mentary system of Government in 
the country because, unless we have 
parties committed to policies, we 
cannot satisfactorily work this 
from of Government. Will the 
progressives within the Congress 
party, therefore, seize the oppor- 
tunity by culminating the conflict 
within the party into a split ? 
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Party Chief Vs Prime Minister 
C. R. RATHEE 


HE current crisis in the 
Indian National Congress has 
thrown up a number of vital 

issues that call for a definite 
answer if India is to retain the 
parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. One of these issues is about 
the relationship between the leader 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, who is also the Prime 
Minister, and the President of the 
Congress party. 


On an answer to this question 
would depend not only the imme- 
diate future of the Congress, but 
also of the political institutions 
set up under the Constitution of 
our country. The answer to this 
question has become all the more 
urgent in view of the atmosphere 
of strain that has developed 
during the past few months 
between the Congress chief Sri 
Nijalingappa and the syndicate, 
on the one hand, and the Prime 
Minister Smt Indira Gandhi and 
her supporters, on the other. 


In spite of the “unity resolu- 
tion” adopted at the Congress 
Working Committee, on August 
25, 1969, the controversy conti- 
nues, as to who of the two is 
supreme. Speaking at the vale- 
dictory function of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party at the conclu- 
sion of thé monsoon session, 
Smt Gandhi reiterated that her 
supremacy as leader of the Parlia- 
mentary Party was unassailable. 


Within less than twenty-four 
hours of her statement, Sri 
Nijalingappa joined issue by 
saying that the organisational 
wing was and had always been 


` superior, it could not only lay down 


the party policy but could also 
specify the “means” to achieve the 
same. 
“means” are already laid down in 
the country’s Constitution, Sri 
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As in our country the. 


Nijalingappa appears to have 
been thinking loud in terms of 
changing the Constitution to suit 
his special “line”. 

A similar question arose in the 
United Kingdom in 1945, when 
Labour Party chief Harold Laski 
(the well-known political scientist) 
tried to restrain the leader of the 
Labour Party in the House of 
Commons, Clement Attlee, from 
committing the party to the deci- 
sions taken by the National 
Government at the Potsdam con- 
ference. Attlee resented the 
attempt at dictation and won the 
point that as the leader of the 
parliamentary wing of the Party, 
he was competent to take policy 
decisions without reference to the 
party chief. 


Pertinent Precedent 


The then Prime Minister of 
the war-time coalition cabinet, 
Winston Churchill, reacted 
sharply to Mr Laski’s statement 
and said that no outsider could 
coerce the ministers to act ina 
particular manner. This, he added, 
amounted to breach of parliamen- 
tary privilege and of “ministerial 
responsibility”. 

The public controversy 
between Attlee and Laski regar- 
ding their respective powers crea- 
ted constitutional history. Attlee 
said that at no time and under no 
circumstances could the Labour 
National Executive (a parallel of 
the CWC) give instructions to the 
Parliamentary Party or its leader 
with regard to their day-to-day 
functioning. The Party chairman 
has no authority to give instruc- 
tions to the leader of the Parlia- 


mentary Party. (H. Finer, 
Governments of Greater Europcan 
Powers) 


Churchill remarked that if a 


Prime. Minister were made to 
appear before the Executive 
Committee of his party and his 
conduct as Prime Ministsr subjec- 
ted to question, how could the 
latter defend his actions without 
the disclosure of confidential 
information? And if the confi- 
dential information was disclosed, 
it would amount to the breach of 
the oath of sécrecy that the Prime 
Minister had to subscribe to 
while ascending to that exalted 
office. 


The Two Wings. 


It is in this context that we 
need to recall the Cong:ess Presi- 
dent versus Prime Minister 
controversy of 1966 over Rupee 
devaluation. The then Congress 
President, Sri Kamaraj, was so 
annoyed with Prime Minister Smt 
Gandhi that “if he had his way, 
he would have seen to it that 
she was not elected the Prime 
Minister the second time in 1967” 
(Kuldip Nayar: Between the 
Lines, p. 90). When in the CWC 
meeting Sri Kamaraj persisted in 
trying to fret out the inside story 
of devaluation, Smt Gandhi 
declined to oblige the party 
bosses on the plea that by doing 
so she would be committing the 
breach of the oath of secrecy. 
(Link, Vol. 8 No. 47, July 3, 
1966). 

Speaking at the 1948 
Labour Party conference (equiva- 
lent to AICC), Bevin, another 
former Prime Minister of UK, 
said that it was quite impossible 
for a conference of a few hundred 
labour delegates to determine the 
order in which the Parliamentary 
Party and the Government should 
function. The conference should 
lay down the broad policy out- 
lines leaving the detailed interpre- 
tation and implementation to the 
Parliamentary Party. Any other 
procedure would merely confuse 
the issue. (H. Finer, Governments 
of Greater European Powers 
p. 92) 

In the United Kingdom, whose 
political pattern we have largely 
adopted in all parties, the Parlia- 
mentary Party is free at all times 
to determine its course of action, 
independently of any instructions 
either from the constituents or 
from party organisations outside 
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of Westminister. A resolution 
moved in the annual conference 
of the Labour Party,in 1925 to 
place the Parliamentary Party 
under the direction and control 
of the National Executive was 
regarded so lightly that it was 


not even broughtto vote (F. A. . 


Ogg, English Government and 


Politics, pp. 574-75) 
Supremacy of the Executive 


Speaking to his constituents 
in late March 1955, Churchill 
said that Members of Parliament 
of any party should be given 
latitude and tolerance by the 
organisational bosses so that the 
former could prove their capacity 
to cope with their opponents and 
take a nationalistic view of things. 
The Members of Parliament are 
not delegates of a handful of 
partymen but represent the whole 
franchised citizenry. (H. Finer, 
Governments of Greater European 

` Powers p. 92) 

Edmund Burke has said that 
the Prime Minister needs a mark- 
ed zone of free choice of policy to 
satisfy the circumstances of the 
hour, if that, in his judgement, 
is necessary. Let Parliament or 
the electorate later repudiate the 
Prime Minister’s policies if they 
so desire (H. Finer, Governments 
of Greater European Powers, p. 
91) : 

Sri Morarji Desai, who today 
holds the party organisation to 
be more powerful than the 
Parliamentary Party, himself had 
said, in 1966: “If we (Congress 
Members of Parliament) surrender 
this right (of electing the Prime 
Minister) or allow it to be eroded 
by the use of extraneous pressures 
(of the then Congress President 
Sri Kamaraj), we shall be 
bringing into disrespect the 
sacred institution of Parliament— 
the expression of the National 
will as well as the great 
heritage of love of freedom and 
liberty which has always inspired 
Congress. Many Members of 
Parliament, including Ministers 
at the Centre and in the States, 
have told me that this tendency 
bodes ill for the future of demo- 
cracy; this has to be resisted.” 
(R. J. Venkateswaran: Cabinet 
Government in India, p. 165) 

Swatantra leader M. R. 
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Masani said in this very context 
that the Congres  President’s 
attempt to coerce Congress 
Members of Parliament to vote in 
a particular manner “showed a 
cynical contempt for the sanctity 
of the ballot.” (R. J. Venkates- 
waran: Cabinet Government in 
India, p. 169) 

The opponents of Smt Gandhi 
describe her present attempt to 
assert her position asa pre-emp- 
tive action directed against inner- 
party threats to her authority as 
the leader of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party. They recall the 
assumption of Congress president- 
ship by the then Prime Minister, 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru in 1951, 
and compare-the Nehru-Tandon 
clash (culminating in the 
resignation of Sri Purushottam 
Das Tandon from Congress 
presidentship) to the Indira 
Gandhi-Nijalingappa clash. 


Clash of Ideologies 


But this is not a wholly-correct 
interpretation or comparision. 
The Nehru-Tandon clash was not 
to establish the superiority of the 
office of Prime Minister over that 
of the Congress President or of 
the Government over the party. 
At that time, the Congress 
President had not threatened 
Sri Nehru with expulsion from 
the party for not conducting the 
Parliamentary Party to suit his 
designs Panditji was unhappy 
over the way the Congress Party 
was drifting andas Sri Tandon 
conceded in a statement, felt the 
need for a “shock treatment.” 

In the present case, it is the 
Congress President who is sore at 
the way the Parliamentary Party 
is functioning and, thus, he and 
his friends in the syndicate want 
to administer a “‘shock treament” 
to Smt Gandhi. The conflict 
between Sri Nehru and Sri 
Tandon was, therefore, of a 
different nature from the Indira 
Gandhi-Nijalingappa conflict. 
This isa conflict of two ideolo- 
gies, two opposing socio-economic 
outlooks—one represented by 
Sri Nijalingappa and the syndi- 
cate, and the other by the Prime 
Minister and her radical follo- 
wers. 

The “progressives” among 
the Congressmen hold that’ the 


Congress President Sri Nijalin-' 
gappa has become the rallying 
centre for all the reactionary and 
conservative elements, both inside 
and outside the party. There are 
allegations that foreign money is 
in use to strengthen Sri Nijalin- 
gappa and his syndicate. 

The Congress Working Com- 
mittee meeting of August 25, ' 
1969, instead of ‘defining the 
respective roles of the leaders of 
organisational and parliamentary 
wings, avoided the issue by 
moralising in the usual Congress 
manner. Its “unity resolution” 
simply emphasised that the offices 
of the Congress President and the 
leader of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party are not rival 
centres of power. They are 
complementary sources of power, 
yoked to common purpose. 

Are these two persons really 
complementary sources of power? . 
The fact is that they are two. 
rival centres of power, hostile to 
each other. After the Prime 
Minister’s bold stand on bank 
nationalisation, she has acquired 
the status of a national leader. 
This has taken the reactionary 
elements known as the syndicate 
off their feet. In fact, their very 
existence has been challenged. 
They seem to bave lost their 
hold not only on the masses but 
also on the rank and file of their 
own party. 


Inherent Conflict 


What is the way out of this 
impasse? The theory thet the 
inherent conflict between the Con- 
gress organisation and the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party can be 
resolved by combining the office 
of the Prime Minister with that of 
the Congress President, has 
already been proved wrong by the 
events following Sri  Nehru’s 
taking over as party chief from 
Sri Tandon. Smt Gandhi has 
already made it clear that she is 
against combining the two 
offices into one. What she insists 
upon is that the limits of the tuo 
wings of the party should be 
definitely laid down. 

The ultra-leftists among the 
Congressmen feel that a split 
leading to polarisation of the 
political forces based on the 
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The Descending Revolution 


KALMAN 


AS 1968 the Democratic 
National Convention: a bat- 

tered volkswagon pulled into 
Chicago, passing under bridges 
guarded by riflemen. Howie 
Swerdloff fairly jumped with joy: 
“Wow, weve really got them 
going, don’t we?” In the back 
seat, Mark Rose called out. “See 
the pigs” (police), and unaccount- 
ably brayed like a donkey ‘ hee- 
haw hee-haw”’. 

Howie and Mark had been 
sent to Chicago by the New York 
chapter of the Radical Organizing 
Committee (ROC). Their mission: 
to radicalize the white, middle- 
class, McCarthy youth who had 
gathered to protest against the 
inevitable nomination of “‘super- 
sell-out’? Hubert Humphrey. 
Howie, who has been called the 
“little Lenin of NYC”, is 17, 
Mark 15. 

The revolt against established 
American values which began 
among intellectuals in the Depres- 
sion (of the 30s), got a shot in 
the arm from the returning Second 
World War and Korean War 
veterans, and then spread to 
become the campus rebellion of 
the Kennedy era, has finally seep- 
ed down to that breeding ground 
of conformism, the American 
High School. 

To describe even the intelli- 
gent American high school student 
of a few years ago as apolitical, 
would be a gross understatement. 
He was almost totally innocent of 

Kalm in Glantz has .had edu- 
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any political ideas. The typical 
high school curriculum had no 
place for. politics, mor even for 
relevant social issues. ‘‘History” 
consisted almost entirely of simp- 
listic cliches about America’s past; 
courses were designed less to 
provide an understanding of 
historical process, than to incul- 
cate an accepted version of 
democracy. 

The work of America’s modern 
political scientists, and even of 
historians of the previous genera- 
tion, who tried to re-interpret 
American history along more 
realistic lines, was largely ignored. 
Knowledge of other countries 
ve for all practical purposes, 
nil. 

Among the students themsel- 
ves (a better word for them 
would have been “pupils’’) there 
was little receptivity to new ideas. 
Anyone expressing an interest in 
politics was likely to be thought 
“queer” by his fellows, and any- 
one who gave utterance to 
radical ideas was apt to be ostra- 
cized. 

Here and there, an intellectual 
who read books not on recom- 
mended reading lists (and often 
banned from school libraries), 
led a lonesome existence, cut off 
from most of the activities of his 
schoolmates. He could expect 
little popularity with girls who 
were attracted primarily to 
atheletes and “nice guys” whose 
pleasant manner and harmless 
opinions gave them what was 
known as “personality.” 


Student Dissatisfaction 


For a number of years there 
had been indications that student 
dissatisfaction with the school 
system was growing. But not 
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untill September 1968, when the 
New York City High School 
Students Union was launched by 
Mark Rose, Howie Swerdloff and 
his girl friend, was there any 
organized attempt to do anything 
about it. 

The idea of a high school 
student’s union was itself revolu- 
tionary. There has always been 
a semblance of, democratic acti- 
vity in the schools, with the 
intention of acquainting the young 
American with the mechanics of 
the democratic political system. 
But these activities have always 
been distinguished by their trivia- 
lity and lack of cont nt. 

School authorities never allow- 
ed meaningful issues to be put 
into question. Even such purely 
school matters as dress codes, and 
regulations governing curriculum 
content, remained, the exclusive 
preserve of the administration. 
As one underground newspaper 
was later to say: “We can't even 
take a piss if the teacher doesn’t 
want us to.” 

The students themselves show- 
ed no great eagerness to confront 
the authorities on these issues, 
knowing in advance that they had 
no chance of success. School 
elections took place on the basis 
of personalities; the most charm- 
ing and popular students were 
nominated, and the candidate 
with the most friends won. Rival 
candidates represented no pro- 
gramme and did not even attempt 
to raise issues. Those who achie- 
ved office were empowered to 
organize school dances and class 
picnics. Training for democracy 
went no further. 

The NYC High School Union 
had to be organized completely 
outside this pseudo-democratic 
structure. The handful of organi- 
zers, most of them honours 
students, had no legal means to 
publicise the venture. They could 
not get permission from school 
administrations to hold meetings 
on school premises, nor were 
official student run newspapers 
allowed to print anything about 
the new union. 

This last measure dramatized 
the fact that behind the pretense 
of preparing youngsters tor the 
responsibilities of a free press, 
lurked an arbitrary system of 
censorship. It should be added 
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that in tnost cases, school papers 
were run by naturally conforming 
students who were themselves hor- 
rified by the rebels. 


“Unauthorised” Leaflets 


The conspirators resorted to 
mimeographing leaflets. School 
authorities immediately banned 
them; any student, found handing 
out union literature faced suspen- 
sion. At first it was hard to find 
even one student in every school 
to take the risk. But almost 
immediately the movement, which 
actually existed only in a few 
enthusiastic young minds, began 
to gain support among ordinary 
students and to attract the atten- 
tion of the mass-media. 

How? First of all, these teena- 
gers displayed Machiavellian 
insight into theminds of their 
fellows. The first leaflets concen- 
trated on issues which were desi- 
gned to stir up the restive, but 
politically uninvolved majority. 
Among these initial demands 
perhaps the two most inflammatory 
were the right of girls to wear 
slacks to school, and of boy to 
have long hair. 

But the literature also empha- 
sized participation on disciplinary 
committees, and the right to ex- 
press criticism in the school news- 
papers Particularly close to every- 
one’s heart was the demand to 
allow draft (avoidance)—counsel- 
ling offices on school premises, an 
issue which led easily into a con- 
frontation on the Vietnam War. 

Secondly, the repressive 
Measures taken by school authori- 
ties gave unexpected publicity to 
the agitators, and gained «them 
additional sympathy among the 
passive majority. On being sus- 
pected of possessing underground 
material, students were searched 


and forced to open their private ` 


lockers. Others were arbitrarily 
suspended from school simply for 
refusing to divulge the names of 
activists. 

Union leaders were threatened 
with loss of graduation, and saw 
their chance of being accepted into 
college jeopardized. Letters identi- 
fying them «s troublemakers were 
sent to college admission boards 
—an extremely punitive measure, 
since getting into college confers 
protection from the draft. 
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- as cities, the unrest 


The cases of repression were 
flagrant enough to arouse public 
outrage. Ina series of legal cases 
involving the constitutional rights 
of minors, the courts were forced 
to recognize that school authori- 
ties had arrogated to themselves 
powers denied even to law- 
enforcement agencies and police 
departments. 

They punished without trial 
and without appeal; they censored 
freely and exercised a kind of 
thought control which the 
American Constitution clearly for- 
bids, and to which adult Ameri- 
Cans are not exposed. Reasonable 
people, suddenly confronted with 
these facts, were forced to recog- 
nize that many student grievances 
were justified. 

As a result, the movement 
mushroomed faster than any one 
expected. Within six months, the 
Union had acquired representatives 
in seventy of New York’s ninety 
high schools, had formed a news 
service called HIP, and was 
publishing a newspaper, the High 
School Free Press, a sixteen page 
tabloid edited, naturally, by Howie 
Swerdloff. 


Underground Paper 
More important, the idea 
caught on everywhere. Groups in 


several high schools began publish- 
ing independent underground 
newspapers which printed violent 
„criticism of school authorities, 
regulations, teachers and pro- 
grammes. “Our chief goal,” said 
Neo-Dwarf, the underground 
publication of Seward High 
School, “is to propagate the idea 
of revolution in the United States 
belies our only obligation is to 
promote the social upheavals that 
we feel are necessary to the welfare 
of man.” 

Strikes and demonstrations 
were organized in many of the 
city’s schools, resulting in con- 
frontations with police and 
numerous arrests. Even outside 
New York, in small towns as well 
that has 
characterized college campuses in 


the last few years, erupted in the .. 


high schoo]. Student Unions have 
sprung Up everywhere, and the be- 
ginning of a national organization 
of high school students seems to 
be taking shape. Radical activity 


has become an integral part of 
school life, radical leaders have 
become heroes, and the slogan 
“Girls say yes to boys who say 
no” (to the draft) is indicative 
of their new status. - 


From the beginning, the prima- 
ry objective of the Union organi- 
zers was to win the support of the 
black students who make up the 
bulk of dissatisfied students in 
New York City. The attempt to 
achieve collaboration with blacks 
is no less significant for the country 
asa whole, for, if there is any 
hope left for racial peace in 
America, it will have to come 
about among the youth. 


Against Racism - 


The founders of the NY High 
School Union are committeed to 
the fight against racism which, for 
them, is second only to the 
Vietnam War in importance. But 
radical though they may be, they 
are mostly bright, white middle- 
class kids, and they have other pre- 
occupations too. 


They succeeded in attracting 
Some outstandig black ` leaders, 
but militant blacks today are no 
longer willing to be led by even 
the most well-intentioned whites, 
just as the high school youth in 
general are distrustful of adults, 
including the college radicals of 
the Students for Democratic Society 
(SDS). 

It was natural, therefore, for 
militant blacks to form their own 
organization, the Black High 
School Coalition. This organiza- 
tion concentrates on combating 
racism among teachers, getting 
Afro-American studies included 
in the curriculum, and supporting 
Cmmunity control of the school. 

But since all the issues are 
inter-related—even the Vietnam 
War has overtones of racism in 
that a disproportionate number 
of soldiers are negroes—black and 
white organizations have so far 
largely supported each other. It 
is one of the few bright spots in 
the racial picture. 





1. A measure designed to give local 
communities, such as Harlem, 
control over schools in their 
area, rather than having all 
schools run by the white-domina- 
ted NYC Board of Education. ’ 
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Thus, 
action undertaken by the Union, 
about 400,000 of the city’s 
1,100,000 high school students 
stayed out of classes. Thousands 
participated in violent day-long 
confrontations and guerilla type 
actions which tied up the city’s 
traffic and transportation. 

The strike was called to pro- 
test against certain clauses of the 
agreement which ended the NYC 
teachers’ strike, a sordid affair 
which gave a strong impetus to 
the Student Union. It has been 
apparent for years that the NYC’s 
predominantly white teachers 
have been unable to teach the 
uuderprivileged blacks who fill 
the city’s schools. 


Defeatist Attitude 


A defeatist attitude prevailed; 
black children were being 
“taught”? by teachers who did 
not believe they could learn. For 
most teachers, the job was little 
more than a day long struggle 
to keep order in the class room. 
But when black community 
leaders, supported by independent 
educators and Ford Foundation 
experts, tried to implement 
community control, the Teachers’ 
Union retaliated with a strike 
which, in the fall of 1968, closed 
the city schools for three months. 

The underlying racism they 
exposed in the process forced a 
political and social issue on the 
attention of the traditionally 
apathetic student (not to mention 
his parents). The teachers had 
made it clear that the problem 
of racism in the schools was 
systematic, not a matter of a few 
isolated incidents. 

By so openly putting narrow 
personal interests ahead of the 
needs of the schools, the teachers 
forfeited what little respect was 
left to them, and pushed many 
students into unfamiliar activist 
roles. Recruitment of support 
for the Union among black 
students was made far easier than 
it otherwise might have been. 

The babes were out of the 
woods. Looking back, it is easy 
to see that an explosion in the 
schools had been brewing for 
some time, and NYC, where 
people of all ages are more aware 
of political and social issues than 
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in the first city-wide 


almost anywhere else in the USA 
was the natural place for it to 
begin. A 

The increasingly violent 
agitation in the colleges was 
bound to spill over into the high 
schools; many high-school radicals 
have older brothers and sisters 
who are campus activists.2 But 
a number of other factors helped 
to awaken the minds of the very 
young to the problems of our 
age. 


Rebel Music 


The new music is on. In 
the fifties, popular music consis- 
ted entirely of inocuous love 
lyrics. Then came the Beatles, 
the Rolling Stones and folk 
singers Bob Dylan, Pete Seeger 
and Joan Baez. The new stars 
drew on the negro themes, bring- 
ing an awareness of negro 
problems to the screaming 13 
and 14 year olds who throng 
the pop concerts. Other topical 
subjects, especially the Vietnam 
War, crept into the lyrics. Rock 
music today is the music of 
rebellion and itis the music of 
children. 

A second background factor 
in the new ethos is the spreading 
use of marijuana. For many years 
ganja was smoked almost exclu- 
sively by blacks; itthus become 
associated with a set of attitudes 
hostile to the dominant white 
society. . 

With the possible exception 
of jazz musicians, the first white 
to take it up were the radicals 
who identified with black libera- 
tion. For this group, to have 
“soul” (to dig black music, to 
be a black brother) is a sought 
after quality which is difficult 
for the white non-pot-smoker to 
acquire. 

When Dick Gregrory, then a 
candidate for the presidency on 
the peace and Freedom party 
ticket, gave his rousing speech 
to the young demonstrators in 
Chicago, the wildest cheers were 
for citing the passage in the 
American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence proclaiming the right to 
revolt against tyranny. But the 


2. [n Spring 1968, SDS organized a 


student take over of the Columbia 
University which is located in 
Harlem. 


next biggest applause was for his 
praise of pot. 

America’s incredibly repres- 

sive anti-drug laws make 
“criminals” out of thousands of 
ordinary high school students. 
These laws have also served to 
unite the young radicals by 
providing a common focus of 
resentment. They have brought 
home to the apolitical students 
consciousness of injustice and 
the need for political action. 
Thus, drug use has become a 
factor that binds together the 
younger generation and sets them 
off from the booze-addicted 
elders. 
_ Perhaps, the most characteris- 
tic epithet of young radicals is 
‘phoney? that is hypocrite. 
The young, especially the aliena- 
ted pot-smoker have become 
hyper-conscious of the distortions 
fed to them by adult society. 

When that perennial rebel. 
Norman Mailer, campaigned 
recently for Mayor of New York ~ 
city, his platform consisted of 
three words: “No More Bullshit”. 
And as Rebert Kennedy once 
asked on national TV holding 
an ordinary cigarette in his hand, 
“How can our children respect 
us when these cigarettes which 
kill thousands every year of cancer 
are legal, while marijuana, which 
doesn't kill anybody, is banned?” 


How Democratic ? 


The radical high school 
student today is unable to under- 
stand how American can call 
itself democratic and yet support 
corrupt, fascistic regimes in South 
Africa, Portugal and Vietnam. 
He cannot understand how his 
“Jibéral’? parents can claim to 
be for civil rights, yet segregate 
themselves in all white neighbour- 
hood. With mocking bitterness, 
he holds up the great principles 
of freedom and democracy 
taught him in school and con- 
fronts the adult world with its 
failure to live up to them. 

The young radicals are sur- 
prisingly independent. The im- 
pulse behind their revolt owes 
little to adult leadership or to 
preaxisting ideologies. Some acti- 
vists are indeed affiliated with 


the SDS which count miny 
Marxists or Marxians among 
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its adherents. But the majority, 
if they believe in anything, 
believe in anarchism, an anar- 
chism mixéd with a strong 
does of America’s own ideology 


of freedom. They have made a} 


passionate commitment to 
equality, but it stems more from 
native American thought than 
from socialist theory. 

The young activists are 
shrewd enough to know that 
, certain adult organizations are 
out to manoeuvre and exploit 
them. Used-up Communist 
agitators can be seen, wherever 
demonstrations occur, distribu- 
ting their eternal propaganda. 
But the usual reaction is laughter 
and a shrug. To the kids, these 
Communists are as comic as 
J. Edgar Hoover, though the 
senile director of the FBI has yet 
to discover it, 


Against Establishment 


Howie Swerdloff is as cynical 


about Russia’s great power 
machinations as he is about 
adult America. A rigid bureau- 


cratic society on the known Com- 
munist models is the last thing he 
has in mind. China fascinates 
him, but he admits to having 
almost no accurate informa- 
tion about what is going on there. 
At any rate, what he admires is 
the Maoist revolt against Esta- 
blichment of any kind. 

Indeed, the most telling cri- 
tism of the young activists is 
that “they have no clear idea of 
the kind of society they do want”. 
This age old complaint of the 
middle aged always has some 
truth in it but why should kids 
be expected to tell us what is 
right. Their penetrating instinct 
for what is wrong is sufficient. 

They are forcing America’s 
adults to teke another look at 
themselves, and the picture is not 
very attractive. Perhaps this is why 
the reaction of the adult sector 
has been so spasmodic: outbursts 
of frustrated rage alternate . with 
efforts. tọ minimize the signi- 
ficance of what is happening. 

School officials attempting 
to deal with the problem seem 
to have no conception of what 
they are faced with. Some have 
tried to equate Union organizers 
with thugs and vandals, and haye 
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‘described student protests as 


“crime in the schools”, just as 
conservative politicians success- 
fully stigmatized racial distur- 
bances as “crime in the 
streets.” 

Other officials seem to think 
that minor administrative changes 
will solve everything. The Presi- 
dent of the NYC Board of 
Education, in a recent interview, 
said that “our administrators are 
so bogged down with paper work 
and a serious secretarial shortage 
that they don’t have a chance to 
spend the time needed to keep up 
with the temper of the times.” 


Real Inequities 


It has not dawned on them 
that they are faced with a sophis- 
ticated revolt against what has 
been unthinkingly accepted as the 
norm, nor that their students 
have a keen understanding of 
the real inequalities in American 
society. No amount of secreta- 
rial help will put an end to the 
agitation 

It is possible, though, that if 
the Vietnam War is terminated 
some of the urgency will be lost ; 
fear of the draft has done much 
to quicken the social concious- 
ness of America’s youth. Then too 
some reforms muy be implement- 
ed, the novelty of confrontation 
may wear off, and the level of 
tension lowered, 


_ Nevertheless, the implications 
of the revolt in the high schools 
connot be minimized. Until now 
each generation of students has 
entered college without realistic 
political beliefs. The jate-bloom- 
ing revolutionary impluses of 
most of today’s college students 
lack deep roots. 

After four years of college, 
they begin to think about careers 
and plan for marriage and fami- 
lies—all notorious antidotes to 
non-conformism. The habits of 
docility acquired in high schools 
reassert themselves and the 
campus activist turns into a pros- 
perous citizen. 

The new generation is learning 
to think for itself and to criticize 
at an ever earlier age, and it is 
to be expected that dissatisfaction 
with the system will be propor- 
tionally more comprehensive and 
and durable. 

A. generation of revolutionary 
veterans will soon be entering 
college. They will have four 
years to sharpen their criticism 
and intensify their commitment 
to social change. Upon gradua- 
tion, they will be far less likely to 
, turn into replicas of their parents. 

As the Volkswagon left Chi- 
cago, after a week spent battling 
the police and soldiers, Howie 
Swerdloff was pensive: “If you 
think I’m a radical, wait’til you 
meet my kid brother. He gets 
into high school next year How!” 
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socio-economic ideologies, is the 
only lasting solution of India’s 
political crisis. Some serious- 
minded elements in Smt Indira 
Gandhis camp bhaye started 
groping for a change in the 
organisational structure of the 
Congress While resigning from 
the presidenıship of the Congress 
Party in 1946, Achary Kriplani, 
had pleaded for an overhaul of 
the Congress constitution. He 
wanted it clearly defined as so 
“what should be the relation of 
the executive or the Congress 
Working Committee to the 


Government at the Centre”, 
otherwise the party would not 
be able to give a clear lead to 
the country., 

Sri Nijalingappa himself is 
credited with the intention of 
converting Congress into a “‘par- 
liamentary party” as in the 
United Kingdom, with a common 
head for both the organisational 
and parliamentary wings. Long 
before the fourth General Elec- 
tions, S1i S.K. Patil had advoca- 
ted the conversion of Con- 
gress into an election machine 
only. 


MAINSTDEARKA 


N 


A 


: Window on AIR 
RAM NATH 


new element recently intro- 

duced in the controversy over 

press freedom is the position 
of the All India Radio. How can 
Sri I. K. Gujral talk of monopoly 
in the press, it is argued, when 
broadcasting continues to be a 
Government monopoly? 

At the Press Club of India 
confrontation with senior editors 
the other day, the Minister of 
State for Information, it seemed, 
scored an easy victory. Apart 
-from his debating skill, which 
caught the editors unprepared, 
Sri Gujral spoke from a position 
of strength and really had some- 
thing to show for AIR. 

He had no hesitation in 
admitting that AIR is a mona- 
poly. But, then, it is controlled 
by (elected) representatives of the 
people, implying that therein lay 
its social accountability. Against 
this, newspapers are owned by 
“a few” and what do they have to 
show for their social accoun- 
tability? ’ 

Sri Gujral went on to make 
three points: first, AIR does 
not have an editorial policy, 
secondly, it does not try to 
express the views of one man; 
and thirdly, it is a forum for 
for discussion. And to prove the 
third, he pointed to one of the 
senior editors present who, he 
said, had used the radio more 
than anyone else to express his 
own views on national and 
international affairs. Would this 
have been possible, he asked, 
if the AIR were not a forum for 
discussion? The point obviously 


went home, at least for the 
evening. 
It is true, All India Radio 


has made a break with the 
past—a past in which Ministers 
in charge of the biggest 
and most important medium of 
mass communication had confined 
their interest to opening new 
radio stations in their constituen- 
cies or of preserving puritanical 
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traditions by banning film music 


‘or at best popularising classical 


music. 
The system of talks as an 


expression of views over AIR. 


is as ancient as broadcasting in 
India, but these were confined 
mostly to non-controversial and 
academic subjects and, even then, 
heavily censored. Introduction of 
“Today in Parliament”, scripted 
by outside journalists, and other 
features like “Topic for Today”, 
were the real beginnings of AIR 
asaforum for discussion, how- 
ever limited in scope and inhibit- 
ed in content. + 

It was the aftermath of the 
Chinese invasion that a few 
steps forward were taken. ‘India 
and the Dragon” following the 
main evening news bulletin, gave 
place to “Focus”, whch in turn 
is now replaced by “Spotlight”. 
In the meantime, ‘‘Meet the 
Press” has become a regular 
feature and the quote from 
Mahatma Gandhi wh‘ch hits the 
eye as one enters the portals of 
the Brodcasting House has begun 
to have some meaning. This is 
not to say that all is well with the 
AIR or that one can relax and 
leave it to Sri Gujral to run the 
radio as he likes, 

There is much in Sri Gujral’s 
claim that editors in AIR have 
far more freedom than those in 
newspapers. In many respects 
this is true.. Take the case of the 
mink coat accusation against the 
Prime Minister. AIR carried the 
item in its news bulletins, Would 
a newspaper in similar circums- 
tances carry an item about its own 
proprietors? 


Independent Role 


All this is very good and 
heartening. But is it enough 
just to be a little better than the 
newspapers? Is there no indepen- 
dent role for the All India Radio? 

Let us first examine in some 


detail Sri Gujral’s three main 
points. AIR has no editorial 
policy. The Minister seems to be 
taking an extreme view. Editorial 
policy is expressed not only 
through editorials but also in the 
treatment of news and views. 
Why should he fight shy of saying, 
for instance, that it is the AIR’s 
(editorial) policy to play down 
violence, communalism, or to 
promote the directive principles 
of state policy enunciated in the 
Cons'itution? 

Or, take such national pro- 
blems as family planning. What 
is AIR’s involvement in it? A 
mere pittance of noticing press 
hand-outs or family planning 
weeks or fortnights. One would 
expect that either the Family 
Planning Department (which 
directly handles most of its 
own publicity) would have a 
broadcasting unit of its own or 
AIR would have a family plann- 
ing forum like the farm forum. 

Sri Gujral seems on terra 
firma when he says that AIR 
does not represent one man’s 
views except for the few recent 
deplorable exceptions which were 


symbolised in the quip “All 
Indira Radio.” Barring these, 
AIR has either given both 


sides of the story or none at all. 
As for the AIR being a forum 
for discussion, one meets with the 
choice between the bottle being 
half full or half empty. Here 
again there has been a conscious 
effort to permit differing views 
over the air. But often one step 
forward has meant two steps 
backward. It is true several 
newspaper editors have spoken 
many a time freely on the radio, 
but the fact remains that they 
cannot just walk into the Broad- 
casting House on their own and 
ask to go on the air. Inviting edi- 
tors is still somewhat a matier of 
patronage and the charge is often 
heard that AIR car fully chooses 
whom to ask on what subject. 
This charge would lose its 
sting if AIR were to build up 
from among available journalists 
(and why not go out of Delhi for 
this purpose) a cadre of specia- 
lists who could be and should 
be called upon to take the mike 
on a development in their own 
field. This would also help build 
radio personalities whose views 
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listeners would look forward to 
instead of every journalist speak- 
ing on such disparate subjects 
from the death of a 


There is too much dependence 


- on Delhi-based journalists. Is it 


not possible, at least in those 
-cases where time is available, to 
record a journalist er a professor 
or a scientist in Calcutta, Bomby, 
Madras and feed the tape to New 
Delhi? 

The way people’s reactions to 


the bank’ nationalisation were . 


covered by AIR shows there is 
neither dearth of talent nor of 
facilities. Why then are such 
programmes only exceptions? 


Bank nationalisation is one 


_ Issue on which AIR’s forum for 


discussion dithered. Nota single 
opposing view was allowed. This 


"seems strange since a vast majo- 
supported ` 


rity of the people 
nationalisation and a mere 
expression of the other view 
could not have affected people’s 
enthusiasm, whereas it would 
have only exposed those who 
oppose socialism. 


Glaring Weakness 


_A glaring weaknes in the 


AIR came to light recently during 


\ 


; of information. 


the Ahmedabad riots. It would 
be wrong to blame the local 
station; the fault lies with the 
central authority which even 
after twenty years of experience 
with communal rioting, has not 
drawn up a war book for stations 
to meet such eventualites. 

The moment curfew is impos- 
ed, radio becomes the only source 
In other words, 
one expects most people to be 
listening to the radio. This 
listening could be capitalised to 
cool people’s tempers by subtle 
use of national and patriotic 
songs interspersed with stories of 
men and women of both comm- 
unities risking their own lives to 
save those of others. 

It would, of course, be too 
much to expect an AIR station 
to play an active role in stopping 
communal violence. It could do 
so only if it had a system of 
liaison and coordination with 
the State and Central intelligence 
and law and order authorities 


` and a’ conscious commitment in 
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saint to ~ 
- China’s latest nuclear test. 
“crisis. 


such matters. 

One wonders why the Prime 
Minister’s voice could not be 
carried over Ahmedabad radio 
during the worst days of the 
If it was not possible to 
use telephone lines, a tape could 
have been flown from Delhi. 

It would. be interesting to 
find out what AIR did to scotch 


rumours, which it seems, did the - 


most in aggravating and prolong- 
ing trouble. However, it is time 
the Home Ministry and Informa- 
and Broadcasting Ministry put 
their heads together on how best 
the radio could be used in (a) 
preventing communal violence, 
and (b) stopping them quickly 
if they erupt unexpectedly. 


Full Credit 


Whoever thought of the Yuv 
Vani deserves full credit for the 
idea and it is here that a revolu- 
tion is taking place in AIR. Some 
of Yuv Vani’s discussions have 
been more scintillating, critics say, 
than the ones in which the older 
and experienced broadcasters 
have taken part. Of course, this 
wonderful programme has to be 
saved from the dominance of the 
western-oriented affluent sections 
of our society. 

Some of the Gandhi centenary 
programme, too, have proved 
that arguments of lack of reso- 


_ urces and technical facilities put 


out on behalf of the AIR -are 
mere excuses. Intelligent planning 
and drive have produced good 
results. 

Like newspapers, AIR too 
suffers from an obsession with‘ 
crisis-news and an urban bias. 
VIP coverage is another curse. 
An AIR correspondent (and for 
that matter those of the. news- 
papers also) would go to the 
Laccadives only when the Prime 
Minister goes there, or when a 
calamity has overtaken some 
unfortunate region. A lot of good 
things are happening all over the 
country. The green revolution, 
the transistor revolution and many 
other silent revolutions go unre- 
ported. AIR is still desk-borne. 
Don’t expect people to come to 
the mike; take the mike to them. 

The number of radio licenses 
in India has shot up to a some- 
what respectable figure of 10 
million with a hundred per cent - 
increase in the last five years 
alone. The daily newspapers, on 
the other hand, have just touched 
a combined circulation: of seven 
million. = 

.A tremendous advantage of 
the radio is that it can reach even 
the illiterate, in the remotest 
corners of the country and in a 
matter of seconds. Is the radio 
just going to compete* with the 
newspapers or fulfil the social 
purpose Sri oun often talks 


_ about? 





MIXED ECONOMY AT CROSSROADS (Continued from page. 11) 


time has now come to introduce 
a qualitative shift in the balance 
between the private and the 
public sectors. Similarly; in the 
case of policy on foreign private 
capital, the time has come to 
bury for all time to come the 
concept of foreign capital supple- 
menting Indian capital. Also 
sooner this guarantee of non- 
discrimination against foreign 
capital is withdrawn the better 
it would be, more so when’ the 
foreign companies are exploiting 


on a large scale the policy of 
delicensing, and the increase in 
the exemption limit of licensing 


to Rs 25 lakhs ‘from Rs 4 
lakhs. , 
All the same, if the Dutt 


Committee recommendations lead 
to a discussion with a view to 
reopening the basic issues, it 
would serve its purpose and 
become a useful aid in the strug- 
gle to remove all the road-blocks 
to economic development and 
‘socialism, á 


* 
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U. P. SCENE 


Nationalisation of Sugar Industry 


ANEES CHISHTI 


UDGED from.the standpoints of 
social justice and industrial 
advance, the case for nationa- 

lisation of sugar industry in 
Uttar Pradesh is incontrovertible. 
Considerations of fairplay with 
regard to over 20 million sugar- 


- cane growers and their dependents 


in the State in the face of 
arbitrary policies of the private 
millowners, should have convinced 
Sri C. B. Gupta and his colleagues 
of the social responsibility of tak- 
ing over the management of the 
sugar mills. - 

But the dependence of the 
Chief Minister and his faction in 
the Pradesh Congress on the 
finances siphoned out of the sugar 
factories as- donations to the 
Congress Party in general, and 
individual candidates of the 
former’s choice in particular, has 
prevented the State Government 
from acting so far. This is in 
spite of the fact that trade union 
and other movements from within 
the ruling Congress party as well 
as from the Opposition quarters 
oriented to the welfare of the 
canegrowers have been pressuris- 
ing the authorities to act, right 
from the early thirties which 
marked the advent of the industry 
in the State. 

That the British refused to be 
persuaded to do even a little bit 
of armtwisting of the sugar 
vested interess in the State is 
understandable, But twenty-two 


-years after the country’s indepen- 


dence, the fight for the industry’s 
march forward should be as 
difficult, if not more, as before, 
is beyond comprehension. 

It has been proved beyond 
doubt that the Chief Minister 
and his favoured coterie have a 
definite interest in the politics 
revolving round this most impor- 
tant industry in the State. There” 
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have been innumerable cases of 
non-payment of over-due arrears 
by the millowners and their 
getting away with the connivance 
of the Congress faction in power 
in Lucknow, In this regard there 
has even been discrimination bet- 
ween different millowners dep- 
ending upon their political persua- 
sions. 

One important millowner of 
Padrauna in Deoria district 
complained of revenge having 
been taken against him for his 
failure to contribute to the funds 
of the Congress, or more appro- 
priately, its dominant faction, 
thus: “The Collector (District 
Magistrate)..... was prejudiced 
against this mill. Some Marwari 
people and the Collector were in 
one group. The Marwaris have 
been against us. They have their 
sugar factories and they owe 
twenty-five or thirty lakhs (of 
Rup’es) and nothing is done, 
whereas we were auctioned off 
because of eight lakhs. The 
Congress wants a huge amount 
as chanda (contribution) and we 
can’t pay, so we are subject to 
all kinds of harassment.” (See 
Paul R. Brass, Factional Politics 
in ar Indian State: The Congress 
Party in Uttar Pradesh, Bombay, 
Oxford, 1966, p. 121) 


Ambiguous Announcement 


The announcement following 
the State Cabinet meeting on 
October 5 is docile and rather 
ambiguous. The official spokes- 
man briefing the press emphis‘sed 
onthe “opinion” of the Cabinet 
that “from the national point of 
view, private-owned sugar mills 
should be nationalised on the 
basis of a uniform pattern thro- 
ughout the country”. This cannot 
be described as an effective 


assertion by the Cabinet regard- 
ing the sugar industry in the 
State which has some specific 
problems that should be the main 
concern of the State Government. 

In contrast, the next day’s 
meeting of the UPCC executive 
emphatically supported the tike- 
over demand. This, viewed along 
with the overwhelming support 
for former Agriculture Minister 
Genda Singh's signature cam- 
paign (which has the total support 
of Sri Kamlapati Tripathi 
and his followers in the party 
tank), should be considered as an 
almost unanimous support for 
the nationalisation demand. 

That the Bhartiya Kranti Dal 
has given its active cooperation 
to the nationalisation efforts of 
Sri Singh and his associates is 
an added proof of the people’s 
urges on this question. 
The public meeting organised in 
Muzaffarnagar by the BKD on 
October 6 is said to have attracted 
over a lakh of people rallying 
round the demand for nationalis- 
ation of the sugar industry. 

Statistics reveal that all is not 
well with the industry in the 
hands of the private business 
m gnates, The fact that the 
tmillowners have refused to go in 
for modernisation and fresh 
investment during the last few 
years, has been the main stumbl- 
ing block in the way of increased 
production. The accompanying 
Table-1 speaks for the decline in 
the industry during the last 
decade and half. Tables-2 and 
3 also shows the declining trend 
in the State's industry which used 
to be the pioneer during the 
earlier years. (See Table on 
page 33). 

That the millowners have had 
a free hand regarding retrench- 
ments, lay-offs and lock-outs is 
the factor responsible for most of 
the ills of this major bread earner 
for over 90 per cent villagers in 
the main sugar areas of the State 

The present demand for natio- 
lisation of the sugar industry is 
being linked with the post mid- 
term-poll Congress politics in UP 
by some of Sri Gupta’s supporters. 
Jt has even been alleged that Sri 
Genda Singh is waging this battle 
for nationalisation to bring about 
a showdown against the Chief 
Minister who did not include Sri 
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Singh in his -Cabinet reportedly 


at the instance of the sugar bosses.” 
But anyone who is acquainted | 


with the political career 
of Sri Singh and his role in the 
area of his operation—Deoria 
district—would bear testimony to 
the baselessness of this theory. . 

_ Sri Singh is a respected peasant 
leader from eastern Uttar Pradesh. 


\ 





` Did you help. 


He has been in the thick of the 
sugar politics since the forties and 
has always supported the under- 
dog. \ Whether he was in the 
Congress or outside (he left Con- 
gress in 1948 to join the Socialist 
movemeut and returned to the 
old party along with Sri Chandra 
Sekhar and his group in the area}, 
he fought for genuine rights of the 


a 


fed 


‘provide a roof 
- for this family? 
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Yes, you did, through 


© your LIC policy! — 


Thousands of people live in houses built with the help of LIC 
funds, of which your premiums form a part. 

. When you take an LIC policy, you not only gain security but 
join hands in a vast‘endeavour for mutúal benefit. ` 


LIC assists with loans for: 


(1) Mortgage of Immovable Properties 
(2) “Own Your Home” schemes ' : e: 

- (3) Co-operative Housing Societies for LIC employees. 
(4) Housing, to individual employees of LIC. , 
(5) Employee Housing Schemes for Public Limited Companies. 
(6) Public Limited Companies’ Co-operative Housing Societies 


-for employees, 


LIC Your: companion 
| ‘in progress 


AGP/LIC(Z*57- - 
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Pret atl, 


canegrowers: — 

In fact, it was his work if the 
rural sugarcane growing area, 
which was mainly respohsible for 
breaking the Brahmin-dominated 
Congress faction in Deoria led by 
Sri Ram Dhari Pande, a follower 
of Baba Raghava ‘Das the 
Maharashtrian Brahmin who came 
to be known as the “eastern UP’s 
Gandhi” and was the main Con- 
gress inspiration in the area during 
the forties. g i 

Sri Singh’s commitment to the 
interests of the. canegrowers is 
definite and total. When he spoke 
over thè All India Radio armed 
with statistics and figures, pitted 
against a prominent sugar magnate 
in the “Spotlight” programme 
last week, it was. with a sense 


. of realism rather than mere emo- 


tion. 
State Ownership 


Questions have been raised 
‘whether the factories should be _ 
put in the public sector or the 
cooperative, sector. Sri D. R. 
Gadgil’s preference for sugar co- 
operatives need not necessarily be 
in opposition to the growth of the 
public sector. The success of . 
cooperatives in the sugar industry. 
in Maharashtra must be his logical 
argument. : 

Sri Genda Singh has also 
given figures to demonstrate -that 
sugar cooperatives have proved 
amply successful in Maharashtra, ' 
They have beén mainly responsi- 
ble for the growth of the industry 
in that State. 7 

Whether State ownership is 
to be preferred over cooperative 
ownership can be decided at a 
later stage after examining the 
pros and cons of the two systems 
in this special case, But the Cent- - 
ral Government should immedia- 
tely adopt necessary measures to 
take over control the UP units 


‘now in terrible mess of stagnation 


~and decay, 
The State. Government hag 


. passed the baby on to the Centre 


in the-bope that an overall policy 
of sugar nationalisation would be 
difficult to formulate. It has done 
so on the pretext that sugar is not 
4 State subject. Any early Central ` 
direction, even if it is.to be in the 
limited scope of Uttar Pradesh, 


, would be welcome to say the least. 
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Rabat in Perspective 


K. M. P. 7 


He Rabat incident has led to'a 
rethinking on Indian foreign 
policy. It is, therefore, 

necessary that we should attempt 
to define our major political and 
economic interests and draw the 


’ lessons from the diplomatic 
defeat we suffered at the Islamic 
Summit. . - 


There is no point, as some 
have attempted to do, in minimis- 
ing the importance of the defeat 
suffered at Rabat, or seeing in it 
a victory for India froma long- 
term point of view. Before we 
can attempt to redefine our policy, 
it will be necessary to analyse the 
implications of the Rabat meeting. 

India was not one of the coun- 
tries which were originally invited 
to the Islamic Summit. It was 
only after India sought an invita- 
tion and approached the various 
countries that the conference in- 
vited. the Government of India. 
Normally, there would be nothing 
wrong in seeking an invitation to 
a conference if matters vital to the 
interests of the country are being 
discussed, and exclusion would be 
detrimental to national interests. 
That after all is the purpose of 
diplomacy. oe 

The British, past masters in 
diplomacy, for example, have not 
only begged for an invitation to 


join the Common Market, and in’ 


spite of the repeated rebuffs have 
continued to press for it using all 
sorts of pressure tactics including 
the shady incident known as the 
Soames interview. : 

It is not the fact that India. 
sought an invitation that was 
objectionable, but the sacrificing 
of principles to expediency. No 
vital interests of India were in- 
volved at the Islamic Summit. It 
should have been realised that the 


gathering of such disparate ele- 
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ments will not be able to reach 
decisions of any significance. 

It is true that though ‘the 
gathering was called an Islamic 
Summit, the major items on the 
agenda were the Al Aqsa mosque 
and the Palestinian problem, and 
India with a population of over 
60 million Muslims, can claim to 
have an interest in any matter 
affecting the religious places of 
the muslims. But, and this is 
significant, India is a secular 
democracy, the Government is 
neutral between the religions. 
While the Indian Parliament and 
all sections of the community 
condemned the vandalism, the 
decision to participate ina con- 
ference which primarily empha- 
sised religion was a blunder. 

If the conference was to con- 
demn vandalism, and to` discuss 
the Palestinian problem, an Isla- 
mic conference was not needed. 
Many .countries which are not 
Islamic would have willingly 
participated in the meeting. The 
emphasis was on Islam and not 
on Palestine, it was an attempt 
to exploit religious sentiment for 
political purposes. Even countries 
which are Islamic, like Syria and 
Iraq, or where the large majority 
are Muslims, like Indonesia, re- 
fused to attend the meeting. Out 
of the 12 African countries invited 
to the conference, because they 
were considered Islamic enough, 
only six were willing to participate. 


Politically Motivated 


India should have realised, 
when these twelve countries whose 
combined Muslim population is 
not equal to the number of Indian 
Muslims were invited but not 
India, that the lack of invitation 
was politically motivated, and 
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should not have gone in the high- 
ways and byeways of West Asia, 
seeking for an invitation. Asa 
secular country it had no busi- 
ness to seek an invitation to a meet- 
ing of politico-religious character. 

It is apparent that obsessed as 
itis with Pakistan, South Block 
failed to see the significance of 
the Rabat meeting. The Arab 
world is sharply divided into two 
blocks—the progressives consist- 
ing of Algeria, Syria, Libya, 
Sudan, UAR and Iraq, the two 
Yemens, and the reactionary 
states controlled by the Kings 
and Sheikhs, with countries like 
Lebanon and Tunisia pursuing 
their own course, Within the 
Arab world, the progressives are 
in a majority and, in order to 
redress the balance, the Kings and 
Sheikhs have attempted to broa- 
den the front. 

Saudi Arabia and Morocco 
have been the champions of an 
Islamic entity; and Pakistan, 
which is regarded with suspicion 
by -progressive Arab States and 
wanted to gain a foothold in West 
Asia, was another ardent champion 
of Islam. Their previous attempts 
to form an Islamic bloc had failed. 
The Al Aqsa mosque outrage 
provided them with an oppor- 
tunity. 


Conservative Forces 


_ The conservative states were 
willing to exploit the religious 
emotions to serve their political 
ends, and the Arabs were joined 
by the CENTO powers— Turkey, 
Iran and Pakistan. The conser- 
vatives were to dominate the con- 
ference, and since two of them 
are close allies of Pakistan, and 
the Kings of Morocco, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia as well as the Prince 
Prime Minister of Malaysia are 
sympathetic to him, he was able 
to impose his views on the con- 
ference. 

India was snubbed and humi- 
liated but what did the Arabs 
get out of the conference—nothing 
more than what the UN has 
offered them. Their Islamic allies, 
who maintain friendly relations 
with Israel, were not even willing 
to break off dipiomatic relations 
with Tel Aviv. On the other 
hand, by merging the national 
struggle for liberation with a reli- 
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~ gious struggle, the political initia- 


tive has passed into the hands of 


_ the conservative forces. 


The next meeting of the poli-' 
tical committee will lead to the 
consolidation of the reactionary 
elements, unless the progressives 
realise the peril which the Arab 
nation faces and coordinate their 
policies. 


The real beneficiaries of the’ 


Rabat Summit have been the 
Western. powers? Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan are closely 
linked to the West; Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey are not only 
linked together but also to the 
West. By forming an Islamic 
Bloc, the~ West has once again 
entered the West Asian political 
arena in a big way, it has an 
Islamic legion to fight Arab 
nationalism, 

From Napolean onwards, 
Western powers have attempetd 
to use Islam as a political weapon, 
and every time it is Arab nation- 
alism tbat has been the victim. 
The Rabat conference is no excep- 
tion, Arab nationalism has been 


submergerd by the Islamic 
entity. 
West Delighted 


It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the West was delighted by 
India’s exclusion and the so-called 
success of the Rabat conference. 
Indeed, there is every reason to 
see the Al Aqsa outrage in a new 
light, for Israel has disclaimed ‘all 
responsibility for it and the min 
who has beea charged with the 
crime isan Australian. Is it not 
possible that the outrage was 
deliberately planned by some 
Western intelligence agency to 
serve the politcal purpose which 
the Rabat cenference achieved? 
The erthusiasm of Pakistan and 
Tran, and, after an initial refusal, 
the willingness of Turkey to join 
it, are pointers. More will be 
revealed perhaps when the 
Israelis hold the trial in public 
.  Ttis inthe light of the deep 
conflict between pro-Western 
elements and_ the anti-imperialist 
forces in West Asia that we 
should reassess our policies, 


There is no point in dumping all | 
together and . 


Arab countries 
treating them as friends. Morocco 
and Jordan are definitely hostile 
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to us. King Hussain’s treatment 
of the Indian delegation, -his 
bracketting togethere of India and 
Israel as countries where Muslism 
are oppressed, his reference to the 
violence in Gujarat, clearly 
indicate that there is no limit to 
his anti-India feeling. 

The mental balance of the 
King of Jordan is doubtful, he 
had swallowed the West bank of 
Jordan which belongs to the 
Palestinian Arabs. The partition 
of Palestine between Transjordan 
and Israel is one of the most dis- 
graceful acts in Arab history, and 
Hussain’s loyalty to the Arab 
cause was always suspected. He 
is too involved with the West and 
the West’s allies in the region to 
be a dependable friend, and the 
stab in the back he administered 
in Rabat should make us recon- 
sider our policy towards him. 


Feudal Monarchy 


Saudi Arabia is a feudal 
monarchy, where the Quranic law 
prevails and it is foolish to treat it 
asa friendly country except for 
the fact that considerable number 
of Muslims go on Haj. It was a 
mistake to have believed that the 
Shah of Iran will ever be able to 
devel :p an attitude of detachment 
towards India-Pakistan conflict. 
He is linked with Pakistan by a 
military alliance, the feudal system 
prevailing in the two countries 
create a community of interest 
which is cemented by the fear 
that a progressive united Arab 
nition will pose a challenge to 
their regimes. Turkey, too, is in 
the same boat. . 

All the three regard Arab pro- 
gressive forcesin the region as 
the major enemy. Turkey and 


Iran are willing to support 
Pakistan’ against India and in 
return Pakistan is willing to sup- 
port them against the progressive 
Arab states. 

Itis the inter-Arab conflict 
that is the central fact of the West 
Asian situation. It is what 
inhibits a united front of the 
Arabs. Indian policy has to be 
adjusted and modified to suit these 
facts. We cannot treat Turkey, 
Jordan, Morocco or Iran as 
friendly countries, and it is unlike- 
ly that unless there is a social 


transformation in these countries, ` 


their policies will ch :nge. 

But this does not. mean that 
present West Asian policy is a 
mistake. Basically, the conserva- 


“tive Arab States have the same 


interest as Israel, to put a brake 
to the economic and political 
revolution which will lead toa 
change in the social structure. 
Though the conservative Arabs 
are vociferous in their condemna- 
tion of Israel. it is the Jewish state 
and not the colonial fact that they 
condemn. 

For India, the fact that Israel 
is inhabited mainly by Jews is 
irrelevant. It-is because the West 
took Arab lands to settle an alien 
population and, thus, created a 
colonial situation, that is signifi- 
cant. The support for Palestinian 
Arabs is part of the anti-colonial 
struggle and, thus, part of India’s 
political heritage. 

To give it up, because the 


West Asian reactionaries wona _ 


a victory, would be a mistake. 
On the countrary, we should not 
only give the fullest support to 
the Arab progressive forces but 
thwart the West Asian reactiona- 
ries who are our common 
enemy. 
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Lenin: A Journalist’s Viewpoint . 


: JEAN-MAURICE HERMANN 


F” personalities aroused such passionate discussi- 
onas that of Lenin. Yet,as Maxim Gorky 
wrote, if the cloud of hatred, lies and slander 
around his name had thickened even more, no force 
could extinguish the torch he had lighted in the suffo- 
cating gloom of the mad world. 

Today, friends and foes must admit that he was 
one of the most outstanding people of all times. We 
know that history is not made by heroes, that the 
latter get credit for expressing and implementing the 
demands and possibilities of their generation. Who 
fails to see today that things would have turned out 
differently without Lenin? 

Russia in 1917 would probably have stopped ata 
bourgeois-democratic revolution, which the White- 
guard reaction would immediately have taken over 
or destroyed. Without the radiant cause of Lenin, 
without the creation of the first state in the world to 
be free from capitalist exploitation, and without the 
international role it played, not only Russia’s history 
of development would have experienced a host of 
zigzags, but the world revolutionary movement would 
not have been what it is today. 

Can one help recalling today the brevity and 
shortness of this man’s life? Lenin could have headed 
his people many more years, and worked for the 
liberation of other peoples. During the years of 
the Nazi aggression he would have been of the same 
age as many other statesmen. 

The crux of the matter is not only in Lenin him- 
self, but what comes from Lenin, what originates 
from him;remains alive, and true, and most precious— 
his personal example. A man of action, a revolu- 
tionary, an experienced tactician and strategist of 
genius, a highly-educated humanist, an economic 
theoretician and a statesman—Lenin’s person lity 
dazzles one by its diversity and the scope of its gifts. 
Other people will undoubtedly pay them due credit. 

But we went to mark only one of the aspects of 
Lenin’s genius, the one we are most related to and 
which Lenin himself did not consider of secondary 
importance. We want to honour the memory of 
Lenin, the journalist, Lenin, the editor, the creator of 
newspapers. The memory of Lenin, who attached 
great importance to the press, and who, finally, from 
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the commencement of his juridical career ever stated 
in his document’s against the query, profession: 
Journalist. 


Brilliant Journalist 


Lenin was a brilliant journalist, regardless of 
whether he appeared in the capacity of a polemist, a 
political observer or as an expert in economics. 
Lenin's style of writing wis simple, without a single 
unnecessary word. He most skilfully made complica- 
ted questions accessible to all. He avoided verbal 
sumptuosity and affection, which frequently serve 
merely to disguise the emptiness and vagueness of 
thought. He insisted that words and expressions 
suit the moment and be designed for the masscs to 
whom they were addressed. 

Close to life, attentive to what was going on, 
Lenin possessed a high degree of the quality wh-ch 
was one of the factors that made for his 
political success, and which is of a purely 
journalistic nature. He quickly grasp:d a situation 
in its entirety, the direction of its development, and 
from them drew conc.usions. He could assess the 
relation of forces at any moment, and precisely 
determine how far it was possible to go, so as to 
subsequently advance resolutely to that extreme 
possible point. 

Close to life, he took advantage of every opport- 
unity to contact people. His door was always wide 
and hospitably open. Always polite, treating a peasant 
or a university professor, a factory worker or a 
foreign political personage asan equil, he always 
succeeded in winning his interlocutor’s favour, and 
by skilful questioning get the laiter to spetk freely 
and trustfully about what he knew. | This curiosity 
of his, this human sympathy, enabled him to under- 
stand and get the feeling of certain things he was 
unable to find in official records. 

Such was Lenin in his entirety. Such was Lenin, 
the journalist, whom we today honour. How well 
he could have utilized the means of direct communi- 
cation with the masses we know of today if he then 
had them at his disposal! He had a presentiment 
of their fantastic significance. 

He was enthusiastic over the first scientific accom- 
plishments in the field of radio. On February 5, 1920, 
he promised the scientist Bonch-Bruyevich, who was 
then working in Nizhny Novgorod, his full support 
in setting up a newspaper without paper or restric- 
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tions of distance. On January 26, 1921, he under- 
lined that this was a matter of extreme significance. 

Lenin’s interest in the press manifested itself at 
the very outset of his political career. Biographers 
describing his youth show him as a student devour- 
ing newspapers. He very quickly realized the 
potentialities of this weapon. 

Running like a red thread through Lenin’s entire 
life, the life of a scholar, fighter and leader, was his 
interest in the newspaper, his passion for the news- 
paper, his faith in the power of the newspaper. Could 
this not serve as a topic for reflection as to what we 
could learn for him, we, democratic journalists, who. 
desire our profession to serve the cause of freedom 
~ and mankind’s progress? 

Why did Vladimir Lenin occupy such a position 
with regard to journalism ? What was his concep- 
tion of journalism? Though he allotted certain cons- 
tant tasks to journalism, we can nevertheless distin- 

guish two periods in his life when he emphasized this 
or that particular task: the period of struggle and pre- 
paration to seize power, and then the period after the 
seizure of power. . ; 

Lenin himself clearly defined what he first of all 
expected from newspapers which he was attempting 
to publish or get published during the years of 
struggle against tsarism and capitalism. 

In his article Where To Begin? in May 1901, he 
wrote that the starting-point of activities, the first 
practical step towards creating the desired organisa- 
tion, or, to say, the main thread which, if followed, 
would make it possible to steadily develop, deepen 
and extend that organisation, should be the founding 

‘of an all-Russian political newspaper. Systematic, 
all-round propaganda and agitation, diverse and con- 
sistent in principle, would be impossible without it. 


Collective Organizer 


A newspaper, Lenin held, was not only a collec- 
tive propagandist and a collective agitator, it was also 
a collective organizer. Lenin with great sagacity 
foresaw that a newspaper would, with the aid of a 
network of distribution agents and readers, make for 
the establishment of contacts, would bring forth 
support, find champions and lay the foundations of 
the organisation. 

This experience was confirmed by the example of 
my country (France) during the Nazi occupation: 
the underground Resistance movément began to make 
itself felt with the appearance of newspapers around 
which an organized movement crystallized itself. 

But Lenin did not restrict the newspaper’s role to 
that of an incentive. Its contents should provide 
concise and diverse information, disseminate agita- 
tional topics and -engender reflection regarding the 
roads leading to socialism. What does that mean? 

The point was to awaken the consciousness of the 
masses by informing them of the actual state of 
affairs and the cause of events, counteracting the 
tendentious information of the bourgeois press. By 
means of explanations and analyses make the peaple 
understand the nature of society’s flaws and vices, 
and at the same’time forge unity by covering the 
problems of revolutionary strategy and tactics, and 
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raise ideological standards by means of information 
and public discussions. : 

These principles remain the same after the seizure 
of power but developed in a new framework. 

Lenin who was very concerned about getting 
serious and precise information for himself, also 
wanted every citizen to be provided, as far as possi- 
ble, with serious and precise information. . 

Lenin wanted the Communist press, seeing that it 
differed greatly from the capitalist press aud bore 
the imprint of a new society, to be closely connected 
with the masses and have the latter participate in it. 
In this context Lenin attached tremendous impor- 
tance to readers’ letters. He read them very atten- 
tively; he looked upon them as an indication of 
trust in the relations between the readers and the 
paper, a valuable source of information regarding 
the actual life of the people, and the only means to 
Gisclose errors and misuses, to fight bureaucracy, 
which he considered to be a grave threat to socialism. 
He encouraged this activity of the press, and perhaps 
saw in it the beginnings of a people’s control, which 
he considered to be one of the basic features of the 
socialist system. 

This brings us up to the question: now what did 
Lenin think about freedom of the press? He answer- 
ed tg question clearly and simply, by word and 
deed. 

Before the Revolution he fought to give the vast 
exploited masses a press of their own, a weapon in 
the struggle against the minority which was in power. 
After the Revolution, the main task was to consoli- 
date the socialist system and strengthen the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

This implies abolition of the state apparatus of 
the bourgeoisie and the destruction also of its pro- 
paganda apparatus, which is poisoning the mind of 
the wide masses. = 

The roaring, fiery years Lenin lived in are far from 
us. His thoughts are part of us. The USSR, whose 
first steps Lenin guided, became a mighty world 
power. Many other countries did away with the 
capitalist system. The peoples of the developing 
countries smashed the chains of old colonialism. 


Second Raters 


If rivalry does exist between imperialist powers, 
then those who were dividing the world amongst 
themselves during Lenin’s have, since the beginning 
of World War IL (which was a furious attempt 
to eliminate communism with fire and sword) and 
to this day, been second rate, and in many respects 
under the heel of American  imperialism—the 
largest and richest country and the best armed of all 
imperialist powers. 

Does it not look that the paramount task of 
progressive journalists both in the industrially deve- 
loped capitalist countries as well as in the “Third 
World” countries fighting for independence and 
national existence, is always the same; and that 
Lenin’s life and work can serve as an example: to 
enlighten and educate the people, to expose imperia- 
lism and the exploitation of man by man? For 
revolutionary journalists that means that they must 
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incessantly elucidate the principles of socialism until 
the truth triumphs. 

No less, and perhaps even more import, are the 
tasks of journalists living in countries that are build- 
ing socialism. 

In its striving to eliminate the consequences of 
the past; the democratic press should express the 
aspirations of the people, should be an instrument 
with the help of which errors and blunders are corr- 
ected. It is indeed called upon to ever more develop 
its role as an organ of democratic control, the latter 
being the major motive force of communist society. 

Besides, one must not leave out of one’s reckon- 
ing the threats of imperialism. As the portion of 
mankind that freed itself from the yoke of imperia- 
lism expands and strengthens, class struggle between 
states tuled by monopolistic bourgeoisie and those 
who have taken the road of revolutionary struggle, 
gains strength, 

The Soviet Union suffered foreign intervention 
during the civil war, a cordon sanitaire, and a Hitle- 
rite invasion, which was made possible because the 
Western powers had shut their eyes to the Spanish 
‘*war, the Anschluss and the Munich agreement. After 
the victory, paid for with so much blood, suffering 
and destruction, the USSR experienced the cold war 
and isolation. 

Let us look around us, let us open the paper. 
What is the meaning of the armed intervention of the 
USA in Vietnam and Laos, the blockade of Cuba, 
the division of Korea, intrigues and provocations in 
the Middle East, the military dictatorship in Greece, 
repressions, and the “‘guerillas” in Latin America, 
and so on, and so forth ? 


Terrible Danger 


What a long list of countries in which Commu- 
nist Parties are banned and Marxit propaganda look- 
ed upon as a crime! Never before has mankind 
been faced with such a terrible danger as is threaten- 
ing us today. ; 

Fabulous sums and the labour of millions, which 
could in a short space of time have eliminated poverty 
over the whole globe, is being devoured by an arms 
race of unprecedented scale. Atomic installations 
are being created, each one of which is capable of 
burning alive and burying forever the population of 
entire cities and districts, and poisoning the sources 
of life. 

Science is being monstrously distorted. Hund- 
reds of researchers are working to create not curative 
medicines, but chemical substances to kill life, and 
terrible microbes to bring on awful epidemics. 
Imperialism begot these monstrous processes and it 
is making no secret against whom these preparations 
are directed. 

Only the Soviet Union’s strength, the fear of its 
repulse, has until now been holding back the imperia- 
lists of the whole world at the brink of adventurism. 

Lenin showed us both, how to keep our heads 
and make sacrifices when called for in the name of 
peace and, when necessary, to forcefully concentrate 
all our strength and energy in the struggle against 
the agressor. He harboured no illusions, and neither 
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should be, regarding the nature of imperialism, which 
by its very essence spells violence and war. 

But the discrowing of imperilsm, need to maintain 
constant vigilance and continue the ideological strug- 
gle does not misrepresent the persistent and patient 
quest for peaceful co-existence. Every day, every week 
won in the struggle for peace is a victory. Lenin clear- 
ly saw that peace and security and the development of 
a new society would be fully and finally guaranteed 
only after the victory of socialism the world over. 

I know how much Vladimir Lenin disliked 
celebrations, ceremonies and praise. He avoided 
official honours, assembly halls with portraits 
and flowers. I read about how he voiced his dissa- 
tisfaction when delegates at the closing session of the 
Ninth Congress of RCP (B) one after another took 
the floor to congratulate him in connection with his 
forthcoming fiftieth birthday. He quickly left the 
assembly and finally called up Petrovsky asking him 
to put a stop to “this stream’ of praise’ and end 
“this repulsive thing’. When the Moscow Commit- 
tee arranged a small ‘‘Communist soiree” to mark his 
birthday, he showed up only after the official speech- 
making, and never again celebrated his birthdays. 

Have we a right to force upon him, who is not 
with us, ceremonies which he would not have wanted 
because of his modesty? I think we have. Lenin 
today belongs not to himself. He belongs to 
history. He has become part of what we possess. 
He belongs to all of us. The only way we can 
honour him, a way he would not have objected to 
is to get together and declare that we remember 
him, that we are continuing his struggle and trying 
to implement his aspirations in life. 





NATIONALISATION OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 








(See page 27) 
TABLE I 
Trends in Sugar Production in India and UP 
(n Lakhs Tonnes) 
ae “950-51 1965-66 1968-69 
Total production 11.18 35.33 35.50 
UP's production 6.02 13.74 11.88 
Share of U.P. in 
percentage 53.80 38.90 33.50 
TABLE It 


Share of Major Sugar Producing States in the Total Production 
of Sugar in India 








(percentage) 
1950-51 1965-66 1968-69 
UP 53.8 38,9 33.5 
Maharastra and 
Gujarat 10.4 18.5 23.0 
Others 35.8 42.6 43.5 
Total —_— 
100 100 100 
TABLE II 
Share of UP in the Installed Capacity 
of Sugar Industry 
( percentages ) 
1950-51 512 - E 
1965-66 39°20 
1968-69 37:50 
OT I, a 
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Our Educational Problems 


ANJANI KUMAR SRIVASTAVA 


NIVERSITIES and colleges in 
India today are faced with 
a multiplicity of problems. 
Several of them are at least half 
a century old. Very few real 
attempts have been made to 
solve them and the few attempts, 
spasmodically made, have not 
produced any appreciable results. 

There is need for a real 
revolution in the field of educa- 
tion to day. Standards have 
fallen low. Indiscipline has 
grown among students. Teachers 
_ are driven to frustration. Colleges 
are ill-equipped to meet the 
demands made on them. Politi- 
cians instead of academ’‘cians 
have taken the lead in suggesting 
and carrying out reforms with the 
result that everything is in a state 
of confusion. The situation calls 
for a rad‘cal change. 

Today degrees are awarded on 
the basis of examination alone, 
and the successful candidates 
remain like birds perched on 
telephone wires. Important mes- 
sages pass through the wires, but 
the birds are unaware of them. 
Their only concern is to grip 
the wire firmly and sit comfor- 
tably. 

Similar is the flow of unassi- 
milated ideas from  text-books 
to answer papers through the 
memory of an examinee. He 
takes no pains to understand 
them. Why should he? A degree 
is the result of the transfer of 
memorised notes to answer books, 
It does not’ matter at all if they 
do not make sense to the exami- 
nee. = 
University degrees will be of 
no avail to a youngman if he 
behaves like a rustic, if he caa- 
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not marshal the ideas stocked in 
his memory in concrete situations 
of life. Degrees should be 
conferred not on those birds who 
merely perch on the wire of 
knowledge, but on th)se students 
who can digest ideas making 
them a part of their personality. 

A tolerant, patient and mature 
behaviour and a keen sense of 
responsibility are the most 
coveted qualities in every citizen 
and so in the students, too. The 
present-day education seldom 
cultivates in students these quali- 
ties which are so invaluable for 
a healthy, smooth and efficient 
society. It rarely prepares them 
for the gaim realities of the adult 
world. Text-books alone cannot 
cope with today’s demand on 
education. 


Restless Students 


Suppressed by the conserva- 
tive society, misled by political 
opportunists and driven to 
desperation by compelling econo- 
mic circumstances, the students 
today have grown restless. This 
youthful impulses to 
rectify this world cannot be 
neglected. Their grievances and 
grumblings are not so baseless as 
they sometimes appear to be, 
and must be redressed. Reforms 
have to come from above and 
when they do not come, the 
students decide to become 
their own masters. 


Recognise the student not 


merely as a student but as a’ 


human being with large interests. 
Recognise his hopes, ideals and 
anxieties for tomorrow. Rv-pres- 
sion of students’ aspirations is 
no cure. It will mean inferior 
sort of education and will lead to 
ultimate chaos. 


If the genuine demand of the 
students are met, the pattern of 
the student life must be redesi- 
gned. It should involve a large 
number of students in a ‘‘labora- 
tory-scale government” enabling 
many anaimless youth to give 
his best for everybody's bene- 
fit. The simplest illustrations 
would be hostel-messes run by 
the students, *college coopera- 
tive stores and canteens manned 
by themselves, student welfare 
centres, student’s art and science 
societies. 

There the creative urge of the 
youth will be utilised efficintly. 
Through these they will educate 
themselves in administrative skill 
aid the art of decision-making 
and acquire ‘a sense of responsi- 
bility. This will put them ona 
proper footing and make them 
better architects of tomorrow 
instead of a goalless mob. 


Teacher’s Attitude 


The kind of revolution that 
is need-d can be easily brought 
about if there isa change in the 
attitude of teachers towards their 
profession and if they become 
more conscious of the nobility 
and joy associated with it. 

It is necessary to create a 
consciousness among the teachers 
that they belong to that sacred 
profession to which the great 
immortals like Socrates in an- 
cient times and Tagore in modern 
times belonged, and that they 
have the same worthy mission 
to fulfill, To them is given the 
task of shaping the lives of the 
youth so that they may face the 
problems of life with dignity and 
self-respect. 

it is no doubt true that the 
circumstances in which the 
teacher is placed today are most 
depressing but he should realise 
that despite the dullness, the 
monotony and the boredom sur- 
rounding him, there is an element 
of romance about his work which 
demands heroism and courage. 
With such a realisation the 
teacher is sure to make himself 
the master of the subject he is 
called upon to teach, to grow 
enthusiastic in imparting instruc- 
tion to his pupils, and be able to 
stimulate enthusiasm in them. 
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With such teachers in our educa- 
tional institutions, many problems 
which baffle us today can be 
effectively solved. ` 

Those who are at the head 
of the institutions for higher edu- 
cation, should bear in mind that 
they are neither administrators nor 
managing directors of a business 
concern. Their main function is to 
provide facilities so that students 
within the portals of their insti- 
tutions are enabled to make the 
best use of their time. They 
must remember that they are 
heading a cooperative enterprise 
wherein students and the teachers 
are expected to pull their weight 
together. 

But even more than that they 
have to provide the atmosphere 
wherein it should be possible for 
the students to imbibe the virtues 


ree, 


l 
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which alone can keepa society 
alive and vital. They should be 
allowed-to come face to face with 
their problems in the certainty 
that they will be helped out when 
they need to be. 

The question of a suitable 
language in the educational set-up 
is also of no less importance. 
Language is the life-blood of 
education and of civilization. It 
is generally argued that Hindi 
should replace English very soon. 
But can Hindi live and survive 


only if it is difficult and incompre- 


hensible to the vast majority of 
Hindi-lovers? Should Hindi cur- 
riculum not be revolutionised with 
a view to making it a popular and 
pleasing subject, instead of being 
a subject to be learnt with sweat 
and tears? 


Let Hindi course and Hindi 


MANIPUR — QUO VADIS? (Continued from page 12) 


was first tried in the fifties (when 
these areas were called part C 
States) and found gravely want- 
ing. By 1957 the elected Govern- 
ments of the Union Territories 
had been abolished, but they had 
to be brought back under intense 
popular pressure. 

-But hardly any power has 
been given to these elected 
governments which functions 
more or less like appendages to 
the overlords of Territories, either 
called Chief Commissioner or 
Lt. Governor. The financial 
strings are inthe hands of the 
Centre. 

The Administrative Reforms 
Committee has, no doubt. sugges- 
ted changes in the pattern of 
administration. Whether that 
will satisfy the popular aspirations 
in Manipur and other Union 
Territories is yet to be seen. 

If not anything, Smt Gandhi’s 
visit to Manipur should serve as 
a warning tò New Delhi about 
the urgency of tackling the basic 
problems of. the area. Divided 
as itis, the local Congress may 
not be able to form a stable 
government. Nor would the 
Centre give respite to any govern- 
ment formed by the Opposition 
parties with the help of the dis- 
sident Congress legislators. A 
long spell of political uncertainty 
is in store for Manipur. 
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Meanwhile, the basic task 
facing the administration will be 
to create more job opportunities 
to tackle the rocketing unemploy- 
ment problem. Having the highest 
population growth rate in the 
country, the valley is almost 
heading for a population ex- 
plosion. 


Fertile Fields 


Prosperity of Manipur largely 
depends on its fertile fields and 
cottage industry, particularly 

„weaving. Educated youngmen 
hardly ‘have any employment 
opportunity and efforts to set up 
medium or small industries have 
failed. Traditional economy is 
today groaning under the pressure 
of unemployment problem. 

Precious little has been done 
to bridge the gap between the 
valley and the hill people, whose 
poverty contrast so sharply with 
the prosperity of the valley. A 
weak administration has failed to 
carry out the essential develop- 
ments like communications and 
educational facilities for these 
areas, although there was no 
dearth of funds for that. 

In the British days; the Maha- 
rajas of Manipur used to maintain 
their sway over these areas 
through their military might. The 
present-day administration seems 

Z 
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teaching become popular. Let it 
no more appear to be a hated and 
dreaded subject. This can be 
done by means of a very efficient 
and adequate teaching of English. 
Hatred of English will retard the 
intellectual growth of our young- 
men and will inhibit their love of 
literature 

It is, therefore, high time for 
educationists and the Govern- 


ment to give adequate attention - 


to the problem of education 
which is the back-bone of the 
nation. India’s future is in 
jeopardy, the number of social 
and cultural evils are increasing 
rapidly. Verily we are in the 
midst of serious clashes, con- 
flicts and contradictions. Where 
will all this lead to? Would 
we find a way out of our pro- 
blems before it is too late? 


to be suffering from a hangover 
of the past. 

Even after allowing the integ- 
ration of the Naga areas with 
Nagaland, Manipur will havea 
considerable tribal population 
composed of diverse groups, like 
Mizos, Mar, Gangte, Paite, to 
name a few. And only an enlight- 
ened policy can help build up a 
composite culture for a well- 
balanced development of Mani- 
pur. This is a task which is really 
challenging, 

The concept of an Eastern 
Council to take a comprehensive 
view of the problems of integra- 
tion and development of these 
areas has not met with much 
success. Assam is keen for it, 
but Nagaland feels this will make 
it compromise its position asa 
full-fledged State. 

With the growing demand for 
statehood for Tripura and Mani- 
pur, the Centre might as well try 
to persuade Nagaland to give up 
its opposition to the proposed 
Council. Even without interfering 
with the internal administration, 
the Council may help draw up a 
united approach to tackle the 
problems common to all these 
eastern areas. Apart from help- 
ing in a coordinated development, 
the Council may also succeed in 
removing the inter-State frictions 


over the alleged boundary disputes. 
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A Historic Struggle 


History of Freedom Struggle in Princely States; R.L. Handa; 
Central News Agency, New Delhi; pp. 414. 


To: is a plethora of litera- 
ture on the struggle for 
independence in the former 
British India, and there are a num- 
ber of scholarly publications by re- 
puted historians which are stud'es 
in depth of the subject. While 
these books bring out in full detail 
the historic struggle in British 
India, the contributions to the 
national movement by the struggles 
in the princely states has not been 
dealt with in all its aspect 
There seems to have been an 
over-emphasis on the main move- 
ment-—perhaps inevitable, in view 
of the organized and well-articu- 
lated expression of the urge of the 
people in British India—at the 
cost of the mass movements in 
the princely states. The contri- 
bution made by the popular for- 
ces in these states could be called, 
by no stretch of imagination, 
insignificant. In point of fact 
a little objective analysis would 
indicate thit there can be no 
sharp demarcation of the move- 
ments in various parts of India 
which in their totality represented 
the burning aspiration of the 
nation for independence. | 
The events in the Princely 
States followed the efforts made 
in British India under the leader- 
ship of Mahatma Gandhi for 
freedom and, it turn, accelerated 
the pace of struggle and streng- 
thened the movements in British 
India. There was a constant reac- 
tion and interaction between the 
forces in these p ‘litical divisions. 
To obtain a balanced and integra- 
ted perspective of the, national 
movement as a whole, it is essen- 
tial that historians devote greater 
attention to the former princely 
states. 
Sri Handa’s book, History 
of Freedom Struggle in Princely 
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States, is a dedicated effort in this 
direction. He was one of those 
who had observed the freedom 
movement from a vantage point. 
As a professional newspaperman, 
he had close contacts with many 
of the leaders of the All-India 
States Peoples Conference 
(AISPC). What he had observed, 
he had augmented by his patient 
and thorough research into the 
available literature. Entrusted 
with the task of writing the his- 
tory of the movement in the 
princely states by no less a person 
than the late Jawaharlal Nehru, 
he seems to have attacked the 
subject with missionary zeal. 

The subject is neatly structur- 
red into several chapters, each 
dealing with a single facet. They 
deal with the geographical and 
historicai definition of the states 


+ and their historical back round. 


The concept of paramountcy and 
its growth have beea gone into 
detail. 

The princes, in the last ditch 
battle fo- a favourable definition 
of paramountcy, engag'd a dis- 
tinguished band of lawyers and 
constitutional experts under Sir 
Lesliz Scott, who represented to 
the Harcout Butler Committee in 
1927 that the Indian States 
possess ‘d all sovereign powers 
except in so far as they had been 
transferred to the Crown that the 
relitionship between the Crown 
and the states should rest on 
treaties or other formal agreements 
entered into, and that the rights 
and obligations of the Crown 
under the relationship could not 
be passed on to p:rsons who were 
not under its control. 

The Butler Committee could 
agree only with the last proposi- 
tion. Some of its observations 
are historically relevant to the 


present situation obtaining with 
reference to the Privy Purses. The 
Butler Committee reported: ‘““The 
relationship of the Paramount 
power with the states is not a 
mere contractual relationship, 
resting on treaties made more 
than a century ago. It is a living, 
growing relationship shaped by 
circumstances and policy resting, 
as Professor "Westlake has said, 
ona mixture of history, theory 
and modern fact. 

“It is notin accordance with 
the historical fact that wien the 
Indian states came into contact 
with the British power they were 
independent, each possessed of 
full sovereignty and of a status 
which a modern international 
lawyer would hold to be governed 
by the rules of international law. 
In fact none of the States ever 
held international status...” 

Sri Handa rightly op‘nes that 
it is a moot point whether the 
British power in India was always 
motivated by only one considera- 
tion, namely, placating the princes 
to any limit in order to perpetuate 
British rule in India. 

Developing the subj-ct further, 
the author gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the administrations in the 
former states. The study is very 
objective and is supported bya 
wealth of data. The personal lives 
of many princes were far from 
exemplary and the constitutional 
and administrative records of 
most of the Sta’es were very un- 
inspiring, so much so that the 
few goo i efforts, as in the field of 
education, preservation of Indian 
culture, antiquities and monu- 
ments, promotion of fine arts, 
etc. made by some of the com- 
paratively progressive states, were 
cast into limbo. 

The popular resistance move- 
ment drew sustenance from the 
misdeeds of the princes and grew 
gradually into a mass agitation 
for responsible government and 
civil liberties. The Cong~ess reso- 
lution for linguistic demarcation 
of the provinces also lent support 
to the agitations. The prospect 
of linguistic unification at some 
future date drew together the 
people of India and the states, 
forging a powerful link between 


em. 
The relationship between the 
Indian states and the Congress is 
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dealt with exhaustively. The 
Congress stand throughout the 
struggle had been that, the repre- 
sentatives of the people rather 
than the nominees of the rulers 
should be sent to the future cons- 
tituent assembly. The first meet- 
ing of the AISPC had set the tone 
of agitation for ending the per- 
sonal and autocratic rule in the 
States. This led t6 the historic 
resolution in the Madras Congress 
session (December 1927) endors- 
ing the demand of the States 
people for responsible government. 

The AISPC continued with its 
crusading efforts for exposing 
the corrupt princes. The 
Indictment of Patiala and the 
“Navanagar of Prince Ranjee” 
were notable publications which 
were used as weapons by the 
AISPC in its confrontation with 
the princes. The AISPC held, in 
all eight sessions during its life 
span of twenty years. It succeeded 
in bringing ab ut a close identity 
with the Indian National Cougress 
in the early forties and, on the 
eve of independence, no distinc- 
tion could be made between the 
two. 

Assessing the contribution of 
the AISPC to the freedom move- 
ment, Sri Handa has devoted an 
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entire chapter to its’ role in the 
achievement of independence. By 
its outsp‘ken condemnation of 
the atrocities of the princes, thro- 
ugh satyagraha and other forms 
of struggle, it became the spear- 
head and symbol of resistance in 
the states. For twenty years from 
1927 to 1947, the AISPC was 
recognised by the people, as 
much as by the princes as the 
accredited popular organisation 
of the States people, even if 
the ruler dared not publicly ac- 
knowledge it. This fact proved 
to be a great asset during the 
years of the national struggle. 

The AISPC hastened the pro- 
cess of democratisation in the 
States and made them ripe for 
responsible government which 
facilitated easy integration. The 
cadre of men trained by the 
AISPC in the art of governance 
were ready to take over adminis- 
tration with the dawn of inde- 
pendence, 

Sri Handa’s long experience as 
a writer and his authentic know- 
ledge on this subject have turned 


‘this book into a notable contri- 


bution to the existing treatises on 
history and current affairs. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF ABORTION 


TS article on abortion by Sri 
V. R. Krishna Iyer (Main- 
stream Annual Number 1969) 
fails to make impressive reading. 
It is not that the legalisation of 
abortion ought to be opposed. 
In fact I feel it is a measure which 
needs urgent support. 

' But the ethics of abortion are 
vague and debatable. Sri Iyer has 
rightly asserted that it, is a time 
space-variable. The views express- 
ed by rustic.-moralists should best 
be shelved in what can be called 
superstional it archives. 

I would, however, 
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like to 


differ from Sri Iyer’s indiscri- 
minate acceptance of abortion. 
He appears to give it unqualified 
acceptance and holds that it 
should be treated with top 
priority. This is unsound. Ifa 
mother makes it a habit of conceiy- 
ing and then going to a clinic for 
abortion, it is certain that her 
health would break down. In fact, 
such a practice is harmful accord- 
ing to responsible medical opinion. 
So abortion should be resorted 
to only as the last measure. 
Unless other methods of con- 
traception are widely known and 


practised, the importance of 
legalisation of abortion will 
inevitably fail to make a decisive 
impression, Every method has 
its utility inasmuch as different 
methods suit different people. 
For instance, indiscriminate use 
of IUCD did a lot of harmto 
our women, specially ru al 
women, In fact, this has handi- 
capped our field work relating to 
family planning. West Bengal 
particularly is a victim of this 
irresponsibility. 

This may also be true of 
abortion. So we have to think of 
alternatives. The craze for con- 
traceptive pills should also be 
carefully checked. Those who 
suffer from migraine are bound 
to complain after taking con- 
traceptive pills. Regarding abor- 
tion, the policy should be that 
if all the contraceptive measures 
fail and the couple desires to 
remove the foetas, abortion may 
be advised. But repeated resort 
to abortion has been seen to 
damage general health of mothers. 

Sri Iyer’s frequent references 
to Soviet Union are irrelevant. 
The set-up in USSR is very 
different from ours. Ours is still a 
patriarchal society. Here concep- 
tions take place despite the 
reluctance of mothers. At least 
this has been the general expe- 
rience of our family planning field 
workers during the past few years. 
The consent of the woman is 
generally considered unimportant 
in our country. The prevalence 


of polygamy evidences , this 
hypothesis. 
Moreover, USSR and eyen 


some capitalist countries have 
satisfactorily tackled the problem 
of unmarried mothers.. All these 
things have made the frequency 
of abortion low in USSR. Sri 
Iyer has underlined some theories 
which have no application in 
India. He has repeatedly used 
the word birth control. This 
is conceptually wrong. Our motto 
should be not birth control but 
planned parenthood. 

Finally, any programme of 
family welfare on a large scale has 
to be thought over a wide canvas. 
Quotations from Moscow, Peking 
or Washington will be in vain if 
the field where it has to be applied 
is not adequately known. 

Calcutta Sankar - Ray 
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THE PREMIER EXPORT HOUSE CF INDIA 


(Recognised by the Union Government 


TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1968 
OVER 


Rs. 10,00,00,000.90 


(Rupees Ten Crores) 


Our Export Record 


Years 1959 and 1960 21.98 Million Rupees 
Years 1961 and 1962 46.7 | ‘a 

Years 1963 and 1964 78.58 $ 

Years 1965 and 1966 135.81 Y 

Years 1967 and 1968 183.11 


Commodities we have Exported 


Antiques, Basketware, Brassware, Bone Artware, Books and other printed Matter, 
Bed Sheets, Canned Food Products, Cardamoms, Carpets, Cashew Nuts, Chemicals, 
Coffee, Coir Yarn & Products, Engineering Goods, Essential Oils, Fresh Vegetables 
& Fruits, Horn Artware, Handicrafts, Hides & Skins, Indian Paintings, Ivory 
Artware, Jewellery, Ladies’ Chappals and other Leather Goods, Pepper, Precious & 
Semi-Precious Stones, Ready-Made Garments, Silks & Scarves, Shirts, Shoes and 
Shoe Uppers, Tea, Textiles, Tobacco, Turmeric, Tassar, Wooden Artware, 
Woollen Knitwear. 


Enquiries about any exportable item are invited 


Countries we have Exported to 


Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Canada Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German 

Democratic Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, Hungary, 

Italy, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, Rumania, 
Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


Enquirles from cny country In the world are welcome 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) Ltd. 


28, Ring Road, New Delhi-24, India. 
Phones : 625840, 625841, 626059. Grams : Naventer. Telex 497. 


Other Offices : (with respective Telex Nos.) 


Bombay . Bangalore . Calcutta - Cochin . Hyderabad . Madras 
(2498) (364) (608) (217) (268) (563) 
Guntur . Moradabad . Saharanpur . Agra 
Telegrams All Offices : (NAVENTER) 
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Spread of Education in Kashmir 


Jammu and Kashmir is perhaps the only State in the country where education is free from the Kindergarten 
class to the post-graduate standard. 


Expenditure on educational development has increased from Rs 35 lakhs in 1947-48 to over Rs 5 crores in 
1966-67. As a result of expansion measures the number of educational institutions has registered a hundred per cent 


Following is a close-up of progress recorded in this sphere of nation-building activity :— 
1. 


2. 
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Percentage of literacy has increased from about 6 per cent in 1947-48 to over 11. 
Expenditure on education has increased from Rs 35 lakhs in 1947-48 to over 5 crores. 


Total number of Primary Schools (for boys and girls) has increased from 1,190 to 4,561. Enrolment in 
these institutions has also increased from 65,309 in 1948-49 to about 3,33,000. During 1966-67 
175 Primary Schools (100 for boys and 75 for girls) were opened. ; 


Total number of Middle Schools has increased from 152 in 1948-49 to about 1,205. Enrolment in these 
schools has risen from 86,886 to over 95,000, 


Total number of High and Higher Secondary Schools has risen from 52 in 1948-49 to over 400. 
Sixty per cent of children in the age-group of 6-11 are in schools at present. 


Jammu and Kashmir University which started in 1948 as an examining body is now a full-fledged 
teaching institution with 21 post-graduate departments. In 1964 the University was re-organised Into 
two divisions, one each at Jammu and Srinagar with a view to affording sufficient opportunities for higher 
study to students in both the provinces. Annual grant of the University has increased from Rs 0.50 
lakhs in 1948-49 to Rs 25 lakhs at present. 


The number of colleges in the State has risen from 3 in 1947-48 to 16 at present, besides 3 aided colleges. 
The three-year Degree Course pattern has been introduced in all the colleges. 


A massive social education programme has been launched in the State. 943 Social Education Centres are 
functioning in the State. Expenditure on this scheme stood at Rs 61.21 lakhs in 1966-67. 


N.C.C. scheme has been launched in the State a decade ago. Over 20,000 cadets have been enrolled so 
far in 19 units functioning in various parts of the State. 


Technical education has made a headway in the recent years. There are number of technical colleges 
functioning at present which include one Regional Engineering College, one Medical College, two 
Agricultural Colleges, two Government Polytechnics, one each at Srinagar and Jammu, seven Industrial 
Training Institutions, one Ayurvedic College and one Tibia College. 


The Government has once again improved the pay scales of teachers and in some instances even exceeded 
the recommendations of Kothari Commission. ` 


Remote areas of Ladakh have also come within the ambit of the education development programme. The 
number of schools in the district has risen from 137 in 1961 to 254 at present. A special scheme known as 
oe Area Scholarship” has been introduced in the District to attract a large number of children to 
schools. 
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No government ` 

2. Fe aera 
to ignore the urges 

of the common people. 
After all, democracy 

has its basis 

on those very urges 

and if any government 
flouts them, — 

it is pushed aside 


and other governments 





take it over. 
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AMRUTANJA 


s x Get quick relief from colds, headaches, sprains 
} it and muscular pains. Rub in Amrutanjan, on the 
h Ë 





spot and get quick relief. It's a trusted home 
remedy for over 75 years. Keep a bottle always 
handy. Also available in economy jars and low-cost 
compact tins. 


Amrutanjan-10 medicaments in one, 
to relieve aches, colds and pains. 
Amrutanjan Ltd., Madras - Bombay - Calcutta - New Delhi - Hyderabad - Bangalore. AM-5340 
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foot-free comfort 
is a must 
from the first step 


Bata shoes for children are specially designed for 
growing feet. They are specially constructed to 
give firm foot support with unmatched comfort. With 
ample toe-room, snug-fitting heels, anc’ flexible 
soles that allow freedom for natural movement. 
Good-looking, long-lasting, foot-pleasing 
shoes : just the shoes to grow up with. Bring 
your child today to your neares: Bote Store. 
Let us give him a lasting guod fit. 





Bunty 9.50 





Baby 9.50 


Booti 9.95 


A For Growing Children 
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An Inadequate Response 


HE walk-out staged by the representative of 
the Jana Sangh from the meeting of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the National Integration 

Council, Sangh president Vajpayee’s demand that 
the Congress “syndicate”? should get due representa- 
tion in the Integration Council, RSS boss Golwalkar’s 
objection to more adequate representation for 
Muslims in the police force, and the Shiv Sena’s latest 
round of Muslim-baiting, all fall into a pattern which 
spells the biggest threat so far to the secular basis 
on which the Indian nation is founded. 

The concerted attempts to make out that pro- 
vocation by ‘‘pro-Pakistani” elements is all that was 
responsible for the unprecedented atrocities perpet- 
rated against the Muslim community in Ahmedabad 
and other towns of Gujarat are also part of this sinis- 
ter pattern. There is clearly a major move afoot to in- 
flame feelings among the Hindus against the Muslims, 
and to justify and exonerate the communalists who 
before and after Independence have been engaged in 
fanning hatred against the biggest minority commu- 
nity in the country. 

It is in this context that the isolation of the Jana 
Sangh -and by implication the fascist RSS which 
controls this so-called political party-—at the meeting 
of the Standing Committee of the NIC has to be 
viewed. It is no doubt true that the NIC is not yet 
fully representative of all the secular and democratic 
forces in the country; but this fact only emphasizes 
further the general revulsion among the better 
elements in our society against the hate propaganda 
of the Jana Sangh and the RSS, represented by the 
NIC Committee’s firm rejection of the Jana Sangh’s 
bid to denigrate a big chunk of our population and 
question its patriotism. 

It is a welcome sign that for the first time there 
has been bold recognition of the anti-national role 
being played by the Sangh and the RSS. That the 
coming together of the secular and democratic 
sections of public opinion against these divisive 
organizations is correct has been amply demonstrated 
by Sri Golwalkar’s echoing of Sri Balraj Madhok’s 
notorious thesis about the Muslim section of our 
population being a “security risk.” 

The hysterical utterances of the Sangh and RSS 
leaders and their friends formally outside the or- 
ganisations, show that the Hindu communalists are 
conscious of growing public resentment of their 
activities and are, therefore, preparing for some kind 
of a showdown. This is what the Government as 
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well as democratic political parties and the enlighten- 
ed sections of the public have to recognise and be 
fully prepared to meet. 

The NIC Standing Committee showed awareness 
of the danger, but it is doubtful if the resolution it 
adopted meets the needs of the situation. It is not 
enough to oppose talk of “Indianisation’’ of a section 
of Indians of whom the Sangh and the RSS do not 
approve; the need is to organize effective and swift 
action on the part of the state as well as among the 
people. If firm action has not been taken so far to 
put down the communal reactionaries, it is not 
because of lack of public support for such action but 
because the communal elements have had friends and 
well-wishers in the seats of power and in the bureau- 
cratic set-up Despite all the talk about combating 
communalism, there has been no honest effort to 
weed out communal infiltrators from the administra- 
tive apparatus and from the educational institutions 
where they have been working havoc with the rising 
generation. 

Badshah Khan has rightly condemned both Hindu 
and Muslim communalists who are misleading igno- 
rant people into violence. But it has to be recognized 
that without the existence of a massive para-military 
organisation of Hindu communalists to hold outa 
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constant threat to the security of life and property of 
the minorities, Muslim communalism would not have 
found it possible to survive in this country. By cons- 
tantly questioning the loyalty to the country of the 
Muslim community, the Hindu communalists have 
been diverting attention from the legitimate grievances 
of our biggest minority community which over 22 
years of freedom has remained in the same backward 
state as it was in 1947 and earlier. 
The “appeasement” of Muslims about which the 
Jana Sangh and the RSS talk incessantly is no more 
_than the verbal concern expressed by leaders of the 
secular parties over the continuing insecurity in which 
Muslims are forced to live. It is time that the 
Government and the secular parties firmly decided 
that concerted efforts should be made not only to 
protect the lives and property of Muslims and other 
minorities but to give members of these communities: 
the economic and other opportunities that are due to 
them by right as citizens of this country. 
Muslim communalism is a negative factor which. 
can be easily eliminated once the aggressive com- 
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munalism within the majority community is ended. 
Modernisation of the Muslim community is being 
made more difficult than it need be only because of 
the fears engendered by the utterance and activities of 
the Jana Sangh, RSS, and like organisations. It isa 
process that cannot be forced from outside; reform 
of Hindu society has always taken place from within, 
and so it has to be in the case of the Muslims. Itis - 
the duty of the ‘majority community to create the 
atmosphere in which such desirable changes can be 
brought about by the enlightened ones in the mino- 
rity community. 

The first step.in this direction has necessarily to be 
administrative, political and social action to eliminate 
from our midst the mentality represented by the Jana 
Sangh, the RSS and the Shiv Sena. The leaders who 
courageously undertake this task are certain to receive 
massive support from the masses whose aim is no 
more than to live their lives in peace and advance 
in economic terms. The battle will in any case be long 
and arduous, and the longer we fight shy of joining 
it the more difficult will the task become. 


ATTLE of strategies has now 
given way to a_ battle of 
‘numbers between the suppor- 

ters of the Prime Minister and 
the syndicate. The former are 
scheduled to return this week to 
the Capital to report .on their 
success or otherwise in securing 
the signatures of AICC members 
in different States ona requisi- 
tion for a special AICC session 
to elect a new Congress President. 
The syndicate emissaries are 
. now following the same beat 
to undo the work of their 

adversaries. 
- Of the 709 AICC members, 
the Prime Minister’s supporters 
are confident of securing the 
signatures, of about 400 on the 
requisition. The syndicate follo- 
wers, on the other hand, are 
not prepared to concede them 
support of more than 300. 

Moreover, 
having no machinery to check up 
if the telegrams received by it 
were actually from the AICC 


members whose names were given - 


$ 


the AICC office ` 
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as senders, would it be very 
difficult to organise a campaign 
dissociating the names of mem- 
bers figuring on the requisition? 
It is evident, Smt Indira 
Gandhi and her camp would 
decide on the next move on the 


basis of the support received - 


from the States. 


Loathsome Devise 


Meanwhile, full-scale prepara- 
tions are afoot in the syndicate 
camp. Sri Nijalingappa has 
inaugurated it with his “‘little 
summit” at Bangalore. Besides 
the inevitable Sri Kamaraj, 
invitees to this conclave included 
Kerala Pradesh Congress leaders 
like Sri Abraham and Sri Bawa, 
and also Sri Sanjiva Reddy, the 
unsuccessful syndicate candidate 
in the presidential poll, who had 
been earlier heard throwing 
“curses on both houses”. 

Whatever the public explana- 
tion of such “consultations’’, it 


is now clear that the syndicate, 
having recognised the weakness 
of its hold over the AICC mem- 
bers, is planning to give a new 
twist to the Congress ‘infighting 
by raising the bogey of “north 
versus south’’. The aim is to con- 
fuse the AICC members that the- 
Prime  Minister’s “crusade” 
against the syndicate is primarily 
aimed at Congress members from 
the south. The position of the 
syndicate must be really desperate 
to resort to such a loathsome 
devise of fanning hatred of one 
region against the other to serve 
a factional purpose. Sri Kamaraj 
has set the tone in his pre-summit 
speech at Madras. 

Syndicate supporters are 
already trotting out that the first 
attack was launched against Sri 
Kamaraj, and followed by those 
against Sri Mijalingappa and.Sri . 
Sanjiva Reddy—all from the’ 
south. Of course, they do not 
mention the names of Sri S.K. 
Patil and Sri Atulya Ghosh—the 
other stalwarts of the syndicate 
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—nor that of Sri Morarji Desai, 
in this connection. 

B The plans hatched at the 
Bangalore summit would not be 
known for some time because 
consultations with others like Sri 
Patil and Sri Ghose would be 
necessary. Consequently, the 
“preliminary” consultations would 
be “finalised” in Delhi, before 
the working committee meets on 
November 1. 

Meanwhile, the syndicate 
supporters within the Congress 
Parliamentary Party are also 
active, giving final touches to 
their plans to embarrass the 
Prime Minister during the winter 
session of Parliament. Syndicate 
group leaders like Sri S.N. 
Mishra and Smt Sucheta Kripa- 
lani are already on the job. 

Proposals are there to move 
a censure motion against the 
Government on the question of 
India’s participation in the Rabat 
conference. Another move is to 
discuss the failure of Sri Jagjivan 
Ram to file proper income-tax 
returns and non-payment of tax 
for ten years. Undoubtedly, the 
syndicate group in Parliament 
will be provided witha massive 
support from the Swatantra and 
the Jana Sangh members, and 
also some other Opposition 
parties. : 

Not that these could bring 
about a fall of Smt Gandhi’s 
Government even if they were 
adopted by Parliament, because- 
they would not be taken as major 
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But there is no gainsay- 


issues. 
ing the fact that the resultant 
publicity would not exactly add 
to her Government’s prestige. 


Defensive Battle 


However, these are not the 
only weapons in the syndicate 
armoury. In fact, its plan is to 
use them one by one to keep the 
-Prime Minister and her supporters 
all the time’ on their toes. The 
calculation is that if they are 
kept engaged all the time in a 
defensive battle, their capacity for 
mounting ever new offensives 
against the syndicate would be 
greatly reduced. 

It is in pursuance of this 
strategy, that a few other tactical 
moves with possible alternatives 
are being kept in readiness. The 
process of their implementation 
will start from the working com- 
mittee meeting itself. 

Sri Nijalingappa has been 
strongly advised against acting 
in a huff, and not to be upset 
by the “mere show” of the requi- 
sition slips and the resolution for 
the election of a new president. 
In fact, the Congress President 
himself has gone on record saying 
that he was in no mood to oblige 
the “other side”. 

The syndicate sources have 
disclaimed any consideration of 
the suggestion that Sri Nijalin- 
gappa should resign if a proposal 
for the election of a new president 


came up in the working com- 
mittee. 

On the other hand, they 
express regret that the new party 
constitution has not become effec- 
tive yet? Had it been so, it is 
claimed, Sri Nijalingappa would 
have been ina position to drop 
at least three of the working 
committee members whom he 
had nominated. It would be 
in keeping with the party consti- 
tution that not more than ten 
working committee members out 
of a total 20, could be nominated 
to that body. While this way 
three supporters of the Prime 
Minister could be immediately 
removed from the working com- 
mittee, it would take quite some 
time for the AICC to meet to 
complete the quota of ten elected 
members. 


Strong Candidate 


The battle is, thus, to be taken 
up to the requisitioned AICC 
session, if a quietus could not be 
administered at the working com- 
mittee meeting itself. The syn- 
dicate plans show that, in case 
the AICC endorses the resolu- 
tion to short-circuit Sri Nijaling- 
appa’s tenure as Congress Presi- 
dent, a strong candidate like Sri 
Kamaraj or Sri Morarji Desai 
would be put up against any 
nominee of the Prime Minister’s 
supporters. 

Itis hoped by the syndicate 
that the majority of the AICC 
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members, even some among those 
who have signed the requisition 
would vote for an “‘all-India’”’ 
figure, rather than somebody 
younger in age and without much 
personal following. 

However, a scrutiny of these 
plans would prove that all these 
are defensive moves, moves to 
halt the Prime Minister’s progress 
towards winning over the party 
majority to her side. They can- 
not by themselves prove to be 
decisive in favour of the syndi- 
cate, These are rearguard actions 
to save whatever is left in the 
debris or, at the most, to post- 
pone the hour of reckoning. They 
cannot sustain hopes of victory. 

After suffering a disaster in 
Maharashtra, the hopes of Smt 
Gandhi’s opponents were lifted 
with the resignation of Sri 
Subramaniam from the post of 
Tamil Nadu PCC President. 
A syndicate bastion had been 
fortified by Sri K: maraj. 

But the elation was short- 
lived. The three-day “sammelan” 
of the Bombay PCC, the so-called 
stronghold of Sri Patil, must 
have stunned the bosses. It had 
to be postponed till Septemb-r 
27, that is, two days after 
Smt Gandhi’s projected visit to 
the city. But the events have 
shown that even the Bombay 
PCC would not give the syndicate 
a firm backing. After Sri Atulya 
Ghosh’s debacle in West Bengal, 
Sri Patil’s “pocket-borough’’ has 
been badly shaken with revolts, 
. notwithstanding the efforts to 
suppress it by fisticuffs. 


Ominous Signs 


These are ominous signs for 
the syndicate. They indicate the 
success of the Prime Minister’s 
effort to directly approach the 
Congressmen in the States in 
support of her programme. More 
than that, they show a contrac- 
tion of the syndicate’s hold in 
the organisation. 

The overall picture as it un- 
folds today must make it clear to 
the syndicate that except for the 
three States of Mysore, Tamil 
Nadu and Gujarat, it cannot 
expect total support from any 
other PCC. (Even TNCC is not 
entirely composed of Sri 
Kamaraj’s supporters.) Its efforts 
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to forge a solid phalanx of the 
PCCs of the` southern States 
cannot succeed. Andhra PCC is 
already divided, and the younger 
elements in the Kerala PCC are 
engaged in a running battle 
against the State leadership. 

However, the discomfort of 
the syndicate does not automati- 
cally mean a smooth sailing for 
the Prime Minister. After the 
nationalisation of the fourteen 
commercial banks, her Govern- 
ment appears to have forgotten 
all about her new economic pro- 
gramme presented before the 
Bangalore AICC session. What 
has been done, after the bank 
take-over, to actually help the 
thousands and thousands of 
qualified but unemployed 
persons? 


Futile Talk 


It is futile to talk of providing 
loans for s-tting up small indus- 


„tries, without making sure that 


their products could be sold in 
the market. As it is, the Govern- 
ment’s own policy has resulted 
in starving the es'ablished small 
industries of their much-needed 
steel supply. When the very 
existence of those already esta- 
blished are in danger, the talk of 
help to set up more small 
industries sound empty. It can, 
at best, temporarily provide jobs 
to some, but would inevitably 
lead to the closure of those estab- 
lishment in the absence of an 
integrated plan. 

People are yet to know of 
concrete schemes to end regional 
imbalance. What has been the 
Government’s thinking about 
other pressing problems which 
threaten the country with un- 
precedented convulsions? In the 
struggle against the machinations 
of the syndicate, Smt Gandhi’s 
Government is making the serious 
mistake of taking the people for 
granted. 

Let it not be forgotten that 
people of this country offered her 
a massive support only when she, 
as a result of various circumstan- 
ces, stood up directly against 
Right reaction and agents of 
monopoly vested interests. They 
hailed the bank take-over as the 
first step towards initiating several 
other reforms long overdue. 


_ better the 


But if there is procrastination, 
if the Government thinks that 
it does not need todo anything 
beyond the initial, measure, it 
would be sadly mistaken. There 


is something like a quid pro quo - 


that can be forgotten Only at 
one’s own peril. 


Popular Support 


The supporters of Prime 
Minister, inside and outside the 
Government, need not forget that 
the upperhand they had so far 
exercised over the syndicate was 
made possible because of the 
popular support given them. 
People have little interest in the 
struggle between two factions 
inside the Congress, or for that 
matter, in any ruling party, if it 
does not mean an advance in 
their struggle for a better life. 

In the period before the 
presidential poll, Prime Minister 
and her supporters were keen to 
explain that her struggle against 
the bosses was also struggle for 
initiating progressive policies to 
conditions of the 
people. In the post-presidential 
election period, when she went 
round the States, she told them 
that she was being attacked by 
the syndicate because of her pro- 
gramme and policies to fight the 
vested interests and release the 
creative energies of the people for 
a reconstruction of their lives on 
a new basis. 

The delay over the promised 
follow-up measures has already 
spread a feeling among the people 
that her Government was in no 
mood no break with past practices. 


The result is that a sense of frus- ` 


tration is gradually overtaking 
them. 

Smt Indira Gandhi and her 
supporters have reached a stage 
when the syndicate and its 
patrons are planning not a slow 
war of attrition but a fight to the 
finish. She will again need a 
massive popular support if she 
intends to give them a battle. And 
that popular support will be 
forthcoming in abundance if Smt 
Gandhi and her supporters, 
instead of resting on their oars, 
take energetic steps to redeem the 
pledge given to the people. 


S. P. 
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KERALA 


I" is anirony of history that 
the United Front in Kerala 
collapsed over the question 
of corruption. One of the main 
election planks of the seven 
(later eight) party United Front 
in Kerala was a promise to the 
people to provide a clean Govern- 
ment. This assurance had a 
special significance in the context 
of Kerala politics. 

Corruption was one of the 
important issues over which the 
major parties of the United 
Front—the CPI(M), the CPI, 
the RSP, the SSP (later to be 
split into the ISP and SSP), and 
the Muslim League—successfully 
demolished the Congress rule in 
the State. 

One of the first legislative 
measures initiated by the UF 
Government was Publicmen’s 
(Corruption) Inquiry Bill, which 
provided for the institution of a 
judicial inquiry against any 
Minister, including the Chief 
Minister, if ten or more members 
raised these charges on the floor 
of the legislature. Chief Minis- 
ter E.M.S. Namboodiripad, CPI 
leader C.Achutha Menon, and the 
then State SSP chairman, Sri K. 
Chandrasekharan, were the per- 
sons who drafted the Bill. > 

But the trouble started when 
the major partner in the UF, the 
CPI(M) staged a somersault over 
the Bill. The party’s Politburo 
hauled up Sri Namboodiripad for 
his lack of a class approach in the 
Bill. According to the Politburo, 
the provisions of the Bill would 
place the working-class Ministers 
and the Chief Minister at the 
tender mercies of bourgeois politi- 
. cal parties and bourgeois courts. 

It directed that the Bill should 
be amended to drop the Chief 
Minister from its purview. No 
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inquiry should be ordered against 
any Minister unless the Chief 
Minister was convinced that there 
was a “prima facie” case. 


Rising Discontent 


While Sri Namboodiripad 
preferred to sleep over the Bill, 
discontent was snowballing among 
the people over growing corrup- 
tion at the administrative levels. 
At one stage corruption charges 
were levelled on the floor of the 
House against ISP Finance Minis- 
ter P.K. Kunju, KTP Health 
Minister Wellingdon, and CPI(M) 
Forest Minister Krishnan. 
Sri Namboodiripad, after a few 
months of delay, suddenly order- 
ed a judicial inquiry against Sri 
P.K. Kunju but exonerated the 
other two. This action came in 
for serious criticism. The Chief 
Minister was accused of factional 
motives. 

This was the starting point of 
the acrimonious controversy which 
culminated in the resignation of 
six non-Marxist Ministers from 
the Cabinet, and the virtual 
collapse of the United Front. Sri 
Namboodiripad’s action alienated 
his close allies in the United 
Front, like the Muslim League and 
the RSP. These two parties, 
along with the CPI and the ISP, 
demanded the passage of the 
Publicmen’s Inquiry Act in its 
original form, as also an inquiry 
into charges against Sri Welling- 
don and Sri Krishnan, especially 
the former, ` 
_ But the CPI(M) made the 
Wellingdon case an issue of pres- 
tige. It dismissed the many 
compromise offers made by the 
other parties to resolve the dead- 
lock. It was this stand which 
snapped off the cordial relations 


between the CPI(M) and the 
Muslim League. 

Few people in the State could 
understand why the CPI(M) was 
so keen on protecting the re- 
doubtable Sri Wellingdon. Poli- 
tically, neither he nor his Kar- 
shaka Thozhilali Party (KTP) 


is of any significance. As a 
person, nobody considers this 
former Anti-Communist Front 


president as a Sir Galahad of 
Kerala. Then, why did CPI (M) 
decide to stake the future of 
the United Front and the Govern- 
ment on Sri Wellingdon? Time 
alone could answer this question. 


Vitiated Atmosphere 


As the campaign against Sri 
Wellingdon mounted, the political 
atmosphere in the State was 
vitiated by charges and counter- 
charges. A highly colourful 
smear campaign was the order 
of the day. During the recent 
Assembly session, when it was 
Clear that the four-party alliance 
was going to press a resolution 
calling for the appointment of 
a judicial inquiry into the corrup- 
tion charges against Sri Welling- 
don, the CPI(M) and its re- 
maining allies in the United 
Front retaliated. They brought 
a series of corruption charges 
against all the Ministers of the 
CPI, the ISP, the RSP and the 
Muslim League. 

This resulted in a counter- 
bout of charges against all the 
CPI(M) Ministers, including Sri 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad, and also 
against their KSP ally, Labour 
Minister Mathai Manjooran. At 
one stage Sri A.K. Gopalan 
observed that all the Ministers 
were corrupt. But public opinion 
in the State dismissed these fresh 
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bout of charges and counter- 
` charges as an exercise in character 
assassination. 

In spite of these, the Assembly 
passed a resolution asking the 
Government to order a judicial 
inquiry against Sri Wellingdon, 
giving ita two-week time limit. 
The CPI(M), on its part, declared 
that the passage of the resolution 
did not imply a no-confidence in 
the Government. But it gave 
vent to its anger by moving a no- 
confidence motion against Speaker 
Damodaran Potti. 

. It was at this juncture that the 
CPI(M) leadership asked Sri 
Namboodiripad, who was under- 
going treatment at a Berlin 
hospital, to dash back home. 
He did. There was a hope among 
some of the friends of the United 
Front, especially those outside the 
State, that the Chief Minister 
would make another attempt to 
resolve the crisis. The leaders of 


the CPI, RSP, ISP and Muslim - 


League met Sri Nambcodiripad 
and urged him to institute an 
inquiry against Sri Wellingdon as 
per the Assembly resolution, 
withdraw the no-confidence 
motion against the Speaker, and 
expedite the passage of the 
Panchayati Raj Bill and the 
Publicmen’s (Corruption) Inquiry 
Bill. 

Sri Namboodiripad did not 
take much time to act. He 
announced his decisions in the 
Assembly on October 17. He 
agreed to an inquiry against Sri 
Wellingdon. He also declared 
that the no-confidence motion 
against the Speaker would be 
withdrawn. Then he struck a 
hard blow at his opponents. He 
picked out the two CPI Ministers 
—Sri M.N. Govindan Nair and 
Sri T. V. Thomas—and the ISP’s 
Sri P. R. Kurup, clubbed them 


together with Sri Wellingdon, and | 


ordered corruption probes 
against all of them. 
Though corruption charges 


were made against all the Minis- 


ters, including himself, Sri 
Namboodiripad ignored the 
charges against his partymen 


and his allies. He also carefully 
excluded the RSP and the Muslim 
League Ministers from the in- 
quiry. Sri | Namboodiripad’s 
tactics were interpreted by these 
parties as an all out effort to 
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destroy the CPI and the ISP. 

By this act, it was ‘stated, Sri 
Namboodiripad shattered his 
reputation for impartiality and 
objectivity. He did not care to 
act as the leader and Chief 
Minister of the United Front 
butas a partisan leader of the 
CPI(M). 


Political Vendetta 


The charges against the non- 
Marxist Ministers of the United 
Front was made when Sri Nam- 
boodiripad was away in Berlin. 
Normal political decency, let 
alone the broader interests of the 
United Front, demanded that he 
should have asked for an explana- 
tion from the Ministers concerned. 
But he did nothing of that sort. 
Sri Namboodiripad made no 
bones about declaring in the 
State Assembly that his action 
could be considered “subjective”. 
It was his party’s decision and he 
was enforcing it. 

When asked about the charges 
against himself and the other 
Ministers, he challenged his critics 
to move a vote of no-confidence 
and throw his Government out. 
He did not mind anybody 
calling this an exhibition of 
double standards. 

This double standard and 
political vendetta, according to 
the four parties, was once more 
made plain by the terms of 
reference to the Inquiry Commis- 
sion. In the case of Sri Well- 
ingdon, a .special committee of 
the Legislature had prepared a 
list of charges that were levelled 
on the floor of the House. But 
the Chief Minister coolly ignored 
the list. Instead, he has based 
his order onthe letters by two 
MLAs, one from the Congress 
and the other from the Kerala 


Congress, to the Speaker seeking 


his permission to raise the 
allegations against the Minister 
in regard to four medical college 
admissions and the transfer of 
one doctor. The special com- 
mittee in its first list had prepared 
12 charges against Sri Welling- 
don. In its supplementary list, it 
had included some more. 

As far as the CPI and ISP 
Ministers were concerned, Sri 
Namboodiripad had adopted 


entirely different and stringent 


standards. He had taken pains 
to see that the terms of reference 
were as wide as possible’ The 
reference to the Mulla Comimis- 
sion covers almost every conceiv- 
able charge against them levelled 
by even private citizens. The 
Chief Minister has included not 
only all the charges made against 
them by the CPI(M) MLAs, but 
also those aired by such indivi- 
duals as Sri John Manjooran, 
the brother of KSP Labour 
Minister Mathai Manjooran, and 
Sri Varkey Vadakkan, a brother 
of KTP patron Father Vadakkan. 

In spite of all the loud accu- 
sations against the UF Ministers 
and counter-charges, it has been 
clear to all those closely watching 
events in Kerala, that a careful 
preparation was going on fora 
break-up of the United Front for 
quite some time. It now appears 
that the most opportune moment 
to demolish the present United 
Front had arrived to re-fashion 
another, according to the liking of 
the CPM). ' 


Main Enemy 


There are both ideological 
and political motives behind the 
CPI(M) strategy. Though the 
CPI(M) entered into a broad- 
based united front during the 
1967 general elections, its basic 
aim was clear. It claimed the role 
of the sole and truly revolutionary 
working-class party in the country. 
It was keen from the very beginn- 
ing to establish its hegemony 
over the United Front. In this 
process, it considered the CPI 
as its main enemy because, 
according to the CPI(M) theore- 
ticians, the “revisionists”? had to 
be finished off to usher in the 
revolution. This fight to isolate 
and eliminate the CPI has been 
one of the main features of the 
politics of Kerala during the 
past thirty-two months. 

True, the UF Government in 
the initial phase could give some: 
relief -to some sections of the 
people, especially the workers, 
teachers and Government emp- 
loyees. In this respect, the CPI 
Ministers made a substantial con- 
tribution. 

For once, because of the 
drive and initiative of Agriculture 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Crucial Decisions Ahead 


OBSERVER 


HE recent political events 
have made it abundantly 
clear that without undergo- 

ing a strenuous process of change, 
the Samyukta Socialist Party 
cannot hope to contribute its due 
share to the development of the 
democratic and socialist move- 
ment in the country. 

The  post-presidential poll 
period has opened a more diffi- 
cult, may be crucial phase for the 
party. Its policy of non-Congress- 
ism has received a fatal blow in 
the wake of the urprecedented 
polarisation of political forces 
during the presidential poll con- 
test and connected events. 

Besides, the contradictory 
positions taken by various SSP 
leaders during these events, have 
added to the problems of the 
organisation which are already 
ina state of utter confusion. 
The party has, therefore, to clear 
the mess it has created for itself 
before it can hope to register a 
durable advance. 

From the present state of the 
SSP, it does not appear to be easy 
for it to reorient itself in a new 
direction. The Lohia-cult conti- 
nues to be the single biggest factor 
which hamstrings a radical initia- 
tive on the part of the leadership 
in a rapidly changing political 
situation, There is, however, 
visible a growing realisation in 
the ranks of the need for a change, 
even if it has to be without tinker- 
ing very much with the precepts 
laid down by Dr Lobia. 


Struggle for Land 


The leadership attaches con- 
siderable significance to the strug- 
gle- of the landless for land, 
launched by the SSP in some of 
the States. It is engaged in 
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organising a movement of the 
landless in a few selected pockets 


of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, as well as in Uttar 
Pradesh. 


Some in the SSP view this 
movement as conforming to the 
past policy of the purty and, 
therefore, cannot be taken excep- 
tion to. And they hope that the 
movement of the landless will 
enable the party to rejuvenate 
itself by injecting new blood 
which, in turn, will help it fight 
the forces of stagnation that has 
crept into the organisation. 


Such an approach to the orga- 
nisation problems might help to 
solve some of them. It might 
also infuse strength and vigour into 
the party if the process is taken 
to its logical and desired conclu- 
sion. SSP is entering this field 
of organised class struggle after 
along interval. Itis hoped it 
would be able to draw its own 
conclusions from it in due course. 
There are, however, already three 
trends to be seen in the party 
even in regard to this limited mass 
agitation. 

The former chairman of the 
party, Sri S.M. Joshi, for instan- 
ce, has a different perspective 
of the movement of the landless. 
In his view, the struggle in 
Purnea district of Bihar under the 
party leadership should be deve- 
loped as a focus for all the strugg- 
ling rural poor in the country. 

He hopes to present the 
“Purnea way” as an alternative 
to the Naxalite path of violent 
struggle. According to him, the 
movement of the landless should 
ultimately organise groups of 
villages inthe area as organs of 
political power, in cooperation 
with “al? political parties 


which choose to support the cause 
of the poor. 

The second stronghold of the 
party isin Uttar Pradesh. The 
SSP cannot organise a significant 
movement here without the active 
participation of the State unit 
which, at present, is under the 
thumb of Sri Raj Narain. The 
UP unit has so far remained in- 
different and the SSP’s national 
committee had to depute Sri 
George Fernandes along with Sri 
Arjun Singh Bhadoria, to look 
after the projected movement in 
Nainital district. 

Sri Raj Narain’s preoccupa- 
tion with moves and counter- 
moves in the party infighting is 
probably responsib:e for his 
indifference to the movement in 
Nainital, and also Saharanpur, 
the other pocket of the struggle. 


No Significant Impact 


In the other States, like 
Madhya Pradesh and Mysore, the 
SSP commands a rather limited 
strength. In these two States, 
the local units have confined their 
activities to spontaneous responses 
to the urges of the landless. The 
scope of such struggles is bound 
to be limited. They have not 
succeeded in making any signifi- 
cant impact on the State politics. 

From the strength of its res- 
pective State units, it can be easily 
presumed that, on its own, the 
SSP can develop a fairly strong 
movement in Bihar alone. It will 
have to contend with the strangle- 
hold of Sri Raj Narain over the 
UP unit before it can hope to 
move the mass of its UP cadres. 

It may be noted here that 
quite a few leading SSP cadres, 
like Parliament member Sri 
Maharaj Singh Bharati, who 
belong to the so-called lower 
castes, have been inactive for a 
long time. Many others have quit 
the party unable to withs'and the 
domineering patronage of Sri Raj 
Narain. 

The logic of the struggle of 
the landless demands that in 
order to develop it into a real 
mass movement, capable of mak- 
ing an impact, the SSP should 
seek the cooperation of the leftist 
parties like the PSP, the Com- 
munists, and others, both in Bihar 
and UP. In the present political 
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situation, a section of Congress- 
men might also get drawn to the 
‘ movement. 

The experience of the first Uni- 
ted Front Ministry in Bihar has 
shown that any tenant movement 
for basic reforms in the land 
system or even for the implemen- 
tation of the land reform legisla- 
tions, would be opposed tooth 
and nail by the Jana Sangh. The 
pattern is not likely to be any 
different in other States. 


Question of Perspective 


This again raises the question 
of perspective. Obviously, it 
cannot be an “all-in” non-Con- 
gressism. Wherever and when- 
ever an effort is made for a 
genuine mass movement of the 
working people, this question is 
bound to come up, particularly 
in the present-day context. 

The same was the case during 
the Central. Government em- 
ployees’ strike a year ago when a 
section of the SSP leadership 
chose to keep themselves aloof 
from the nation-wide token strike, 
even though it was led by its then 
party chairman, Sri S.M. Joshi. 
The recent Madhok-Vajpayee 
controversy inthe Jana Sangh 
regarding the same strike is 
another pointer that in essence it 
was no different case, and that 
the Jana Sangh even though an 
opposition party cannot be count- 
ed upon when a real mass demo- 
eratic movement is intended. 

A section of the SSP leader- 
ship, however, has a tendency of 
dubbing every crit‘c ol non-Con- 
gressism as a Congressite of one 
brand or the other. It thereby 
refuses to see facts not only of the 
current situation, .but of its own 
life also. 

The most recent example that 
would easily come to mind is the 
SSP’s role before, during, and 
after the presidential election. 
The party as a whole did play a 
significant role in defeating the 
syndicate candidate, but all its 
leaders had not played the same 
role. : 

There were open and vocifer- 
ous SSP supporters of Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy. Sri Raj Narain was 
reported to have been one of 
them, of course, on the plea of 
splitting the Congress and defeat- 
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ing its Government at the Centre. 
The Mankind, till yesterday the 
ideological monthly of the party 
and an “upholder” of all that 
Dr Lohia stood for, has been 
consistently campaigning for the 
syndicate candidate inside the 
party and abusing the party leader- 
ship for being pro-Indira Gandhi. 

In its bid to outdo the extre- 
mists, to be more correct, to prove 
its bona fides as more non-Cong- 
ress than the rebels, the party 
leadership preferred to go in for 
a no-confidence motion against 
the Government at a time when 
even commonsense could have 
envisaged its ignominious defeat. 
It was the logical conclusion of 
this policy that ultimately no less 
a person than Sri Madhu Limaye 
himself had to face a charge of 
being pro-Prime Minister at the 
hands of the “extremists”? right 


inside the SSP National Committee. 


Neither Sri Limaye’s resignat- 
ion (confined to cold storage for 
the time being) as the convenor 
of the party’s Standing Committee 
in protest against this “slander”, 
nor the resort to abusing every 
otber non-Congress party of being 
pro Congress, could salvage the 
damaged prestige of the party. 


Verge of Split 


Not only was the party thrown 
into utter confusion, the no-con- 
fidence motion had virtually 
brought the party on the verge of 
a split. It was the changed politi- 
cal situation and the common- 
sense of the party ranks which 
saved it from disaster and not 
its policy, nor its leadership. 

It is yet to be seen if the SSP 
leadership would continue to hold 
on to this policy or strain its 
nerves to keep the party abreast 
of events. 

One thing is clear, there is a 
growing concern about the dete- 
rioration of the party’s strength 
and prestige. The Bangalore 
session of the SSP early this year, 
had taken a serious note of fac- 
tionalism existing in a number 
of State units. It was the joint 
effort of the leadership including 
Sri Madhu Limaye and Sri Raj 
Narain at that time that under- 
took this searching enquiry to 
forestall the dissension which 
was to break out later. 


_ But, then, it was also the 
joint effort of the two leaders that 
defeated—in the name of non-Con- 
gressism—Sri Joshi’s proposal for 
another attempt at building the 
unity of the socialist forces with a 
view to develop a massive move- 
ment of the toiling Indian people. 

It is the same non-Congressism 
which has now driven Sri Raj 
Narain and his friends to accuse 
all those in the party who had 
voted for Sri V.V. Giri, as having 
turned into Indiraites. The dog- 
matic assertions of non-Congres- 
sism appear to have become a 
vested interest with some for 
reasons best know to them. It 
has already led the SSP to a ridi- 
culous position. 

It is time the SSP sat down for 


a thorough reappraisal of its poli- . 


cies, even as it employs its energ- 
ies to build up a mass movement. 

SSP chairman  Karpoori 
Thakur’s open letter to the ranks 
does show that there is a rethink- 
ing in the party at all levels. He 
wants the party to abjure “‘nega- 
tivism” and pursue the course of 
“positivism”. Discarding the 
“drummer boy” theory of the 
party General Secretary, Sri Fer- 
nandes, the chairman has placed 
SSP’s differences with the Com- 
munists in a language and in.a 
perspective that will make a dia- 
logue possible among tke parties 
which are duty bound to co- 


operate in the interests of the 


toiling people. 
Only One Wheel 


Sri Thakur writes : ““We beli- 
eve that we cannot bring about 
a complete socialist revolution 
moving on only one wheel. The 
revolution as conceived by the 
Communists will really be an 
incomplete one in India. There- 
fore, in order to render the revo- 
lution complete, we will have to 
integrate, inevitably, the other 
wheel of social revolution also 
with the economic wheel of revo- 
lution.” 

To achieve this great revolu- 
tion, according to Sri Thakur, 
not only will the Socialists have 
to be possessed of this idea, they 
will also have to make the millions 
similarly possessed. If that be 
the perspective, there can no justi- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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India and Lenin 


M. S. N. 


LS was one of the great men 
‘of history whose vision 
encompassed the whole 
world. No major event of his 
times escaped his attention. How 
much did he know about India 
and of Indian developments? A 
great deal. This is the subject of 
the booket “Lenin and India” by 
Chinmohan Sehanavis, published 
by Manisha Granthalaya recently. 
His knowledge of India’s his- 
tory or thought might have been 
scanty, but Lenin knew more of the 
freedom struggle in India than any 
of the contemporary leaders of 
Europe. These are to be found 
scattered in his writings and spee- 
ches—in the Leniniana. 

The first reference to India by 
Lenin occurs, interestingly, in the 
very first issue of Iskra, published 
in December 1900, in an article 


“The War in China’. He 
was writing on the “Boxer 
Rebellion”. In it he mentions a 


similar revolt in India—the 1857 
uprising. He wrote: “We need 
only recall the rebellion of the 
native peoples against the British 
in India and the famine that pre- 
vailed there, or think, of the war 
the British are now waging against 
the Boers.” 

The second reference to India 
occurs in an article by Lenin on 
' the Stuttgart International Socia- 
list Congress of 1907. One of 
the main items on the agenda of 
this conference was the colonial 
question. It is interesting to note 
here that Lenin, Rosa Luxem- 
burg, and other Marxist leaders 
condemned all forms of coloni- 
alism in unambiguous terms ina 
resolution. 

The role played by the dele- 
gates of the imperialist countries, 
particularly by Bernstein and Van 
Kohl (Dutch delegate), 
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was . 
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significant, for, they not only 
opposed the resolution but 
exposed the ideological content of 
“Western” socialism. 

To get our historical focus 
in perspective, it may be added 
that this was the time when 
Nehru was at school in England 
and the moderates or “liberals” 
in India were not even thinking 
of demanding Indian indepen- 
dence, though, in 1907 the 
British banned assemblies by 
passing the Seditious Assembly 
Act and, in 1908, gagged the 
Indian press by_the Press Act. 


Prophetic Assessment 


In his article on the Stuttgart 
conference, Lenin  pertinently 
mentions how the working class 
of imperialist and colonialist 
countries has been infected with 
“colonial chauvinism.” He wrote 
that the imperialists transformed 
a section of the working class 
of their own countries into 
“labour aristocracy” by bribing 
them with the  super-profit 
extracted from colonies like India, 
and that this was the source of 
opportunism and deviation in 
the working class movement. 
His assessment proved prophetic. 

Three Indian leaders were 
present at this conference and 
came in touch with the Russian 
Marxist Leaders, though not with 
Lenin. For example, Madam 
Cama carried om some correspon- 
dence with Gorki. 

The next reference to India, 
an impressive one, by Lenin was 
on August 5, 1908, in an article 
“Inflammable Material in World 
Politics.” In it Lenin made a 
scathing attack on John Morley 
and his administration in India. 
He also mentions here the 


“infamous sentence pronounced 
by the British jackals on the 
Indian democrat Tilak.” (Tilak’s 
trial took place from July 13 to 
22, 1908. Lenin’s article was 
dated August 5, 1908.) Tilak was 
to pay a tribute to Lenin in 1917 
after the Russian Revolution in 
his article “Ihe Russian Leader 
Lenin.” 

Events in’ Russia were also 
moving fast by now, and yet 
Lenin reverted to Indian affairs in 
October 1908 and April 1913. 

In 1915, discussing the 
difference between aggressive and 
defensive wars, Lenin wrote that 
any socialist would wish 'ndia 
or any other oppressed nation 
«victory if it waged a war against 
the “predatory ‘Great’ powers”. 

The First World War was ap- 
proaching. The Germans were 
carrying on a lot of propaganda 
among the subject people. They 
supported the freedom movement 
in India. Lenin wrote: ‘The 
German newspapers write about 
the liberation movement in India 
with great gusto, m: licicus glee, 
delight and rapture. It is esy to 
see why the German b urgeoisie 
is full of malicious j'y, fer it 
hopes to improve its military 
position by fanning the d scontent 
and the anti-Bntish movement 
in India.” 


Extensive Reference 


` Lenin makes extensive refe- 
rences to India in his book on 
imperialism, publish:d in 1917. 
This, by the way, also throws 
light on his vast reading of 
source materiz], both Indian 
and foreign, 

Le.in’s interest on India 
continued after the 1917 Revo- 
lution His first reference of this 
period shows his keen awareness 
of the developments in India. 
In India, too, the pece of 
the freedom movement was 
quickening. 

On May 29, 1920, Lenin 
wrote a message in Pravda which 
stated that the working masses of 
Russia were following with 
unflagging attention the awaken- 
ing of the Indian workers and 
peasants. At the 1920 Congress 
of the Communist International 
Lenin took a major part in the 
discussion on the colonial ques- 
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tion. In fact, he asked M.N. Roy 
to prepare the Supplementary 
Theses on the colonial question 
for discussion at the confe- 
rence. Roy wrote: ‘I had the 
rare privilege of being treated as 
an equal by a great man who 
proved his greatness by doing 
so.” 

` This period coincides with 
large-scale peasant and worker 
agitation in India, terrorism, as 
also the growth of socialist ideas. 
The British responded with the 
Rowlatt Act designed to suppress 
these movements with a cruel 
hand. 


Jallianwala Massacre. 


In 1921 Lenin came back to 
the Indian problem at the Third 
Congress of the Communist 
International. In his theses 
Lenin mentions the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre Lenin notes 
here that India was in the'fore- 
front of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. 

In March 1°23, Lenin makes 
his last reference to India in 
Pravda, He said that both China 
and India had been completely 
jolted out of the rut by the First 
World War. 

Lenin was fully aware of 
the personalities involved in 
the epic struggle for freedom in 
India. It is possible that M. N. 
Roy was keeping him posted 
w:th Indian developments and 
Gandhiji’s role in India. Lenin 
also had talks with Academician 
Oldenburg, the well-known Indo- 
logist and Keeper of the Asian 
Collection of the Oriental Institute 
of Leningrad. 

Under Lenin’s instruction to 
the famous Sanskritist Sherba- 
tskoi,. the Institute introduced 
the study of modern Indian 
languages and Indian history. 
Lenin had also met and talked 
with a number of Indian revolu- 
tionaries before his death in 
January 1924. 

It is clear from these evide 1- 
ces that Lenin not only knew a 
great deal on India but bad clear- 
ly grasped the significance of the 
Indien freedom movement as a 
key to the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle against the British, tie most 
powerful imperialist nation then. 

And what did India know of 
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Lenin, the Great October Revolu- 
tion, and the European socialist 
movement? I am afraid, not 
much. And what little India 
knew of Lenin and his activities 
have remained in obscruity. 
Therefore, the book Everest 
Among Men by L.V. Mitrokhin, 
a truly pioneering work of scho- 
larship, fills a long-felt gap. 


Many Errors 


Biographical data on Lenin 
was not available in the Soviet 
Union itself till 1917 when two 
short biographical sketches appea- 
red in Moscow. This partly 
explains the many errors in Leain’s 
biographical sketches which app2- 
ared in India. 

The British administration in 
India had blocked all contacts 
between India and Russia before 
the Russian Revolution. It was 
said that the Tsarist empire had 
designs on India. Later, after 
the Revolution, the British spread 
the “Bolshevik Bogey”. The 
British also kept a strict watch 
on the import of socialist litera- 
ture to India. 

Thus, India’s knowledge of 
European developments was con- 
fined to a few people who had 
gone to the West, particularly 
to students and patriots. 
If Nehru’s Autobiography is 
any indication of the impact 
of European developments on 
Indian students before the Revo- 
lution, it shows that the Indian 
student community was blissfully 
ignorant of these 

Nehru himself dismissed 
British soci lism as inconsequen- 
tial, which shows that the most 
powerful Indian minds of those 
times were not drawn to the 
British variety of socialism. And 
knowledge of Marxism was con- 
fined to even fewer people. India 
was not in the mainstream of 
European thought till the explo- 
sion of the Russian Revolution 
shook the world and brought a 
new awareness of what was really 
happening-in the West. 

India’s interest in Lenin and 
his activities and Marxist thoughts, 
therefore, begins from 1917. 

Mr Mitrokhin gives an ex- 
tensive documentation of these 
interests through his re earch in 
both English and vernacular jour- 


nals and books. For example, he 
has made an extensive survey of 
the Tamil, Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, 
Kannada and Marathi press and 
publications. 

One of the first to mention 
Lenin's name was the Tamil poet 
Subrahmanya Bharati. He com- 
mended in his article the principle 
of distribution of wealth “between 
peoples of the world on the basis 
of equality”. 

In January 1918, two months 
after the Revolution, the Allaha- 
bad Leader carried an article, 
“Lenin, Man and His Aims”, 
which went on to refute certain 
false impressions on Lenin spread 
in India by the British and’ others. 
However, it betrayed an extremely 
naive and uninformed knowledge 
of the man and his activities. 

In 1920, A:nrita Bazar Patrika 
wrote a reply to the charge that 
Lenin’s government was not a 
Christian one and asked whether 
there was at all any tru: Christian 
government in Europe. : 

The year 1921 saw the no- 
tax campaign in India and vast 
agrarian agitations. The politi- 
cal situation was hotting up. 
This year saw several publications 
on Lenin and the Soviet Revolu- 
tion. The second edition of G.V. 
Krishna Rao’s book, New Russia, 
appeared in 1921. (We do not 
know when the first edition was 
published.) The year also saw 
another significant book, 
Gandhi vs Lenin, by the young 
S.A. Dange. 

With the advent of Dange and 
his group of M rxists, the socialist 
content of the Indian freedom 
movement gets a new impetus. 
The growth of the communist 
movement also helped the promo- 
tion of literature on Lenin, the 
Soviet Revolution, and the Euro- 
pean socialist movement. 


Fierce Suppression 


The period 1921 to the 
Second World War was notable 
for the fierce suppression of the 
Indian national struggle and the 
persecution of all radical elements 
in the movement. In spite of 
this, the period was remarkable 
for the number of books 
published. 

It is indeed difficult in this 
short review of Mr Mitrokhin’s 
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book to enumerate the various 
publications, both in English and 
vernaculars, which appeared dur- 
ing this period. What is clear is 
that a great deal of educative 
work was going on on Marxist 
thought. The role of Lenin in the 
world socialist revolution was 
increasingly brought to light 
through these activities. 

The credit for the introduction 
of Lenin and the Soviet Revolu- 
tion in the South must go to 
G.V. Krishna Rao and Singara- 
velu Chettiar. Through his 
journal, Labour Kishan Gazette, 
Singaravelu kept the people of 
the South informed of the Soviet 
Revolution and Lenin. He was 
also a regular contributor to 
Kudi Arasu, a Tamil journal 
started by Ramaswamy Naicker, 
a great social reformer of the 
South. 

In the Hindi language, one of 
the first books to appear was 
Bolshevik Jadugar by Rama 
Shankar Avasthi in 1921. He 
had written in 1920 another book 
on the Russian Revolution. Some 
of the other great pioneers in the 
Hindi language were Som Dutt 
Vidyalankar (Rebirth of Russia), 
Vishambar Nath Jijja and Pran 
Nath Vidyalankar. M. L. Bhar- 
vaga’s book Lenin which appear- 
ed in 1932. was a more compre- 
hensive biography. 

Two journals which popu- 
larised the Soviet Revolution in 
the Hindi region were Abhyudaya 
and Maryada. But it must be 
admitted that much of the por- 
traiture of Lenin and the Soviet 
Revolution in these publications 
were extremely naive and smacked 
of the pious ethos of the Hindu. 


Greater Maturity 


However, by 1925 we see 
Hindi writers showing greater 
maturity in understanding the 
implications of the Soviet Revo- 
lution. Among them is to be 
included Ganesh Shankar Vidya- 
rthi, a journalist. i 

The first book to appear in 
Kannada, it appears, was by 
Gorakh, Liberator of the Poor in 
Russia— Nikolai Lenin. Obviously 
Gorakh was no Marxist and, 
according to Mr Mitrokhin, the 
author has drawn on the books 
published by G. V. Krishna Rao. 
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But it was a different case with 
Urdu publications. Luckily, 
Maulvi Barkatullah, who wrote 
first about Lenin, had met the 
latter in 1919 along with some 
other Indians. He published a 
booklet Bolshevism and Islamic 
Body Politic in Persian from Tash- 
kent, which was latcr translated 
into Hindi and Urdu. 

Another book to appear in 
Urdu was Hasan Aziz Bhopali’s, 
in April 1922. Bhopali was no 
Marxist and his book suffers from 
an extreme naivete and simpli- 
fication of Lenin’s personality and 


the Soviet Revolution. Another 
to appear in Urdu, but in 
much greater detail, was by 


Mehta Anand Kishore in 1922. 
Though the author had read 
Lenin’s State and Revolution from 
which he quoted profusely, he 
appears to be ignorant of the 
Marxist analysis. 

Maharashtra and Bengal were 
in the vanguard of the freedom 
movement in India and were 
more politically conscious. How 
did the Soviet Revolution affect 
these two areas? A book titled 
The Founder of Russian Demo- 
cracy, Nikolai Lenin, published 
in Bombay in 1922, appears to be 
the first biography of Lenin in 
Marathi written by Ramakrishna 
Gopal Bhide, a journalist who 
worked for Tilak’s paper Kesari. 
He is still living in Poona. 

In 1921 a book by Dr L. N. 
Joshi had appeared on—Bolshevism 
in Russia. Certainly Dr Joshi 
appears to be well-informed on 
the programme of the Soviet 
State. Following these two, seve- 
ral other books in Marathi 
appeared. Mention must be made 
here of Lenin Charitra by Bhus- 
kunte, a revolutionary peasant 
leader who had earlier published 
a book on Marx. 

As for Bengal, Mr Mitrokhin 
believes that the effect of the 
Soviet Revolution was most per- 
ceptible here. It was, therefore, 
natural for the British to concen- 
trate their efforts in Bengal to 
malign the Soviet Revolution. 
For example, on July 16, 1920, 
the Calcutta Statesman wrote: 
“Mr Lenin, the tyrant, holds 
Russia under his sway.” 

The first biographical sketch 
on Lenin in Bengali appeared in 
Satsangi, .a religious journal. In 


1920, Sachindranath Sanyal, a 
trade unionist, published a series 
of articles on “Lenin and contem- 
porary Russia” in the Sankha, a 
Bengali weekly of the revolution- 
ary party, Anushilan. These 
articles show considerable under- 
standing of Marxism and Leninism. 

It is also clear from a study of 
early Bengali writing on the Soviet 
Revolution tkat Bengali writers 
were foremost in refuting the 
cajumnies against Lenin and the 
Soviet Revolution. The tribute 
paid to Lenin after his death by 
the Bengali press shows that it 
had a keen awareness of the social 
changes taking place in Russia. 

For example, Amrita Bazar 
Patrika wrote on January 25, 1924: 
“But suffice it to say that the 
seeds of the revolution which he 
had left broadcast over the world 
today shall never be easily des- 
troyed.”’ 


Bengali Books 


The first book on Lenin to 
appear in Bengali was by Phani 
Bhushan Ghose published in 1921. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Dange’s book. Another book 
to appear in Bengali was by Pro- 
fessor Atul Chandra Sen, pub- 
lished in 1924, but suffers from 
inadequate knowledge of Marxism. 

One by-product of Mr Mitro- 
khin’s research was the discovery 
of some of the forgotten persona- 
lities of this era who are still 
with us. One was G.V. Krishna 
Rao himself, and there are several 
others like Bhide. 

Indeed, one should believe 
that Mr Mitrokhin’s exploration 
was exciting and the results have 
certainly been rewarding. I person- 
ally enjoyed reading his small 
book because of its flavour of a 
detective fiction. 

For example, the author’s search 
for the book on Lenin which 
Bhagat Singh was reading before 
his execution reads like the search 
for the Holy Grail. The result, 
of course, was not fully rewarding 
though in the process a great deal 
came to light. 

The most significant revelation 
of this study is that the majority 
of writers and authors on Lenin 
and the Soviet Revolution were 
either not Marxists or had little 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Ghaffar Khan: 


An Assessment 


i MOIN SHAKIR 


HAN Abdul Ghaffar Khan is 

und spatedly the greatest 

theorist and spearhead of 
“Pakhtoon nationalism”. <A 
study of his life and teachings is 
to some extent the study of the 
growth and development of Pakh- 
toon movement. 

Popularly known as the 
Frontier Gandhi—one of the 
most ardent Political followers 
of Gandhiji—Ghaffar Khan’s role 
and importance, however, can 
better be assessed in the back- 
ground of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the North Western Frontier 
Province of undivided India. He 
forged Pakhtoon nationalism and 
yet succeeded in integrating and 
compromising it with the mighty 
Indian. solidarity. 

Ghaffar Khans predominant 
effort has been the enlightenment, 
welfare and the progress of the 
Pathans who were illiterate, poor 
-and backward. He confined his 
activities mostly to his province 
thinking. that the backwardness 
of the Pathans was the ‘‘deli- 
berate” work of the alien rulers, 
and education was the only 
sovereign remedy. 

There were very few schools 
and the obscurantist Mullahs 
were against sending the children 
to those schools established by 
the British. It was considered to be 
an “un-Islamic act”. Ghaffar 
Khan rightly thought that the 
prime need in his province was 
‘to establish “Islamic schools”. 

A movement was launched 
with no mean success. The 
‘Anjuman-i-Islahe Afghan was 
set up to ‘achieve. the object of 
social and economic progress of 
the people. Like Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, he was convinced that 
socio-economic progress should 
precede the intelligent and healthy 
participation in the political life, 
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To Ghaffar Khan, even the 
Khilafat movement carried a 
non-political connotation. 

He insisted that the subscrip- 
tion that would be collected from 
the people of his province should 
mostly be spent on educational 
activities.. To work for the 
educational upliftment of his 
people, as he felt, was as obliga- 
tory as the performance of 
religious duties like the Namaz. 


Khudai Khidmatgar 


The Khudai Khidmatgar move- 
ment owas the result of 
his efforts in. the educational 
sphere. It was a “purely” social 
and religious movement with 
the object “to eradicate evil 
customs which had crept into 
our midst”. Since the movent 
was non-political, Ghaffar Khan 
expected the British rulers to 
help his people in the fight against 
backwardness. He once said 
that the work which he was 
doing should have been done by 
the British Government. More- 
over, his movement was nothing 


more than a constitutional 
reform. 
But the British imperialist 


saw in this movement the beginn- 
ings of the political rebellion. 
It resorted to repressive means 
to®control the  socio-religious 
movement. And hence Ghaffar 
Khan was imprisoned. -This not 
only gave a political character to 
the movement but also sowed the 
seeds of “nationalism” in the 
North Western Frontier Province. 

Another factor which was 
equally responsible for the anti- 
imperialist character of Pakhtoon 
nationalism was the education 
Ghaffar Khan received at Aligarh 
University. He came under the 
influence of Maulana Mahmud-ul 


Hasan who, for the first time, 
gave a clear anti-British comple- 
xion to the Deoband movement. 
‘His anti-British policy was rooted 
in the concept of composite 
nationalism. It had, of course, 
a religious basis. 

Maulana Obeidullah Sindhi, 
a rational thinker, was his teacher 
too. Thus, the origins of radica- 
lism in politics and rationalism in 
religion in his thinking can be 
traced to the influence of the 
teachings of the Deoband leaders. 

Ghaffar Khan was also ins- 
pired by Gandhiji’s interpretation 
of religion and that of Maulana 
Azad. It strengthened his con- 
victions in the fundamental unity 
of all religions. 

Morever, the end of the First 
World War and the developments 
in its wake had demonstrated 
the futility of Pan-Islamic ideals 
and seeking of ‘external aid for 
the liberation of the people. 
Here lies the difference between 
the quality and content of the 
radicalism of the Wahabis and 
that of the 20th century. 

By this time the Muslims were 
indoctrinated in the contemporary 
British political thinking and in 
secular approach. The Aga Khan 
and Dr M.A. Ansari had imbibed 
this spirit, they were the advo- 
cates of two different schools of 
political thought. The impact 
of Dr Ansari and Gandhiji is 
evident in the personality of 
Ghaffar Khan. 


Secular Approach 


There have been two predomi- 
nant ingredients of Ghaffar 
Khan’s nationalism: anti-imperi- 
alist attitude and rational view 
of religion. The anti-i mperialist 
attitude implied complete inde- 
pendence for the country. The 
rational view of religon included 
“faith in God...and good work”. 
Anyone who believes in these 
two principles may secure salva- 
tion. Such a religion teaches 
love. This is the teaching of the 
Quran, as well as the Gita. Pre- 


‘judice is the very negation of 


religion. 

“*...He who has prejudices in 
his mind cannot be a human 
being.” feels Ghaffar Khan. He 
was not a blind follower of tradi- 
tion. He was gifted with suffi- 
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cient knowledge and intelligence 
to appreciate an independent libe- 
ral interpretation of religion. 

Religion, according to him, 
should have social content. No 
religion can preach slavery 
of man by man. It has no place 
in any religion. The basic tenet 
of religion is freedom. It teaches 
to help the oppressed and to 
wage war against the tyrants. 

The anti-British attitude of 
Ghaffar Khan is a projection of 
his religious concept. The lesson 
which he drew from the develop- 
ments in the Islamic countries 
was that pan-Islamism should be 
given up and replaced with 
healthy nationalism. Nationalism 
is not only the sense of belonging- 
ness to the land but also of 
making a concerted effort of 
driving the British out of India. 
It is a continuous crusade against 
oppression and tyranny. Its 
basis is not religious identity but 
common economic interests. 


Economic Interest 


A society composed of various 
peoples professing different 
religious is likely to have unity 
only through the advancement of 
common economic interests. 
Emphasis on a particular religion 
will be a negation of the true 
spirit of nationalism and tolerance. 
To Ghaffar Khan, the religious 
differences’ are of little signifi- 


cance. 

He held that “India is one 
single nation inhabited by Hindus 
and Muslims. There are provinces 
where the Hindus are an insigni- 
ficant minority. There are some 
other provinces where the Muslims 
are similarly situated. If what 
has happened in Noakhali and 
Bihar is repeated in -other places, 
the fate of the nation is sealed 


“When I see 
surrounding us, wrongly using 
the name of God and religion 
to propagate hatred, I begin 
to hate politics.” Itis “an empty 
and barren maze.” 

Ghaffar Khan has been critical 
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of the religious politics of the 
Muslims which are based on the 
demand of separate electorates 
and the cry for protection of 
rights. He was not very much 
concerned with the problems 
which were the creation of the 
minority complex of the Muslims. 
It may be because in his pro- 
vince such problems did not 
exist. Besides, the strength and 
popularlity of the Khudai 
Khidmatgar movement prevented 
the British as well as the vested 
interests to exploit religion for 
political purposes. 

Thus, the slogan of Hindu raj 
or Muslim raj did not carry much 
substance with him or with his 
people. The fear of the establish- 
ment of Hindu raj on the part of 
the Muslims in other provinces 
was termed by Ghaffar Khan 
as “a mistaken impression.” The 
Congress leadership was commi- 
tted to the ideal of democracy, 
therefore, there was no question 
of oppression of any section of 
the people by the majority 
community or the government. 

He believed that the problems 
of majority or minority could 
not be solved by adhering to the 
brutal -logic of religious politics, 
but by the liberation of the 
country from the British rule. 

According to his line of 
thinking, freedom of the country 
will provide an opportunity for 
the establishment of a real federa- 
tion. It will be a “socialist 
republic.” It will guarantee 
regional autonomy to all its 
constituents. The right to secede 
will be granted to the federating 
units. Since the Muslims are 
poor, they will be benefitted by 
the socialist policies of the 
government. Thus, partition is 
no solution. 

His people had clearly given 
their verdict on the question of 
partition in 1946. 


British Stooges 


Pakistan became a reality in 
1947. His province became a 
part of the newly created Muslim 
homeland. He became the citizen 
of Pakistan though the Muslim 
homeland of his conception did 
not admit the division of Punjab 
and Bengal. He also knew 
that the leaders of Pakistan move- 


ment were the stooges of the 
British and it was not based on 
the interests of Muslim masses. 

In Pakistan, he had to work 
with his own political enemies. 
He expected no justice for his 
people at their hands. He and 
his people were regarded as 
“outcasts” in the eyes of both— 
India and Pakistan. He described 
the acceptance sof partition on 
the part of Indian leadership as 
“deserting” the Pathans and 
“throwing them to the wolves.” 

The fears of Ghaffar Khan 
were not unfounded. In Pakis- 
tan, he had to face troubled 
times. He was a suspect. His 
movement was despised. The 
interests of his province were 
neglected. In Pakistan he started 
demanding Pakhtoonistan. It 
was not a secessionist move. Had 
NWFP been part of India, he 
would certainly have demanded 
the same for his people. It was 
perfectly a democratic demand. 


Pakhtoonistan Demand 


He also suggested that this 
demand can be fulfilled by 
introducing real federalism and 
by following the democratic 
principles. It was just the reali- 
zation of the principle of self- 
detemination and regional auto- 
nomy. Freedom, according to 
him, was not meant for a section 
or for the people of a province 
torule over others—the weaker 
sections of the society. 

He declared, “J have been 
working for the establishment of 
Pakhtoonistan all my life. 
Pakhtoonistan would be an 
autonomous unit in Pakistan. 
It would stand for the Pathans 
just as Sind stands for the 
Sinhis or Bengal for the Bengalees 
cents The people of India call us 
Pathans, our real name is 
Pakhtoons. We want Pakhtoo- 
nistan and we want to sec all the 
Pathans on the side of Durand 
Line joined and united together 
in Pakhtoonistan.”’ 

Actually, the demand for 
Pakhtoonistan is inherent in his 
concept of nationalism. He was 
aware that the demand was 
vitally connected with the polity 
in Pakistan. He had serious doubts 
about its nature. He held that 
since the people of Pakistan were 
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poor, the paramount concern of 
the ruling class 
interests of the comnon people. 
He characterised the Pakistan 
Government as  ‘‘capitdlist’”»— 
unmindful of the problems of the 
people, ‘ 

Hè also held that religion 
should be stripped of the political 
parties. Religion-oriented politics 
could not be healthy, The political 
parties, _ therefore, should. be 
organised on economic basis to 
do away with the existing in- 
equalities. The differences and 


the conflicts should be resolved ° 


through discussions. Tolerance 
and persuasion should be the 
guiding principles. This would 
suit the requirements of the 
political education of the people. 
He believed that ‘‘socially back- 
ward people could develop a 
sound political sense and without 
a sound political sense there can 
be no democracy.” ? 

In addition to this, he deman- 
ded that. ‘‘the constitution should, 
be framed on the basis of the 
Islamic conception of democracy, 
equality and social justice. The 
essence of Islam is equality and 
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.not domination 
should be the. 


x 


of one by 
another.” It should ensure free- 
dom toall and sovereignty of 
the people. Besides, the legacy 
of the alien rule - the administra- 
tive barriers should be abolished. 
The property rights of the 
landlords should be curtailed and 


„the political system of the country 


should be democratised. 

Ghaffar argued that if these 
principles were accepted, the 
rights of the people the Pathans, 
the Bangalees, the Punjabis and 
the Sindhis—would: be safe. 
There will be no interference in 
the affairs of others. All would 
enjoy “complete autonomy.” It 
would crystallise the object of 
Pakhtoonistan., 

It would “eliminate the 
provincial and political bicker- 
ings” and “pave the way for 
democratic and progressive nation 
on voluntary basis.” Even ‘‘the 
Lahore resolution envisaged auto- 
nomous provincial units.” 


Correct Perspective 


Ghaffar Khan’s role in the 
politics of Pakistan shows that 


‘tion but of 


it was potentially extremely - 


valuable. He clearly visualised 
the lines of future development. 
He provided a correct perspective 
to the progressive parties in 
Pakistan through the demand of 
regional autonomy. He was an 
important ideologue of the democ- 
T aticforces. Thus, he fulfilled the 


task which he had failed to`- 


achieve in pre-independent India. 

Ghaffar Khan persistently 
advocated that the goal of 
independence and that of Pakhtoo- 
nistan should be realised through 
the method of non-violence. To 
him, non-violence is a “perma- 
nent creed” and nota policy. It 
is a positive and dynamic force, 
Gandhiji described the non-vio- 
lence of Ghaffar Khan as a 
‘matter of “‘not intellectual convic- 
intuitive faith. 
Nothing can, therefore, shake 
it...... He derives his ahimsa from 
the Holy Quran.” 

Like Gandhiji, Ghaffar Khan 
holds that violence never pays. 


It only seems -to evoke 
hatred and makes confusion 
worse confounded. Moreover, 


in the Frontier Province, the 
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message of non-violence has. 


wrought a wonderful transforma- 
tion in his people. It has given 
a new welding weapon of national 
solidarity. 
_ He had realised that non- 
violence strengthened the peopie 
and the movement, “The Eng- 
lishmen,” he said "are afraid of 
our non-violence. A non-violent 
Pathan, they say, is more dan- 
gerous than a violent Pathan.” 
For Ghaffar Khan non-vio- 
lence had been one ‘of the basic 
tenets of his life. The Khudai 
Khidmatgar movement also 
demonstrated the efficacy of non- 
violence. He wanted to experi- 
ment it even in Pakistan. 


Significant Contribution 


Ghaffar Khan’s contribution 
to the upliftment and the enlight- 
enment of the Pathans is not 
without significance. He rightly 
thought that education and social 
reforms were the preconditions 
for the intelligent participation 
of the community into the 
national life. His early interest 
was, therefore, non-political. It 
was the British Government which 
brought him into politics by 
resorting to terror and persecu- 
tion in his province. 

Ghaffar Khan, in order to 
make the movement strong, 
wanted to seek the support of the 
Muslim League. The Muslim 
League refused to extend its sup- 
port. Then Ghaffar Khan sought 
it from the Congress. One feels 
that in seeking the support of the 
Congress, his greater considera- 
tion was to pressurise the Govern- 
Ament which was out to crush his 
movement than to secure the 
freedom of the Pathans within 
the framework of the Indian 
National Congress. The anti- 
British attitude or the commit- 
ment to secular approach seems 
to be an after-thought. 


, He was not, however, parti- 
` cularly interested in the character 
of the Congress or its nationalism. 
Since the nature of his movement 
was social and religious, he 
approached the leaders of the 
Muslim League for help. One 
should not forget the pitiable 
condition of the Muslim League 
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of those days with very” little 
support of the common people. 
Whatever the reason, the Muslim 
League chose not to support the 
Khudai Khidmatgar movement 
in view of the hostile attitude of 
the British Government. Thus, 
he was rescued from becoming 
a second Sir Syed. 

The Congress came out openly 
in favour of Ghaffer Khan’s 
movement mainly because of 
Ghandhiji and the radical wing 
of the party. Besides, the 
Kkudai Khidmatgar movement 
could have been easily accommo- 
dated in the larger mass move- 
ment for independence. 

Ghaffar Khan and the Pathans 
did not join the Congress, they 
simply got their organisation affi- 
liated to it. Even after the affi- 
liation, Ghaffar Khan was think- 
ing of launching an Islamic move- 
ment in recognition of the reli- 
gious temperament of the people. 


Regional Leadership 


Here one should not fail to 
understand that he could not 
come out from the shell of pro- 
vincial leadership by remaining 
organisationally separate. But 
this has been typical feature of 
Muslim leadership. The regional 
Muslim leadership unluckily could 
never become national. Those 
who functioned at the national 
level, did not have rootsin any 
province either. 


It is true that Ghaffar Khan’s 
role before and after 1947 has 
been consistently similar. The 
problems of the Pathans shaped 
the character of his movement 
and politics. In Pakistan also, 
he acted as an uncompromising 
advocate of non-violence. 


However, lately, his faith in it 
appeared to have been shaken. 
In a letter to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave, Ghaffar Khan wrote that 
his people were “losing confidence 
in the creed of non-violence...... 
Their argument is that with the 
Britishers who were a civilised 
nation, brought up in a demo- 
cratic tradition of their home- 
land, non-violence could have 
its efficacy, but not 
with the Pakistanis who do not 
attach importance’ to moral 


values.” In Avril 1968, he was 
reported to have sanctioned the 
use of force to gain Pakhtgonis- 


tan. 

Before 1947, his faith in non- 
violence did not waver, more so 
because of the powerful and, 
vigorous force of the Khudai 
Khidmatgar movement than the 
democratic consciousness of the 
people. It should be noted that 
Ghaffar Khans non-volence is 
not Tolstoyan non-resisiance to 
evil, or Gandhiji’s earlier concept 
of passive resistance. but an 
active resistance to “evil”. But, 
then, there are situations where 
it becomes difficult to say where 
active resistance ends and violence 
begins. 


Faithful Follower 


It is difficult to assess Ghaffar 
Khan’s position as the leader of 
the nationalist movement. In 
the realm of ideas, his contribu- 
tion is neither striking nor signi- 
ficant. He appears to be a faith- 
ful follower of Gandhiji. His 
leadership was distinctly regional. 
He admitted: “I am not @ 
politician. I do not understand 
legalities. I know nothing of 
diplomacy.” 

His contribution is practically 
nothing in the solution of the 
Muslim problem which has in 
the modern times assumed 
dangerous dimensions. Under 
the influence of Gandhiji, he came 
to believe that it was essentially 
economic and not religious. But 
he failed to tė ke into account the 
realities of the prevailing political 
situation and the nature of the 
various forces in the Congress. 

Ghaffar Khan and others 
relied more on influencing the 
individuals and not the organis- 
ation itself It ultimately made 
him, along with Gandhiji, one of 
the helpless spectators of the 
partition of the country. Both 
failed to read the Muslim mind 
ina realistic perspective. Their 


approach has been “‘doctrinaire.” 


After 
Gandhiji’s 


the Khilafat movement, 
influence over the 
Indian Muslims began to dis- 
appear gradually and Ghaffar 
Khan did not display any signi- 
ficant interest in the problems of 
the entire Muslim India. 
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| Need for A ‘Radical Approach 
; aa K. ARAVINDAKSHAN 


NE of the pet theses propounded by Western 
economists in recent years, which they claim 


has a bearing on the problems of developing” 


economics, is the mounting pressure of population 
on agriculture and the need for putting a ceiling on 
‘jt as the sine qua non of economic growth. 

Professor P. Ehrlich of Stanford University is a 
` typical representative of this’ school of thought. 
According to him, “Runaway human population 
growth is, in many ways, analogous to the runaway 
growth of cell population which we call cancer... 
The disease is now so far advanced that only with 
radical surgery does the patient have any chance of 
survival.” l 

With the air of an unerring economic astrologer, 
he prophesies that unless such a surgery is attempted, 
“sometime between ` 1970 and 1985 the world will 
undergo vast famines—hundreds of millions of people 
are going to starve to death”. 

The ‘conditions prevailing in India today, to a 
considerable extent, justify this thesis. Nobody in 
his senses would question the vital need in our 
country of measures to restrict the growth of popu- 
lation. It is equally unobjectionable to say that 
most of thesé measures, despite official protestations 
to the contrary, have hardly met with any significant 
SUCCESS, 7 


` Rising Birth Rate f 7 


The Draft Outline of the Fourth Plan places the 
total population in India (as on October 1, 1968) at 
527 million. There is also the clear admission that 
. the increase'in population from 365 million in 1951 
to 445 million in 1961 and 527 million in. 1968 has 
been the result of a sharp fall in mortality rate with- 
out any corresponding fall in the fertility rate. The 
` birth rate appears to have remained stationary around 
41 per 1000 during the greater part of the past two 
decades upto 1965-66. 

Recent surveys conducted by the Registrar 
General and the National Sample Survey Organisa- 
tion seem to indicate that the birth-rate has declined 
to 39 per 1000 on an average, the rate being higher in 
the rural than in the urban areas. The rate of popu- 
lation growth is estimated to be 2.5 per cent per 
annum. The Fourth Plan Draft hopes to depress the 
rate of growth during the next 10-12 years from 39 
per 1000 to 25 per 1000-so that economic develop- 
ment may yield more tangible benefits to the com- 
mon people. 
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As against these high hopes and optimistic fore- 
casts of the Planning Commission, a foreign expert, 
after having gone through the whole gamut of family 
planning measures initiated by the Government of 
India so far, points out that “India must consider 
herself lucky if she can bring down the rate of growth 
to at least 35 per 1000 in the conceivable future”. 


Population and Agriculture 


The significance of the relation between popula- 
tion and agriculture is determined not merely by the 
incidence of famines, but also by the problem of-the 
surge of the unemployed. Within the existing socio- 
economic framework of* the developing economies 
in general and India in particular, dominated as they 
are by low productive structures, the natural increase 
in population, in many cases, tends to outstrip the 
growth of employment potential. 

It is in this context that the ratio between pro- 
ductive and non-productive population becomes 
detrimental to the general interests of the nation and 
tends to hold back economic growth. 

The so-called neo-Malthusians maintain that 
developing economies must, at any cost, attain a 
“population—food resources balance” in which the 
“dependant variable” is the size of population rather 
than the efforts to boost up food production. They 
do not even discuss the possibility of solving the 
food problem by tackling the other variable, that is, 
the thorough and radical. transformation of agrarian 
pattern from the present state of backwardness to 
modernism. Suchan approach is one-sided and 
harmful to the long-term interests of a developing 
economy which vigorously aspire for “national self- 
reliance and growth with stability’. 

Let it be understood, that the policy of regulating 
population growth taken by itself is at best a pallia- 
tive and not a permanent solution to the ailments of 
a developing economy. India’s case is no different 
because she exhibits quite explicitly too, all the 
features of an underdeveloped economy. 

At the very outset, we must have a clear-cut 
understanding of the magnitude of the food problem 
facing India today and the perspectives outlined in 
the Fourth Plan Draft to deal with it. In order to 
obviate the need for importing foodgrains and to 
maintain the existing per capita food consumption, 
India must grow nearly 129 million tons foodgrains 
by 1973-74. This target represents an increase of 
31.6 percent over the Fourth Plan period (that is, 
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a rise of 31 million tons ftom the present level of 98 
million tons). 


Undoubtedly, the assumed rate of increase of 
over six per cent per annum during the next five 
years is very high -and is practically unknown to 
have been achieved in any developing nation in the 
past 10-15 years. Under the existing conditions of 
Indian agriculture, this rate is very ambitious. 


Even in the most favourable period (1949-50 and 
1960-61), foodgrains output in India grew only by 
2.7 per cent per annum. According to the ECAFE, 
an annual rate of increase in food output of at least 
five per cent has to be attained if the developing 
nations of South-East Asia and the Far East are to 
regain even the pre-war level of the per capita food 
production. (Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1966) 


Calculations based on the data supplied by the 
FAO indicate that if the developing nations in South 
East Asia and the Far East, now experiencing the 
most acute food shortage, are to be enabled to stop 
the import of foodgrains from the world market, 
they will have to treble the yield from land by 1985, 
assuming that population growth in these countries 
maintains the same momentum. 


It has also been estimated that by 1985 the” 
demand for marketed foodgrains in the developing 
Asian nations would rise to more than 59 per cent of 

. the gross output while today the farmers supply 
only 25 to 30 percent of their output to the 
market, 


It is in this context that we have to view Dr 
Gunnar Myrdal’s observation that fundamental 
need of Asian lands is “a revolutionary change of 
attitudes to self-help in food production and popula- 
tion control”, Dr Raoul Prebisch, the former 
Secretary-General of the UNCTAD, is of the view 
that a lasting solution to the problems encountered 
.by developing economies depends on “a very 
profound socio-economic revolution”, Such a 
sweeping and radical transformation must take place 
sooner than later. 


Level of Productivity 


In fact, the entire course of economic development 
of under-developed countries has been characterised 
by the urgency of attaining the twin imperatives of 
Population control and increase in food production. 
The latter objective will not be ours for the asking, 
unless urgent steps are taken to raise the productivity 
of both labour and land. Low level of labour 
productivity prevents the diversion of the legitimate 


share from the gross farm output to the marketable 
surplus. 


. _ This is because a lion’s share of what is produced 
goes to feed the farmer’s family and hired workers 
engiged in the production process. No wonder, 
agriculture finds it difficult to feed those spheres of 
the economy (industry, for instance) which are 
unrelated to the actual course of farming. The man- 
Power resources involved in industry and commerce 
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‘ operations become 


are, therefore, forced to starve for want of adequate 
food supply. 

The solution lies in pushing up the labour 
productivity by equipping labour with modern scien- 
tific know-how and by the application of modern 
techniques of farm production, which will raise 
productivity of land as well. These measures would 
increase the marketable surplus divertible into non- 
agricultural econmic pursuits. Herein comes the need 
for the sweeping transformation of the antiquated 
agrarian structures by the elimination of the 
dominant forms of capitalist farming. 


Radical Agrarian Reforms 


The introduction of radical agrarian reforms 
alone will ensure the full utilisation of the productive 
potential of the rural sector. The experiences of the 
Soviet Union, first under Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy and then during the many years that followed, 
and those of the People’s Republic of China before 
the period of the so-called “Big Leap Forward”, 
reveal that the only way to utilise society’s full 
productive energies is the effective transformation of 
agriculture from capitalist land ownership to peasant 
land ownership. 

This is only the preliminary Step, the ultimate 
goal being the evolution of a system of large farms 
having a high level of productive efficiency and 
marketable surplus. In this context, the opinion 
of an American agricultural expert is well worth quot- 
ing: “The transition from traditional farming to 
modern agriculture will be difficult and expensive 
for the hungry nations, but it is absolutely essen- 
tial if their food needs are to be met. There is no 
alternative,” 


In all the socialist countries, particularly in the 
Soviet Union, where planning has been introduced, 
the achievement of mass collectivisation of small 
farms and their cultivation on modern scientific lines 
has led to direct planning of agricultural develop- 
ment. The planned management of agricultural pro- 
duction is based on a combination of centralised state 
planning with local initiative and extensive democra- 
tisation of all economic activities. 

In a country like India, where cooperative farm- 
ing, as opposed to collective farming in socialist 
countries, has been accepted as the chief plank of 
agrarian reconstruction, land utilisation on modern 
lines can be successfully attempted. 


In this connection, the observations of the Com- 
mittee of Direction on Cooperative Farming, headed 
by Professor D.R. Gadgil, as early as 1965, are 
relevant. The Committee proceeded from the basic 
principle that “cooperative joint farming, by bringing 
together under one management, lands’ held by a 
large number of uneconomic holders, creates a land 
base on which technically efficient and economic 
feasible...... Moreover, as the 
capital resources of the uneconomic holders are 
notoriously meagre, these have to be appropriately 
enlarged in the initial stages to bring about needed 
technical improvements in the management of 
pooled lands.” 


at 


However, in our country, the Government 
has tried to place the main emphasis not on 
cooperative farming, but on large-scale farming by 
gradually transforming the rich semi-feudal land 
owner into a large producer of capitalist type, and 
by consolidating the economic position of the upper 
strata of the peasantry. Despite the much-publicised 
and much-vaunted land ceiling legislation, the 
tendency towards perpetuation of capitalist farming, 
has been gathering miomentum every day. 


The structure of land distribution has remained 
virtually the same due to the resistance from the 
rich, semi-fedual landlords and the rural elite. 
According to the National Sample Survey Report, 
the surplus land taken from the Jand-owners on the 
basis of ceiling laws and distributed among the land- 
less by the end of 1963 amounted to only 2.2 per 
cent of the total agricultural land. 


Limited Co-operative Farms 


In short, the scope for the formation Of joint 
cooperative farms in India has been extremely limited 
due to the sluggish progress of land reforms. There- 
fore, one is forced to agree with the conclusion 
reached by the All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee. The Committee points out that in the 
absence of asound socio-economic base, created 
through land reforms, for ameliorating the con- 
ditions of sub-marginal farmers and sharecroppers, 
attempts which are being madeto usher in agricul- 
' tural development and prosperity through technologi- 
cal improvements and provision of credit, have met 
with only partial success. i 

Agrarian transformation through institutional 
changes alone would not suffice. There is the urgent 
need for providing economic stimulants by the 
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formulation of a policy based on the principles of ` 


the laws of value. 


As part of this policy, the state must resolutely 
enter the sphere of price formation in the national 
markets so as to safeguard the interests of the far- 
mers. Such a policy is all the more essential in view 
of the need for the gradual monetisation of the entire 
economy and the removal of non-equivalent exchange 
between the industrial sector and the agricultural 
sector. 


As long as the industrial class interests are better- 
placed than their agricultural counterparts in terms 
of capital resources, in the clash that ensues, the 
welfare of the latter will be in jeopardy. Even though 
the institutional vacuum is filled by cooperative 
credit and marketing organisations, the needs of the 
small farmer are still inadequately met due to the 
control of these organisations by the rural vested 
interests. 

Therefore, a more positive state policy in this 
direction is imperative. When it comes to the 
problem of competition on an international plane, 
protection of the farmers from the disastrous influe- 
nce of the world capitalist forces, can be offered only 
by the state. 

Another essential ingredient for better farming is 
the] provision of state subsidy for the purchase of 
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capital equipment connected with farming. In India, 
there is still a shortage of tractors and other farm 
machinery as well as of fertilisers. The imported 
items of farm machinery dre too costly for the 
average Indian farmer. The low consumption of 
chemical fertilisers due to exorbitant cost is quite 
a serious problem which only state initiative 
can solve. : 


Professor M.L. Dantwala makes a striking com- 
parison between Japanese and Indian farms in regard 
to the value of fertilizer inputs per acre As against 
7.5 kilograms of chemical fertilisers consumed per 
hectare of arable land in India, the amount consumed 
in Japan was 350 kilograms in 1966. The operating 
expenses per acre are 17.30 dollars in India compared 
to 132 dollars in Japan. North America’s 25 
tractors per 100 hectares, is mached by 0.4 in the 
Far East. In the USA investment per worker in 
agriculture averaged 21,500 dollars in 1960 while 
in India it would probably be a few hundred 
rupees! 

On the basis of these patent facts, Professor 
Dantwala rightly remarks: “The Indian farmer, 
even withthe most liberal credit policy, cannot 
dream of matching the input levels achieved in 


Japan or the mechanisation of the USA” (“India’s. 


Food Problem”, 
Number). 


If the state has to implement the scheme effective- 
ly, it must devise a new formula for the distribution 
of the national fund of capital’ investments between 
different sectors of the economy, including those to 
be invested through the public sector. It is hearten- 
ing to note that, of late, there has been greater 
awareness of this aspect in all the developing 
economies, 
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Nationalisation of Banks 


In India, for instance, the decision to nationalise 
the leading private commercial banks, has been 
motivated by (its political under-currents apart) the 
desire to extend greater assistance to the farm sector. 
This momentous decision which was long overdue 
has invited the wrath of Big Business and vested 
interests because it makes deep in-roads into the 
realms of monopoly houses. Naturally, it has 
unleashed social tensions and class conflicts based on 
economic interests. 


The ramifications of these conflicts at the social 
level will have its repurcussions on the political level, 
too. The recent happenings in India over an appar- 
ently political issue such as the Presidential election, 
are indicative of the pattern of events likely to ensue 
in the future as part of the polarisation of forces in 
the social, economic and political fields. 

A Government firmly committed to introduce 
socialism and achieve economic self-sufficiency 
through planning, cannot afford to remain passive 
to the way things are moving. The forces of right 
reaction and monopoly can never be given a fresh 
lease of life. Economic prosperity will remain a 
will-o’-the-wisp if, as Professor Myrdal states, the 

f (Continued on page 24) 
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Land Reforms : Next on the Agenda 


o 


SUDHIR CHANDRA 


AND reform is one of the main 
subjects coming next only to 
bank nationalisation in the 

Prime Ministers note on econo- 
mic policy adopted by the AICC 
at Bangalore. She has followed 
up her resolution by commend- 
ing the subject to the Chief 
Ministers of State Governments 
who are primarily responsible 
for the enactment of legislation 
and implementation of the mea- 
sures. 

While emphasising the role of 
land reforms in ensuring sustained 
growth at the rate of five per cent 
per annum in agriculture and 
active participation by the small 
farmers and particularly tenants 
in the process of agricultural 
transformation which has already 
set in, She has recommended that 
a fair share of fertilizers, seeds 
and irrigation facilities should be 
guaranteed to the small holders. 
The nationalised banks are expec- 
ted to play an important part in 
ensuring credit and other require- 
ments of small holders and tenant 
farmers. 

Among others, Smt Indira 
Gandhi has urged security of 
tenure and fair rent to cultivating 
tenants because with the increase 
in productivity and land values 
in recent years, the temptation 
to resume lands has never been 
so intense, and unless stringent 
safeguards are adopted another 
wave of eviction of tenants might 
occur. There should be effective 
enforcement of ceilings and 
systematic distribution of surplus 
lands, consolidation of holdings, 
and expansion of non-farm 
employment through viable pro- 
grammes of rural work. , 

The special significance given 
to land reforms by the Prime 
Minister has come as a great relief. 
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Talk about land reforms had gone 
out of fashion—a forgotten sub- 
ject. Inthe discussions amongst 
economists, land reforms were 
referred to as an unsuccessful 
attempt made in the past yielding 
no positive result. The stress 
given by some observers, who 
conducted a special study of 
tenurial problems, on indirect 
role of technological development 
in agriculture in increaesing the 
gap betwen the rich and poor 
in the rural society was a voice 
in the wilderness. 


Neglected Issue 


In the first three Five Year 
Plans, the issue of land Reforms 
was dealt with at length, with 
separate -chapters running into 
25 to 30 pages each. Detailed 
study was made by the Panel on 
Land Reforms on which major 
political parties and experts were 
represented, Inthe Fourth Plan 
however, it has been cursorily 
dealt with in a small section in the 
chapter on Agriculture and in just 
afew paragraphs. No suggestion 
has been made regarding ceiling 
on holdings land redistribution, 
land, alienation absentee land- 
lordism, or reorganisation of 
agriculture. Even the recommen- 
dations made by the official sub- 
group on land reforms set up in 
the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture for suggesting the land policy 
for the Fourth Plan, were sum- 
marily ignored. 

Relegating into the back- 
ground of this issue in the Fourth 
Plan emanates from the conserva- 
tive approach of Sri D R., Gadgil,. 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commision, to planning and 
land reforms. In an address deli- 
vered on September 4 last year, 


he stated that “planning is not 
the business of the “Planning 
Commission. The Planning 
Commission is there to gather 
thoughts, to gather data, to gather 
the opinions of politicians, social 
workers, industrialists, and to 
present to the peoplea frame in 
which all the data and the 
opinions are » meaningfully placed 
in such a manner that they prove 
acceptable. This is all that the 
Planning Commission does, no 
more. The Planning Commis- 
sion cannot presume to have a 
larger role.” 

On another occasion, he has 
expressed that the planners’ task 
is that of taking an over all view 
of the situation, the pre-existing 
conditions the political atmosphere 
the capacities of the adminis- 
trative system and suggesting 
the feasible reform in the given 
context. To him this is the only 
way to ensure peaceful develop- 


ment. 

With this restricted concept 
of planning, be considers that 
land reform is not itself an impor- 
tant’ instrument for increasing 
productivity. Ultimately, even 
after all the land reforms are 


. carried out, you will still have to 


resort to the new techniques to 
achieve a break through in pro- 
duction. He does not couasider 
that in the context of the new 
agricultural strategy, land reforms 
will play any significant role. 


Agrarian Unrest 


From a person with conser- 
vative views as Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission 
wedded to pre-existing stable 
conditions, it can hardly be 
expected that the progressive 
programme of agrarian reforms 
envisaged by the Prime Minister 
can be effectively push:d through. 
Land reforms are not only imper- 
ative for a dynamic growth in 
agriculture but also inescapable 
in the socio-economic conditions 
where agrarian unrest has taken 
an explosive character. 

From all parts of the country 
are pouring in news of agrarian 
unrest, clashes between land- 
owners, on the one hand, and 
tenants, share-croppers and agri- 
cultural labourers on the other, 
and in many cases leading to 
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violence... These conditions of 
unrest have existed for a long 
time. They have, however, been 
accentuated by the intensive 
agricultural strategy followed over 
the past few years and the new 
political consciousness in the 
rural peasantry. Naxalbari and 
Srikakulam are not isolated cases. 
This restlessness with slight varia- 
tions in intensity, permeates the 
rural scene throughout the 
country. 

In an article in the Economic 
and Political Weekly of June 28, 
1969, Wolf Ladejinsky the expo- 
nent of land reforms in Japan, 
has highlighted the fact that the 
new. agricultural policy which has 
done a'-commendable job in 
generating growth and prosperity 
is also the indirect cause, due to 
the defective tenurial conditions, 
of the widening gap between the 
rich and the poor. On the basis 
of his study of the conditions in 
Punjab, he has concluded that 
hardly 10 per cent of the small 
holders (estimated to be 73 per 
cent of the total number of far- 
mers) are in one way or another 
involved in the innovation pro- 
cess leading to the green revolu- 
tion and the gap has become 
wider. 

The inadequate participation 
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. to plug the 


in the new technology is another 
sign of the existing and growing 
economic polarisation. He “has 
pointed out that the rural affluent 
are becoming more powerful and 
a danger to social, political and 
economic advancement. 

Nothing is more provocative 
to the peasants than the denial of 
the rights and advantages which 
are bestowed on them by the 
statutes. The impurity with 
which the rich landed interests 
flagrantly violate and circumvent 
the land reform laws must be 
stopped. This would provide 
confidence to the peasantry that 
fruits of their labour on the land 
they cultivate will be assured to 
them and that the landed interests 
are pot above law. 

The Prime Minister has right- 
ly emphasised the primary urgency 
loopholes in land 
laws and implement the measures 
for tenancy reform and redistri- 
bution of land which are on the 
statute book. The gaps in law 
and its implementation have 
already been brought out in the 
Review of the Land Reforms 
Implementation Committee of the 
National Development Council 
published by the Government of 
India as far back as in 1966. 

For removing the real danger 


va 


to social change in the rural 
sector, the remedy suggested by 
Ladejinsky is the elimination of 
non-residents as owners of land. 
Attracted by increasing land 
values, exemption from income- 
tax on agricultural income, oppor- 
tunity to convert, black money 
into white, the affluent in urban 
sector is rushing to purchase agri- 
cultural land. The alignment of 
interests of the urban affluent 
with the rural rich will ultimately 
spell disaster. 

More urgent than any other 
measures today is to prohibit 
non-residents from owning agri- 
cultural land, vesting of such 
lands in the State, and its allot- 
ment to resident landless agri- 
culturist tenants and small hol- 
ders is a prime necessity. For 
implementation of this programme 
the prospective beneficiaries 
should be actively associated. 

Earnest as the Prime Minister ` 
appears to be in carrying out her 
Bangalore resolution on economic 
policy, she will have to ensure 
that land reforms are carried out 
in the field and all resistance to 
such measures, whether from- 
the Planners in New Delhi or 


legislators and administrators 
in the States, is ruthlessly 
crushed. 





NEED FOR A RADICAL APPROACH 


(Continued from page 22) 


Government’s policy remains a “combination of 


radicalism in principle and conservatism in practice” 


(Asian Drama Vol. 1 p. 276). 
In an exactly similat.vein, Ronald ‘Segal indicts 


the policy of ambivalence pursued by the Indian 
Government, when he says: 
attempts to conceal economic inequalities with the 
incantations of socialism may reassure itself of its 


“A. government that 


ultimately noble intentions, but is likely to strain 
too far the faith of the starving” (The Crisis of India, 


p. 225). 


Summing up his impressions about Indian 
economic conditions, Segal remarks : 


“India has 


teen living too Jong on a ledge of the economic 


precipice, frightened both to climb and to fall. 
the ground is crumbling beneath her, and if she 
does not begin speedily to grope her way upwards, 
she must soon fall below.” 


But 


Will the powers-that-be lend their ears to these 


warnings ? 
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ABM—Another US “Missile Gap” Fraud 
COLIN SWEET 


HIS month has been the end 

of a long battle over war 

spending in the American 
legislature. 

Earlier in the summer at the 
high point of this battle, the 
proposal to set up an anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) system in the 
United States was pushed through 
the Senate with a majority of only 
one vote. 

Now. the US Congress has 
approved a 21,000 million dollar 
procurement for the ABM critics 
securing a reduction of only 70 
million dollars, 


Escalation in Arms Race 


The decision to go ahead with 
the ABM system means an escala- 
tion in the global arms race with 
an increase of some 8,000 nuclear 
warheads likely. It also ` has 
enormous consequences for the 
future of American-Soviet rela- 
tions. : 

At the same time it must be 
noted that, particularly in the 
Senate, an opposition developed 
greater than that to the H-bomb 
or to the large scale missile pro- 
grammes of the early 1960s. 

It is part of the revolt taking 
place at the top of American 
society directed against some 
aspects of the military industrial 
complex. 

The origin of this new con“ 
cern in American thinking lies in 
a transformation that has taken 
place in the United States very 
recently. 

A basic principle of 19th 
century American policy was to 
keep the armed forces small and 


= This article which appeared in 
London Morning Star (October 9) 
is based on material from Peace 
Monitor, monthly bulletin of the 
British Peace Committee, 
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on a very tight rein. It was 
assumed that if you provide your 
military commanders with large 
armed forces they will tend to 
involve you in war. 

As late as the 1930s, there was 
still a deeply rooted suspicion of 
the armed forces, and of those 
who made their money out of 
supplying arms. Since the Second 
World War, all this has chang- 
ed. 

One of the causes of the 
change is a reaction to the Ameri- 
can experience of extreme econo- 


mic depression in the 1930s. The 
simple solution pursued by 
American business, and the 


American political set up, has 
been to keep the economy boom- 
ing by constantly expanding arms 
spending. 

Trying to protect itself, even 
the trade union movement has 
been led to support this pro- 
cess. 

The result today is that the 
Pentagon’s defence suppliers— 
companies involved in every 
section of industry and techno- 
logy, great myriads of research 
institutions, and specialist insti- 
tutes—employ tens of thousands 
of highly specialised people and 
spend most of the American 
annual defence  bdill—80,000 
million dollars. 

This sum is one tenth of the 
gross national product of the 
richest nation in the world, and 
is a little more than the total 
annual gross national product of 
Britain, 

As Senator Gavord Nelson 
of Wisconsin has said, “The 
whole economy is infiltrated. We 
are a warfare State.” 

The profits enjoyed by the 
many firms that spend this 
enormous sum of money are 
particularly notorious in connec- 


tion with the war in Vietnam, 
leading a group of 14 Senators to 
table a proposal for an excess 
profits tax to be levied on the 
profits of war. 

It is now publicly understood 
that the military industrial com- 
plex periodically creates a defence 
crisis to justify even more massive 
spending of funds, resulting in 
even larger arms contracts coming 
from the Pentagon. 

At stake, according to the US 
News and World Report, is the 
greatest escalation of defence 
spending yet contemplated, cost- 
ing eventually some £100,000 
million for the ABM system alone. 

The mass of evidence assem- 
bled in the fight to forestall this 
has revealed the interesting fact 
that the military value of the 
ABM is minimal, that its function 
israther irrelevant to American 
defence. 

The expenditure of such a 
large sum of money is immedi- 
ately advantageous to the military 
industrial complex because it 
yields great profits. 

Nothing is produced to meet 
the crying needs of American 
society, and the arms race is 
stepped up to justify a further 
round of spending in five or ten 
years. 


Massive Confidence Trick 


People still remember the 
massive confidence trick which 
the Pentagon and the defence 
suppliers imposed on President 
Kennedy in 1961. 

They generated an enormous 
panic on the ground of the 
“missible gap” existing between 
the United States and the USSR. 

It was subsequently discoverd 
that the Intelligence reports from 
which this whole argument was 
developed were false. Indeed, 
it was suspected that they origi- 
nated in Washington, and were 
not even based on CIA Intelli- 
gence reports. 

With memories of the ‘missile 
gap” fraud, the arguments over 
ABM began several years ago. 

From the beginning some of the 
leading scientific advisers to the 
White House have striven to pre- 
vent a repetition of the defence 
ramp of 1961, which at that time 
was born in the American anger 
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against Cuba and which brought 
the world to the brink of a 
nuclear war in 1962, 

Jerome Wiesner, once scienti- 
fic adviser to President Kennedy, 
is now the de facto scientific 
adviser to Senator Edward 
Kennedy, who is at the centre of 
the opposition to the ABM 
system. 

Wiesner and a whole group of 
American scientists and experts 
who think like him began oppos- 
ing the ABM system on the 
grounds that it would cause an 
escalation of the arms race, that 
it was not strategically or function- 
ally justifiable. 

For the defence, Mr Melvy 
Laird, Secretary of Defence and 
characteristically the new tough 
man in the Nixon Administration, 
at the beginning of this year 
launched the new “missile gap” 
campaign. 

“Russia,” he said, “was esca- 
lating the arms race, and has 
done it for the past 24 months.” 
He alleged that in dollar terms 
Russia had been outspending the 
United States by four to one on 
anti-ballistic missile defence and 
three to two on offensive weapons. 


Effective Campaign 


This cleverly conducted publi- 
city campaign about the ABM 
system around Moscow had been 
so effective that it was taken to be 
based on hard facts by the Press, 
by the ‘public and by most 
experts. 

Mr Laird followed this up by 
arguing that the new Russian 
Missile the SS9, which carries a 
single nuclear warhead of 25 
megatons, or atriple warhead of 
five megatons each, was in massive 
production. 

If the Russians continued to 
produce at this rate, he alleged, 
they would have, by 1975, no 
fewer than 2,500 of these massive 
missiles against 1,700 long range 
missiles of the United States of 
which 1,050 are thought to be in 
hardened silos. 

His conclusion was simple, 
that the United States must 
follow what the Soviet Union was 
doing. 

Of course this does not mean 
planning for equality in missiles 

because what the Americans take 
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to be parity isa 3-f or 4-1 sup- 
eriority. assumed as a natural law 
in the American “Balance of 
Terror”. ; 


Political Battle 


In the political battle in Was- 
hington this Pentagon-cultivated 
vision has been shown false by 
the efforts of Senator Fulbright, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Commission Committee of the 
Senate, and in a new influential 
book by Dr W. Rathjens. 

The Pentagon had released a 
testimony made before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
which came from the CIA Direc- 
or Richard Helms, and reported 
to give intelligence sources show- 
ing that the Russians were seeking 
a first-strike capability in nuclear 
weapons. 

The notion of first-strike capa- 
bility assumes that the other side 
has a superiority in missiles so 
great that they have the power to 
strike first by virtue of the 
crushing blow that they deliver 
rendering the victim unable to 
strike back. 

The whole ‘Balance of 
Terror’ theory in the last few 
years is vested on the assumption 
that no Power has a first-strike 
capability and, in fact, is not 
seeking to have such a capability, 
but is content to be able to make 
its missiles secure from attacks, 
so that it can have a second-strike 
capability. 

Laird has claimed that Intelli- 
gence reports had shown that by 
1975 the Russians would have 
a first-strike capability, and would 
be able to knock out 90 per cent 
of the American missiles unless 
the Safeguard AEM system was 
deployed. 

Fulbright has shown, however, 
that Laird suppressed a part of 
the CIA testimony, which ques- 
tions if the Russians have any 
intention of building up the 
production of their SS9 so that it 
can become a first-strike weapon. 

In fact the CIA evidence, 
according to Senator Symmington, 
pointed to the fact that the SS9 
production was a defensive opera- 
tion because the Russians had 
come to the conclusion that the 
ABM system was not workable. 

Following the Fulbright attack 


on the military industrial complex 
has come the book by . Dr 
Rathjens, exposing the mindless 
momentum of the missile race: 

The book shows that the 
arms race was slowing down 
under the Kennedy Administra- 
tion, and that the strategic budget 
had dropped from 11,000 million 
dollars in 1962 to less than 7,000 
million dollars in 1966. 

So a new “oyer-reaction” had 
to be simulated. The United 
States had to respond to a non- 
existent threat. 

This “threat”, the so-called 
Tallinn ABM system around 
Moscow, is actually, according to 
US Intelligence, to be an anti- 
aircraft system with no significant 
anti-ballistic defence capability. 

For two years “chain over- 
reaction” has built up in momen- 
tum and in fact the Tallinn 
deployment was reduced because 
it had been built in response to 
the threat of a new super-bomber 
force (the cancelled B-70 bomber) 
which has not materialised. 

It should also be recalled that 
when President Johnson announ- . 
ced the decision to build the ABM 
system he claimed it was protec- 
tion against the so-called Chinese 
threat of nuclear attack. 

This is now widely accepted to 
have been a completely bogus 
reason. Rathjens also points out 
that as ABMs are readily detect- 
ableit should not be difficult to 
negotiate an international ban on 
ABM systems. 

If pursued, the programmes 
under way at the present time 
will, Rathjens estimates, cost 
between 12 thousand million 
dollars and 25 thousand million 
dollars per year. 

The book, incidentally, has . 
the approval of the “former 
Defence Secretary McNamara, 
and General Matthew Ridgway. 

Now if Pentagon calculations 
about high-speed Russian ICBM- 
ABM building were true, and if 
the United States responded in 
kind to bring about a new terror 
balance with a greater degree of 
built-in over-kill than before, the 
principal result would be econo- 
mic and not military, 

It would mean a massive 
increase in expenditure with a 
switch of resources from the 
social field to the military field, 
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Wilson’s 


Gamble 


K. M. P. 
HE reorganisation of the votes unless by a quirk of for- 
government which Wilson tune the economic situation 


carried out in two stages would 
have taken all, and not only 
Britain, by surprise. There have 
been rumours for a considerable 
time that axe was due to fall, that 
at least some heads would roll 
and some of the dead wood would 
be cut. From Cabinet Ministers 
downwards, members of the 
government lived in the fear that 
they would lose their offices and 
perquisites. 

Now, at last, the agony is 
over. Wilson has reshuffled his 
government, but has not succeed- 
ed in changing the image. This 
certainly does not appear as a 
government in which the electo- 
rate will repose its confidence for 
another five years. Whatever 
the official propagandists may 
say the achievements of 
Labour under Wilson has not 
exactly been brilliant. The same 
old men continue in the key posts, 
Home, Foreign office, the Exche- 
quer, Defence, the Lord Chancel- 
lorship, the Ministry of Employ- 
ment and the Leadership of the 
House remain in the sams old 
hands. 

It may be that Wil-on is 
limited in his reorganisation by 
the lack of material. Labour 
perhaps has not reasonably good 
men to replace some of those who 
are not only tired but whose 
incompetence has become a bye- 
word. And if it is a new image 
that Wilon is attempting to 
create, he should not forget that 
it is by the opinion they have of 
the men in the Cabinet and not at 
lower levels of government that 
the electorate will go. 

It is here that Wilson has 
failed; the new government, 
like the old, will not get him the 
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‘Ministry of Power. 


improves considerably and Britain 
can no lovger te treated as the 
sickman of Europe. 


Super Ministers 


What then, do the changes 
amount to? The adminis'ration 
has been streamlined by creating 
two super ministers. Anthony 
Wedgewood Benn bas become the 
industrial overlord. He will not 
only be Minister of Technology 
but to this has been merged the 
In addition, 
the industrial responsibilities of 
the Board of Trade have been 
transferred to him. The other 
overlord is Anthony Crossland 
who controls Local Government, 
Housing and Transport. 

Along with this there have 
been other changes; Mr. Peter 
Shore, one of Wilson’s bright 
youngmen remains in the Cabinet 
but without a portfolio. Obviously, 
Wilson intends to use his talents 
for odd jobs, Anthony Crossland’s 
job at the Board of Trade has 
been taken by Roy Mason, whose 
Ministry of Power has been 
merged into the Benn Empire. 

There has been transfer of 
Reginald Prentice from Ministry 
of Overseas Development to 
b: Minister of State in the 
Technology Ministry, and the 
demotion of Judith Hart from 
the Cabinet post of Paymuster 
General to that of Minister of 
Overseas Development. Mr 
Greenwood is at least lucky, he 
retains his Ministry but has been 
forced out of the cabinet. 

Mr Richard Marsh, one of 
the few younger ministers to have 
done well, is one of those who 
lost his ministry; having held 


independent charge of Transport, 
he was not prepared to work 
under an overlord. He preferred 
to retire to the back benches. 
Fred Lee and Kenneth Robinson 
are two other ex-ministers who 
are looking for jobs. 

Wilson has reduced the Cabi- 
net from 23 to 21. This of course, 
has not been a problem, for, the 
Ministry of Power does not exist 
any more and the Department of 
Economic Affairs, which was 
created to suit the then Deputy 
leader, George Brown, has ceased 
to have any meaning. The 
changes, though impressive, failed 
to make sense except for the fact 
that both Judith Hart and Green- 
wood were erstwhile leftists, while 
the men who had been made 
overlords were known for their 
rightist inclinations. 

Does this, then, mean that 
Wilson is veering to the Right? 
Does he intend to fight the 
elections on the slogans of efficiency 
and modernism, appeal to the city 
gentry and the middle classes ? 
The Cabinet reorganisation is 
merely one aspect of Wilson’s 
“attempt to build himself as a 
Crusading Knight’, tilting against 
vested interests in business and 
trade unions? 


Second Stage 


The second stage of the Cabi- 
net reorganization, of course, 
dealt with the junior posts. Here 
Wilson felt that he hada free hand 
and carried out wholesale changes. 
The average age of those who are 
thrown out is 60, the average age 
of those who have replaced them 
is 38. Since junior posts are 
mainly filled with promising men, 
who can in course of time take 
their places in the Cabinet, this 
move will be welcomed by the 
party, and particularly by the 
backbenchers who stand to gain. 

But a question arises: Why did 
Wilson fill these jobs with men 
well past their prime, who even if 
they had done well as junior 
ministers, could hardly aspire to 
be Cabinet Ministers? If their 
average age now is 60, in 1964 it 
would have been 55. For a Prime 
Minister not to have tried out 
youngmen in junior jobs was a 
blunder. It is good that Wilson 
has seen it fit to rectify his 
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mistake in 
elections. 


The creation of overlords 
should normally lead to greater 
efficiency. Anthony Wedgewood 
Benn will be dealing with all the 
problems which industry faces 
and should be able to expedite 
business. Similarly, Mr Cross- 
land should be able to deal with 
the problem of local government. 
Inter-ministerial Committees can 
be reduced and the Ministers can 
take quick decisions. 


Strange to say, though there 
have been earlier attempts, over- 
lords have never become a perma- 
nent feature of British politics. As 
_ a temporary expedient to deal 

with a crisis it has been effective 
but in normal times Super Minis- 
ters have not been popular. 
Super Ministers have been 
created and dismantled. 


preparation for the 


Other Tricks 


Wilson’s creation of two new 
Super Ministers, thus is not only 
purely a matter of administrative 
streamlining. Benn and ‘Crossland 
had to be padded up; Home, 
Foreign, Exchequer and Defence 
are by nature powerful ministries 
but some of the incumbents are 
potential rivals. Wilson may 
have tried to strengthen his hands 
by giving additional responsibili- 
ties to the two men who are his 
supporters. 

Wilson had other tricks up 
his sleeve. Atthe Labour Party 
- Conference in Brighton, he made 
his position on the Common 
Market clear. He was joining the 
common Market but the willing- 
ness to sign the Rome Treaty 
was gone. He now wanted to 
enter on Britain’s own terms, after 
sufficient safeguards for British 
industry and agriculture had been 
made. 

Britain has been knocking at 
the Common Market door for 
a considerable period. True, De 
Gaulle was bitterly opposed 
to Britain because he considered it 
un-European, and is no longer in 
the Elysee. But it was not only 
an old man’s whim that kept 
Britain out of the European club. 
France is still opposed to British 
entry, and now that political 
power has shifted from Paris to 
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Bonn, the West Germans, too, 
will not be enthusiastic. 

The kind of Europe which, 
Britain wants is not what the 
Europeans themselves want, 
except, of course,  Britain’s 
traditional friends—Belgium and 
the Netherlands. British entry 


will not become easier because of. 


Wilson’s stance, and since sup- 
port and opposition to the 
Common Market cut across party 
frontiers, he cannot expect to gain 
any votes on the issue. If he is 
for entry, so is Heath, and if the 
Tory leader failed to gain entry 
Wilson has not done any better. 

The Europeans have not 
shown any particular enthusiam 
for Wilson’s latest suggestions 
but he can hope that when the 
mini ccalition comes into pewer 
in Bonn, West German attitudes 
will change. With Social 
Democrat Brandt as Chancellor, 
the Labour Government, he hopes, 
will at least have a powerful ally. 

Tdeological considerations, 
however, hardly ever overrides 
national interests. Wilson, who 
is a pragmatist and a firm beli- 
ever in diluted socialism, will 
find that though the West German 
concept of socialism does not 
differ from his, he has very 
little in common with the Social- 
Democrats except a common 
attitude towards policies. Being 
pragmatists, they too will treat 
the problem of British entry from 
their own point of view. 


Election Gimmick 


That the Common Market 
policy is an election gimmick can 
be seen from the fact that he has 
chosen Thomson to be in charge 
of Common Market negotiations; 
with the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster as a sinecure. The 
appointment, of course, is interes- 
ting. Thomson was the man who, 
under the supervision of Wilson 
himself, was responsible for the 
negotiations with Ian Smith. 
Obviously, Wilson is so 
highly satisfied with his lack of 
success over Rhodesia that he 
has decided that Thomson js the 
right man to conduct the negotia- 
tions with the Common Market. 

If failure to end the Rhodesian 
rebellion by negotiations is 
considered to be a triumph, it 


can be certain that Thomson has 
been chosen because he is the 
one man who will prolong the 
Common Market negotiations 
indefinitely, without ever acknow- 
ledging defeat. It is an indication 
that Wilson is still not serious 
about talks with the Common 
Market; his two Ministers who 
have handled the talks, whatever 
other talents they may possess, 
have not distinguished themselves 
as negotiators. 

Wilson’s conduct of foreign 
relations has hardly been brillant, 
but it is seldom that the British 
elections are decided on issues of 
foreign policy. It is his failure 
on the domestic front that will 
cause worry to Transport House. 
In his pursuit of middle-class 
voters, in his efforts to convince 
them that the socialism of the 
Labour Party need not be taken 
seriously, that it is really a party 
of pragamatics who can be really 
tough on the trade unions, he has 
eroded the support of the working 
class. 


Against Labour 


It-is the trade unions which, 
toa considerable extent, finance 
the party and Wilson’s policies 
have been directly aimed against 
the working class. His attempt 
to curb the right of unions to 


. Strike, his incomes policy with 


its wage-freeze, his repressive 
meassures against striking workers, 
must have convinced the bankers 
that he can govern. 

It might win him the support 
of the Conservatives if they are 
looking for another leader to 
replace Heath. 

The abandoment of social 
welfare as the objective of socialist 
policy, the imposition of chargés 
on dentures and other such 
measures—it is well to remember 
‘that it was on the issue of charges 
for health schemes that Wilson 
resigned from the Attlee Govern- 
ment—and the failure to build 
houses, will not be forgotten by 
the working class. 

It is the shift from socialism 
to pragmatism that has cost 
Wilson the support of the working 
class. The bye-election results 
tell a dismal story. True, in the 
recent public opinion polls the 
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Gandhian Theory Of Trade. Unionism 


SHIVA CHANDRA JHA 


r Mahatma Gandhi were to be 
told that by his speeches, writ- 
ings and actions he was pro- 

pounding a theory of the trade 
union movement, he would have 
smiled, shaking his head in denial, 
because such was his reaction to 
Gandhism in general. 

Nay, he had categorically said: 
“There is no such thing as 
Gandhism and Ido not want to 
leave any sect after me. As a 
matter of fact my writings should 
be cremated with my body. What 
I have done will endure, not what 
I have said and written.” 

But despite this, it can not be 
gainsaid that light radiated from 
him in many directions and for 
the trade union world, too. 


Definite Views 


His writings do have “‘definite 
views on many labour problems 
like fixation and regulation of 
wages, organization and functions 
of Trade Unions, necessity and 
desirability of collective bargain- 
ing, us: and abuse of strikes, dis- 
cipline in industry, workers’ parti- 
cipation in management, condi- 
tions of work and living, labour 
legislation and duties of workers. 
He had belief in his views, many 
of which were implemented in his 
actions. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association served for... 
him as laboratory to test his ideas 
he had held.’”? 

Generally for the students: of 
trade unionism, R. J. Soman’s 
Peaceful Industrial Relations: 
Their Science and Technique, and 
`- Mahadeva Desai’s A Righteous 
Struggle are very helpful, besides 





The author is an SSP Member of 
Parliament. The article forms a part of 
Sri Jha’s forthcoming book, The Indian 
Trade Union Movement. 
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the writings of Pyarelal and 
others on Gandhiji. His own wri- 
tings in Young India and Harijan 
are, of course, the original sources 
on which these writers have 
heavily drawn. 

Now, for chiselling oui a 
theory of trade unionism from 
the plethora of his writings, it is 
a little imperative to see what 
Gandhiji had to say on labour in 
general. And before that, it be- 
comes indispensable to be aware 
of the rudiments of Gandhism in 
general. 

Truth (satya) and non-violence 
(ahimsa) are the alpha and omega 
of Gandhism. The absence of 
these two in any walk of life is 
injustice, according to Mahatma 
Gandhi. He found great injus- 
tice in society. So, he wanted 
to reconstruct society anew, 
every walk of life—political, eco- 
nomic, social and moral—in full 
compatibility with truth and non- 
violence. The society of his 
reconstruction would, then, pro- 
duce a “new”? man. And sucha 
reconstructed society would be 
“‘sarvodaya” on whose banner 
would be inscribed the slogan, 
“all for one and one for all”. 

For reaching that 
Gandhiji outlined the steps also 
to be taken. According to Gandhi- 
ji, the steps are also the same— 
truth and non-violence. In other 
words, in Gandhism the ends and 
the means are the same. Ina 
simplified language, it means that 
the means should be as high as 
the ends. 

For removing injustice from 
the political and social walks of 
life, the means, according to 
Gandhiji, is - satyagraha, the per- 
suasion of truth. Its counterpart 
in the economic and industrial 
sphere is the strike.? With this 


goal,. 


little background we will now 
come to his views on labour in 
general and, then, on the trade 
unions in particular. 

Mahatma Gandhi has been 
called the “first labour leader of 
India’’4 and has further been 
given the credit of being “the 
founder of the modern trade 
union movement in India. Jt 
was in South ‘Africa, when he 
was above 24 years of age, that 
he came in contact with one of 
his clients, Balusundram, an 
indentured labourer. 

From that day, Gandhiji wrote, 
“there grew a bond between 
labour and myself which became 
closer and closer with the passage 
of time.’® Under the influence 
of Tolstoy (The Kingdom of God 
is within You) and Ruskin (up to 
the Last), he believed that a life 
of labour, that is, life of the tiller 
of the soil and of the handicrafts 
man, is worth living.? Up to his 
last, the dignity of labour was 
very high before him. He was as 
ever a scavanger as the Mahatma. 


Labour’s Primacy 


Mahatma Gandhi had assum- 
ed “the primacy of labour in 
society as well as in the process of 
production.’® Like the classicists, 
he considered labour as the source 
of wealth : ‘“Witout labour, gold 
and silver were useless,””® 

Gandhiji writes : “The rich 
cannot accumulate wealth without 
the cooperation of the poor in 
society ... A moments thought 
would show that labour has at 
its disposal capital which the 
capitalist would never possess. 
Labour is free of capital and 
capital has to woo labour. And it 
would not matter in the slightest 
degree that capital has guns and 
even poisonous, gases at its dis- 
posal.’’10 

Now, about the trade unions, 
we have his trusteeship theory of 
trade unionism. For understand- 
ing this, we again must first see 
his views on machinery. Much 
has been debated that Gandhiji 
was against the use of machinery 
as such. But there was nothing 
of the sort. 

He was opposed only to that 
machine by which unemployment 
is caused in society. Otherwise, 
he wrote that he would permit 
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“any machinery which. does not 
deprive masses of men of the 
Opportunity to labour but which 
helps the individual and adds to 
his efficiency, and which a man 
can handle at will without being 
its slave.” 1 

He welcomed the use of electri- 
city in the villages provided “the 
village communities or the state 
would own powers houses just as 
‘they have their grazing pastu- 
res.” 

To the people who do get 
employed even after the use of the 
machinery, the trade union is 
needed from two points of view: 
for meeting the injustice when- 
ever done to them by the em- 
ployer, and for their own uplift, 


Inkerent Right 


According to ‘Gandhiji, the 
trade union is “to cover all as- 
pects of worker’s life, both inside 
the factory and at home.”! 
Trade Unions,, Gandhiji said, 
should “aim to raise the moral 
and intellectual height of labour 
and, thus, by sheer merit make 
labour master of the means of 
production instead of being the 
slave that it is.”14 

But, for resolving the differ- 
ences between the workers and 
the employers, Gandhiji believed 
in voluntary conciliation between 
the parties and failing that, the 
next step, according to him, was 
to refer it to some third party for 
arbitration. The verdict of the 
third party should be binding on 
both the parties. 

He had asked: “Since diffe- 
rences there would be sometimes 
between employers and employees 
even in the best regulated con- 
cerns, why should there not be a 
system of arbitration between the 
parties so that they will readily 
carry out in perfect good faith 
„awards of arbitration ?”15 

If the employers do not 
comply with the award of arbitra- 
tion, the workers, then not only 


should, but must resort to non- . 


violent, non-cooperation with the 
employers, that is, strike. The 
strike by the workers in such a 
situation is for justice. He writes : 
“I know that strikes are an inhe- 
rent right of the working men for 
the purpose of securing justice. 18 

And for this the workers must 
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be prepared for’ an indefinite 
period, if need be. He had 
categorically stated that “no 
strike can absolutely succeed, 
which cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged.”!? In otlier words, 
after going through the procedure 
of conciliation and arbitration, 
when the strike is resorted to by 
the workers, there is nothing like 
failure in the Gandhian method. 
But he had very specifically laid 
down certain conditions to be 
complied with by the workers 
before that marathon strike. 
These specific conditions, 
before the strike is started, are: 
“(1) The cause of the strike must 
be just. (2) There should be prac- 
tical unanimity among the 
workers. (3) Strikers should never 
resort to violence. (4) They should 
never molest blacklegs. (5) They 
should not depend upon public 
subscriptions and other charity, 
but should occupy themselves in 
some useful and productive tem- 
porary occupation so that they can 
maintain themselves during the 
period of strike. (6) They should 
remain firm so long as a strike 
continues. (7) A strike is no 
remedy when there is enough sur- 
plus labour available to replace the 
strikers ; in that case, in the event 
of unjust or inadequate wages or 
the like, resignation is remedy. 
(8) Workers should on no account 
strike without the consent of the 
union. (9) Strikers must fix an 
unalterable minimum demand 


and declare before embarking 
upon their strike.”18 
But Gandhiji was against 


strike in public utilities. 
Although he was against sympa- 
thetic strikes also*®, in certain 
circumstances, like the Quit India 
movement in 1942, he was in its 
favour,”+ 


Unalterable Minimum 


Among unalterable minimum 
demands to be decided by the 
workers before starting the strike, 
so far as the wages are concerned, 
here also he had made his posi- 
tion unequivocal. Gandhiji was 
in favour of a living wage and 
that was to be the minimum wage 
for the workers, 

He said : “I am not concerned 
with the name. Call it the 
minimum if that expression 


sounds the sweeter. Living wage 
to my mind is the most accurate 
description for irreducible wage. 
And acceptance of the principle 
of a living wage implies an 
examination of what may be 
included in it. They touch the 
very existance of labour, Its 
efficiency depends very largely 
upon the right kind of living. . 
And the greater the efficiency, the 
greater the possibility of enhanced 
profits,’’* 

In the extra-mural roles of the 
trade union vis-a-vis the employ- 
ing class, Gandhiji’s overall stand 
was the community of interests 
between capital and labour. This 
doctrine of class collaboration 
emanates from his ‘‘metaphysical 
notion of equality and his 
goal,’’*8 

His attitude towards capital 
and labour was paternalistic He 
believed them as members of the 
same family, capital being the 
trustee for the good of the 
workers. 

He writes: “I have always 
said that my ideal is that capital 
and labour should supplement 
and help each other. They should 
be a great family living in unity 
and harmony; capital not only 
looking to the material welfare 
of the labourers, but their moral 
welfare also; capitalists being 
trustees for the welfare of the 
labouring classes under them.?’24 


Industrial Sphere 


In the industrial sphere also, 
there would be sarvodaya, the 
good forall, which he outlined 
thus: “As all life, both indivi- 
dual and social, in its essence is 
one and undivided, the legitimate 
ends of its component parts 
should never be conflicting with 
each other......In an individual 
organization, for instance, the 
legitimate interests of employers 
are never at variance with the 
legitimate interests of the 
employees.’’25 

Thus, according to Gandhiji, 
the workers and the employers 
being the members of the same 
family, the former were as much 
entitled to the ownership of the 
factory, mine and industry as the 
latter. 

He wrote: “In my opinion, 
the millhands areas much pro- 
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prietors of the mills as the share- 
holders, and when the mill- 
owners realize that the millhands 
are as much millowners as they 
are, there will be no quarrel bet- 
ween them.’’?6 

Therefore, according to 
Gandhiji, the workers should be 
encouraged to participate in the 
management of the industry. In 
1937, Gandhiji wrote: “It is 
vital to the well being of the 
industry that the workmen should 
be regarded as equal with the 
shareholders and they have, there- 
fore, every right to possess 
an accurate knowledge of the 
transactions of the mills. If 
labourers are coequal workers, 
their organizations should have 
the same access to the transac- 
tion of the mills as the share- 
holders. Indeed there can be no 
confidence on the part of labour, 
if material information is with- 
held from it.’’” 

In 1946, Gandhiji’s advice 
was : “My advice to the em- 
ployers would be that they should 
willingly regard workers as the 
real owners of the concern which 
they fancy they have created.” 


Trusteeship Theory 


All these activities of the trade 
unions vis-a-vis the employing 
class, get epitomized under the 
theory of trusteeship. “The theory 
-of trusteeship postulates,” writes 
R.J. Soman, “an enlightened re- 
cognition of the new social need 
and the required readiness on the 
side of the private owners to part 
with their private rights.”*® And 
Gandhiji has himself stated that 
this theory of trusteeship is in- 
falliable because it is in full 
compatibility with his two in- 
distinguishable ideals, truth and 
non-violence. 

This is what Gandhiji says : 
“My theory of trusteeship is no 
makeshift, certainly no comou- 
flage. Iam confident that it will 
survive all other theories. It has 
the sanction of philosophy and 
religion behind it. It has the 
sanction of philosophy and reli- 
gion behind it. That possessors 
of wealth have not acted up to 
the theory does not prove its 
falsity ; it proves the weakness 
of the wealthy. No other theory 
ig compatible with non- 
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violence.’’®° 


For translating this theory of 
trusteeship into action he has 
advised persuasion, failing which 
state-legislation, or by disposses- 
sion and nationalization.’ 

All these are the extra-mural 
part of Gandhiji’s trusteeship 
theory of trade unionism. Among 
the intra-mural role of the trade 
unions, his first advice to the 
workers individually was: 
“Practice self-control, self-discip- 
line and self-imposed simplicity, 
only then you will earn confi- 
dence of others and you will be 
able to work fora social order 
based on confidence.’’?* 

Then he chalks out a con- 
structive programme for the 
workers and the trade unions in 
which the emphasis is on their 
moral and intellectual uplift. 

“As part of Constructive Pro- 
gramme,” he said, “its primary aim 
is elavation of labour to its desired 
status. Therefore, a labour or 
worker’s aim should be to raise 
the moral and intellectual height 
of labour and, thus, by sheer 
merit, to make him or her capable 
not merely for bettering his or her 
material condition, but for making 
labour master of the means of 
production, instead of being the 
slave that it is. Capital should 
be Jabour’s servant, not its master. 
Labour should be made conscious 
of duty from whose performance 
rights follow as a matter of 
course.’ 

Such is the picture of the 
trusteeship theory of the trade 
union movement given by 
Mahatma Gandhi. In the course 
of his life, he practised it. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation, as pointed out earlier, 
was his laboratory for this theory. 
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A REPORTER’S DIARY 


The Guessing Game 


HE exit of two Ministers of 
State and two Deputy Mini- 
sters, we are told, is just the 

beginning. A much bigger re- 
shuffle of the Council of Ministers 
than the one undertaken in Feb- 
ruary this year, isin the offing. 
Capital is agog with rumours, 
speculations, and wishful thinking 
over reports that the Prime Mini- 
ster is processing the names and 
corresponding portfolios. 

We are also being assured that 
the list would be out before the 
winter session of Parliament 
starting on November 17, but 
after the “crucia”? working com- 
mittee meeting of November 1. 
Thus, what was expected in 
the post-Bangalore period, and 
which did not come off during 
the pre-presidential poll period, 
was now expected to take place. 


Rumour Machine 


The rumours have no doubt 
upset the “future” plans of several 
Ministers, Ministers of State and 
Deputy Ministers, including those 
of their “‘chamchas”. In fact, 
they have upset even those among 
the juniors in the Council of 
Ministers, -who had earned a re- 
putation of being very “close” to 
Smt Indira Gandhi. 

This shows how unnerving it 
can be for friends and foes alike 
when Smt Gandhi forces on them 
this type of a “‘guessing’’? game. 
It only adds more rumours, more 
speculations, and causes greater 
discomfort to some who claim to 
be her “loyal” followers. 

The time gap between the 
first step in this direction—dis- 
missal of Sri Morarji Desai—and 
the expected final act has, been 

` prolonged too much. It stalls 
“clear thinking’? and hampers 
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“smooth” functioning in the 
Secretariat. Even as Smt Gandhi 
takes her own decision, a fever 
of indecision grips those at the 
lower levels. But, then, that is 
her style of work. 

Meanwhile, the rumour mach- 
ine continues to work over time. 
According to “reliable’’ sources, 
who invariably do not want to 
be identified, the changes contem- 
plated ‘by the Prime Minister are 
going to be far-reaching, affecting 
almost the entire Council of 
Ministers. The problem before 
Smt Gandhi is not only of forging 
a cohesive team, but also of man- 
ning strategic points in the Con- 
gress organisation. 

In case the requisitioned AICC 
session adopted a resolution to 
cut short the extension granted 
to Sri S. Nijalingappa (super- 
annuation?), and about which 
Smt Gandhi’s supporters are 
sanguine, it would ‘immediately 
become necessary to fill in the 
vacancy. 

Among the names mentioned 
as suitable for the post are those 
of Sri Jagjivan Ram, Sri Bali Ram 
Bhagat, and Sri Sanjivayya, but 
with a special emphasis on the 
Minister of Foreign Trade. 


Fair Representation 


In that case, following the 
practice of “fair? representation 


- to the States in the Union Cabi- 


net, Smt Gandhi would have to 
fill in two vacancies from Bihar, 
assuming that the Railway port- 
folio was certain to change hands. 

These “reliable”? sources also 
suggest that one of these might 
be easily filled in by a Minister 
of State from Bihar, while a 
search might be made for the 
other if ‘Smt Gandhi -decided 


‘against any reduction of the 


Bihar quota in the Cabinet. 

State representation system ` 
shows a blank for West Bengal; 
Dr Triguna Sen is elected from 
Tripura to Rajya Sabha. There- 
fore, a berth remains reserved 
for someone in West Bengal, not 
necessarily a member of Parlia- 
ment at present. These sources 
speak of Sri Siddhartha Shankar 


Ray, whose “talents are wasted” 


now in the narrow confines of a 
small State. ; 
It is also stated that Sri R.K. 
Khadilkar’s induction into the 
Union Ministry is now certain 
and he might be given indepen- 
dent charge of a portfolio. ` 
_ Again, itis pointed out that 
with one-third of the Rajya Sabha 
seats falling vacant next February, 


it would not be difficult for the 
inclusion of non-MPs in the 
Council of Ministers, which 


could be regularised through the 
biennial elections. 

- Yet, it is a known fact, despite 
the claims of these “very reliable 
sources,” that Smt Gandhi is not 
normally given in to loud think- 
ing about her future moves. 


DIRTY SNOUTS 


Ns that India is considering 
a proposal to upgrade the 
status of her Consulate- 
General in Hanoi to that of an 
embassy, has produced almost an 
epileptic fit in Washington. 

It has “greatly disturbed” 
William Broomfield, Republican 
member of the US Congress, 
He has threatened that if India 
at all went in for such a terrible 
thing as exchanging ambassadors 
with the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, she would certainly 
have difficulty with securing aid 
from the United States, 

Not only this, US -Secretary 
of State Rogers is reported to 
have “warned” us that any preci- 
pitate step in regard to ambassa- 
dorial level diplomatic relations 
with the DRVN was “frought 
with unpredictable consequences”, 

This is nothing new. The 
threat of a break in the aid-flow 
if we failed. to toe the dictates 
from Washington has been. there 
since we had deliberately ‘decided 
to put our neck into the noose. 
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Also not surprising is the 
reaction of those who are today 
being buffetted between their own 
people and the people of Vietnam. 
Under such circumstances, they 
are prone to lose their heads and 
resort to intemperate language. 


Sovereign Country ' 


However, all are not Broom- 
fields or Rogers in the USA. 
Senator Mike Mansfield has 
retorted, “India as a sovereign 
country has aright to determine 
its own future.” 

I would have, of course, 
liked Sri T.N. Kaul, as the 
leader of the Indian delegation at 
the recent official level bilateral 
talks, to tell the Richardsons, the 
Broomfields and the Rogers to just 
shut their traps. The decision 
about our diplomatic relations is 
entirely our own business in 
which we do not appreciate 
others to poke their dirty snouts 
(already battered by the massive 
anti-war demonstrations through- 


out the United States on 
October 15). 
Meanwhile, the massive 


Moratorium Day demonstrations 
have forced the US Administra- 
ion to respond, even if not with 
a direct acknowledgement. The 
State Department propaganda 
machine is doling out a report 
that President Nixon is contempla- 
ting a truce in Vietnam, and 
might announce it in his Novem- 
ber 3 policy speech. 

My friend Krishan Bhatia 
reports from Washington, ““Need- 
less to say, President Nixon’s 
impending peaceful intentions 
have been leaked out for reasons 
of domestic politics. It should 
mollify anti-war elements who 
are organising another nation- 
wide protest on Nov. 15.” 

However, I have before me a 
report about what Defence Secre- 
tary Laird was telling his people 
while Sri Kaul was being briefed 
about the US intentions is Viet- 
nam. According to Laird, the 
war in Vietnam would take about 
another two years to end, after 
which more than seven to eight 


thousand US troops would be left - 


in South Vietnam to ‘train’ and 

“advise” the local puppets in 

carrying on the Saigon set-up 
Whatever be the US thinking 
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at present, it is evident that 
Washington would require us to 
wait for at least two years before 
we think of establishing an abid- 
ing relation with the DRVN. 

I am reminded, in this connec- 
tion, of the promised food aid 
from the US quite some years 
ago, and the debate in the US 
Congress attacking India’s foreign 
policy. I am also reminded of 
the late Jawaharlal Nehru’s reply 
that we would not like to touch 


that food aid which sought to 
dictate to us the type of foreign 
policy we must adopt. 

I wonder if anyone in the 
South Block today would care to 
echo a similar sentiment on behalf 
of the Government of India and 
announce our firm resolve to 
exchange ambassadors with 
Hanoi before the year is 
out. 


October 21 Saral Patra 
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WHITHER UNITED FRONT? (Continued from page 10) > > 


Minister M.N. Govindan Nair 
(CPI), the UF could unleash 
the . enthusiasm of the peasants 
and show that Kerala could 
produce more rice. Some 
significant steps were also taken 
to start new industries in the 
State. CPI Industries Minister 
T. V. Thomas-was the driving 
spirit behind these steps. Even 
hief Minister Namboodiripad 
did not find any impropriety in 
having a breakfast discussion 
with Sri G. D. Birla at Delhi. 

One of the most important 
measures of the UF Government 
was the Kerala University Act, 
which college teachers hailed as 
their “Magna Carta”. Muslim 
League Education Minister 
Mohammed Koya could claim 
the plaudits for this measure. 

Conflicts arose in the UF 
over the CPI(M)’s “struggle and 
tule” policy. Many of the UF 
constituents, like the CPI, RSP, 
SSP and the Muslim League, 
thought this was only “struggle” 
and no “rule”. The dismal failure 
on the food front, concentrating 
solely on anti-Centre demonstra- 
tions and ignoring concrete 
questions like procurement and 
distribution, came up for sharp 
criticism, both at Cabinet and 
the UF Coordination Committee 
meetings. 

The CPI(M)’s coolness over the 
Agrarian Reforms Bill (the Bill 
was drafted by CPI(M) Revenue 
Minister K. R. Gouri after a year 
of the Government coming to 
power), and legislative measures 
like the Panchayati Raj and 
Publicmen’s (Corruption) Inquiry 
Bill added to the tensions. 


New Realignment 


As a result, a new realigment 
of parties emerged in the Cabinet 
and later in the UF Co-ordina- 
tion Committees. Parties like the 
` Muslim League, the ISP and on 
some issues the RSP, veered 
closer tò the CPI position. The 
concrete achievements and con- 
sequent growth in prestige of the 
CPI Ministers, and its sober 
political line helped it to break 
the “cordon sanitaire” that the 
CPI(M) had -managed to raise 
against it. 
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Another crucial factor accele- 
rated the realignment in the UF. 
The other major parties accused 
the CPI(M) more and of using 
the police and other administra- 
tive machinery to build ‘up its 
strength at the cost. of the other 
parties in the Front. Sharp 
complaints were made at the UF 
Coordination Committee meetings 
against these actions. Instances 
were cited when struggles con- 
ducted by other parties like the 
CPI, ISP and RSP were suppres- 
sed, anda mushroom of splinter 
trade unions were sponsored by 
the CPI(M). 

Distribution of fallow land 
became a scandal. The appoint- 
ments to the State Transport 
Department became the near- 
exclusive preserve of the Marxists. 
Posts were created to provide 
Marxist partymen or sympathizers 
with fat salaries. Obstacles were 
put in the smooth functioning of 
the departments under the charge 
of non-Marxist Ministers and 
especially the CPI Ministers. 
Naturally these things made the 
smooth functioning of the UF 
more and more difficult. 


Political Reason 


There was a political reason 
also which encouraged the 
CPI(M) to take a more aggres- 
sive and sectarian line. Till the 
mid-term poll in West Bengal, 
the CPI(M) in Kerala showed a 
more accommodating attitude 
towards the other partners in the 
Front. But the landslide victory 
of the West Bengal UF and the 
emergence of the CPI(M) as the 
major force in it, was heady wine 
for a section of the CPI(M) 
leadership in Kerala. 

A new theory was advanced 
at this point. According to this 
theory, it was time that the 
CPI(M) effectively established 
its hegemony over the United 
Front. In this process, it should 
not hesitate to politically extermi- 
nate other parties in the UF, 
which might try to question 
CPI(M) supremacy later. By- 
1972, it must be possible for the 
CPI(M) to emerge as the over- 
whelmingly powerful force in 
Kerala and Bengal. : 


It. is from these bastions of 
undisputed strength that the 
CPI(M) should fight the crum: 
bling Congress at the Centre. 
Sri Namboodiripad was credited 
with being one of the hawks who’ 
plunged for this theory. The 
Marxist tactics in Kerala during 
the past eight months could be 
explained in the light of this 
strategy. 


New Concept 


The Kerala events also give 
an inkling into the new concept 
of the United Front for which 
the CPI(M) is now striving. The 
dominant partner and leader of 
this United Front will be the 
CPI(M). Its partners will be 
splinter parties like the KTP and 
KSP, each of which have only 
one member in the State legisla- 
ture. According to some CPI(M) 
leaders, this is one step ‘nearer tó 
the people’s democracy ideal of 
their party. 

The immediate tactics of the 
CPI(M) in Kerala, apparently, is 


‘to continue in power as long as it 


can and challenge the CPI, ISP 
and Muslim League to join hands 
with the Congress and Kerala” 
Congress and vote it out. Left 
parties in Kerala are very much 
scared of a pro-Congress label. 
Hence, if the CPI and others 
resort to this course, the CPI(M) 
feels, it can successfully wipe 
them out in any mid-term 
poll. 

_ Inthe meantime, the CPI(M) 
is expected to make an all-out 
effort to break the new alliance. 
Already it has been successful 
in creating dissensions within the 
RSP. It hopes to use the 
RSP in fighting the CPI in its 
strongholds The CPI(M), in 
spite of its vocal fury against the 
Muslim League, could be expected 
to make a continuous effort to 
wean it away from the CPI 
alliance. The prospects of such 
arift is remote at present. But 
the hard-headed election strate- 
gists in the CPI(M) could be 
trusted to make any ‘concession 
to appease the Muslim. League 
and avoid defeat in at least 15 to 
20 constituencies in the Malabar 
area. 
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Rationale of Bank Nationalisation 


RISHI! MANI DUBEY 


T: question of nationalisation 
of banks has been under dis- 

cussion from different points 
of view for a long time. However, 
in 1967, the Government opted for 
social control to serve the purpose 
of bank nationalisation. After 
giving it a trial for a year, this 
scheme was found wanting and 
on July 19, 1969, an Ordinance 
was issued to nationalise 14 major 
Indian commercial banks, 

What were the prevailing con- 
ditions which impelled the 
Government to take this decision? 
What were the broad objectives 
which led to it? Were these objec- 


tives not served by social control? _ 


In what way could this step be 
helpful in Indian conditions? 

The Prime Minister has very 
rightly remarked that ‘an institu- 
tion like banking system has 
necessarily to be inspired by 
larger social purpose, and has 
to subserve national priorities 
and objectives. 

But under the situation in 
which the banking system was 
functioning in India, there was a 
discernible move towards control 
of credit by a few which was 


increasingly being used for 
speculative and unproductive 
purposes. The association of a 


few leading groups with some of 
our major banks was all the more 
conducive to such malpractices. 

The banks have been serving 
the industrial sector well, but 
small-scale industry and agricul- 
ture, which are rather bigger and 
equally important sectors of our 
economy, have been constantly 
ignored. The table on this page 
presents the sector-wise distribu- 
tion of bank credit and indicates 
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the degree of imbalance as regards 
the credit. 

It is, thus, obvious that the 
share of agriculture had through- 
out been pitifully low, around 2 
to 3 per cent. While the share of 
commerce and all other sectors 
declined considerably during 1956 
and 1967, the share of industry 
recorded a significant increase, 
that is, from 37.1 per cent in 1956 
to 64.3 per cent in 1967. Devour- 


agriculture and small-scale 
industry—the two very big seg- 
ments of our economy. 

The broad objectives that is 
sought to be served by the 
nationalisation of the 14 major 
Indian banks are removal of 
control by a few, provision of 
adequate credit for agriculture 
and small industry and exports; 
imparting a professional bent to 
bank management; encourage- 
ment of new classes of entrepre- 
neurs; and provision of adequate 
training as well as reasonable 
terms of service for bank staff. 

A comparision of the objec- 
tives of this change with that 
of the programme of social cont- 
rol started a year before reveals 
that by and large the decision of 
July 19, 1969 would enable 
implementation of the objectives 
envisaged in social control. 

The main grievance against 
the social control scheme as 
explained by Prime Minister, is 


Sector-wise Distribution of Bank Credit 





(Percentage to total) 


Sectors March April March April 

1956 1961 1966 1967 
Industry 37.1 50.8 62.7 64.3 
Commerce 36.5 28.6 21.4 19.4 
Finance 9.3 5.1 3.3 3.5 
Agriculture 2.0 3.1 2.4 2.1 
Personal 6.6 6.7 4.6 42 
Government N. A. N. A. N. A. 0.5 
Others 8.4 5.6 5.6 6.0 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Source : Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, December 1968 


ing up of two-thirds of total 
banking credit by industry alone 
was in itself an evidence of dis- 
tortion within the banking 
system. 

What is worse is that even 
within industry, 90 percent of 
the credit went to organised 
industry, leaving a mere 10 per 
cent of it to small-scale industry 
which is comparatively a much 
larger sector and much more 
employment oriented. Thus, it 
is very clear that the banking 
system, left to the free play of 
market forces, was ignoring the 


that it has not been implemented 
whole-heartedly and enthusias- 
tically with the result that some 
of the banks have not played fair. 
The main weakness of the scheme 
was that in many cases people 
who were connected with the 
banks in the past, continued to 
exercise influence on bank policies 
in one way or the other. 

In some cases this was done 
through continued association of 
erstwhile chairmen or vice-chair- 
men with the boards of directors. 
She further complained that 
instructions of the Government 
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Were not always carried out; and 
when they were, it was only 
under pressure and not as enthu- 
siastically as was expected. 

The question arises whether 
the nationalised banks would be 
in a position to correct this 
‘disequilibrium for which these 
14 major banks have been taken 
over. The public in general 
seems to be doubtful about the 
efficiency of the public sector 
banks in discharging the normal 
banking functions. 


New Branches 


However the custodians of 
these 14 banks have shown 
initiative in this direction. They 
have formulated a coordinated 
plan for opening 303 bank 
branches at unbanked centres in 
seven under-banked States. Each 
of the 14 nationalised banks has 
been alloted a number of regions, 
each consisting of two or more 
contiguous districts. 

Under the scheme, each bank, 
in charge of a region (to be 
called the lead bank), will 
survey the region and identify 
areas needing immediate action 
by way of intensive financing or 
intensive branch expansion. So 
far the banks used to open 





CRUCIAL DECISIONS AHEAD 
(Continued from page 12) 


fication for making a fetish of 
non-Congressism. On the other 
hand, there will open up unlimited 
vistas for building a mass demo- 
cratic movement for socialism. 

The SSP will be forgetting 
nothing and learning nothing 
if it fails to get out of 
the rut and make full use of 
the situation which Sri Thakur 
rightly characterises as ‘“favour- 
able to us” and when the “‘people 
and youth are looking up to us”, 

In order to transform this 
potential into a reality, the SSP 
will have to change itself radi- 
cally. Sri Joshi is on sound 
ground when he asks his partymen 
to make Bihar the showpiece of 
what the socialists want India to 
be, because it is there that they 
are a force to be reckoned 
with, backed by a mass political 
party. 
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branches in those areas which 
were developed enough to offer 
a banking potential. The goal 
now would be to initiate develop- 
ment of each region ona syste- 
matic and planned basis. 

As regards the various direc- 
tions in which commerical banks 
can fruitfully participate in 
providing agricultural finance, 
the All-India Rural Credit 
Review Committee, headed by 
Sri B. Venkatappiah, has identi- 
fied six broad areas of financing 
open to the commerical banks, 
namely, production credit, invest- 
ment credit, credit for the 





infrastructure, distribution credit, 
credit for activities jointly under- 
taken with agriculture, and credit 
to cooperatives engaged in 
agricultural activities. 

Bank nationalisation will, thus, 
assist us in the process of 
rectifying a grevious situation, 
namely starvation of the rural 
sector in the matter of its credit 
needs on a rational basis for its 
three wings—agriculture, animal 
husbandry and rural industries 
and works. Only swift and 
speedy endeavour will initiate 
new era in the Indian banking 
system. i 


INDIA AND LENIN (Continued from page 15) 


understanding of the evolution of 
socialist thoughts in Europe and 
Marxism. What inspired them 
to write were perhaps the Indian 
people’s aspirations for better life. 

The growth of socialistic 
thought in India was by no means 
easy. This is clear from Nehru’s 
autobiography itself. Its many 


pioneers remain unhonoured 
and unknown. Perhaps India 
is not ready yet for undertaking 
this work for it is more 
preoccupied today to bring about 
socialism in the country. We 
should, therefore, be grateful to 
Mr Mitrokhin, a Soviet scholar, 
for his work. 





WILSON’S GAMBLE (Continued from page 28) 


Labour Party has done reasonably 
well. This is not due to any 
action by the government, but 
between Wilson and Heath, the 


public still prefer the Labour leader. 


In an election, it is difficult 
to see how many of those who 
prefer Wilson will vote Labour. 
Having eroded the bedrock of 
Labour support, Wilson can 
only hope to win if the economic 
situation shows constant improve- 


ment. 

It is the trade figures that 
will decide the fate of the elec- 
tions, and no wonder the 
government was overjoyed at 
the latest returns. Wilson has 
gambled; he might succeed; but 
that will not be because he 
pursued socialist policies, and 
his victory will make the task 
of the Labour Party in future 
even more difficult. 
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Inter-Disciplinary Approach : What Price ? 


Structural Obstacles to Economic Development : 


A Political 


Economy of India; S. A. Shah ; Peoples’ Publishing House, Delhi ; 


April 1969, pp. xxi—219. 


Te starting point of the 
present book seems to be the 

recognition that though there 
is considerable agreement with 
respect to the requirements of 
economic development, “‘there is 
considerable disagreement regard- 
ing what ideology and particular 
form of institutions provide for 
the most effective utilisation of 
labour, natural resources, know- 
ledge and savings in order to 
realise economic development”. 
(P. 8) 

The author, therefore, visua- 
lises the possibility of this agree- 
ment leading to the advocacy of 
such one-sided measures that 
“much of the work and saving 
put into them are vitiated” (P.9). 
These results are the consequences 
of a particular type of institutional 
pattern obtaining in countries like 
India. 

The author seems to hold these 
institutional barriers responsible 
for the large-scale plight of the 
masses. He is also convinced 
that ‘‘a thorough-going social and 
industrial revolution is necessary” 
for the creation of the conditions 
which make for a lasting and in- 
built solution, of these massive 
and basic problems, 

A pure technocratic solution, 
in disregard of the socio-economic 
considerations is obviously of no 
consequence to the masses unim- 
pressed by the statistical jugglery 
of growth-rates. Consequently, 
economic development is insured 
by the author as a two-step inter- 
connected relationship. “First, a 
basic transformation of the exist- 
ing, social and economic power 
structure, and second, an increase 
over timein the total and per- 
capita output of goods and 
services” (p.10). 

It is in this perspective that 
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the author intends to examine 
the structural obstacles to India’s 
economic development. Thus, 
what appears to be contained in 
the book is a development-orient- 
ed study of India’s political 
economy. One can hardly gainsay 
the importance of such a study. 
More so because of its promised 
“total” approach, breaking away 
from the stereotyped, traditional 
mores of “‘partial-view” develop- 
ment studies. 

Development has, for an un- 
concertingly long psriod and by 
quite a large body of academi- 
cians, been confined to narrow 
economic categories. It is refresh- 
ing to come across a study which 
explicitly sets out to examine the 
totality of the phenomenon and 
the process of economic change. 
However, it must also be said 
that this makes the task of an 
analyst all the more exacting. 


Basic Reasons 


The interest thus aroused, 
unfortunately, is not sustained as 
one moves to the central core of 
the book. The initial reaction of 
welcome turns into an increasing 
amount of disillusionment. In 
fact, one is left wondering whe- 
ther a narrower approach, pro- 
perly done, is not better thana 
grandiose scheme ill-attended to. 

There is a basic conceptual 
confusion regarding the nature of 
the structural! obstacles to econo- 
mic development. Structure is 
taken to refer to the “‘organisa- 
tional means” for steering the 
course of economic life. However, 
coming to specific terms, the in- 
quiry is restricted to the examina- 
tion of “the pattern within econo- 
mic sectors”. 

Further, the author studies the 


social and the economic structures 
separately. This division does 
not appear to be prompted 
by considerations of simplifying 
the analysis alone, because the 
outlook does not attempt to bring 
out the interactions and inter- 
relations between the social and 
economic structures. 

Then, for a person considering 
“a basic transformation of the 
existing social and cconomic 
power structure’—an essential 
first step towards economic deve- 
lopment—a total neglect of the 
political structure is hardly 
justified. 

Moreover, this basic confusion 
has deeper roots. According to 
the author, it seems quoting ex- 
tensively from the existing litera- 
ture and presenting the various 
points of view, isas good as 
formulating the questions adequa- 
tely and then attempting their 


answers. For this type of work, 
a historical-logical method of 
inquiry is essential. The author 


does not seem to be unaware 
of it. 

However, the unfortunate thing 
is that for both logic and history 
he places too great and too 
credulous an emphasis on the 
studies already made. In his zest 
for makinga reference to the 
entire existing literature on the 
subject, Dr Shah stops with 
quoting these references without 
drawing any positive conclusion, 
Thus, one finds that at quite a 
few places the link between the 
various parts of the chapter is 
broken. 

Just to take one illustration. 
On page 21, the last paragraph 
refers to the existence of the con- 
siderable dispute about the precise 
origin of Indian castes. Towards 
the end of the paragraph he con- 
cludes that “very likely castes 
were formed out of the evolving 
interaction between the social 
stratification of the ‘Aryans’ and 
that of the local population”. 

And immediately after this, 
“Functionally”? a caste preserves 
a separate tradition of common 
stock, common geographical or 
mythological origin, and common 
household regimen. It is this 
living complex of customs govern- 
ing innumerable major aspects of 
behaviour that forms the distinc- 
tive inheritance of the caste and 
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sets it apart from all other castes” 
(p. 22). The conclusion that the 
author is straying from his point 
is obvious. 


Caste Structure 


Discussing the caste structure, 
the author presents a fairly good 
synoposis of the vast theoretical 
and empirical literature now 
available. For this, many an 
undergraduate students could be 
thankful to Dr Shah. But in so 
far as the caste structure is to be 
presented as an obstacle to 
economic development, his 
sections on caste and education, 
mobility, family, and tradition 
are very pedestrian and full of 
cliches. 

More amazing, however, is the 
chapter on the class structure. 
In tracing the literature on classes, 
an explicit statement of the 
concept of class is avoided. In 
the course of discussion on classes 
in modern India, one finds that 
the class structure becomes more 
or less synonymous with the 
occupational structure and income 
group. And yet the class structure 
is considered a part of the social 
structure and distinguished from 
the economic structure comprising 
the agrarian, and the industrial 
structures! 

The last two chapters on the 
agrarian structure and industria- 
lisation cover the period of modern 
developments in general, and the 
post-independence era in parti- 
cular. The major thesis of the 
chapter on the agrarian structure 
is that the chief limitation faced 
by the Indian agrarian sector is 
the low rate of investment. This 
in turn is obstructed by the 
prevailing pattern ve income dis- 
tribution”. (P. 144 

Or, more sea “a signi- 
ficant expansion potential is 
available but it is presently limit- 
ed by a particular socio-economic 
power structure in rural India” 
(p. 143). 

This is, undoubtedly, a signi- 
ficant, though not a startling, 
conclusion. However, one is 
unable to see how the author 
establishes his thesis. The hypo- 

thesis hardly gets substantiated. 
` The discussion on industrialisa- 
tion covers wide ground but the 
essential mechanism responsible 
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for the monopolistic industrial 
structure and the link up between 
this pattern of industrialisation, 
the role of neo-imperialism 
(through aid, loans, collaboration, 
étc.), and the inadequacy of the 
pace of industrialisation is not at 
all clarified in the course of an 
extensive discussions. 

The book basically appears as 





narrative of what the’author has 
been reading about the Indian 


‘economic development and related 


problems. These notes are, broad- 
ly speaking, arranged in a fairly 
systematic way along with 
occasional statements about the 
author’s basic socio-political 
sympathies. 

Kamal Nayan Kabra 


Call for old Congressmen 


ECENTLY Prime Minister Smt 
Indra Gandhi gave a call to 
the old Congress workers 

to come back to the Congress. 
Whenever there isa crisis in the 
Congress, such calls are given. 
The point is whether such calls 
have any practical significance. 
It should be noted that old 
Congress workers who were 
interested in politics have joined 
some other parties by row. For 
some, on account of their finan- 
cial conditions it is no longer 
possible to be active in politics. 

They think of rank and 
file only at the time of any 
crisis, and that is just like think- 
ing of digging a well when one 
is thirsty. 

Even if the old Congress 
workers decided to re-join the 
Congress now, gates would not 
be opened to them. The way 
in which Congress bodies are 
functioning after Independence, 
is entirely different. 

During the pre-independence 
days Congressmen secured their 
positions in the organisation as 
a result of their sacrifices in the 
freedom struggle. After Inde- 
pendence, elements like caste, 
money and power dominated the 


organisation. The winning of 
elections remained the main 
activity and motive of the 
organisation. 


People are taught to respect 
leaders not because they rendered 
service but because they were 
holding big posts and wield 
power. Every Congress worker 
has come to be recognised asa 
protege of some powerful Minister 


and the organisation has become 
a secondary thing. 

Under such circumstances, 
even if an honest worker tries 
to penetrate into an organisation 
like the Congress he would be 
wasting his time. Congress 
politics has become a game of 
few leaders-at the top and the 
ordinary worker has no part in 
it. Money too, for the organisa- 
tion, comes from few busi- 
nessmen at the top. Member- 
ship is largely bogus Let us 
analyse the category of what is 
called old Congress workers. 
During the pre-independence days 
the Congress workers were chiefly 
divided into two groups. One 
belonged to the Gandhian school 
of thought. Some of them, 
today are working under Acherya - 
Vinoba Bhave and in various 
other types of constructive work. 
Most of them are hardly suitable 
for the politics of modern days. 
The others joined the left parties 
and they can hardly.be expected 
to adjust with the present day 
Congress. 

When calls for rejoining the 
Congress are given, its practical 
implications are also to be taken 
into account. It should be noted 
that today there is no rapport 
between the progressive leader- 
ship in the Congress and its rank 
and file. And this problem 
cannot be solved unless the whole 
organisation is fundamentally 
changed in order to face new 
problems which did not exist 
during the freedom struggle. 


Panaj-Goa S.S. Khanolkar 
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Best News For Millions of Sufferers 
with Stone in the Urinary Bladder 


APPARATUS “URAT-I”’ 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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V/O “Medexport” offers for sale “URAT-1”—new original Soviet prepara- 
tion for crushing stones in urinary bladder without any surgical interventions. 


“URAT-1” is a portable, simple, reliable and safe electronic apparatus to use. 
It secures crushing of stones of any size and composition until they are reduced to 
smali fragments which can be easily withdrawn from the bladder wiih the help of 
Standard aspirators or during independent urination. 


The process of crushing takes only 10-15 seconds. The whole process of 
crushing stones and their withdrawing takes not more than 20-30 minutes, thus re- 
ducing by 10-20 times the time of treatment and bed stay as compared with other 
recognised surgical intervention. 


Treatments with “URAT-1” have been observed for five years and no harm- 
ful after-effects on the urinary tract were revealed. Therefore, there are practically 
no contra-indications to the use of this apparatus. With tie help of the apparatus 
you can treat patients not only at the hospital but also at outpatient departments 
or clinics. 


APPARATUS “URAT-1” can be widely used in all urologic clinics and 
hospitals as well as in specialized health resorts and polyclinics. 


All inquiries to be addressed to. 

V/O “Medexport”, Moscow G-200, USSR 
Cable : Medexport Moscow 

Phone : 121-01-54 

Telex : 247 


and 


BHARAT VANIDHYA PRIVATE LIMITED 


28, RING ROAD, LAJPAT NAGAR IV 


. NEW DELHI-24 
TELEPHONE : 625840/41 TELEX : 497 
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Enjoy a bowl of energy! 


_ It's nature's way of giving 
you the energy and vita- 
mins your body needs for 
a full day’s work. Come 
on over to Mohun's New 
Life Corn Flakes and 
Wheat Flakes and enjoy 
the toastiest, tastiest 

breakfast there is. 
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healthy children 
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Better value for money : a shoe that fits 
correctly wears better. Bata shoes for 
children are designed for correct fit. 
For school, for play, for everyday : firm 
foot support teamed with unmatched 
comfort. Shaped over special lasts, 
they have roomy toes with snug-fitting 
heels. Flexible soles allow foot 
freedom for natural movement. They 
look good, feel good, give lasting wear. 
Bring your children in for a pair... 
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For a date with the Tiger 
visit 
The Sariska Game sanctuary 


122 miles from Delhi 
on the 
Delhi—Jaipur’ Road 


aid complete the round 


by visiting 
The Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary 
A Delight for Bird Lovers 


1. For Sariska Game Sanctuary, contact the Game Warden, Sariska 
Phone No. 5. 


2. For Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary, contact the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Bharatpur.- 
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UFs Must Meet the Challenge 


we fall of the Namboodiripad Government in 

T Kerala marks a major setback for the United 
Front concept by which progressive forces all 
over the couniry have set great store; the circumst- 
ances in which the Kerala United Front steadily dis- 
integrated and two warring factions emerged have 
helped to underline the shortcomings and political in- 
eptitude of the Front partners, particularly the two 
Communist Parties. The debate that has followed 
the debacle has shown that no one except the not- 
orious reactionaries in the country rejoice at the sad 
fate that has overtaken a coalition that could well 
have served as a model for other States as well as 
for the Centre in the future. 

The charges and the counter-charges which snow- 
balled into an intractable crisis and led to the break- 
up of the United Front and the collapse of the 
Government are not of fundamental importance, for 
they were merely a sordid manifestation of the 
mutual distrust and even antipathy that have marked 
the conduct of the leading partners in the Front in 
Kerala almost from the time the Front was formed 
and a coalition Government established on that 
basis. It is obvious enough that except in one or 
two cases, no one attaches much importance to the 
allegations of corruption that have been so freely 
levelled inside and outside the State legislature. 
Nor is anyone unduly impressed by the “holier than 
thou” attitude of the Front partners, notably the 
Communist Parties. 

The mutual suspicions have stemmed from the 
fact that the two leading partners, the CPM and 
the CPI, got entangled in self-defeating efforts to 
justify themselves rather than to justify the United 
Front and the people’s faith init. While the CPI 
members in the Front felt that the CPM was trying 
to edge them out of Kerala’s political life, the CPM 
members have given expression to the feeling that 
the CPI was trying to organize a front within a 
front in order to discredit the leading partner. The 
truth or otherwise of these allegations is not as 
important as the fact that no serious effort was made 
either at the State level or at the national level by 
the two parties most concerned to discover what 
precisely had gone wrong with the functioning of 
the United Front in Kerala and to seek timely 
remedies. 

Tragically, there was not even an honest attempt 
to find out why the Front, which formed the 
Government on the basis of a minimum programme 
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and the promise of a clean administration, was unable 
either to implement the accepted programme or 
even to tackle the roots of corruption in the ad- 
ministration. Neither of the Communist Parties tried 
to study why an alliance dominated by progressive 
parties pledged to the establishment of a just society 
based on equality was unable to devote itself single- 
mindedly to the service of the people. If an un- 
biased study had been made jointly by the two 
Communist Parties themselves, it would no doubt 
have been found that those entrusted with running 
the United Front Government were preoccupied 
with settling petty local scores and conducting a 
competition in cleverness and manoeuvring and had 
no time for self-criticism of a kind that could help 
them eliminate mutual denigration and engage in 
the constructive task of reorganizing the economy of 
the State on radical lines. 

There can be little doubt that if the two 
Communist parties, both swearing by Marxist- 
Leninist principles and pledged to the ushering ina 
socio-economic revolution, had not set themselves 
against each other but had pulled together towards 
the common goal, the Kerala United Front would 
by now have become unshakable and firmly estab- 
lished in the affection of the masses not only in 
Kerala but elsewhere in the country also. The State 
as well as the national leadership of the two parties 
failed in their duty to the people of the State and 
the country when they did not intervene at the first 
signs of disunity in the coalition. 

It is certainly tragic that the United Front 
Government should have fallen on quarrels over 
charges of corruption which in the final analysis 
would appear to be no more than contrived devices 
to expedite a crisis, although in one or two Cases 
there no doubt is substance in the allegations. It is 
tragic because the United Front’s chief task, as put 
forward at the time of the elections and as under- 
stood by the electorate, was to remove the kind of 
corruption and administrative malpractices for which 
earlier Congress regimes had become notorious. 

It will not do, so far asthe Leftist parties are 
concerned, to allow the fall of the Namboodiripad 
Government to lead to a process of demoralization. 


On the other hand, the events that led 
to the split in the United Front and the 
resignation of the coalition Government should 


serve as a lesson on the pitfalls to be avoided if the 
United Front concept is not to stand discredited. 


The primary lesson that the Kerala debacle should 
bring home to progressive parties in the country is that 
it can be fatal to allow immediate local issues and 
personal equations at the State level to gain 
precedence over the need to provide a clean and 
effective administration on the basis of united and 
harmonious functioning. Little is to be gained by 
apportioning blame, for this will only lead to the 
pointless conclusion that there is much to be said on 
both sides and will also result in a further hardening 
of attitudes which can only make the functioning of 
United Fronts even more difficult than it already is. 

It has to be understood by all concerned that no 
Leftist party in the country can gain strength or even 
survive in the long run by fighting other Leftist 
parties. The course of political developments in 
India in the last two decades and more makes it 
clear that there is no valid alternative to a purposeful 
consolidation of Leftist forces, and United Fronts 
provide the best instrument with which such unity 
in the popular interest can be forged in the shortest 
time and in the most effective manner. To put it 
briefly, the parties and forces of the Left should not 
for a moment lose sight of the historic role which is 
theirs in the excitement and passion generated by 
passing local issues which have little significance in 
the long run: a roleto demonstrate to the people 
all over India that a viable Left alternative is a 
feasible proposition. 

CPI chairman Dange has done well to make it 
clear that the CPI will not be a party to the formation 
of a coalition government in Kerala excluding the 
Marxists and to suggest a meeting at the highest 
level between the Communist Parties to lay a sound 
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‘elsewhere. 


and lasting basis for the revival of the United Front 
in that State. Sri Sundarayya has been unnecessarily 
hasty in coming out with his rejection of the proposal 
and in laying down preconditions. What is urgently 
needed is that the two parties should first of all 
agree to give up mutual recrimination and work out 
norms of joint functioning which will be useful not 
only in kerala but also in West Bengal and, later on, 
Any government formed in Kerala today 
cannot deliver the goods without an understanding 
between the two Communist Parties on the basis of 
an agreed programme. 

Once the two Communist parties decide firmly to 
work in cooperation, it cannot be difficult to persuade 
other partners in the United Fronts to accept the 
basic norms. Without such a basis for purposeful 
functioning, United Fronts can hardly live up to 
their name, let alone devote themselves wholehear- 
tedly to the service of the people who have elected 
them to power and have placed their unqualified 
faith in them as the only alternative to rule by agents 
of reaction and vested interests. The new seven-point 
accord in the West Bengal United Front provides the 
ray of hope in this puzzling situation. f 

The Leftist parties in the country—and parti- 
cularly the CPM and the CPI—today face the 
challenge of history. On their wisdom and capacity 
to rise above petty, short-term calculations will 
depend the growth of a mass movement which 
ultimately can overthrow the forces of reaction and 
bring about the establishment of genuine people’s raj 
in the whole country. If they succeed in uniting, 
the people will bz solidly behind them; if they fail, 
history will not forgive them. 


HAZARDS OF INDECISION 


EVENTEEN years after Potti 


not the dimension of the issues 


the States Reorganisation Com- 


Sriramulu’s martyrdom for 

the formation of the linguistic 
State of Andhra, Darshan Singh 
Pheruman has made the supreme 
sacrifice for the inclusion of 
Chandigarh in Punjab. After 
Sriramulu’s death, the leaders at 
the Centre had expressed deep 
regret that a valuable life had 
been lost by transforming an 
administrative problem into a 
political issue. In case of Pheru- 
man, too, similar language is 
being used. 

What isin question today is 


involved in these two cases, but 
the wisdom of leaving a purely 
administrative issue undecided 
indefinitely so as to facilitate its 
transformation into an intractable 
political problem. While normally 
efforts are made to find solutions 
to problems, we have acquired a 
knack for turning even a small 
issue into a complicated one by 
refusing to tackle it in time. 

It isnot easy to forget that 
Sriramulu’s death forced the 
Centre to agree to the formation 
of Andhra. In its wake came also 


mission and the formation of 
linguistic States. However, ano- 
ther 300 lives had to be sacrificed 
at the altar of political callousness 
before Maharashtra and Gujarat 
could be formed into separate 
States from the hybrid Bilingual 
Bombay. The formation of 
unilingual Punjab followed almost 
the same pattern. 

At the end of August 1962, 
Pandit Nehru told Lok Sabha that 
he was unable to agree to the 
demand for Punjabi Suba. Accor- 
ding to him, it could “only be 
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considered as a communal 
demand, even though it is given 
a linguistic þasis”. 

However, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee recognised the 
force of popular sentiments behind 
it after four years and on March 
9, 1966, adopted a resolution 
calling for the formation of “a 
State with Punjabi as the State 
language” out of the then 
cxisting Punjab. All other 
parties had agreed with and sup- 
ported the demand for the 
formation of a State with Punjabi 
as its official language, except the 
Jana Sangh. Its General Secretary, 
Sri Yagna Dutt Sharma, had gone 
on an indefinite protest fast 
against the decision. 

The three-man boundary 
commission, presided over by 
Mr Justice J.C. Shah of the 
Supreme Court, submitted its 
report on May 31, 1966, on the 
territorial division of erstwhile 
Punjab, but left, the issue of 
Chandigarh as a disputable entity, 
with the majority in the commis- 
sion offering it to Haryana. This 
led to the Centre take over 
Chandigarh as a Union Territory 
on June 9 the same year, allowing 
both the contending claimants to 
use it as their respective capitals. 

A serious situation was also 
averted when Sant Fateh Singh 
and his five followers were 
dissuaded from self-immolation 
on December 26 1966. At one 
stage, before the 1967 general 
elections, Chief Ministers of both 
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Punjab and Haryana wanted 
arbitration of all outstanding 
territorial disputes between them 
by the Prime Minister. 


Hard Fact 


The hard fact remains that 
both crisis and opportunity were 
before the Central leaders to take 
a decision on Chandigarh, at 
least before the general elections, 
when an award from the Prime 
Minister, even if applicable for 
a specified number of years, 
would have been acceptable. But 
considerations of the poll pros- 
pects of the Congress party in 
the two States came in the way. 
The decision was deferred and 
the issue was pigeon-holed. How- 
ever, it could neither halt the 
demand for conclusion of Chandi- 
garh in Punjab, nor check the 
tragic death of Pheruman and the 
resultant tension. 

The moral is not difficult to 
understand. Every day’s delay 
in taking a decision only allows 
the development of a feeling that 
the Centre has tobe forced to 
move from a static position. 
Events in the past several years 
have only strengthened that feel- 
ing. For instance, none in West 
Bengal was in doubt that the 
hated Governor Dharma Vira had 
to go. He did ultimately, but 
after the Centre’s prestige was in 
mud. 

The talk of not bowing before 
“coercion” would have had some 


a Secular 
War? of 


Independence \ 





meaning if New Delhi could cite 
alongside some examples of con- 
sistency in its behaviour towards 
issues that agitate the minds of 
the people. 

Tt will be useful, in the context 
of the dispute over Chandigarh, to 
temember that the Centre has still 
to give its decisions with regard 
to the issues like the separate 
Telangana, the Belgaum border 
issue, the demand for statehood 
by Manipur and Himachal, and 
a host of others. 

While nobody will deny that 
at least now no patchwork solu- 
tion should be attempted that 
would give rise to new problems, 
but the delay in finding solutions 
for the outstanding problems will 
only push it from one complicat- 
ed situation into another. It is 
also clear that the Prime Minister 
will not be able to pay her full 
attention to these until she has 
been able to put the Congress 
house in order. 

If the current trend in the 
Congress party is any indication, 
Smt Indira Gandhi will be well 
fortified with the support of the 
majority of the AICC members 
in her confrontation with the 
syndicate at the Congress Work- 
ing Committee meeting on 
November !. 

This is also evident from the 
“unity” moves launched on behalf 
of syndicate by its staunch follo- 
wers. One after another have 
followed Dr Ram Subhag*Singh, 
Sri Hitendra’{ Desai and Sri 
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Virendra Patil to impress upon 
Smt Gandhi the need to uphold 
party unity, and avoid a 
confrontation. There is no lack of 
realisation that it would irrepar- 
ably damage and might even end 


the syndicate hold over ‘the 
organisation. 

On the other hand, the 
mounting bellicosity of ` Sri 


Najalingappa and? Sri Kamaraj 
along with the increase in the 
number of signatures for the 
requisition of an AICC session, 
is only matched by the sphinx 
like silence of Sri Atulya Ghosh. 

For Sri Ghosh, the situation 
is hopeless in his own State. 
Major part of the West Bengal 
PCC has deserted him quite some 
time ago. Sri Patil faces new 
worries, with the Bombay Cong- 


ress Sammelan having exposed 
the gaping cracks in his 
outfit. 


Sri Patil has “roared” again. 
He has now started the insinuation 
that the requisition move to oust 
Sri Nijalingappa and the signature 
campaign was conducted “not 
necessarily by persuasion or rea~ 
soning but by inducement and 
even threats”. 


Outspoken Supporter 


Sri Morarji Desai has also 
come to realise that the parrot- 
like repetition of the word 
“indiscipline” has been recognised 
by most Congressmen -as nothing 
but a camouflage for ensuring 
support to syndicate, notwith- 
standing the sanctimonious 
language it is couched in. 

‘Sri C. B. Gupta, the most 
outspoken of syndicate supporters 
at present, appears to have ‘staked 
his all to somehow delay the 
inevitable. He has made his 
contribution by launching a 
counter-signature campaign de- 
manding a secret plenary ses- 
sion of the Congress instead 
of the AICC, in order to accuse 
Smt Gandhi of failure to 
implement the Party’s 10- 
Point Programme. 

Stage is now set for the final 
act, although the shrewd obser- 
vers do not rule out the possibi- 
lity of some interchanging of the 
scenes according to the exigencies 
of the situation. That could be 
possible if Sri Nijalingappa, asa 
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follow-up of his expression 
of “deep disgust” at the collection 
of signatures on the requistion, 
decided to submit his resignation 
at the working committee meeting 
itself. i 


Important Development 


Otherwise the whole drama 
would have to be enacted scene 
by scene till the requisitioned 
AICC session elected a new 
Congress President. 

An important development 
for the coming working committee 
meeting is that Sri Y. B. Chavan 
will no more be acting as the 
prompter from the wings but 
appear in an active role. Itis 
his support to the requisition that 
has not only swung the views 
of the Maharashtra PCC but also 
helped several others to overcome 
their earlier indecision and 
diffidence. On him largely depends 
the final outcome of this fateful 
drama. 

But those who have been cal- 
culating that the confrontation in 
the working committee will be 
the end of the long journey to 
achieve a modicum cohesion bet- 
ween the parliamentary and or- 
ganisational wings of the Congress 
party, are sure to be disappointed. 
The entrenched vested interests 
do not easily renounce power. 

The bosses may not decide to 
givea battle at all in the working 
committee. It is quite on the 
cards that they will bide for a 
favourable opportunity and try to 
regroup their forces by the time 


the requisitioned AICC session 
takes place. 

The Prime ‘Ministers sup- 
porters, therefore, will be correct 
in maintaining and strengthening 
the contacts they have been able 
to establish with the rank and 
file Congressmen during their 
recent whirlwind tours of various 
States to collect signatures on the 
requisition for an AICC session 
and election of a new president. 
They can ill-afford to rest now 
when the battle to achieve their 
objective is approaching a climax. 


Tt will also be useful to re- 
member that the syndicate could 
think of a counter-attack so soon 
after its shameful defeat in the 
Presidential poll, only because of 
complacency among Smt Gandhi’s 
super in Parliament and out- 
side. 


One thing is, however, certain. 
Sri Nijalingappa and his tribe are 
getting ready for rearguard action 
since effort to avert a confronta- 
tion have not succeeded. His 
emissaries are still on the move 
to cause the maximum discomfort 
to the Prime Minister in her 
efforts to settle the outstanding 
problems facing the country and 
requiring urgent solution. Their 
plan is to take up positions oppos- 
ing that of the Prime Minister. on 
all issues affecting national and 
international interests of the 
country. They hope to play their 
hand effectively in the ensuing 
Parliament session. 


October 28 S. P. 
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Ahmedabad—Myth and Reality 


SUBRATA BANERJEE 


HE recent communal riots at 
Abmedabad and in some 

parts of Gujarat are being 
made the excuse to raise serious 
doubts about our composite 
culture, secularism and the loyalty 
of our Muslim population. This 
is not merely unfortunate. It is 
dangerous. Instead of helping 
to modernise our country and 
achieve real national conscious- 
ness, it encourages racialism and 
mediaeval pogroms. It will 
certainly not help to draw the 
Muslim masses into the mains- 
tream of our national life. 

It has, therefore, become 
necessary to understand the true 
character of the communal riots 
that have been taking place in 
India during the last three years. 
Whether at Ranchi, Rourkela, 
Nagpur, Jabbalpur, Indore, 
Aurangabad, Ahmedabad or, 
more recently, ac Jagaddal near 
Calcutta, the pattern everywhere 
has been the same. None of these 
incidents has been promoted by 
similar happenings in Pakistan. 

Every time a minor incident 
has been made the excuse to spark 
off mass murders, arson, and 
looting in a well-planned and 


organised fashion. The main 
focus of attack has been the 
mixed working-class areas. This 


isaclear attempt to disrupt the 
working-class movements. ‘There 
may have been instances of indi- 
vidual Muslims being involved 
inthe preliminary incident, but 
nowhere has it really been proved 
that the provocation came from 
the Muslim community. 

Those who have built up this 
myth have conveniently ignored 
the fact that the Hindu retaliation 
has been far in excess of the 
alleged provocation. It is the 
Muslims who have suffered most. 
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There is very good reason to 
believe that these riots are really 
a political weapon to disrupt the 
growing politicalisation of the 
masses. They are a weapon to 
turn the minds of the people away 
from the vital problems of social 
transformation that demand 
immediate solution. The situation 
is really reminiscent of the rise of 
Nazism in Germany in the 
thirties. 

I have just come back from 
a brief visit to Ahmedabad. I 
spend most of my time in the 
riot-affected areas and talking to 
people of different communities 
and of different sections of society. 
What I have seen and heard give 
the lie to the myths that are being 
so sedulously created by many 
responsible journalists and politi- 
cal leaders. 


Political Background 


There is definitely a political 
background to the riots in 
Ahmedabad. Inthe 1967 general 
elections, the Jana Sangh attempt- 
ed to emerge as a powerful con- 
tender for power. It failed mise- 
rably. The only stronghold it 
then had was in Rajkot. 

Since the elections, the party 
has been concentrating its forces in 
Gujarat. All the top leaders have 
been regularly visiting the State. 
The party is now reported to have 
whole-time cadres in every taluka. 
One wonders where all the money 
comes from. It has been con- 
centrating mainly on the youth 
and the students. 

In January this year, the RSS 
held a camp in Ahmedabad. It 
was attended largely by students. 
Guru Golwalkar is reported to 
have said at the camp that the 
Muslims are our guests, but 


guests do not stay for all time. 
The Muslims must be made to 
realise this. 

During the Municipal elections 
in Ahmedabad early this year, the 
Jana Sangh carried on a vicious 
communal propoganda and 
succeeded in emerging as a force. 
A few days before the riots Sri 
Balraj Madhok addressed meetings 
casting doubts on the loyalties of 
the Muslims. These development 
had resulted in the creation of an 
atmosphere of tension in 
Ahmedabad. 


Congress Conflict 


The recent conflicts within the 
Congress have also played their 
part. Sri Hitendra Desai’s Govern- 
ment appears to have developed 
a soft corner for the Jana Sangh. 
This seems to be the only expla- 
nation of its strange attitude to 
the riots in Ahmedabad. The 
Chief Minister has indignantly 
objected to “‘outsiders’’ visiting 
Gujarat and criticising the State 
Government's criminal failure. 
He has, however, been strangely 
silent about Sri Madhok’s and 
the Jana Sangh’s activities. Even 
after the riots started, the Jana 
Sangh was allowed to hold a 
meeting in defiance of the ban 
under Section 144. 

It was after two days of riot- 
ing that curfew was imposed. It 
was on Saturday, when the 
massacre reached its peak, that 
the Chief Minister stated that the 
“Police had acted with tact and 
restraint” and he would now be 
compelled to ask them to use 
force more effectively. This was 
a mere euphemism, as has already 
been alleged, for the open 
encouragement of communal 
riots by the police and even 
participation in certain places. 

Even when the Border Security 
Force was called in, Lam told 
they were only deployed to pro- 
tect the police stations. The 
Cabinet was supposed to have 
decided to requisition the army 
on Saturday, but it was given no 
assignment till Sunday afternoon. 
It took two more days to deploy 
the army throughout Ahmedabad. 
Even then for quite some time it 
was not given a free hand. 

It was this situation that led 
to a great deal of confusion and 
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many innocent people were 
roughly handled. The curfew 
itself was reduced to a farce by 
a liberal distribution of curfew 
passes. I have never seen so 
many cars with curfew passes 
displayed on the windscreens in 
any city during communal or 
other disturbances. No wonder, 
the army at one stage was rather 
unwilling to recognise such cur- 
few passes. 


Governor’s Padayatra 


I am told that when Governor 
Shriman Narayan heard of the 
repeated attacks on the residence 
of Ghulam Rasool Qureshi, an 
old associate of Gandhiji, in the 
. Sabarmati Ashram area, he con- 
veyed his anxiety to the Chief 
Minister. It was the Gavernor 
and not the Chief Minister, so 
jealous of his authority, who went 
out on a Padayatra, to create con- 
fidence among the people. 

Truth has been a major 

casualty and, it appears, the 
. Government has also been re- 
sponsible for this crime. It is 
generally admitted in Ahmedabad 
that the official casualty figures 
are nowhere near the truth. 
According to many conservative 
estimates, at least 1,500 deaths 
have been recorded in the 
hospitals alone. 

Many have been burnt to 
death and Police lorries were seen 
removing corpses. There is a 
feeling that the official enquiry 
will not reveal the truth because 
‘much of the evidence has already 
been destroyed. Sri Hitendra 
Desai was so annoyed with some 
of the newspapers which revealed 
a great deal of the truth and 
were critical of the Government’s 
failures that he refused to admit 
their accredited correspondents 
to his press Conference. 

There seems to be good reason 
to believe that Hitendra Desai 


Government was not really 
unaware of what bad been deve- 
loping in Ahmedabad. The 


Union Home Ministry’s warnings 
seem to have been deliberately 
ignored. One wonders, were the 
Ahmedabad riots the shape of 
things to come and a warning to 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi that 
this is what she will have to face 
all over the country unless she 
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mends her manners? 

It is against this background 
that we should study the riots 
at Ahmedabad. The incident 
that sparked off the trouble was 
really a minor one. There have 
been similar incidents every year 
about this time because of cattle 
from the temple straying into a 
Muslim Urs celebration. This 
time a similar incident is alleged 
to have been followed by an 
attack on the Jagannath temple 
by a gang of 300 people armed 
with acid bulbs. 

Strangely enough, when I 
visited the temple, the only 
damage I could discover 
were three broken glass panes 
above the main gate. Even the 
idols behind the glass panes has 
not been damaged. Surely 300 
people with acid bulbs would 
have caused more damage! What 
is more nobody really knows 
whether the people were Muslims 
at all, and yet within a short- 
time a laundry owned by a 
Muslim was destroyed six miles 
away. The news must have 
really travelled very fast. What 
is strange, nothing happened in 
the locality where the Jagnanath 
temple is situated. Here the 
Hindus and Muslims lived in 
peace throughout the period of 
the riots. 


Two Statements 


Mr A. Peerzada, Vice- 
President of the Jamat-i-Ulema 
Hind told me that on hearing the 
news he rushed to the spot with 
some of his associates. The top 
police officials were already there 
and he offered to apologise on 
behalf of his community, although 
he maintained that there was 
really no proof that Muslims had 
been responsible for the attack. 
He requested the police officials 
to find out whether the Mahant 
would be willing to meet them. 

The police asked them to 
wait outside while negotiations 
were carried on with the Sadhus 
inside the temple. In the mean- 
time some Jana Sangh leaders 
arrived and went inside. After 
some time, the police came out 
and told the Muslim leaders that 
the Sadhus were not willing to 
meet them. 

Next morning a meeting of 


leaders of all political parties and 
prominent persons were called at 
police head-quarters. Two state- 
ments were issued. One was an 
apology signed by the Muslim 
leaders and another, a joint state- 
ment calling for peace. 

By this time the city was in 
the grip of riots. Organised 
groups of 200 to 300 people 
armed with lathis, spears and 
flaming torches visited the different 
working class areas and syste- 
matically attacked Muslim houses, 
shops, mosques and dargahs. At 
khokrah-Mahmudabad, for in- 
stance, the dargah of Khokarshah, 
a pilgrimage popular both with 
Hindus and Muslims, was razed 
to the ground. A six inch mound 
of clay was placed there with a 
garland round. it and a lamp 
before it. It became a Hindu shrine 
overnight. When I visited this 
shrine the garland had withered. 
Many such dargahs) have been 
replaced overnight by shrines 
dedicated to Hanuman. Some of 
these have been designated 
“hullar” (riot) Hanuman shrines. 

During my tour of the riot- 
affected areas, I saw at least one 
mosque situated within a hundred 
yards and in clear view of a police 
station. It had been razed to the 
ground. I was told a number of 
stories of police beating up people 
who had provided shelter to 
Muslims. This is not unlikely. 
The police have also been infected 
with communalism. 

Even today, armed police and 
members of the security forces 
freely visit the Jaganaath temple. 
The Sadhus there dole out to them 
highly exaggerated reports of what 
happened. It is too much to 
expect them, after such indoc- 
trination, to do their duty and 
protect the Muslims. The temple 
should have been declared out of 
bounds for the police and security 
forces. 

It is claimed that the incident 
at the Jagannath temple infla- 
med the minds of the masses and 
what happened was the result of 
mob-frenzy. This so-called mob- 
frenzy expressed itself in a pecu- 
liar manner. There seems to have 
been a method in the madness. 
Electoral rolls were used to pick 
out the houses of the Muslims 
and these were marked out for 
attacks. When shops owned by 
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Hindus but run by Muslims were 
attacked, the building was spared, 
only the goods were destroyed. 
When the shop was owned by a 
Muslim, but run by a Hindu the 
building was destroyed, but the 
goods saved. 

In some localities when these 
gangs, who invariably came from 
outside, were resisted by local 
volunteers, special tactics were 
adopted. They divided into three 
groups and attacked from different 
directions simultaneously. Some- 
times one group kept the volun- 
teers engaged, while others comp- 
leted their task of burning and 
looting. 


Military Tactics 


The angry mobs of Ahmedabad 
seem to have picked up elementary 
military tactics instinctively. This 
is a touch of genius hardly to be 
expected from people without any 
training whatsoever. They also 
showed remarkable organisation 
and discrimination. 

In their careful search for 
Muslims, special attention was 
paid to universally respected ind - 
viduals who could not be consi- 
dered disloyal or communal by 
any stretch of imagination. How 
else can one explain the repeated 
attacks on Sri Ghulam Rasool 
Qureshi? 

This 70-year-old gentleman has 
been an associate of Gandhiji and 
has been living in the Sabarmati 
Ashram area since 1921. He 
had been to jail a number of 
times during the days of the 
national movement. In 1939 he 
had been beaten up by Muslim 
League toughs. And now he 
. had to pay the price of his 
nationalism at the hands of 
Hindu communal gangsters. - 

His son Sri Hamid Qureshi 
who lives in the Swastik Colony, 
was not spared either. His house 
was attacked. His- books, 
including a Gita and a Koran, and 
legal papers were burnt. He 
has a Hindu wife who has not 
changed her religion. His is 
such an integrated family that 
his children are well-versed both 
in Hindu and Muslim scriptures. 
He has been conducting cases 
on behalf of the Hindu temple 
trusts. 

I heard the story of a brave 
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Pathan who had saved a number 
of Hiddu families from a group 
of communal-minded Muslims at 
the risk of his life. Despite 
pleadings from his beneficiaries 
this gallant Pathan was burnt to 
death by agang of Hindus. It 
is significant that a number of 
Communist and SSP workers were 
killed just because they happened 
to be Muslims. 

It is equally significant that 
the frenzied mob had the sense 
to destory a group of small 
industrial establishments, run by 
Muslims. After all this, it is 
difficult to believe that the riots 
were a spontaneous expression 
of mass frenzy. Without pre- 
vious planning, training and 
organisation such actions and 
on such a wide scale could 
not possibly have been even 
attempted. Iam convinced that 
for afew days Ahmedabad was 
in the hands of well-equipped 


and trained gangs of Hindu 
communalists, most likely the 
RSS. 


Rumours have been spread 
and are still being spread ina 
well-organised and  systemtic 
fashion. Minor incidents have 
been exaggerated to create 
the myth that the Muslims have 
been itching for a fight. A story 
running the rounds of Ahmeda- 
bad is that the Muslims had 
planned a massacre of the Hindus 
during the Navaratri festival. 
For this a whole lot of Muslims 
returning from the Urs at Ajmere 
were to have been detrained at 
Abmedabad. It was this con- 
spiracy which the Hindu 
communalists claim to have foiled 
by their action. 


Madhok’s Discovery 


Rumours have discovered 
non-existent arms and transistors 
in mosques, which had necessarily 
to be destroyed. Naturally all 
the evidence was consumed in 
flames. Pro-Pakistani elements 
and Pakistani spies discovered 
by Sri Balraj Madhok, were 
supposed to be everywhere, and 
yet Veraval, where Pakistani 
agents are known to be active, 
escaped the riots altogether. 

On the surface, Ahmedabad 
looks peaceful. In reality a sense 
of insecuarity prevails. Tension 


contiunes to be built up. Hindus 
are being warned to keep their 
powder dry because now the 


muslims are supposed to be 
organising themselves to wreak 
vengeance, 


There is no doubt that sec- 
tions of the Muslims are angery. 
There have certainly been cases 
of retaliation. Muslim Communal- 
ism has found fresh breeding 
ground. This story, however, 
is a good excuse to start a second 
round of riots, at the opportune 
moment. 

Communal feelings are still 
very strong. Relief funds are 
being collected community-wise. 
The Mayor has not started a 
relief fund, because he is proba- 
bly afraid that noboby will 
contribute to it. Communal 
feelings are so deep-rooted that 
a Gujarati Hindu doctor who 
had risked his life to save his 
Muslim neighbour, ended his 
story by saying to me, “The 
Muslims have been taught a good 
lesson.” 


Leftists’ Failure 


I wonder if there is a real 
awareness among that small 
minority of people, who are really 
free from communalism, of what 
is happening to our country. I 
have come back from Ahmeda- 
bad with the impression that 
what has happened can very 
justifiably be compared to the 
anti-Jewish pogroms in Hitler 
Germany and the Negro-lynchings 
in the deep south of the USA. 

The left parties, especially the 
Communists, who have in the 
past made great sacrifices while 
actively fighting against communal 
rioters, have failed miserably. 
Even today, they are too busy 
with the intrigues of power poli- 
tics to give serious thought to 
this problem. 

In many places I met indivi- 
duals and groups who had 
heroically resisted the riots. They 
were mostly politically conscious 
textile workers who on their own 
initiative tried their best to 
organise themselves and defend 
their localities from the commual 
gangsters. 

Sri N. Malabhay, former 
Chief Justice of Gujarat High 

(Continued on page 28) 
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- Reorganization of Farming 


SANKAR RAY 


Ba generalisation regarding 
agriculture are fairly wides- 

pread. Even responsible 
agriculturists who have been in 
the field for two or three decades 


are found to say: intensive 
irrigation, use of chemical 
fertilisers, immunization from 


crop diseases and increased sizes 
of operational holding should be 
the lines along which agricultural 
development should take place. 
But even a layman knows 
that all these cannot be achieved 
overnight. These are all long-term 
goals and it is presumed that in 
the meantime the “teeming mill- 
ions” should go on living on 
semi-starvation diet. 


We have to accept that the 
average size of holding in India 
is exceedingly low. We have to 
keep in mind that more than 70 
per cent of the cultivators own 
less than one acre of land, and 
this cannot be increased overnight 
by magic. We have to accept 
and carry with the existing irriga- 
tion and immunizational facilities. 
While the need for rapidly 
incresing the facilities in the long 
run is undeniable, the need to 
vitalize short-term planning, 
involving comparatively small 
quantum of finances, should not 
be ignored. 

lt is further made known that 
the average size of operational 


Operational Holdings 


Area of holding (Hectares) 





Operational Holdings 





Number Area operated 
(‘000 hectares) 
Below 0.198 4341 426 
0.202 - 0.401 4355 1273 
0.405 - 1.008 11140 7459 
1.012 ~ 2.019 11484 16436 
2.023 - 3.031 6517 15649 
3.035 - 4.043 3532 11961 
4,047 - 5.054 2565 11004 
5.058 - 6.066 1474 7930 
6.070 - 8.090 1902 _ 12773 
8,094 -10.113 1162 9855 
10.117 -12.136 664 7069 
12,140 -20.230 1108 16070 
20.234 and above 521 15471 
All sizes 50765 133376 


Source: 17th round of National Sample Survey 
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holdings is 2.63 hectares and 
61,69 per cent of the cultivators 
hold lands below 2.02 hectares. 
This clearly - shows the wide 
disparity in Jand distribution. An 
egalitarian land structure is still a 
distant goal. Gini’s Coefficient of 
Concentration, which measures 
the extent of departure from egali- 
tarian line, is found to be above 
0.5 from the above table. 
Theoretically the ratio liés between 
O and 1. When it is zero, it 
means perfect egalitarian struc- 
ture of distribution and when 
it is one, it is counter to the 
egalitarian norm. 

In practice, these two values 
are almost never found ‘anywhere. 
In land distribution, the upper 
limit generally is 0.6. Thus, it 
shows how _unfair our land 
distribution has been. Moreover, 
benami occupation of land is a 
problem that still remains to be 
tackled. 


Many Loopholes 


. We have for the time being to 

start with the reorganization of 
agriculture along more egalitarian 
lines. However, in the present 
political set-up, the big landow- 
ners wield enormous power. 
Even if an upper limit of holding 
is imposed on the family or 
household basis instead of the 
existing individual basis, benami 
system will continue to exist in 
some form or the other. There 
are many loopholes in law 
enabling shrewd people to circum- 
vent the legal provisions. So a 
mere statutory approach will not 
suffice. 

Secondly, recovery of benami 
lands and merely vesting them in 
the landless pesants does not 
greatly ameliorate the condition 
of the peasants. The problems 
like the lack of finances, frag- 
mentation of holding, rural 
indebtedness, will still be there. 

But one point is impossible to 
reject. Our planning should 
start right from the small holdings 
if we are to envisage the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The 
idea that the small size of a hold- 
ing is always a hindrance to 
development is absolutely wrong. 
Rather it is dependent on different 
factors. Otherwise, Japan, whose 
average size of holding is about 
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one hectare, could not have 
shown such remarkable results. 

The yield per hectare of rice 
in Japan is 51 quintals, whereas 
corresponding figures for USA, 
Burma and India are 46, 16 and 
16 respectively. But the average 
size of holding in USA is more 
than 40 hectares. Even in India 
and Burma the average size of 
holding is higher than in Japan. 
But Japan is self-sufficient in food. 


Agricultural Inputs 


The reason is not difficult to 
find out. The agricultural inputs 
indices are very highin Japan. 
For instance, fertiliser input per 
hectare is 121 kg there, whereas 
the figures for USA and India 
are 27 and 0.9 respectively. 

Even land utilization per 
capita is very low in Japan com~- 
pared to India. India’s popula- 
tion is 439.2 million (according 
to 1961 census) whereas Japan’s 
population is 96.9 million. Land 
utilised in India is 363.4 million 
hectares whereas that in Japan in 
32.6 million hectares. This means 
that that India’s population is 
about five times bigger than 
Japan’s whereas India’s Jand 
utilised is ten times more than 
that of Japan’s. 

So the lag in agricultural deve- 
lopment in India cannot be 
blamed onto the small size of 
individual or family holdings. 
Dr P.K. Sen has pointed out, 
“there is no reason, however, to 
continue this pessimistic view of 
Indian agriculture for good. The 
results obtained in government 
experimental farms and the pra- 
ctices being resorted to by quite 
a few progressive cultivators here 
and there in many parts of the 
country, do indicate most assured- 
ly that better farming practices 
with particular emphasis on irri- 
gation, use of fertilisers and selec- 
tion “of crops will enhance the 
production level of India to that 
obtaining in Japan or any other 
country of the world.’’4 

Although it is difficult to agree 
totally with him, there are certain 
things that has to 5e noted. The 
progressive cultivators, as Dr Sen 
emphasizes, are very few. Pro- 
gressive practices have been 
adopted by those who are financi- 
ally well off and can secure the 
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benefits of irrigation and other 
facilities, and who are, mainly 
due to the advantages stated 
above, more enlightened. 
But one thing is certain, 
These facilities should no longer 
remain their monopoly. We 
shall come to this point ‘a little 
later. 


Absentee Landlordism 


Dr Sen has shown that the 
abolition of absentee landlordism 
(which was suggested by Dr R.K. 
Mukherji long ago in connection 
with the Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission at the end of the 
thirties), expansion of credit 
facilities (a wide vista has now 
been opened with the nationalisa- 
tion of 14 major commercial 
banks), remunerative price-level 
of agricultural produce, and sett- 
ing up of cooperative institutions 
would destroy the hold of the 
money-lenders and middlemen in 
the rural areas. 

It has been seen from surveys 
in West Bengal during the fifties 
that a three-acre holding is capable 
of yielding a net income of Rs 150 
per month. With a little bit of 
irrigation by river-lifting system, 
donga system, and immunity 
against stray-grazing, and with 
the introduction of double crop- 
ping. it is possible to raise the 
income from a three acre farm to 
Rs 250 per month. Of course, 
assistance from the Government is 
necessary. 

It is, however, not to be pre- 
sumed that the Government will 
provide credit, seeds, insecticides 
and pesticides, fertilisers and ex- 
pertise, and that alone would make 
India Sujalam Sufalam Sasyasya- 
malam (well-rained, we!l-yielding 
and green with paddy). The cor- 
rect approach lies elsewhere. The 
remedy ultimately lies in coopera- 
tive farming. But how? 

In India, we have seen that it 
has found acceptance in only few 
regions, and that, too, in patches. 
The present trend is that the 
Government mostly ~ helps big 
landowners and monopoly-capita- 
lists through cooperatives. This 
leads to further disparities. Now 
the political picture of India is 
pradually changing. It needs 
rethinking in the new perspective. 

The basic structure certainly 


remains unchanged but there is a 
marked shift in the dynamic equi- 
libria of force-correlatives. Sri 
Nalini R. Sarkar, writing about 
essential conditions for improving 
yield performance in his Banaili 
Readership Lecture during the 
mid-forties, said: ‘The solution 
which I suggest is co-operative or 
collettive farming which appears 
to present less difficulties than any 
other method. The idea is to 
accomplish a merger of the tiny, 
scattered plots over a certain area 
and bring about larger farming 
units, The working peasants over 
this area should pool their small 
and scattered individual resources 
so that their united means of 
production and their common 
organized labour may be used for 
the purpose of forming a large 
collective economic unit. The 
way to do this would be by estab- 
lishing a farming society com- 
posed of the peasants them- 
selves. 

“The assets of the society 
would consist of the sum total of 
the individual assets. But it 
should be noted that the indivi- 
dual rights inland will remain 
unaltered, while a system of joint 
management and farming will be 
brought in. This is necessary 
because in actual practice it is 
extremely difficult to induce 
cultivators to surrender their 
individual rights. The attachment 
of the peasant to his land is very 
strong. 

Every member of the farming 
society will be credited in the 
accounts of the society with the 
value of his land which he brings 
in for joint cultivation. This 
would entitle him to an agreed 
participation in its profits. The 
land so held ina compact block 
would be divided into fields in 
accordance with the authorised 
crop rotation. Cultivation may 
be carried out by the labour of 
the members themselves as far as 
practicable, but the hiring of out- 
side labour may also be made, 
when necessary.’”? 


Land Ownership 


The quotation is rather long 
but essentially the idea is still 
applicable. But where I differ 
from him is his spirit of accep- 
tance of the peasants’ property- 
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greed. The peasants-blindly chase 
ownership, however small it may 
be, and at all costs. He would 
prefer to mortgage his every 
personal belonging, but he will 
try to hold on to the ownership of 
land even though it is a fact that 
being an agricultural labourer 
is economically better in the long 
run. f ; 

Imagine a peasant owning one 
acre of arable land which would 
against be divided among his 
sons. Js this type of ownership 
meaningful? Even distribution 
of benami_ lands will not be able 
to solve the problem of small 
holdings. From: where will he 
get a sturdier pair of bullocks, 
improved implements, seeds or 
manuers to improve the yields? 
Secondly, land ownership, when 
the size of holding is very small, 
remains an illusion. 

In cooperatives, the idea 
should be division of produce and 
not land. The peasants will be 
the directors of the cooperatives, 
investing labour and effort, pro- 
vided the Government extends 
necessary aids including seed, 
manure, implements and irriga- 
tional facilities as far as available 
in the existing system. 


Agricultural Labour 


However, Sri Sarkar’s idea of 
employing hired labour is not 
sound, The approach is basically 
against the ideals of collective far- 
ming. Cooperatives should be 
formed by the actual farmers who 
will- not need hired labour. We 
have to remember that 70 per 
cent of the working force in India 
belong to agriculture. There are 
31 cultivators and 10 agricultural 
labourers per 100 acre of net area 
sown according to 1961 census.? 

The results obtained by the 
eighth round of National Sample 
Surveys are still more alarming. 
Almost 75 per cent of the rural 
households own on an average 
1.03 acres of arable land. There 
are 14 million households posses- 
sing no land at all. This has 
created acute problem of un- 
employment in the rural sector, 

Smt F.K. Wadia made a 
revealing analysis about it about 
a decade ago.* According to her, 
85 per cent of the agricultural 
labourers have only casual work 
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in weeding preparation of soil 
and ploughing. On an average, 
a casual worker ‘js employed 
for 198 days in a year on 
farm operations and 29 days 
on non-farm operations. So 
the problem of partial unemploy- 
ment is a constant factor. 

The conditions in West 
Bengal, Madras, UP and 
Maharashtra are still more de- 
pressing. The ninth round of 
NSS revealed that about 28 per 
eent of the rural population gain- 
fully occupied had work fot less 
than 28 hours a week. These 
facts clearly indicate that the long- 
felt need to provide succour to 
the millions of poor cultivators 
cannot be overlooked any longer. 
Otherwise, the disparity ratio 
will go on increasing, and widen- 
ing the gap between the rich and 
the poor. 

While distributing land to the 
tillers, a condition can be laid 
down that adjacent plots must 
build up collective farms where 
the produce will be distributed 
according to the land owned and 
man-power input. A united effort 
cannot go in vain, rather it will 
be able to fight exploitation and 


- poverty more successfully. This 


will check sub-division or frag- 
mentation of land. Even the rudi- 


mentory input resources will 
increase. 
The Government should 


render every type of assistance 
on long-term loan basis including 
free expertise. At the 
same time, researches and pro- 
jects like irrigation will have to 
be reinforced by the State ma- 
chinery. This is likely to be 
highly successful and would act 
as a catalyst to other cultivators 
outside the cooperative periphery. 

Thus, if this is carried on, a 
large section will gradually come 
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under collective farming which it- 
self is a socialist step forward, The 
United Front Governments, par- 
ticularly the West Bengal UF, 
are aiding occupation of benami 
lands, and throughout the state 
this approach is gaining ground. 
Perhaps the suggestion may be 
considered by them, namely, 
compulsory cooperative participa- 
tion in lieu of land distributed. 

But we should draw some 
lessons from the experience of 
the cooperative moment in India. 
In fact, it is almost incongruous to 
define them as cooperatives. The 
financial assistance given has 
mostly been misappropriated by 
the vested interests whose aims 
have been to get grants with no 
intention to doing the actual 
work. Another bad effect of this 
has been excessive dependence on 
Government loans, and has tended 
to eliminate initiative. To guard 
against these tendencies, strict 
vigilance both at the people’s 
level and the State level has to be 
exercised. 

The new planning strategy 
ought not to rise from statistical 
data alone but needs a grass-roots 
approach. Otherwise, it will 
only help the affluent minority 
while the majority will continue 
to languish in poverty and degra- 
dation, 





ee 
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Great October Revolution 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


NCE again the cycle of the 
O seasons has brought round 

the anniversary of the Great 
October Revolution. Fifty-two 
years ago, in “‘ten days that shook 
the world”, there took place the 
greatest revolution in history—a 
revolution to root out from the 
life of. man the very basis of ex- 
ploitative class society. 

To recall those days—and the 
epic story of the construction of 
socialism since—is not only to 
rejoice in the glory of that achieve- 
ment but also to fortify one’s 
determination to fulfil the tasks 
that are still ahead. 

The October Revolution has 
been the most far-reaching event 
in human history. It shook the 
thrones of princes and prelates. 
Over the former empire of the 
Tsars, sprawling across Europe 
and Asia and comprising a sixth 
of the globe, it eliminated thé 
bourgeoisie, threw over for ever 
the power of Big Money, facilita- 
ted the advance of national libera- 
tion against the depredations of 
imperialism all over the world. 


Luminous Signal 


It was the first luminous sig- 
nal that socialism would encom- 
pass the earth and be the decesive 
factor in history- that, in the 
words of Marx, pre-history would 
end and history begin. 

Much water has flown down 
rivers since 1917, but the glory 
of the Great October Revolution 
shines bright and illumines the 
path that mankind must tread 
in its quest for freedom and fulfil- 
ment, 

Lenin was right when he 
noted in May 1920 that revolu- 

‘tion was maturing all over the 
East, that “India stands at the 
head of these countries,” (those 
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were the days of the first India- 
wide mass movement led by 
Gandhiji, 1919-22) and ‘“‘that they 
all look towards one star, the 
star of the Soviet Republic”. 
India’s freedom movement, 
had, indeed, hitched its wagon to 
the Red Star of the Soviets 
Mahendra Pratap, Barkatullah 
and other stalwarts who had gone 
abroad to fight thence for the 
freedom of their country, had 
expressed their “deep gratitude 
and admiration of the great 
Struggle carried on by Soviet 
Russia for the liberation of all 
oppressed classes and peoples, and 
specially for the liberation of 
India”, and accepted “with joy 


the hand of friendship and 
help extended to oppressed 
India”. 


The British Secretary of State 
for India, Edwin S. Montagu, 
and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford 
were constrained to note in their 
Report on Constitutional Reforms 
(1918): “The Revolution in 
Russia was regarded in India as 
a triumph over despotism....It 
has given an impetus to Indian 
political aspirations.” Mahatma 
Gandhi himself had his own 
Tolstoyan and other inhibitions 
in respect of revolutionary ideo- 
logy, but his reaction is summed 
up in words uttered in 1919: “J 
have never believed ina Bolshe- 
vik menace.” 


New Spirit 


It has to be remembered that 
India’s leaders then were almost 
entirely dependent on imperialist 
sources of information and were, 
thus, largely ignorant of the 
tremendous implications of the 
October Revolution. Even so, 
they thought generally of Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks not as a 


sinister factor but as a force help- 
ful and sympathetic towards 
Indian freedom. The Revolution 
had ushered in a new spirit, and 


-neither the guarded passes of 


the Himalayas nor  Britain’s 
policemen nor India’s native re- 
actionaries could ban its entry 
into the country, 

The Revolution was put to the 
severest tests, but emerged every 
time triumphantly. A country 
virtually ruined by the war had 
been taken over by the Bolsheviks. 
The entire capitalist world fought 
with every weapon, military, 
political, economic, to strangle 
the infant socialist sta‘e. Socialist 
determination, however, inspired 
and guided by the incomparable 
Lenin, showed itself to be of a 
quality unprecedented in history. 

So one has known of the saga 
of the Five Year Plans, of the 
stupendous victory over fascism 
and the massive force of world 
reaction, of the wonderful ad- 
vance which today probes the 
mysteries of space and _presages 
the total defeat of capitalism. 


Human Marvel 


For peoples like ours in India, 
it is wonderful to know of the 
Soviets’ nationalities policy which 
has won a glory that nothing 
can fede; the Tsarist “prison of 
the nations” is now the people’s 
own paradise. 

This is what the present writer 
cannot help stressing, for he has 
only lately returned from parti- 
cipation in the International 
Lenin Symposium at Alma Ata, 
capital of Kazakhastan, and has 
seen again the beauteous trans- 
formation of  Tajikistan——both 
these Soviet Republics, considera- 
bly more backward than India 
some fifty years ago, present 
today a picture that is a human 
marvel, 

There is no lesson we need more 
in India than that the despised 
and the disinherited have in them 
the spirit that moves mountains, 
the spirit that Marxism-Leninism 
called forth in the October Revo- 
lution, the spirit that still waits 
properly to be kindled in our 
India. 

Since the Revolution, giant 
strides have been made by the 
people’s movement everywhere, 
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precisely an account of all-power- 
ful truth of Marxism-Leninism. 
That a third of the world today 
adheres to socialism, that imperi- 
alism puts on clever disguises 
and desperately fights last-ditch 
battles for survival, but is really 
doomed, is due to the advance 
made possible by the October 
Revolution. . 

It is in principled conformity 
with that Revolution that the grand 
alliance forges forward today — the 
alliance of international socialism 
with the world movement of the 
working class and the struggle 
for national liberation. Embattled 
people in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are, thus, particularly 
conscious of what the October 
Revolution has brought into their 
lives and into history. 


A Bright Flame 


Let us in India recall how 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore, visiting 
Russia in 1930, said: “What I 
had aspired to for so long, Russia 
has achieved!” Let us recall Jawa- 
harlal Nehru exclaiming that the 
Soviet Revolution “had li a 
bright flame that could not be 
smothered and had laid the 
foundstion for that new civiliza- 
tion towards which the world 
could advance.” 

Let us not forget that even to 
Mahatma Gandhi, “the Bolshevik 
ideal was sanctified by sacrifices 
of such master spirits as Lenin” 
and therefore could not fail. 

Let us think also of what 
Romain Rolland wrote many 
years ago: “When the USSR 
made it possible for me to become 
convinced that the great social 
ideal can be realised, I could 
have wept for joy if my old eyes 
had not become unaccustomed 
to tears. I know that the USSR 
is the most reliable guarantee of 
social progress, that the happi- 
ness of mankind is under its 
guard, that it is our living 
fortress.” 

On this auspicious anniversary, 
India, well aware of the great 
friendship and fraternal help she 
has had ungrudgingly from the 
land of the October Revolution, 


salutes with warmth and feeling” 


that mighty world-shattering 
event. Long live October 


Revolution! 
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CURRENT SOVIET FICTION 


Conflict and Hero 
FELIX KUZNETSOV 


HARACTERS in Soviet litera- 
ture like Pavel Korchagin 
in Nikolai Ostrovsky’s How 
the Steel Was Tempered, Meres- 
yev in Boris Polevoi’s The Story 
of a Real Man, and the youth- 
ful resistance fighters of Alexander 
Fadeyev’s Young Guard, are 


| most widely known in the Soviet 


Union. They stepped into fiction 
from real life and stepped back 
into real life as inspiring examples. 
Their appeal lies in the stre- 
ngth of their ideals, their citizen- 
ship, their unselfish devotion. No 
mean, paltry motives rule their 
lives, but the desire to sacrifice all 
for the happiness of their fellow 
men. : 
In the fire of revolution, the 
crucible of the civil war and the 
clash with nazism, the characters 
of these new people, revolution- 
aries and crusaders, were steeled. 
In a death grip with the world of 
exploitation and with the bar- 
barity of fascism, was revealed 
the integrity of this new human 
character. Epitomising the highest 
moral values of socialism, the 
typical and heroic, and the most 
progressive tendencies of the age, 
this character became the leading 
hero of our new Soviet literature. 
Current Soviet fiction conti- 
nues its probe of the heroic cha- 
racters born of the flame of 
revolution and the battles of the 
late war. Venka Malyshev of 
Pavel Nilin’s novel Cruelty Yefim 
Mechcheryakov, a man of peasant 
background in command of an 
army, hero of a novel of Sergei 
Zalygin, or, if we take books on 
the war against fascist Germany, 
Captain Novikov in Yuri Bonda- 
rev’s The Last Volleys, and Gene- 
ral Serpilin of Konstantin Simo- 
nov’s Novels are typical characters 
giving insight into the soul of the 


- people under the singular circums- 


tances of revolution first and war 
later. 


Human Courage 


Human Courage and heroic 
behaviour in the face of great 
odds continues to be a theme 
highly appealing to the youth. 
Hence the popularity of Vladis- 
lay  Titov’s autobiographical 
novel Death Defied, which won 
the Nikolai Ostrovsky award. 

The story in the novel is told 
by Sergei, a young miner. But 
it is really the story of the author 
himself, Viadislay Titov, who as 
a pit foreman exposed himself to 
high-voltage Current in order to 
avert an accident and save the 
lives of his fellow workers. 

The doctors pronounced him 
beyond recovery, he underwent 
several terrible operations, lost 
his arms, remained an invalid for 
life, in the depth of his despair 
tried to commit suicid but. help- 
ed by his understanding wife and 
friends, finally found in himself 
the courage not to waste his 
powers and energy in self-pity. 

“He longed to live passio- 
nately, poignantly, desperately — 
not as an idle spectator but active- 
ly, with zest and purpose. And 
to do this he grappled with him- 
self to overcome his handicaps.” 

And he overcame them, proof 
of which is his book, first published 
in the magazine Yunost (Youth). 
Vladislav Titov wrote it witha 
pencil stub held in between his 
teeth so that the book stands out 
as a unique record of human 
courage and a tribute to the Soviet 
man’s love of humanity. And as 
such it won wide appreciation 
among Soviet youth. 

Another book worth men- 
tioning is Daniil Granin’s novel 
dealing with efforts in modern 
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THE ECONOMY 


Some Guides to Positive Action 


M.D. NALAPAT 


na short while from now, it will 
be a hundred days after bank 
nationalisation and the so-called 

“start of the new era” in economic 

policy, and as yet the people have 

not derived a single benefit from 
it. 

_ We have instead been witness- 

ing a squabble between two rival 

factions in the ruling party, a 

squable which is going to effec- 

tively ensure the emergence of a 

non-Congress, government at the 

Centre in 1972. For, what is 

going to happen now is 

sufficiently obvious. Smt Indira 

Gandhi and her supporters are 

probably going to divest the non- 

Indira Gandhi section of the Con- 

gress of all positions of power in 

the party and national administra- 
tions. - 

This will lead to her men alone 
being selected as candidates for 
the 1972 elections, where they will 
face both the Opposition candi- 

- dates as well as the stratagems of 
the non-Indira Gandhi group of 
Congressmen. I doubt if many 
will survive this formidable coali- 
tion of forces. 

There is one way in which 
Smt Gandhi could rescue the 
Congress from electoral oblivion, 
and that is by asking her “‘suppor- 
ters” to stop their tall talk and 
get to work, fulfilling the promi- 
ses they have made. For unless 
the Indira Gandhi Government 
really does significantly improve 
the lot of the Indian people with- 
in the next two years, no amount 
of big words and slogans will save 
it from disaster in 1972. : 

The people of India cannot be 
expected to bother about whether 
Sri Morarji Desai or Sri F.A. 
Ahmed is the Finance Minister, or 
whether Sri Nijalingeppa or Sri 
Sanjivayya is the Congress Presi- 
dent. What is important to them 
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is the rescue from the plight they 
are now in. And it is only if the 
Congress can effect such a rescue 
that the party can be saved. Socia- 
lism is meaningless except in the 
context of increased welfare of the 
masses; as for nationalisation, un- 
less you prove that by nationalisa- 
tion you will in fact be doing some 
positive good to the common man, 
it is better not to talk about it. 


Most Expensive Apparatus 


Given the present administra- 
tive and Government set-up, nat- 
ionalisation of any industry will 
prove a disaster. The Indian 
governmental apparatus is, relative 
to our income, one of the most 
expensive in the world and it is 
obvious that we are not getting 
our money’s worth fromit. We 
have a central bank which has 
proved itself unable to effectively 
perform its regulatory functions 
over the commercial banking 
system (if it had, there would have 
been no need for nationalisation); 
we have a Finance Ministry which 
destroys demand by illogical taxes 
(and then wonders why national 
income is not going!) and which 
has proved that it is not fit to 
manage the finances of even (say) 
the territory of Pondicherry; we 
have a Planning Commission which 
lives ‘in a dreamlike world of its 
own, where legislation is syno- 
nymous with execution and matrix 
algebra and unreal “perspective 
plans” are a substitute for hard 
analysis. These examples could 
be multiplied indefinitely, but they 
are too well known for me to 
need to do so. 

I would emphasise, however 
that, if the Prime Minister is keen 
about rescuing the Congress party 
through the economic rejuvena- 
tion of India, it is going to 


be extremely hard 
the way. But she need 
baulk at this, for we are 
already way behind in the race 
for progress, and the people are 
losing their patience. The Gan- 
dhian warning that if the Congress 
fails the people “the white-caps 
are going to be sought after and 
hung”, could very possibly become 
a fact within the next few years, if 
the present inertia continues. 

It has been repeatedly empha- 
sised that it_is men who count in 
planning. If we are able to get 
the right type of people to design 
and execute our plans, and to 
manage the various parts of the 
governmental machine, India will 
be a scant decade away from 
industrial prosperity. 

It is obvious that we need 
men who are not merely able to 
understand their subject thorou- 
ghly (to get a man into a job 
whose subject maiter he does not 
understand is like asking a man 
innocent of banking to be a 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve 
Bank; not, of course, that this sort 
of mistake does not happen, it 
happens too often) but who see 
the picture as a whole and the 
true position of their outfit in it, 
and who are able to anticipate 
future trends, so that their organi- 
sations are ready to meet them. 


all 
not 


slog 


Integrated Agricultural Policy 


It isin the agricultural sector 
that needless duplication of fun- 
ctions by various organizations 
has led to chaos. The latest 
attempt to compound this chaos 
is the bid to “mix’ up cooperat- 
ive and commercial banking where 
farmers are concerned. It should 
be emphasised that cooperative 
and commercial banking are like 
salt and water. By themselves 
they are excellent and highly 
necessary (the first part of this 
statement does not apply to the 
Indian case); mixed together the 
resulting concoction is not fit to 
drink. It is far better to arrange 
a sound division of labour between 
the two systems. The coopera- 
tives could be effectively revamp- 
ed (and they had better be, if the 
Home Ministry’s nightmare of a 
Naxalite upsurge is not to come 
true). 

It is the field of inputs that is 
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vital, and it is obvious that there 
exists a close connection between 
credit, inputs and methods of 
production.. At present the major 
state body looking after the 
refinancing of loans is the Agri- 
cultural . Refinance Corporation 
(ARC), while the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Corporation (REC) will deal 
with the financing of electricity 
projects, and the Fettiliser Credit 
Guarantee Corporation (FCGC) 
will look after the provision of 
fertilizers. All these three func- 
tions are inextricably interlinked, 
and the prospect of the ARC, 
REC and the FCGC working from 
different headquarters (the ARC 
headquarters is at Bombay, while 
the other two bodies are located 
at Delhi), and possibly in an 
‘uncoordinated manner, is not a 
happy one. 

I would; therefore, suggest, to 
achieve the’ required degree of 
coordination between these three 
bodies, the setting up of a com- 
mon board and chairman for 
these three bodies. - There could 
be a general board of directors 
for the ARC, REC and FCGC, 
headed .by a common chairman, 
as-well as specific boards for the 
three bodies, each headed by a 
vice-chairman, who will also be 
the managing director of the agency 
concerned. There could be fre- 
quent meetings of these specific 
boards and relatively less frequent 
meetings of the general board, to 
thrash out a coordinated policy 
and evaluate the progress made by 
the three agencies, 
.. The manning of this genera 
board becomes important, as also 
the choice of the chairman. For 
-the chairman’s post the logical 
choice would (in my opinion) be- 
the present Member (Agriculture) 
of the Planning Commission, Sri 
B.: Venkatappiah. This is so for 
two reasons. First, Venkatappiah 
has been in the rural policy field 
for so long that he has an excel- 
lent knowledge of the realities 
involved, something few people 
can boast of. Secondly, it was he 
who originated the idea of floating 
the REC and the FCGC, and of 
giving an important role to the 

ARC 


As. for the directors of- the 
general board, they should include 
the  vice-chairmen-and-managing 
directors of . the . three bodies, as 
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also people who are familiar with 
Indian agriculture and its prob- 
blems, some people who under- 
stand the technical aspects of 
electrical and fertilizer technology, 
and representatives from the bank- 
ing sector, 

If this coordination of the 
functions of these three major 
institutions is effected under an 
intelligent management, it will be 
a marked step forward in the 
dynamisation of the institutional 
set-up in agriculture. 


Regulation in Industry 


If one were to look at the 
provisions of the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 
one would believe the Indian admi- 
nistration to be legally the most 
powerful in any of the democratic 
systems. A fact which is (as sub- 
sequent wrongs have proved) 
unfortunate but true. The licens- 
ing system has proved a curse on 
the economy, effectively shutting 
out competition from, and there- 
fore further investment, in several 
sectors. At the same time, no 
serious attempt was made to con- 
trol the supernormal prices and 
profits this State-aided ` monopoli- 
sation would entail. 

The result is that several 
industries are making profits which 
are gigantic in relation to the 
capital invested, for ‘example, the 
drugs, petroleum, radio and auto- 
mobile industries. These profits 
are, of course, practically untouch- 
ed by the so-very-clever people at 
the Finance Ministry. This would 
have been reasonably all right but 
for the fact that the consumer and, 
therefore the country is being 
made to pay for this slackness on 
the part of the Government. 
Moreover, much of these super- 
normal profits are either repatriat- 
ed abroad (in the case of foreign 
companies and in the case of 
those of our merchant princes 
who have Swiss bank accounts) or 
are spent unproductively. 

I would advise the Govern- 
ment to wake up and appoint an 
honest, expert and unbiased prices 
commission for those industries 
which have fallen a victim to 
mouopolisation via licensing, so 
as: to ensure that the consumer 
pays a fair price for his product 
and-is not exploited. by the pro- 


fiteering instincts of unscrupulous 
businessmen. 

There should also be a quality 
control department for these 
industries for it is easy (look at 
our automobiles!) to evade the 
sting of price controls by lowering 
quality. This Department should 
check on the quality of the pro- 
ducts made by the monopolised 
industries, and should have 
enough teeth through legislative 
enactment to enforce quality 
standards on the various firms, 

Blackmarketing in the products 
of these industries should be 
minimised by the imposition of 
severe financial and other penalties 
on the firms indulging in it, the 
middlemen concerned, and the 
buyers of the “black” acticles, 

These three steps would give 
meaning to slogans about the 
protection of the consumer by the 
Government from “monopolists”, 
Without these steps being taken, 
any talk of protection will be 
devoid of content and those in 
Government who do talk about 
it will be open to the charge of 
hypocrisy and of indulging in 
eyewash. 


Plan and Achievement 


The difference between what 
is planned and what is in reality 
achieved is shown by our steel 
industry. Instead of acting as the 
base and catalyst for further 
development, the steel industry 
(in the public sector at least) is in 
a mess, and is now fighting to 
land the economy into further 
trouble by a rise in steel prices. 
I may as well say at the outset 
that our steel prices are already 
far too high and any futher rise 
will prove disastrous to the 
economy. Government should, 
therefore, turn a deaf ear to the 
demand for a price hike. 

This will not prove easy: the 
steel firms, public and private, 
have for all intents and purposes 
formed a cartel against the steel 
consumers. The cartel should be 
broken up before health can be 
restored to this industry. If it is 
allowed to have its way about 
the price hike, one of the imme- 
diate effects would be that the 
costs of construction activity will 
go up (and as Government is the 
major: builder, it will be hit the 
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hardest). The ‘marginal’ inves- 
tors will stop construction 
activity, and investment and 
national income will, therefore, 
contract. 

Secondly, our efforts to in- 
crease non-traditional exports will 
be further retarded because the 
higher prices of steel—an impor- 
tant raw material for the engi- 
neering industry—will mean 
higher prices for final products. 
This will in turn, mean increased 
state subsidy and therefore in- 
creased state loss. 

Thirdly, the prices of several 
of our goods will rise. Even if the 
goods themselves are not made 
of steel, their machinery or even 
some raw material or intermediate 
product which is needed may be 
made of Indian steel, so a price 
rise for most industrial products 
is assured. This will lead toa 
sympathetic rise in the prices of 
most other goods, and will lead 
to increased demands for higher 
wages. 

Finally, the Government will 
be forced to levy more taxes to 
absorb the losses suffered by the 
contraction. This will worsen the 
depression. Or else resort will be 
made to deficit financing which 
(seeing as how the present Fin- 
ance Ministry, etc will handle 
the money) will push up the 
inflationary pressure further. 

I would like to repeat what I 
have earlier said. These are only 
a few of the immediate effects of 
a steel price rise. I have not gone 
into the damage a rise in steel 
prices will do to the economy in 
the detail it deserves, but I hope 
this is sufficient to show why it 
would be disastrous to raise the 
price of steel. 


Decentralise Hindustan Steel 


To impart health to the steel 
industry, my suggesion would be, 
give it more autonomy and, more 
importantly, break up Hindustan 
Steel Ltd into separate steel 
companies. Let there be a Bhilai 
Steel Ltd, a Rourkela Steel Ltd, 
etc, instead of the present cartel, 
and allow each to freely compete 
with the others. 

The one primary cause of the 
persistent malfunctioning of the 
steel industry in the state sector is 
mismanagement. People have been 
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put in charge of steel plants who 
have not the faintest idea of the 
economics and the technicalities of 
the steel industry. This must 
change, and the top personnel of 
the steel plants should be those 
who are truly competent and 
knowledgeable regarding their in- 
dustry, the problems it faces and 
the relation of their industry to the 
rest of the economy. These two 
steps will prove beneficial to the 
Industry (by promoting efficiency 
and good management) and, 
through backwash effects, to the 
economy as a whole. 


Cowardice of HMT 


An example of the mess a bad 
management makes in a given 
company is revealed by the HMT, 
the presumed “showpiece” of the 
public sector. It could have been 
one if it had been given over to 
intelligent people. What has 
happened there now? Here is 
the utilisation rate for the HMT 
plants : 


Plant Utilisation (per cent) 
Bangalore 48 
Pinjore 45 
Kalamassery 32 
Hyderabad 8 


So 75 per cent of its installed 
capacity is at present lying idle. 
And is this because there is a glut 
of machine tools in India? Far 
from it. Our imports of Grade I 
machine tools have declined only 
fractionally, from Rs 34 crores in 
1963 to Rs 33.6 crores in 1968 


(when the recession was still 
lingering). What is the reason, 
then, for this contradiction? 


Very simply, the lack of courage 
of the HMT management. 

The machine tools imported 
from abroad are mostly Grade I 
and sophisticated. It would not 
be impossible or even very diffi- 
cult for the HMT to make these 
machines, but it would require 
some hard work and effective 
action, both of which are detested 
by that “showpiece” of a com- 
pany. 

So what does the HMT do? 
It produces unsophisticated and 
simple machines, even though it 
is technically equipped to produce 
much better and more important 
stuff. Instead of competing with 
the foreign manufacturers, HMT 


competes with the small and 
miserably equipped indigenous 
manufacturers, thus causing loss 
and anguish to them, while obsti- 
nately refusing to solve our 
foreign exchange problem. If this 
cowardly attitude does not dis- 
appear soon from our public 
sector industries, we will land 
ourselves in further trouble. 

And this is not all, for now 
comes the HMT decision to manu- 
facture tractors in collaboration 
with a foreign firm when a fully 
tested Indian prototype is there, 
ready for manufacture. The 
designing of a tractor isa fairly 
simple job, and if the HMT does 
not have that much confidence in 
the CMERI scientists, it speaks 
badly of its desire to achieve self- 
sufficiency for India. I would 
have understood private producer 
displaying this attitude. Coming 
from a public firm which is (pre- 
sumably) more interested in the 
national good than in private 
profit, this is inexplicable. 

I would urge that the Govern- 
ment take up in extreme earnest 
the manufacture of the CMERI 
tractor. You either do that or 
stop preaching about self-reliance 
and admit that you are doing 
nothing to see that your units 
promote it. 

I have repeatedly been talking 
(along with several others, of 
course!) of the need to involve as 
many people as possible in plan- 
ning, so that the best ideas may 
emerge from the ensuing discus- 
sion. In any case, I hope some- 
thing will soon be done to end 
this present impasse, or else we 
are going to face a very turbulent 
and wretched decade in the 1970's. 
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The Fourth Plan : A Review 
K. J. MATHEW THARAKAN 


HE fourth Plan starts under 
peculiar circumstances. It 
is nota plan formulated in 

continuation of the previous third 
Plan, but comes after an inter- 
ruption of three years of what 
may be called plan holiday, cha- 
racterised by the substitution of 


-annual plans in the place of a 


five year plan. 

Actually a plan holiday is 
only asoft sounding phrase to 
conceal the ugly and tragic truth 
of a temporary breakdown in 
planning brought about by the 
conjunction of abnormal situations 
along with serious defects in our 
own planning. 

That we are now in a 
position to resume the nor- 
mal process of planning is a 
matter for satisfaction. Whether 
we have also learned from our 
previous failures and whether 
the new Fourth Plan marks an 
advance on previous plans in its 
capacity to lead us to our cherish- 
ed goals is a matter of serious 
doubt. 


Peculiar Feature 


Another peculiarity of the 
plan is that, unlike all previous 
plans, it is a plan produced with- 
out aconsensus. In the session 
of..the National Development 
Council, the new Fourth Five 
Year Plan draft could not 
secure approval by “broad consen- 
sus”, but only majority support, 
with Kerala, West Bengal and the 
Union territory of Delhi record- 
ing their explicit dissent. Full 
support was also not forthcoming 
from Orissa and Tamilnadu. 

Further, all the States, irres- 
pective of the complexion of 
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their political leadership, seem 
to have joined together in putting 
a plea for substantial transference 
of resources from the Centre to 
the States so that they may play 
a more important and direct role 
in the developmental programmes 
of their respective areas. These 
new developments call for urgent 
and profound rethinking on the 
basic assumptions and policies 
underlying the structure of pre- 
sent-day planning. 

Are we to adopt a truly social- 
ist approach to planning, or are 
we merely to content ourselves 
with proclaiming certain socialist 
ideals without making any serious 
attempt to devise and implement 
concrete programmes which 
would, in due course, if not im- 
mediately, enable us to set up a 
socialist pattern of society? - 

Are we to continue without 
alteration the present highly 
centralised and highly bureaucra- 
tic mechanism of planning under 
which a few planners sitting at 
Delhi aided by the stereotyped 
bureaucracy practically decide 
all questions on planning leaving 
only. an extremely minor role to 
the States and their representa- 
tives? 

Or, are we, while preserving 
intact the leadership and regu- 
latory powers of the Centre, de- 
vise a more democratic and 
better system of planning which 
would give greater initiative and 
a more prominent role to the 
States? 

The size of the plan is modest 
and not beyond our means. The 
draft Fourth Plan prepared in 
1966 envisaged a total outlay 
of Rs 23,750 crores. The new 
draft Fourth Plan is not substan- 
tially different since it provides 
for an outlay of Rs 24,398 crores. 


The new draft Plan has two 
main objectives, namely, “growth 
with stability” and achievement 
of “self-reliance”. Other objec-: 
tives are more or less subsidiary 
to these. main objectives. 

The measures advocated by 
the Planning Commission to 
achieve self-reliance are wholly 
to be welcomed. The Plan has, 
for the first time, fixed a concrete 
target for cutting down foreign 
aid by as much as fifty per cent 
and reducing it to Rs 2,514 
crores. The net foreign aid is 
only 8 per cent of the total 
investment as against 25 per cent 
in the Third Plan. 

Further, it is proposed to do 
away with PL480 imports 
by the end of two years. In 
order to achieve these, a consider- 
able increase of food production 
and a sustained increase of exports 
by about seven per cent is consi- ` 
dered essential. . 


Desirable Objective 


“Growth with stability” is no. 
doubt an eminently desirable 
objective, provided the concept 
is given a broad rather than a 
narrow interpretation. Unfortu- 
nately, “growth”? has.been taken 


-to mean growth in certain direc- 


tions only, and stability has been 
taken to mean price stability only 
and not social stability. Even 
within these limitations the Plan 
does not go far enough. 

Thus, while the 1965 draft 
Fourth Plan proposed to do 
away with deficit financing alto- 
gether, the new draft Fourth Plan 
has merely reduced deficit 
financing from Rs 1,100 crores 
in the Third Plan to Rs 850 
crores in the Fourth Plan. There 
is also no guarantee that in 
practice this limit would be 
adhered to by Government. 

Itis true that the proposed 
increase in food production by 
intensive agricultural development 
programme, the building up of 
‘buffer-stocks and the attempts 
to mobilise internal resources, 
may all serve to weaken the 
inflationary pressures; but they 
cannot be expected to be effective 
enough to arrest the upward 
trend of prices. 

Family planning programmes 
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have been assigned Rs 300 crores 
as against Rs 25 crores allotted 
in the Third Plan. This subs- 
tantial increase may be justified 
on the ground that we are threat- 
ened with a population explosion 
and the measures adopted to 
check the excessive rate of 
population growth have not:so far 
produced substantial results. 

On the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether the shift in 
emphasis from industry to agri- 
culture is wholly to be welcomed. 
Agricultural output has no doubt 
to be expanded substantially; 
but it is not necessary for this to 
give relatively less importance to 
industry in a developing economy 
like ours faced with serious 
unemployment. 


The Plan aims at increasing 
national income at the rate of 
5.5 per cent per annum and per 
capita income by about 3 per 
cent per annum. For achieving 
this it is assumed that there 
would be an annual rise of 4.5 
per cent in agricultural output 
and of 8 to 9 per cent in industrial 
output. In view of our 
experience in the past and 
taking into account the rate of 
investment envisaged, even this 
modest increase seems doubtful. 


Serious Defect 


The original long-term goals 
of doubling national income 
by 1967-68 and per capita income 
in 1973-74 have already been 
abandoned. Even the hope now 
cherished that per capita income 
would rise by about 55 per cent 
during the 13-year period from 
1966-67 to 1980-81, can hardly 
be realised, 


The break-up of the outlay 
between the Centre and the 
States reveals that the Centre 
gets Rs 8322 crores or 58 per 
cent of the total Plan outlay and 
the States get "Rs 6C66 crores or 
42 per cent of the total Plan out- 
lay. Though recognition is given 
to the increasingly important role 
that the States would have to 
play, especially in correcting 
regional imbalances, and though 
the Finance Commission and the 
Central. Government have now 
agreed to transfer more resurces to 
the States, the fact remains that 
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substantial advance in this direc- 
tion has yet to be made, 

The Plan draft states that 
“the distributive aim is particu- 
larly relavent to the goal of 
attaining a national minimum”. 
But there is only this vague 
reference to the goal of attaining 
a national minimum. No attempt 
is made to give precision to this 
concept either in terms of per 
capita consumption of food or 
cloth or other necessaries of 
life. 

It may be noted that more 
than 60 per cent of our people 
are getting less than the national 
average of per capita income. 
Under the circumstances failure 
to quantity the coocept of a 
national minimum and to suggest 
concrete measures towards the 
achievement of the goal must be 
considered a serious defect. 

The Fourth Plan recognises that 
it is very necessary to bring about 
a reduction of inequalities of 
income and wealth and to check 
the concentration of economic 
power. It is well known that 
during the first three Plans, 
disparities of income and wealth 
have increased rather than 
decreased. However, the Plan 
draft states, “To some extent 
desparities can be reduced 
through fiscal measures aiming 
at reduction of income at top 
level, but for us it is important to 
lay far greater stress on positive 
steps for ameliorating the condi- 
tions of the poor people through 
planned economic develop- 
ment.” 

The positive steps suggested 
are rapid growth of the economy, 
greater diffusion of enterprise 
and ownership of the means of 
production, and increasing pro- 
ductivity of the weaker units, 
Monopolies Bill my also help to 
curb the tendency towards con- 
centration of wealth. Most of 
the measures suggested are not 
new and they had very little 
effect in the past. Even if more 
vigorously pursued in the future, 
it is doubtful whether such 
measures alone can effectively 
reduce the gip between the rich 
and the poor, the haves and the 
have-nots, 

In fact, the Fourth Plan draft 
gives the impression that the 
Present ownership pattern is 


considered sacrosanct by policy 
makers. We can even notice 
certain tendencies which are 
conducive to the increasing con- 
centration of wealth, The en- 
hanced importance assigned to 
the private sector isa good indi- 
cation of this. 

Under the previous plans it 
was assumed that in order to 
achieve our goals, “the public 
sector must grow not only absolu- 
tely but also relatively to the 
private sector’. The Second 
Plan stated that the public sector 
has to play the dominant role in 
Shaping the entire pattern of 
investment in the economy, no 
matter whether it makes invest- 
ment in the economy, no matter 
whe:her it makes investments 
directly or whether they are made 
by the private sector. 


Policy Shift 


Under the Fourth Plan, the 
share of the public and private 
sector investments, which stood 
in the ratio of 61 : 39 during the 
Third Plan, has been brought 
down to the level of 55 : 45. 
Further, it may be noted that 
while investments in the public 
sector registers only an increase 
of 96 per cent over the Third 
Plan, increase in the investments 
of the private sector is of the 
order of 144 per cent in com- 
parison with the Third Plan. 

It is clear that there has been 
a significant shift in policy with 
regard to the relative roles as- 
signed to the public and private 
sectors. The public sector is no 
longer considered the dominant 
sector. The reason for this shift 
in policy seems to have been the 
poor performance of the public 
sector. The hopes entertained 
of realising large profits from 
public sector undertakings and 
using the surpulus for further 
investments have not been ful- 
filled. 

However, to reduce the im- 
portance of the public sector on 
this account is a serious mistake. 
The proper course would be to 
devise measures by which the 
public sector undertakings could 
be made to work with more 
efficiency. Further, the emer- 
gence of surplus revenues is not 
the only criterion for judging the 
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benefits to show, such as the 
supply of certain indispensable 
goods and services at reasonable 
prices which would not otherwise 
be available, conservation or 
earning of foreign exchange, 
prevention of dangerous concent- 
ration of economic power in 
private- hands, increase of employ- 
ment, etc., the concern must be 
considered to justify its existence. 

For instance, the exports of 
the Hindustan Steel Ltd. increased 
from Rs 9.35 crores in 1966-67 
to Rs 30.96 crores in 1967-68. 
Also it may be noted that the 
foreign exchange earned. by 
exports of the public sector 
undertakings during the year 
1967-68 amounted to Rs 48 
crores as against Rs 20 crores 
only in 1966-67. i 

The most serious defect of 
the Fourth Plan is the refusal to 
learn from our past experiences 
concerning the usefulness of 
methods resorted to for tackling 
the unemployment problem. 
During the First, Second and 
the Third Plans, 31.5 million 
new jobs were created. Yet the 
back-long of unemployment 
continued to increase by a few 
million at the end of every plan. 
As a result the number of un- 
employed increased from 3.3 
million in 1951 to 9.6 million at 
the end of 1966. 

During the period of the three 
annual plans there has been 
practically no expansion in 
employment opportunities while 
as usual there has been consider- 
able addition to the labour force. 
Consequently, the number of un- 
employed now may roughly be 
put down as 17 million. To this 
must be added an estimated 23 
million persons who would be 
net addition to the labour force 
during the Fourth Plan period. 

Thus, even after comple ely 
ignoring the problem of the very 
large number of persons under- 
employed, in order to give em- 
ployment to those wholly unem- 
ployed, it would be necessary to 
create 40 million new jobs during 
the Fourth Plan period. This is 
clearly impossible. Even stopping 
further increase in unemployment 
is beyond the capacity of the 
Fourth Plan since it aims only at 
an investment of about 14 per 
cent of the national income, and 
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since it follows the traditional 
method of looking for new em- 
ployment opportunities as an inci- 
dental result of increasing 
output. 

It is high time that the “‘out- 
put approach” is subordina- 
ted to the ‘“‘emloyment ap- 
proach” even if it is retained 
for raising national income. It 
is necessary that the increased 
national income is more evenly 
distributed or better diverted to 
the weaker sections of society. 

In a mixed as well as a back- 
ward economy like ours, - where 
we do not have a socialist state 
or even a welfare state, providing 
unemployment relief, old age 
pension, sickness relief, free 
education, etc., the only method 
of ensuring fair distribution and 
the means of securing the absolute 
necessaries of life to every citizen, 
is by the provision of full employ- 
ment. 

Employment is distribution. 
More employment means better 
distribution. Under the circums- 
tances, what we require is neither 
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maximum output without reference 
to employment, nor maximum 
employment without reference 
to output. We should aim at an 
“employment output optimum” 
which ensures the maximum 
welfare of the community in. 
terms both of production and 
distribution. E 

In conclusion, it may be 
said that the present situation 
calls for a bolder, approach with 
regard to the rate of investments 
and for more concrete measures 
designed to increase the socialist 
content of our programmes than, 
is visualised in the Plan draft. ` 

The support which the Prime 
Minister received in the recent 
political crisis and the enthusiasm 
with which the masses of the 
people hailed bank nationalisation 
a measure not specifically recom- 
mended in the Plan draft, clearly 
proves that the nation is hope- 
fully looking forward toa more 
dynamic policy and to more 
concrete programmes from our 
rulers than those indicated in the 
new Fourth Plan draft. 


Underwriting Income tax 


BRAHM P. GUPTA 


indirect, has attracted the 
greatest interest and discus- 
sion, especially in the context of 
resource mobilization and harnes- 
sing the resources to their 
optimum production potential. 
Assessment of revenues and 
their full realization has been a 
subject of serious and sustained 
debate at all levels. There have 
been innumerable demands and 
studies on rationalizing the tax 
structure so as to simplify the 
taxation proceedings and to make 
them less unpleasant to the people. 
The latest study in this regard 
was undertaken by Sri S. Booth- 
alingam, whose report has received 
serious consideration. According 
to him, “The tax structure should 
in any case be such as enables 


Te direct as well as 


public companies and private 
firms to plan on a long-term 
basis.” He observes that ` ‘they 
candoso only if they have a 
fairly accurate idea in advance of 
their tax liability and the net 
resources they will have for future 
development”. 

These observations suggest a 
correlative which should result in 
an economic exercise which is 
conducive to a healthier growth 
of the ‘economy with improved 
techniques of revenue assessment 
and realization, while at the same 
time contributing to the growth of 
the vital sectors of the economy 
through realistic planning and 
functioning. . 

The revenue receipts estimated 
in the Union budgets-provide for 
an element of shortfallin real 
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incomes and profits in both the 
public and private sectors—on 
capital investments, corporate and 
personal profits and other returns. 
But the actual shortfall generally 
happens to be more than expected, 
which could be attributed to an 
element of tax evasion. and to 
procedural and administrative/ 
executive problems attending on 
assessment and collection of real 
tax. 

The question that poses itself, 
therefore, would be: how to over- 
come the twin difficulties that 
sometimes, or more often, tend to 
run parallel and thus create a sort 
of a vicious circle? 

Further, the “fairly accurate 
idea’, which Sri Boothalingam 
pleads for the business and indus- 
try to have, would also be feasi- 
ble, or more realistically possible, 
only when a determined effort is 
made on the part ofall to make 
correct self-assessments of their 
incomes and tax liability, and 
then to report them as they are. 
That should make it possible for 
them to guage their real profits 
and plan future invesments. 


Unconventional Solution 


A solution suggests itself and 
seems to be quite business-like in 
this field, too, although it may be 
very unconventional. The intro- 
duction of some kind of under- 
writing in the field of taxation. 
Underwriting has been found to 
be of definite value in the matter 
of raising capital for companies 
and industries; and the practice 
is gaining ground in India, even 
if slowly, but steadily. Can we 
apply the same formula and 
techniques to tax assessment and 
realization? And, , with what 
modifications? 

These are questions to which 
our economic scientists and tech- 


nologists have to apply their 
minds. It would be in the 
enlightened self-interest of the 


business and industry sectors to 
cooperate in this venture with a 
view to solving future problems 
which they apprehend, for them- 
selves as well as for the economy 
as a whole. 

Underwriting in the corporate 
sector is done by agents who 
undertake to have a company’s 
total new issue fully subscribed, 
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which involves meeting the un- 
subscribed capital by the under- 
writers. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to evolve that 
type of an agency to underwrite 
income-tax. For, who can be 
expected to underwrite the re- 
venue receipts of the state but the 
state itself? This, the State is 
already doing, although with a 
severe strain to the economy. 

We have, therefore, to think 
of how to share this “under- 
writing”? liability of the state. 
Would it be too much to expect 
the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India and the 
Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry to 
add a new dimension to their 
respective roles by collaborating 
in a joint underwriting agency? 


Accurate Returns 


While the chartered accoun- 
tants owe a direct responsibility 
to their clients, in auditing as 
well as management consultancy, 
their consultancy could be 
widened to advise their manage- 
ments to forecast their returns 
more accurately and then to 
compare them with actual 
returns to arrive at realistic tax 
returns. 

_ This way, the element of 
evasion could be reduced to a 
great extent, while also helping 
the assessees in planning their 
business better. The FICCI, 
being the spokesman of business 
and industry, could exercise their 
ethical and professional obligation 
more fruitfully in enforcing this 
kind of self-assessment and conse- 
quent tax return. 

One important consideration 
in this context would be to 
balance tax returns of individuals 


as well as companies with a view 
to raising the productivity of both 
physical and human capital, and 
inducing increasing flow-back 
into investments, or in the case 
of individuals, savings. The 
emphasis will naturally shift 
from just increasing the revenue 
receipts to inducing contributive 
national savings and productive 
investments. 

Necessarily, in this process, 
some element of tax relief will 
have to be provided in the pro- 
cedure for assessment of tax 
liability which may help both 
the state exchequer as well as the 
personal and corporate sectors. 
The exercise, and relief, will no 
doubt be worth at least a trial. 

One way of doing it could be 
by re-charging the assessed in- 
come-tax liability into productive 
sectors. The total tax abilility 
may, for this purpose, be split 
into (a) net total tax, and íb) tax 
transfer to savings/investments. 
An additional advantage of 
providing a graduated “tax trans- 
fer to savings/investments’’ would 
be to eliminate, at least to a large 
extent, the element of tax evasion, 
for this would ensure the 
availability of the earned incomes 
and profits for subsequent relief 
and developments, and thus 
obviate the assessees’ fears of 
having to part with it entirely. 

To a great extent, this should 
also result in fulfilling our avowed 
social objective of bridging the 
gap between the haves and the 
have-nots. Graduated income-tax 
relief and re-charging of tax liabi- 
lity into savings or re-investments 
would be nothing short of revo- 
lutionising the basic structure of 
our economy, if worked in a 
rationalized manner. 

Proportional advancement of 
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such re-charged tax liabilities to 
social service and rural develop- 
ment sectors could be effected 
through public/bank insurance. 
Nationalised banks could be 
expected to playa vital role in 
this direction. Or, maybe, an 
apex body could be created 
within these banks for under- 
writing clearances. 

In so far as tax reliefs are con- 
erned, the Boothalingam report 
suggests raising the limit of tax- 
able income to Rs 7,000 which is 
not unreasonable: Of course, it 
may be worthwhile considering 
the maximum tax liability in this 
bracket (up to Rs 10,000) to be 
transferred to Unit Trust invest- 
ment (at face value), which should 
secure optimum receipts for public 
investment from this sector. 

The tax relief at various levels 
surely warrants a deeper probe, 
so that the gulf which is evident 
from the accompanying table is at 
least not so glaring. For example, 
the upward spiral of the tax rate, 
is more marked, with conspicuous 


regularity, in the lower and 
middle income brackets than in 
higher ones. Of course, none 
would plead for an unreasonable 


taxation of the higher brackets, 
but their taxation 
diverted to more effective and 
efficient uses. 


‘Incidence of Income Tax 
(including super-tax end surcharge) 





Income Group 


should be 





(annua! income) 1951-52 1965-66 (Ann. Dep.) 1969-70* 
s 
4,000 2.0 — — 
7,000 3.4 3.4 3.3 
10,000 5.2 5.4 5.6 
12,000 3.8 7.0 7.8 
15,000 76` 8.6 10.0 
20,000 9.9 10.4 (5.0) 13.8 
25,000 13.2 12.9 (7.2) 17.6 
40,000 25.5 23.2 (7.5) 30.3 
70,000 39.9 33.7 (10,2) 44.0 
1,00,000 50.1 39.2 (12.5) 52.3 
2,00,000 65.2 49.2 (12.5) 64.7 
5,00,000 75.3 58.0 (12.5) 74.8 


eo a 


*Taking into account the average individual with two or more children, 
and adding supertax at 10 per centon net tax after deducting the 


personal tax relief. 
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WEST GERMANY 


Uncertain Coalition 


K. M. P. 


HE formation of a mini 

coalition has ended the 

twenty years of power which 
the Christian Democrats en- 
joyed. Throughout the post-war 
period, West Germany was 
governed either by the Christian 
Democratic Union or by a 
coalition in which it was the 
predominant partner. 


Adenauer, Erhard and Kiesin- 
ger, the three Chancellors, who 
successively wielded power in 
Bonn were all loyal party men 
and the long years of office had led 
them to believe that what was 
good for the CDU and its 
Bavarian ally, the CSU, was 
equally good for West German 
people. The coming into power 
of a new coalition headed by 
Willy Brandt, therefore, marks 
the end of an epoch; the post- 
war period with its one-party 
dominance has come to an end. 


Not that the CDU has failed 
to retain its pride of place among 
West German political parties; 
it is still the largest, and has lost 
only three seats. It was in a 
position to form a government 
if either the Free Democrats 
or the social democrats were 
willing to join it. Yet, the 
fact that the SDP had gained 
over a million votes and increased 
its parliamentary strength by 24 
seats could not be ignored though 
apparently it is the Free Demo- 
crats who were the real vanquished 
in the election. With the loss of 
30 seats it has become numeri- 
cally a negligible factor. The 
percentage of votes it gained 
showed an even larger decline. 
But politically its importance 
has increased, for now it was 
in a position to arbitrate between 
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the two parties. 

The narrowing of the gap 
between the CDU and the SDP 
was to its advantage, for both 
the parties were now able to 
form a government only with 
FDP support. It was, thus, that 
the party which suffered the 
greatest election reverse emerged 
as the real victor. 

The Free Democrats were, 
therefore, able to negotiate from 
a position of strength. Kiesinger 
realising that the prospect of 
continuing the Grand Coalition 
was extremely dim, tried to win 
over the party. He was willing 
to make adjustments in policy 
to suit the party and offered 
it a large number of Cabinet 
posts, many more than its 
strength in parliament justified. 
The Social Democrats did not 
match this offer; they were more 
moderate. Why then did Scheel 
the FDP leader, resist the blandi- 
shments of Kiesinger? 

The Free Democrats have for 
long been the natural allies of 
the CDU; they represent the 
interest of the Rhine and Ruhr 
industrialists. In economic policy, 
they are rather to the right of 
the CDU. The party is the last 
representative of nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism in Germany and 
had been associated with the 
Christian Democrats in every 
coalition except the last. It was 
this that gave Kiesinger the hope 
that the Liberals would willingly 
join him in Government provided 
he offered them extremely attrac- 
tive terms. 


Changed Complexion 


What he failed to take into 
account was the fact that the 


new FDP was not the old, it had 
progressively transformed itself. 
Indeed a prescient observer could 
have noted the slow shifts in the 
attitudes of the FDP. It started 
when Mr Scheel organized a 
Young Turks rebellion which 
overthrew the CDU government 
in Rhine Westphalia. Scheel 
later joined the Federal Govern- 
ment as Minister of Economic 
Aid, but obviously he and the 
faction which he led were not 
happy with the alliance with the 
Christian Democrats. 

It was a discontented party 
which was the ally of Erhard and 
Scheel, in particular, had no love 
for his allies. It was, therefore, 
not surprising that in October 
1966 he resigned over the issue 
of new taxation measures bring- 
ing the Erhard Government 
down. The FDP went into the 
opposition and the struggle within 
the party became more intense. 
The conservative led by Dr 
Mende were routed and last year 
Scheel assumed the leadership of 
the party. 

The change in the attitude of 
the party was seenin the presi- 
dential elections. It was FDP 
support that ensured the victory 
of Heinemann, the socialist candi- 
date. The elections weakened 
the Free Democratic Party, but 
strengthened the position of Scheel 
within the parliamentary party. 
The losses suffered by the 
conservative wing of the FDP 
was much greater than suffered 
by the ‘progressives’. He 
therefore, was able to persuade the 
party to cooperate with the Social 
Democrats. 


Sound Arguments 


Scheel’s choice may appear 
perverse but it is based on sound 
arguments. There was the danger 
that the alliance of weakened 
FDP with the CDU. both 
competing for the same electoral 
votes would lead either to the 
absorption of the smaller by the 
larger, or its elimination in the 
next elections. The differences 
with the CDU had to be accentu- 
ated if the FDP were to preserve 
itself as a political entity. This 
would have becn difficult because 
the only major issue on which 
they differed in the field of 
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internal policy was that of 
revaluation of the D Mark. It 
realised that the CDU-FDP coali- 
tion would not be able it take 
any new initiative in foreign 
policy and. it was in this sphere 
that the party could be the pace- 
setter. 

The FDP represents that 
section of the German bourgeoisie 
which believes that the socialist 
market is sufficiently important 
for the recognition of political 
realities in eastern Europe. Scheel 
must be aware of what fellow 
businessmen in the Ruhr feel and 
the demand for the recognition 
of political realities and the 
abandonment of the Hallstein 
doctrine, though it may appear 
as black treason to the dyed-in- 
the-wool conservatives, represent 
what the more progres ive busi- 
nessmen think. Itis on foreign 
policy that the SDP and the FDP 
are the closest, the Free Demo- 
crats, of course, being to the left 
of the SDP. Their views on the 
revaluation of the D Mark too 
are similar. 

Yet, it will be difficult to 
predict the duration the mini 
coalition’s stay in office. First, 
there is the question of a razor- 
thin majority; the Government 
enjoys a majority of only twelve 
votes. If six FDP members decide 
to shift their alligiance, Brandt 
will be in serious difficulties. 
There were three FDP members 
who voted against him and, 
therefore, only a very slight shift 
can bring about the downfall of 
the Government. 


Coalition’s Differences 


There are also differences 
between the coalition partners 
which can endanger the Govern- 
ment. The FDP will object to 
any policy which will increase the 
tax burden on the businessmen 
or increase the worker’ participa- 
tion in the running of industry. 
In domestic affairs the best that 
can be expected from such a 
coalition government, represent- 
ing diametrically opposite econo- 
mic attitudes, is a do-nothing 
policy. 

How far the SDP back- 
benchers, who are not certain 
when they will have to face the 
_ electorate again, will tolerate 
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such a policy is to be seen. The 
reappraisal of foreign policy will 
take time, and the contradiction 
between the partners might make 
it difficult for them to stay suffi- 
ciently long in office to imple- 
ment their foreign policy. 

The coalition is, therefore, not 
secure. But, on the other hand, 
the CDU in opposition will be 
under pressure from different 
factions which are fighting’ within 
it. Kiesinger’s continuation as 


leader is extremely doubtful. 
Even during the elections, 
Bavaria leader Strauss had 


attacked his lack of enthusiasm 
and inability to press the attack 
all along the line. He was doubt- 
ful about Kiesinger continuing as 
leader for long. Defeat would 
have weakened the position of 
Kiesinger even further, and 
Strauss, whose ambitions know no 
limit, has already his eyes on the 
chancellorship. 

Strauss has his defects, he has 
a past which is difficult to live 
down, and even the West 
Germans consider him a war- 
monger. He is intensely admired, 
and disliked with an equal inten- 
sity within the party, and it 
would bea divided party which 
he would lead, if he was chosen 
Kiesinger’s successor. Moreover 
bis political base is primarily 
confined to Bavarid, though he 
is making every effort to broaden 
it. Strauss, however, is the real 
threat. His  ultra-nationalism, 
his emphasis on militarism and 
Germany's place in the Sun, will 
make him the ideal leader for the 
neo-Nazis. 


And it will be wrong to under- 
estimate the strength of the neo- 
Nazis. The National Democratic 
Party has more than doubled its 
vote. It failed to pierce the 
political sound barrier, but this 
was primarily due to the fact that 
the CDU-CSU stole its thunder. 
Under pressure from the NDP, 
they moved further to the Right 
and quite a few of the CDU-CSU 
deputies are - neo-Nazis in 
disguise. 

With men like Strauss freed 
from the responsibilities of office, 
itis more than likely that the 
opposition will move further to 
the Right. and the abandonment 
of the Hallstein doctrine may be 
made out to be another stab in 
the back by the Socialists. With 
a leftist government— leftist by 
West German standards—in office, 
it will not be surprising if the 
opposition takes up the mantle of 
defender of German kultur, of Ger- 
man rights and German honour. 
That is what right-wing parties 
in Germany have always 
done. 

Strauss, in particular, will 
devote himself body and soul to 
bring about this, for only by 
making the CDU-CSU the party 
of German chauvinism can he 
expected to emerge at the top. 
The party may break or it may 
fall like a ripe apple into Strauss’s 
hands, but Neo-Nazism will 
become a major political force in 
West Germany. Strauss is groom- 
ing himself for the role of a 
modern Siegfried, kiling the 
socialist dragon and bathing in 
its blood. ' 
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Vietnam : The Retribution 


M. S. N. 


66 T HE Annamite people, in 
qT presenting these claims, 
count on the worldwide 
justice of all Powers, and rely in 
particular on the goodwill of the 
noble French people who hold 
our destiny in their hands and 
who, as France is a republic, 
have taken us under their protec- 
tion. The people of Annam, far 
from feeling humiliated, on the 
contrary consider themselves 
honoured, because they know that 
the French people stand for liber- 
ty and justice and will never 
renounce their sublime ideal of 
universal brotherhood.” 

This was what Ho Chi Minh 
wrote to President Woodrow 
Wilson at the Peace Conference in 
1919. Ho was too trusting then. 
And Gandhiji, too, for he served 
Britain as a medical volunteer 
during the First World War. He 
hardly knew then the nature of 
these imperialist wars. Asia no 
more holds such generous 
thoughts about the intentions of 
imperialists., 


Still Fighting 


Ho’s people are still fighting 
for their freedom after half a cen- 
tury. No nation has fought for 
its freedom so long and in such 
desperate circumstances. Yet 
peace is not in sight. The US war 
machine rolls on inexorably, 
while the US government procl- 
aims that it wants an “honour- 
able’’ peace. , 

But this can deceive no one 
today. The present American 
efforts are aimed not to achieve 
peace, but to reduce the fighting 
and casualties to a level acceptable 
to the American people so that 
the war can be carried on indefi- 
nitely. Nor is the effort to 
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“‘Vietnamize”’ the war genuine. 

It is suggested that the USA 
wants a Korean type of 
solution in Vietnam. It wants 
the country’s division to be per- 
manent and the American 
presence to be permanent. There 
are still 55,000 US soldiers in 
South Korea 15 years after the 
end of the war there, and it spends 


600 million dollars yearly on 
them. 
Tiue Objective 

Johnson’s offer to stop the 


bombing of North Vietnam and 
to get the Paris peace talks started 
had only one objective: to 
resuscitate his image as a good 
President among his people, And 
Nixon’s offer to withdraw troops 
from Vietnam has a similar 
objective. 

We have the true objective 
of these American ‘peace efforts” 
from no less a person than 
Herman Kahn, the State Depart- 
ment’s principal adviser on 
military matters. He suggested 
last year that US should reduce 
its troops in Vietnam and 
“Vietnamize” the war in order to 
mollify public criticism. Defence 
Secretary Laird confirmed this 
objective in an interview he gave 
to Time magazine. 

Let us look at the logic of 
troop withdrawal. Nixon has 
already announced withdrawal 
of 60,000 men by December 15. 
This will leave 484,000 troops 
in Vietnam plus 28,000 naval 
personnel and 45,000 air force 
men in Thailand engaged in 
the Vietnam war. 

But what is to be noted is that 
and this has been confirmed by 
military observers, USA can 
withdraw as many as 100,000 


imen engaged in echelon duties, 
construction and “kitchen” jobs, 
without in any way impairing 
the combat strength of US 
forces. 

The duplicity of the troop- 
withdrawals announcement is 
clear from the US draft call 
programme recently announced. 
For the rest -of 1969 the draft 
calls are higher compared to 
1968. 

Two Senators closest to the 
Pentagon have given the present 
thinking in Washington. Senator 
Russell said the withdrawal of 
troops “is of no great signifi- 
cance” and “‘will not substantially 
reduce American casualties”. 
Senator Stennis said, he had no 
“high hopes’ in the Vietnam 
army’s ability to take over the 
war. It is clear from these, the 
Nixon administration is trying to 
deliberately deceive the American 
people. 

Is there any logic in Washing- 
ton’s madness? Perhaps it is 
true that the Vietnamese cannot 
throw the Americans out into 
the sea, but they can inflict 
heavier casualties. Then what 
happens? Will American public 
opinion accept it? If not, will 
the US Government renew the 
intensity of the war by throwing 
in more men and material? Or 
will it renew the peace efforts in 
order to “mollify public criti- 
cism”? If the former, it is 
futile; if the latter, it is a com- 
pounded deception. 


Epic Struggle 


The peace movement in 
America is waking up to this 
arithmetical game of the Pentagon 
and the Nixon administration's 
deliberate deceptions on the 
people. To want a star is the 
beautiful insanity of the young. 
But the American young today 
have no such “‘insanity.”’ More 
than the youth of any other 
country in the world, they are 
engaged in an epic struggle against 
the Leviathan that is the American 
Establishment. 

Opting out and relapsing to 
nomadic ways were easier before. 
But that is the way of the coward. 
The American youth are now 
committed to destroy this 
Establishment, in short, to change 
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the entire society as also the 
policies of their government. But, 
above all, they are committed to 
terminate the Vietnam war, the 
worst blot in American history. 

The point now is: does USA 
want prace in Vietnam? It does. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the people 
of the United States want peace. 
They expressed so’at a recent poll. 
But Nixon does not want peace 
nor his Administration. The 
Johnson Administration was, and 
now the Nixon one is neither re- 
sponsive nor responsible to the 
American people. 

The smilitary-industrial com- 
plex will not respond to public 
opinion. It has a law of its own 
and a momentum of its own. The 
American people are caught in 
this vice. The individual has 
already become powerless. 

What about the people asa 
whole? We do not know. Only 
the future will decide whether 
they can still contre] the Franken- 
stein they have created. This is 
the nemesis of the free-for-all 
society. 


Mighty Awakening 


And yet there is hope. The 
American people are not totally 
bereft of conscience. October 15 
saw a mighty awakening of that 
conscience. About five crore 
people were involved in the 
Vietnam Moratorium in one way 
or other. They expressed their 
protest against the war in their 
different ways. 

They were not only the “new 
Left” students. They were drawn 
from all walks of life, from all 
political parties, from all 
associations. They were drawn 
as much from Wall Street as from 
Greenwich village. Coretta 
Martin Luther King, the wife of 
the Black martyr, led the march 
to White House. The muted pro- 
tests are no more. 

The reprieve given to the 
Administration is off. The great 
expectations have ended. Nixon’s 
promises to his people have pro- 
ved like the Judas’ kiss. They 
were designed to betray. Seven 
thousand people marched to St. 
Trinity church where lists of those 
who perished in Vietnam were 
read out. Flags were flying half- 


mast throughout the United 
States. The “hawks” also put 
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up their men on the streets with 
the placard ‘“‘Givea chance to 
Nixon”! The marchers answered 
with the slogan: ‘‘Give a chance 
to peace.” 

Some 100,000 people gathered 


to a really in Boston. Ina school - 


where Nixon studied, in Cali- 
fornia, a fire was lit which will 
continue to burn until the war 
lasts. In New York, over 50,000 
people gathered in a sm li public 
garden. Nearly all wore mour- 
ning armbands. One had an 
inscription: “40,000’’—the 40,000 
US citizens killed in Vietnam. 


Small man 


Nixon is no “frontier” man. 
He has little vision. In fact, he 
is a small man full of obsessions. 
He cannot save America because 
he cannot save himself from his 
maladies. The august office of 
President of USA has not made 
this man tremble for the great 
responsibility he wields over the 
destiny of mankind, for he is 
immune to such profound per- 
ceptions. 

Two decades ago he, in league 
with Karl Mundt, was one of the 
harbingers of McCarthyism in 
America. Their main achieve- 


ment was the creation for the 
first time in American history of 
an official agency designed to 
police public thinking. And as 


President he appointed three 
heroes of this witch-hunting 
period in key jobs. 


Nixon is not perturbed yet of 
this mighty upsurge of the con- 
science of USA. Recently he said: 
“We have the power to strike 
back as need be.” The spraying 
of CS gas on students at the cam- 
pus demonstrations in Berkeley 
People’s Park was the latest 
examp'e of this power to strike 
back. 

Bishop Kilmer Myers charged 
Governor Ronald Reagan as “the 
one who has unleashed the dogs 
of war in Berkeley.” He des- 
cribed the action as “‘a full-scale 
military operation replete with 
strong-arm and brutil methods 
which I as a student observed in 
Germany in 1939.” 

The Fuehrer enslaved the 
German nation in order to enslave 
others. And the people of the 
United States are losing their own 
freedom in order to push the 
frontiers of freedom abroad, as 
is claimed by their Government. 
It is indeed a poetic retribu- 
tion. 





AHMEDABAD—MYTH AND REALITY 


(Continued from page 11) 


Court, showed remarkable leader- 
ship and organising ability in 
building up local initiative to 
maintain peace in his own locality 
and gradually extending to other 
neighbouring areas at the height 
of the riots. It is these isolated 
efforts that hold out the hope that 
all is not yet lost. 

The time has indeed come to 
mobilise the forces of progress, 
peace and goodwill, irrespective of 
party affiliation, actively to resist 
the forces of communalism. Mere 
top level meetings and resolutions 
are not enough. A mass move- 
ment is called for. 

At the same time we can no 
longer continue to deal with 
communal elements, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, with kid 


gloves. If the Centre could dismiss 
elected governments for much less 
in the past, there is no reason why 
the Hitendra Desai Government 
should not be thrown out. The 
Centre seems to be hamstrung 
because of the present crisis in the 
ruling party. 

There is a feeling that we have 
to live with communal riots as 
long as India and Pakistan remain 
at longgerheads. While every 
effort should be made to improve 
relation between the two countries, 
this attitude of helplessness about 
our internal problems cannot be 
encouraged. If we do not act 
now, all hopes of building a 
modern nation will be destroy- 
ed. This is a challenge that 
we all must face here and now. 


MAINSTREAM 
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Can Hindi Replace English? 
MANMATHNATH GUPTA 


AN Hindi replace English? 

It cannot in all respects. No 

Indian language can. English 
has been serving so far as the 
lingua franca of India, besides 
being India’s window on the 
world and world’s window on 
India. 

The last two are out of bounds 
for any Indian language. These 
purposes could, however, be 
equally well served by German, 
Russian, or French. It was the 
dream of Prof Benoy Kumar 
Sircar, an eminent linguist, that 
the monopoly of English should 
go and Indians should acquire 
higher education in German, 
French, or any other European 
language. He wanted to free 
Indians from looking at everything 


from Anglo-American point of 


view. 

In Prof Sircar’s time Russian 
had not acquired much impor- 
tance in the sciences and techno- 
logy, although continental writers 
were learning to write fiction and 
short story from the Russian 
masters like Tolstoy, Checkhov, 
Turgenev, Gogol, Lermontov. 


Vested Interest 


Prof Sircar’s scheme was very 
good. If four brothers in a 
family acquire higher education 
in four different world languages, 
naturally their common language 
would be the mother-tongue. 
They would be forced to read it 
and show off their knowledge 
in it. Thus, the monopoly of 
English would go and the mother- 
tongue could in course of time, 
fill the gap. 

I admit that there is one 
practical handicap in activating 
the Sircar formula. We have 
acquired a sort of vested interest 
in English, because of the vast 
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number of English books in our 


libraries, because Indians have 
written hundreds of books in 
English and lastly, because we 
have so many English journals, 
their circulation running into lakhs. 

If we are to believe Pyarelal, 
Gandhiji wanted Hindustani to 
be the link language even five 
days before his martyrdom at 
the hands of a Hindu fanatic. 
That means, the creation of 
Pakistan had not changed his 
views on this subject. I, however, 
think Saleem Kidwai is wrong in 
attaching so much importance to 
Gandhiji’s views. Independent 
India has luckily thrown the 
whole philosophy of Gandhiji 
overboard as impractical and 
ill-conceived. 

Gandhiji’s views on industri- 
alisation, non-violence, prohibition, 
trusteeship, family-planning have 
been abandoned not because they 
preach an ideal that we mortals 
cannot attain, but because they 
preach class-collaboration giving 
the exploiters an upperhand. 
Nebru should be thanked (that 
is the only good thing he uncons- 
ciously did during his 17-year 
reign) for undermining and killing 
Gandhi-fads limb by limb, though 
all the time saying Heil Gandhi. 

So we should not bother 
much what Gandhiji said abut 
Hindustani. This line of argu- 
ment has little meaning. On 
the contrary, Gandhiji’s advocacy 
of a cause makes it suspect. Let 
us delve deep into the question. 
Some years ago I had great faith 
in Hindi and I was happy at its 
progress. Its literature promised 
giant strides. It had good artistic- 
ally produced journals. But all 
these journals were possible 
because some patriotic millionaires 
loved Hindi and invested in 
them. 


But now, with the class strug- 
gle becoming sharper, this love 
and investment are proving to be 
great obstacles to the growth of 
Hindi as a vehicle of progress. 
During the so-called Russian 
“invasion” of Czechoslovakia, a 
large number of poems and articles 
against Russia were published 
in Hindi journals with national 
circulation. Nota single article 
projecting the Russian, East 
German or Polish socialist point 
of view was published in these 
journals. This again happened 
during the commotion created by 
the bank nationalisation. 

I wonder how many Hindi 
writers took a progressive attitude 
in this respect. Even the Hindi 
writers, who happen to preside 
over such organisations as the 
Nehru Prize Committee and have 
been favoured with visits to 
USSR and other socialist countries, 
kept mum. I know, some of 
them carried on whisper propa- 
ganda against the socialist 
countries. 


Monopolist Press 


I have, therefore, not much 
hope that Hindi, as it is and as 
its writers are, can become the 
vehicle of progress until Hindi and 
Hindi writers are rescued from the 
bear-hug of the monopolist press. 
English press in India suffers 
from the same handicap, but not 
to that prohibitive extent. One 
can air one’s progressive views 
in many English journals that 
have good circulation. 

The readers of Hindi have 
been deliberately kept backward. 
A Hindi monthly dealing in so- 
called religion has a very high 
circulation. Women in Hindi 
provinces are the most backward 
despite the fact that Indira comes 
from a Hindi province. A good 
picture in Hindi is sure to bea 
flop. Hindi and Urdu audiences 
are the same. A picture was ad- 
judged the best in Hindi that year, 
but its producer had to die of 
heart failure because his company 
crashed. 

I wrote an article advocating 
Roman Script for all Indian lan- 
guages in India and said that it 
was the surest way to unify Hindi 
and Urdu (they are one in music 
and cinema), and instal unified 
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Hind‘ as the national language 
as Subhash Bose had done. This 
article could not be published 
in the Delhi Hindi dailies, and 
ultimately it had to be published 
in a Hindi weekly published from 
Kerala. This caused a furore 
and meetings were held in Delhi 
condemning me. 

There is a desp conspiracy to 
keep Hindi provinces backward. 
That the Congress could stage a 
comeback in some Hindi provinces 
shows the extent to which they 
have been kept backward. All the 
big holy places of the Hindus and 
Muslims are in the Hindi provin- 


ces. This also tends to strengthen 
obscurantism. I myself enquired 
into families that get their income 
from religious sources. There 
are graduates in these families, 
but they dare not depart an inch 
from the prevailing orthodoxy. 

The conclusion is that, as 
things are, I insist on every cul- 
tured Indian knowing one Euro- 
pean language. This is the sine 
qua non of culture, education, 
progress. As for Indian langu- 
ages, every Indian should know 


at least one Indian language, 
which is not his mother- 
tongue. f 


Plea for Sanskritised Hindi 
K. RAJAGOPALAN 


EFORE venturing upon any 
discussion of this problem 
one must, I believe, recog- 

nize a few basic, underlying 
_ factors. First of all, the problem 
is extremely delicate, because it 
affects the vitally sensitive areas 
of popular consciousness. Any 
attempt towards finding a widely 
acceptable and practical solution 
should, therefore be made dis- 
passionately but without inhibi- 
tions. 

Let us go right into the very 
crux of this problem and examine 
whether or not it is desirable to 
have an Indian language, rather 
than English, as the medium of 
communication for the various 
States of the Indian Union. 

The indisputable fact that 
even after over a century anda 
half of British domination, Eng- 
lish still remains foreign to the 
vast majority of the masses of 
this country clearly indicates that 
it would be criminal in the inte- 
rests of the majority to let English 
continue as the official link langu- 
age. What should matter in a 
democracy is not the few who 
comprise the privileged classes 
and who, by virtue of their afflu- 
ent social circumstances, dominate 
the administrative machinery of 
the Government, but the vast 
majority of the common people. 

Besides, even out of that mic- 
roscopic two per cent of people in 
this country who are credited 
with possessing a fair knowledge 
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of English, how many are really 
capable of speaking or writing 
the language correctly? The fault 
is not, of course, with the English 
language as such. It is because, 
both syntactically and idiomati- 
cally, English belongs to a group 
of languages which are miles 
away from the Indian languages 
which have all derived a common 
heritage from Sanskrit. It is pre- 
cisely here that Hindi scores a 
very valid point over English. 


Sanskritised Hindi 
Having, thus, briefly examined 


the case for Hindi as the national 
and official language, I should 


like to use the same argument in 
making a plea for Sanskritised 
Hindustani. 


The only thing that all the 
Indian languages have in common 
amongst themselves is. the enor- 
mous wealth of Sanskrit words 
which have enriched these langu- 
ages. The present tendency for 
further Sanskritisation of Hindi 
will make it more and more 
intelligible to the vast number of 
non-Hindi-speaking people of 
this country. 

To those die-hard fanatics of 
the language who oppose this, 
saying that sanskritization would 
jeopardize the purity of their 
mother-tongue, my only reply is 
this: 

Hindi as it is spoken in India 
today is at best a mixture of diale- 
cts and that there is nothing like 
an accepted ‘“‘Queen’s Hindi”. 
The elevation of this language to 
the status of the official language 
at the national level inevitably 
underscores the necessity for great 
endeavours towards achieving 
some form of standardization, 
even if it involves sacrifices from 
both sides. i 

In a democracy, it is seldom or 
never that unanimity is reached on 
various issues of common inte- 
rest. Itis neither the oppression 
of the minority by the majority 
nor the protection of the interests 
of the minority against those of 
the majority. What is required is, 
therefore, a sympathetic, positive 
and constructive approach towards 
the problem. 


Hindi Can and Should Replace English 
A.R. SHERVANI 


CIENTIFICALLY speaking, 
Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu 
are one and the same langu- 

age. The controversy between 
these three is purely emotional. 

I would submit that it is Hindi 
and only Hindi which can in 
practice become the link language 
and as such the main official 
language of the Central Govern- 
ment. Call it the Rashtra Bhasha, 
if you like. Don’t, if you don’t 
want to. That makes little differ- 
ence. The fact remains, that even 
today when a Punjabi comes 


across a Bengalee, the only Indian 
language in which they tend to 
communicate is Hindi. 

This is not a recent pheno- 
menon. For thousands of years 
streams of pilgrims have come 
from Madras, Trivandrum and 
Kanya Kumari to take a dip in 
the sangam at Prayag. Mythology, 
religious scriptures and legends 
have been common. In fact, the 
region that has now become the 
stronghold of Hindi has always 
had the privilege of attracting 


_ people from almost every part in 
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India. As such, the dialects of 
this region have always tended to 
be better known outside its own 
area than any other dialect or 
group of dialects. 

During the Moghul rule, the 
recruits came from different 
regions speaking 25 different 
dialects and six different langu- 
ages. A common language took 
shape also through commerce 
that developed along the Grand 
Trunk Road from Calcutta to 
Peshawar. Inthe Deccan deve- 
loped a new language called 
Dakhni—essentially a form of 
Hindustani—among the Telugu- 
speaking people. 

Then came British with 
Calcutta as their centre of activity. 
Urdu and Hindustani in Devna- 
gari script flourished. When 
Bombay replaced Surat as the 
first port on the west coast, a new 


Bombayia language sprang up 
which was more Hindi than 
Marathi. 


Only Seth Govind Das thinks 
that it is he, or the likes of him, 
who can spread Hindi in non- 
Hindi areas. Hindi spread first 
without Sethji, and then in spite 
of him. The reasons for the 


spread of Hindi are geographical, 
historical and economic. 

Hindi is the only Indian langu- 
age which can conveniently and 
effectively become the link langu- 
age. Let there be a convention 
of elected representatives from all 
non-Hindi parts of India. Let 
the representatives of non-Hindi 
areas discuss and decide which 
other language should be the link 
language. If they chose Bengalee, 
I will be happy for I loveit. If 
they choose Punjabee I will be 
happy, for I know it fairly well. 
But will they? 


Negative Attitude 


Then why a negative attitude? 
Why just oppose Hindi? When 
you know you hardly have an 
alternative, why recoil from accep- 
ting the inevitable? Why not have 
it and be done with it? Ah! Of 
course, the fear, that the Hindi- 
wallah will have one up on us! 

Will he? The Punjabees took to 
Urdu and in less than a quarter 
of a century they had Iqbal, 
Hafeez, Faiz, Nadeem, Sahir, and 
many others in poetry. They 
had Minto, Krishna Chandra, 


CURRENT SOVIET FICTION ( Continued from page 16 ) 


physics, the zeal of exploration 
and the romance of new dis- 
coveries. Like many novels, 
Granin’s book reveals a clash of 
different life views and principles. 
In it scientists of deep integrity 
come to grips with career-seekers 
and mediocrities. 

The clue to the novel’s mean- 
ing is not in the duel between 
good and evil but in contrasting 
two different personalities—the 
physicists Krylov and Tulin. They 
are at odds with each other, at 
first hardly aware of it, but later 
their different approaches to 
science and life make a showdown 
imminent between them. 

Krylov is shown to be a man 
of principles. His devotion to 
truth and his uprightness grow 
into something bigger than a 
personal viewpoint and he is able 
to see far ahead both as a citizen 
and as a scientist. At first Tulin 
and Krylov make common cause. 
But it is obvious that they will 
eventually drift apart. Krylov is 
the man who will never compro- 
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mise,- refusing to be browbeaten 
into acting against his principles 
by such accusations from Tulin as 
lack of flexibility or a quixotic 
attitude and over-fastidiousness. 


Homan Dignity 


To Krylov it is important, as 
he says, to retain the dignity of a 
human being. His honest and 
brave behaviour and uncompro- 
mising fight for the truth are the 


‘yardstick by which the integrity 


of the novel’s other characters is 
judged. 

Tulin has not the courage of 
his convictions. He betrays their 


cause. And in that betrayal is 
apparent the paltriness 
of his lifes philosophy. 


Unlike Krylov he is guided by an 
ulterior motive, by personal 
success which no high-flown 
phrases can hide. 

Present-day fiction focuses 
attention quite often on a clash on 
moral grounds, mostly in the 
sphere of people’s endeavours, on 


Bedi and Zafer Payami ın prose. 
They dominated Urdu. The UP 
wallahs were literally nowhere. 
Even in Hindi today, the 
Punjabee preponderance is getting 
more and more marked. 


Sri Kidwai has repeatedly 
said that ‘only’ 30 per cent 
Indians are Hiidi-speaking. But 
even 15 per cent Indians do not 
belong to any other linguistic 
group. If you cannot give an 
advantage to 30 per cent by adopt- 
ing their language as a link 
language, then how can you give 
an advantage to three per cent by 
adopting theirs? 


In the end, I fully endorse Sri 
Kidwai’s suggestion that we 
should adopt a modified version 
of the Latin script for all Indian 
languages. It will solve most of 
out linguistic problems. At least, 
all the proper names and all 
numbers will be at once common 
in all Indian languages, and read- 
able by all. Atleast the barrier 
of the script will disappear and 
then we can learn each others’ 
languages very quickly and 
without much effort whenever we 
want to or have to. 


their jobs. It isin this sphere 
that the difference between a 
selfish approach and the 
new morality stands out most 
sharply. 

A close look at recent fiction 
dealing with the present-day life 
shows that for all the difference 
in subject-matter, style and 
manner of writing, great empha- 
sis is put on moral collisions on 
the labour front, actually rooted 
in the basic conflict of the age in 
which we live. 

Take Daniil Granin’s novel, 
which I have already discussed, 
or a recent novel by Yuri Tri- 
fonov about builders digging 
irrigation dams in the desert. In 
these books we find a deep know- 
ledge of the subject-matter, the 
labour process, the trades and 
professions described. But they 
are above all books that are 
morally inspiring and edifying. 
They tell us of how people of a new 
type combat selfishness, still 
extant, although constantly 
appearing in a new guise. 
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A REPORTER’S DIARY 


A Routire Matter 


| Oe geri it is a normal practice 
in the Foreign Ministry to 


pass on invitations from 
foreign organisations to well- 
known Indians to inaugurate 


something or the other in that 
country (or is it so?). It did so 
at least in the case of the invita- 
tion from a South African Indian 
organisation sent in 1965 for 
unveiling a statue of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

In all innocence the South 
Block outfit suggested the name 
of Sri U.N. Dhebar to the hosts, 
who readily agreed. Sri Dhebar 
was to leave for South Africa on 
November 3. According to 
reports, the Foreign Ministry’s 
explanation was that “India 
should not come in the way of 
a statue to commemorate Gandhi 
in the Gandhi Centenary Year’’. 


Heroic Struggle 


However, it was only after a 
representation by the African 
National Congress and the South 
African Indian Congress (they are 
carrying on a heroic fight, facing 
tremendous odds and persecution, 
against the hated apartheid policy 
of the South African Government) 
that the Foreign Office decided 
to call off this visit. It was 
apprehensive that the visit “could 
be exploited politically by the 
Government of South Africa”. 

How excellent! After the two 
organisations of the people of 
South Africa protested, realisation 
dawned on us that the visit could 
be “exploited politically’ by a 
Government whose presence we 
have refused to tolerate at any 
international forum. 

I wonder if any one in the 
South Block remembers that we 
have broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with South Africa quite 
some years ago in protest against 
its apartheid policy. 
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How come the Foreign Minis- 
try did not take these facts into 
consideration while correspond- 
ing with that Indian organisation 
in South Africa, and had to be 
educated about the racialist policy 
of the South African Government 
by the two organisations which 
are fighting in defence of the 
Indians and Africans living there? 


Racialist Regime 


It appears quite strange to 
me that the “experts” in the 
Foreign Ministry did not know 
that the Vorster hoodlums permit- 
ted only such “coloured”’ organi- 
sations in South Africa that accep- 
ted the apartheid policy. In fact, 
there are auite a few paper orga- 
nisations of Africans, Indians and 
the coloured people which are 
tolerated, and even helped to 
prosper under the aegis of 
Government itself. 

At least people in the South 
Block should not have forgotten 
that the champions of the rights 
of the Indians and Africans in 
South Africa are languishing in 
the white racialist prisons. They 
should have remembered that 
every freedom-loving nation in 
the world has condemned the 
racialist regime’s refusal to vacate 
its “ownership? of South-West 
Africa. 

I refuse to believe that any 
Indian could have considered 
such an invitation innocuous. It 
could have been another case of 
a “routine” work performed 


mechanically, without giving 
much thought to the issues 
involved. 


Otherwise, I am quite sure, 
voluminous “notes” and “briefs” 
would have been drafted, weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of accepting 
the invitation without committing 
either way; and left to the Minis- 
ter concerned to take the decision 


and ‘‘face the music”. 
TOURISTS ALL 


CCORDING to reports, senior 
diplomats, “scholars”, “scien- 

tists” and “social workers” 
belonging to a foreign country 
which holds huge rupee reserves”? 
in India, have been increasingly 
gravitating towards Chandigarh 
during the past week or so. 

One would think this modern 
city was the attraction. Tourists 
are attracted to Chandigarh 
because of its architecture, its 
planning, and its pleasant climate 
during this time of the year. But 
not these visitors. 

This particular country holds 
alot of Indian currency and one 
might feel that visiting tourist 
centres would be one way of 
liquidating, albeit partially, the 
currency holdings. That was not 
the concern of these diplomats, 
“scientists” and “social workers”. 

Chandigarh has lately become 
attractive to them for one parti- 
cular reason—it is a centre of 
tension. In fact, it has been 
the normal practice with 
the nationals of this parti- 
cular country to be found 
precisely in those very parts of 
India where some type of trouble 
could be smelled. 


Growing Tension 


They were correct about 
Chandigarh, although no parti- 
cular insight was necessary to 
sense the tension building over 
the future of Chandigarh. After 
the death of Sardar Darshan 
Singh Pheruman, they would be 
able to report back to the 
“headquarters” that their visit 
was justified, as also any extra 
cash spent on and for this under- 
taking. 

But some of these people 
obviously do not stick to the 
instructions given by the ‘head. 
quarters’’—to remain as unobtru- 
sive as possible and not impose 
themselves on others. 

One of them, fishing for 
information, shot a point blank 
question to a senior representative 
of one of the Governments here: 
“When is Khalsaistan going to 
be formed?” OF course. the 
questioner did not disclose if he 
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were going to readjust his future 
tour programme accordingly or 
apply for a visa in advance. 


Huge Amount 


However, friends in Chandigarh 
tell me that this query was not 
at all welcome there. They do 
not consider it a harmless one, 
nor do they dismiss it as a mere 
joke. For, they appear to have 
information that a seven-figure 
amount has been pumped by 
this particular country’s officials 
~ into one of the two States which 
are directly concerned . with the 
future of this city. 

This is not the first time that 
the nationals of this particular 
country made themselves conspic- 
uous by their presence and atempts 
to throw about their weight in 
respect of our internal affairs. 
During the mid-term poll early 
this year in Punjab, Uttar Pra- 
desh, Bihar and West Bengal, 
their presence was much in 
evidence in remote interiors of 
some of these four north Indian 
States. 

There was some talk of foreign 
money flowing into this country 
during. the general elections of 
1967. But need we forget that 
it can have a continuous flow 
for use on many other occasions 
also? 


LEARNING FROM PAST 


T is difficult forme to say if 

the news items included on 

page five of the Statesman of 
October 27 was meant to produce 
any particular effect. This page 
. generally carries news of what 
goes under the name of cultural 
activities. But this one had a 
touch of poignancy one can 
hardly miss. 

The page carried items on 
the Radio- Sangeet Sammelan, 
recital of Carnatic music, paint- 
ings by two grown-ups, on-the- 
spot paintings by children, and 
a report on a Manipuri ballet. 

Amidst all these reports was 
one from Ahmedabad about 
Rasoolan Bai, the noted singer 
honoured by our Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. Years ago she had 
left her home town, Varanasi, and 
settled here at the invitation of 
the daughter of a Well-known 
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industrialist, after spending some 
fruitless years in Bombay. 

She has been teaching music 
in Ahmebad and became popular 
as the foremost exponent of 

‘thumri, dadra, and tappa styles 
of Hindustani music. 

A spell of paralytic attack 
last year immobilised her for a 
short while, but the large number 
of her admirers and disciples 
provided her with the necessary 
medical treatment and she 
recovered as best as she could 
in her sixty-fifth year. 

Came the horrible communal 
holocaust in which many things 
decent in Ahmedabad went up in 
flames, as also Rasoolan Bai’s 
rented house in Ehsanpura with 
all her belongings. 


Honoured Artiste 


This honoured artiste, who 
had once enchanted thousands 
and thousands of lovers of Hin- 
stani music, somehow managed 
to limp to safety. 

“Behind our house there was 
a stretch of cultivated Jand and 
we moved through the fields for 
our dear lives. I stumbled 
and fell. I got up and started 
walking again. I had barely 
gone about half a mile when I 


turned round and saw my house 
in flames,” Rasoolan Bai told the 
paper’s correspondent. 

She has decided to quit 
Ahmedabad and ¢-ttle in Delhi. 
The correspondent found her 
emotionally shattered. She could 
not sing again. 

Those who had gone to “‘Indi- 
anise and Hinduise’’ in this man- 
ner and located the Muslim citizens 
of Ahmedabad with the help of 
electoral rolls, were not concerned 
with either Hindustani music 
or, for that matter, our cultural 
heritage. The electoral rolls 
provided them with the know- 
ledged they had sought—address, 
voter’s name, community he or she 
belonged to. 

Years ago, I had read about 
the fascist pogroms in Hitlerite 
Germany. The Nazi storm- 
troopers had followed the same 
technique. They would prepare 
lists of people of Jewish origin 
in every locality and then carry 
out their attacks. In the 
mixed localities, the list of 
names would help them single 
out the Jewish families. The 
upholders of the Hindu Dharma 
are no doubt learning from the 
past. 


October 28 Saral Patra 
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DUTA Elections 


if was highly disappointing to 
read an article in the Main- 

stream dated September 27, 
1969 entitled “Spotlight on Delhi 
University” under a pseudonym 
“Special Correspondent.” Since 
the author of the article writes 
that “the journal had always 
provided a forum of free exchange 
of views”, I decided to contradict 
some of the mis-stuatements pub- 
lished in the article in the hope 
that the Mainstrean will care to 
give space to my views in its 


columns, very much in 
keeping with its democratic 
tradition. 


Firstly, it has been alleged 
that I fought the election to the 
Presidentship of the DUTA asa 
Jana Sangh candidite. Nothing 
seems farther from truth than this 
assertion. Itis also stated that 
my article on ‘‘Bank Nationalisa- 
tion” was cited by me, as a proof 
of my leftist leanings. May I 
state that no person can become 
a leftist over night, nor is it possi- 
ble to make a candidate look 
progressive just because a coterie 
of the extreme leftists adopted a 
particular candidate as their 
nominee. My writings for the 
last several years bear a testimony 
to my views on various subjects. 
Besides this, I was the General 
Secretary of the Punjab College 
Teachers’ Union during the period 
1955-1959. I served on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the DUTA 
from 1959 to 1967. Even after 
1967, I have taken active interest 
in the affairs of the DUTA, 

It is alleged that the indepen- 
dent Marxists “did not like that 
a person connected with a pro- 
gressive women organisation be 
elected”. One fails to understand 
how could the so-cailed leftists 
act like the syndicate and foist 
on the teachers a candidate who 
had never been associated with 
teachers’ movement. In fact their 
tactics smacked of McCarthy- 
ism in which they applied the 
technique of slander and canards., 
Not only was I dubbed as a Jan 
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Sangh candidate, but even my 
supporters (some of them who 
are well-known leftists in the 
University) were dubbed as right- 
ist reactionaries. May I ask: 
Could not these so-called leftists 
think of even one person in the 
entire university who at some 
stage was actively associated with 
DUTA and whom the teachers 
of the University could consider 
for Presidentship on merit? Does 
the merit ofthe candidate lie in 
the supporters or on his/her re- 
cord in a movement? The so- 
called worshippers of historical 
interpretation of history must 
not feel amazed at the results of 
the DUTA election because their 
own actions betrayed the applica- 
tion of Marxism in practice. 
Secondly, it has been alleged 
that the statement of MPs was 
signed by more than 500 teachers, 
but the CPM Branch Secretary 
and “Independent Marxists” 
refused to signit. It may be 
stated that the DUTA Executive 
Committee passed the resolution 
condemning the statement of MPs 
in the strongest possible terms on 
the 16th of September 1969. The 
DUTA represents 2000 teachers. 
The so-called leftists who feel 
that the leadership of the DUTA 
has slipped out of their hands, 
tried to show their independent 
identity by taking a cue from 
the DUTA and thus obtained 
signatures of some 500 teachers. 
The resolution drafted by the so- 
called leftists was a tame affair. 
Several teachers in the colleges/ 
University Departments had 
questioned the validity of adopt- 
ing this resolution in the face of 
the DUTA resolution, and the 
sponsors of the alternate resolu- 
tion had no cheek to answer. It 
may, however, be added that 
these active supporters of Dr K. 
N. Raj had earlier described him 
as an “American Agent” ina 
meeting of the Marx Club of 
which I am also a member, 
Thirdly, it has also been 
argued that “Independent Marx- 


ists” worked with “Jan Sanghis” 
and opposed the two-day polling 
move. It may be pointed out 
that the notice for the election to 
to the DUTA and the plan for 
the conduct of clections was 
notified on the 5th of August 
1969 by the Executive Commit- 
tee headed by. Dr N.P. Gupta. 
It is only on the 25th of 
August °69 that the so-called 
Marxists began to feel panicky 
that their candidate may love. 
They had plans to use the autho- 
rity of several women principals 
to bring women voters in buses 
and thus improve the chances of 
their candidate. What was argued 
by the undersigned in a note 
submitted to the then President, 
DUTA that not only 27 per 
cent women voters be not put to 
inconvenience, but 63 per cent of 
the voters in non campas col eges 
should also be enabled to vote. 
Democracy does not lie in facili- 
tating the date and time of polling 
for a small section of the voters, 
but it» essence lies in the fact that 
the convenience of the maximum 
number should be sought. I had 
sugge-ted that: 

“(a) A working day may be 
chosen to facilitate more person 
to vote; 

“(b) About 4-5 centres be 

opened in non-campus colleges 
to facilitate voters to cast their 
votes.” 
Fourthly, I may categorically 
state that the slanders published 
about my rival candidate—a lady, 
are just the product of the fertile 
brains of the canard spreaders. 
I toured every college/department 
of the University during my 
election campaign. Nowhere 
did 1 or any other candidate talk 
of a “cheque from Moscow” or 
“brain washing in Helsinki”. 

Lastly, I may be permitted to 
ask a basic question: Are the 
so-called leftists who pose them- 
selves as the self-styled custo- 
dians of the interest of the Delhi 
University teachers, serving the 
casue of the leftist movement in 
the University ? Frankly, the ans- 
wer is a big “NO”. They demand 
servile obedience from all those 
who have left leanings. Any 
deviation from their chartered 
path is revisionism. It may be 
their concept of “democracy’’, 
but this is not what Marxism 
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teaches us. They want every 
leftist intellectual to go whole 
hog with them, or else they are 
not ashamed of branding him as 
an American Agent, a revisionist, 
a rightist, a fascist and a host -of 
other abuses which are sprinkled 
in the article referred to above. 
As long as the so-called Mar- 
xist leaders of the University do 
not learn that democracy grants 
freedom of expression, but also 
imposes certain disciplines, they 
are bound to do more harm than 
good to the movement. One of 
the most important disciplines 


in democracy is the acceptance of 
the results of an election cheer- 
fully. It appears that the DUTA 
election results have unnerved 
these so-called leaders of the 
University. Not only did their 
candidate lose in the Presidential 
contest, but for once, all the 
other candidates put up by them 
for the Exective Committee were 
also rejected by the electroate. 
It is their frustration that has 
found expression in the article 
“Spotlight on Delhi University”. 


Ruddar Datt 


A Special Correspondent’s Reply 


have read Sri Ruddar Datt’s 

letter with great care and atten- 

tion only to find that he had 
not read my despatch with as 
much care and attention, Nor 
does he write his letter with care 
and attention either. For exam- 
ple “Special Correspondent” is 
not the same as “‘a pseudonym” 
as he seems to think. 

Similarly, he talks of worship- 
pers of “historical interpretation 
of history”, which expression, by 
the way, makes me completely 
agrée with him that “‘no person 
can become a leftist over night”. 
One more example: Sri Datt 
writes: “It has been alleged that 
the statement of MP’s was sign- 
ed by more than 500 teacher”. I 
did not say anything of the kind. 
I said a “statement condemning... 
the statement of Jana Sangh 
MP’s was signed by more than 
500 teachers”. More about this 
later on. 


Proper Forum 


If Sri Datt has any special or 
personal animus against ' what he 
calls the “syndicate” and “the so- 
called worshippers of historical 
interpretation of history’, and 
wants to settle cores with them, 
the proper forum is not this 
journal but some university 
forum—may be, “Marx Club 
of which I am also a 
member”. 

Incidentally, Sri Datt writes 
that “these active supporters of 
Dr K.N. Raj had earlier described 
him asan American Agent ina 
meeting of the Marx-Club of 
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which J am also a member”. One 
wonders why he did not protest 
against this characterisation then 
and there! Any way, let me 
answer his enumerated points to 
the extent that they concern 
me. 

First, although he does not 
explicitly state that he had no- 
thing to do with Jana Sangh in 
the DUTA election, he adduces 
his writings and his participation 
in the teachers > movement of 
what he calls his “left leanings”. 
He does not say he did not cite 
his Mainstream article on Bank 
Nationalisation as proof of his 
left leanings. Two of his writings 
appeared in this journal and both 
between June and August 1969, 
the period when DUTA election 
activity caught on. 

As for participation in 
the teachers’ movement, partici- 
pation in itself is no criterion of 
“left leanings” or “merit”. On 
the issues of participation and 
merit, Sri Datt’s lady rival candi- 
date has had enough of them to 
surpass those of Sri Datt, both 
inside and outside the DUTA. 
Apart from this, the candidate 
who, according to Sri Datt, was 
“foisted” on the teachers by “the 
syndicate’, polled only 40 or so 
votes less than Sri Datt. Obvious- 
ly, she could not have been 
‘“foisted’’—unless Sri Datt’s seman- 
tics are different. 

Above all, Sri Datt does not 
tebut my evidence and the con- 
tention that he was a Jana Sangh 
supported candidate. 

Secondly, the Statement con- 
demning...the statement of Jana 


Sangh MP’s” on Dr K.N. Raj, 
to my knowledge and information, 
had been ready for signature at 
least 24 hours before the DUTA 
passed its resolution, and, some 
of the DUTA Executive members 
had it in their hands when they 
attended the Executive meeting 
which passed the DUTA resolu- 
tion. But, then, the credit for the 
DUTA resolution goes to the 
DUTA Executive as a whole. 
Again, to my verified knowledge 
and information, the statement 
referred to was not meant to bey 
nor was sponsored as a resolution 
either in the DUTA or anywhere 
else; it was meant for signatures. 

Thirdly, I had not said any- 
thing in my despatch to the effect 
that Sri Datt was opposed to two- 
day polling. One wonders why 
he took up the issue! However, 
itis a fact that Jana Sanghis and 
“Independent Marxists” opposed 
“the two-day polling move” in 
the DUTA Executive meeting in 
which, therefore, one of the mem- 
bers of the Exccutive was promp- 
ted to observe that “the Jana 
Sangh opposes the two-day polling 
inside the Executive and supports 
it outside for popularity”. 


Rival Candidate 


Fourthly, the slanders spread 
about one of Sri Ruddar Datt’s 
rival candidates were not my 
“product” or that of the suppor- 
ters of the lady candidate. ‘ Nor 
did I say that Sri Ruddar Datt or 
any other candidate spread them. 
What Sri Datt imagines, there- 
fore, is a product of his “fertile 
brain’. The fact is that I have 
heard with my own ears the 
slanders I mentioned in my des- 
patch. 

Lastly, Jam past the age and 
stage of becoming a student of 
Sri Datt’s teaching on democracy 
and Marxism. The rest of Sri 
Ruddar Datt’s letter is a matter 
of his autobiography about which 
I am not very curious at the 
moment. 

My despatch, “Spotlight on 
Delhi University”, might have 
touched Sri Datt to the quick, but 
that is no valid reason for him to 
imagine that it expresses “the 
frustration” of some group or 
groups which obsess Sri Datt’s 
mind. £ 
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A Vision of New Africa 


African Renaissance, Leonard 
1969; pp. 304. 


URING the last few years, 

spectacular changes have 

taken place in the African 
Continent in practically every 
field of human activity— social, 
economic and political. The 
changes that have taken -place 
(or are taking place) are multi- 
dimensional; yet it is not possible 
to assess and analyse the implica- 
tions of these profound changes 
objectively. 

In fact, in the so-called third 
world, which consists of the 
newly emerging nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, the 
contradictions, hopes and fears 
of milions, the impact of the new 
revolution, is nowhere so mani- 
fest as they are in Africa. 

The vastness and diversity of 
Africa make the task of knowing 
the happenings of this New Africa 
more difficult. The continent 
of Africa has about eight per cent 
of world’s population but unfor- 
tunately, accounts for only two 

. per cent of world production. 

The agricultural rescources 
are very large, the land available 
being about 250 million hectares. 
The land is fertile, livestocks are 
available in plenty, and the conti- 
nent is suited to produce all types 
of crops as well as setting up of 
industries. Africa is equally 
rich in all the other natural 
resources. 

Yet, in spite of all these favou- 
rable factors, per capita income 
in the African countries is one of 
the lowest in the world, estimated 
at about 110 dollars per annum 
about one-tenth of those in the 

industrialised states. 
The challenge for emerging Africa 
is how to make things better for 
the millions who have struggled 
for years under the yoke of 
colonialism. 
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Now, as most of the African 
states are free, the question that 
many people ask is how is this 
modren Africa faring? One of 
the most stimulating answer to 
this query has recently come from 
Leonard Barnes. 


Stimulating Answer 


Leonard Barnes is not un- 
known to those who are interested 
in the problems of colonialism. 
His earlier works have earned for 
him a permanent place in the 
field of African Studies as an 
author who isa brilliant critic of 
the process of imperialist exploit 1- 
tion, a process of calculated and 
naked exploitation by the imperi- 
alists, a process by which A!rica 
had to pay much more compared 
to any other in the third world. 

But now after long struggles 
practically the whole of the conti- 
nent of Africa is politically 
independent, and Barnes tries 
to analyse the nature of this true 
Africa and to know how far 
independence has helped the 
continent in the arduous and 
difficult task of building a new 
civilisation. But the important 
question is how is the perfor- 
mance of these newly independ -nt 
nations, encouraging or other- 
wise? 

Barnes, at the very beginning, 
is quite frank in admitting that 
the Africans are aware that the 
newly independent countries are 
not esteemed outside Africa or 
for that matter, not even within. 
The causes for this prevailing 
attitude is not very difficult to 
find out. 

The world that exists outside 
Africa never expected that politi- 
cal independence would bring 
spectacular and impressive 
changes in a continent which is 


rich in natural resources but very 
backward. But hopes and 
optimism were not non-existent 
in Africa and high hopes were 
raised that the emancipation 
would open an interesting and 
promising experiment. 

Some countries like the Sudan 
and Ghana have completed ten 
years of freedom whereas most 
others around seven. What is 
the picture they depict? The 
trends, Barnes comments unhesi- 
tatingly, are downward and not 
upward. These newly indepen- 
dent states unfortunately have 
demonstrated a high degree of 
political instability and adminis- 
trative incompetence, a reckless 
misuse and squandering of econo- 
mic resources. break ng up of 
useful and purposeful political 
and economic associations, facing 
challenges with violent means 
and brutalities. All these the 
author points out can be suppor- 
ted by day to day evidence. 


Absurd Proposition 


But will this make us convinc- 
ed that the grand experiment of 
Africa has failed and as such 
should not have been tried at all, 
or should it be that the solution 
lies in reverting to the old pattern 
that is, the authority of running 
Africa given to non-Africans for 
many more years to come, to give 
the colonialists another opportu- 
nity to proclaim white-man's 
burden? This is an absurd pro- 
position and Barnes clearly says 
no to such a solution, though he 
agrees that many parts of Africa 
were ready for self-rule at the 
time of independence and the 
responsibility for this unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs lie fully on 
the colonial exploiters. 

It is equally significant that 
Barnes is prepared to accept the 
fact that the Africans are adding 
to their own problems and cons- 
equently putting great obstacles 
to social and econmic progress, 
like ungovernable small fragment- 
ed political entities, a very high 
rate of population growth, and 
the like. 

But do all these indications 
again prove that Africans are not 
yet prepared for self-rule? The 
answer is again no as the principle 
of fitness for self-government is 
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. devoid of any practical meaning. 
‘For instance, how can one declare 
a country fit when it goes on 
dropping atom bombs? It should 
decisively prove that there is no 
firm ground to make a distinction 
between the notion of constitu- 

_tional entitlements of different 
people. 

Yet it should be borne in 
mind that even nowadays a great 
deal of economic development is 
carrid on under the direct direc- 
tion of non-Africans and for the 
benefit of non-Africans. Connec- 
ted with this is the much publicis- 
ed “Development Aid”? coming 
from the prosperous nations, 
which is no unmixed blessing. On 
the contrary, itis a new innova- 
tion for exploitation. 


Main Obstacle 


Barnes says: “Tied loans, 
suppliers’ credits, foreign-contro]- 
led enterprises installed on African 
soil, do not in practice lead even 
to the modest objective of increas- 
ing Gross National Product in 
Africa quicker than the growth 
of population there-- much less 
a quicker increase of average real 
income in borrowing than in 
lending countries 

“Sixty years ago these devices 
used to:be known as economic 
imperialism. After World War 
J, the mandate was deemed a 
more soothing title. In the 1930s 
the word popularised by the Japa- 
nese was co-prosperity. Today, in 
Africa, they are called neo-coloni- 
alism. In NATO circles, the term 
used is International Develop- 
ment Aid, and the landing coun- 
tries are given the honorific of 
‘donors’. 

“The name varies, but not 
the methods or the effects. As 
in the beginning the methods are 
important factors in opening up 
the AALA gap, so today they 
ensure its continuous widening. 

“As to the effects, so far from 
facilitating the proper develop- 
ment of -natural and human 
resources in Africa, they consti- 
tute the main obstacle that stands 
in the way of it.” (pp.36-37). 

This neo-colonialism as expect- 
cd has its adverse effects on these 
emerging nations and has made 
things more complicated, and the 
cleavage between the have and 
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have not. nations are on. the 
increase. Barnes offers an illus- 
tration from Ghana, and clearly 
shows how an European power 
did things to its own advantages 
keeping in mind its own exports 
rather than the development of 
modernisation of Ghana. Similar 
cases one can find in abundance 
in other African countries. 

If this is the case, what Africa 
should do? Africa, Barnes 
asserts must save. itself, and gives 
suggestions how things are to be 
done. The first thing is that the 
African countries should group 
themselves together, politically 
and economically, “in such a way 
that each is enabled to put its 
own house in order”. 

, The dependence should be 
more on regional and continental 
markets rather than ona world 
market, with a wholesale changes 
in the African rural structure, and 
not, as many African countries 
have done, to try for urban in- 
dustrialisation, emulating western 
examples. Cooperative agricul- 
ture along with village industries 
must come up. 


Frank Assessment 


What Barnes says is not very 
encouraging. But none will deny 


their utility as this frank assess- . 


ment of Africa as it is, can only 
come from one who is sympathe- 
tic to the African cause, yet 
realistic enough not to build an 
illusion and a non-existent 
utopia. 

The problems of Africa are 
manifold and the process of 
growth isto be a difficult one. 
For instance, there is the race 
issue and, as Barnes points out, 
both sides are committed to 
violence, Incidentally he makes 
a reference of Frantz Fanon, “To 
shoot down a European is to kill 
two birds with one stone—to 
destroy an oppressor and the man 
he oppresses at the same time. 
There remain adeadman and a 
free man.”’ (p. 150) Barnes quotes 
Fanon again (p. 217) to bring 
out the contradictions within 
Africa. 

“We find intact in them,” 
observes Frantz Fanon with his 
typical well-judged violence, “the 
manners and forms of thought 


-picked up during their association 


- colonialism 


with the colonialist bourgeoisie. 
Spoilt children of yesterday’s 
and of today’s 
national governments, they 
organise the loot of whatever 
national resources exist. Without 
pity, they use today’s national 
distress as a means of getting on 
through scheming and legal — 
robbery, by import-export com- 
bines, limited liability companies, 
gambling on the stock-exchange, 
or unfair promotion.” 

These problems practically 
every developing nation faces. 
Barnes does not conceal his anger 
with the continuing exploitation 
of Africa and convincingly argues 
that if anything is to happen in 
Africa, it isto be done by the 
African themselves, a proposition - 
about the validity of which there 
is little doubt. 

Undoubtedly, the present 
book is writtén after an intensive 
study of the newly emerging 
states of Africa. It makes a 
survey of the structures and 
economy of these nations and 
makes frank observations on 
them. The book is to be hailed 
as an attempt to analyse the 
present malaise in the African 
scene and an effort in finding out 
directions of growth for these 
countines. 

Itis one of the most useful 
books written in recent times on 
an important aspect of the “Third | 
World”. It should be studied by. 
all those who desire to under- 
stand the multitude of forces 
which are operating in Africa, 
today and what is to be done in 
“The continent of the future”. 


Subrata Mukherjee 
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Congress Split and the Left 


o one but the “instant”? revolutionary will fail 
to see the significance and potentiality of the 
split that has come about in the Congress 

which, despite the many setbacks it has suffered in 
recent years in terms of popular support, continues 
to be the biggest single political party in the country. 

It would indeed be naive to analyse the back- 
grounds of the prominent individuals making up the 
two mutually opposed camps in the Congress and 
come to the conclusion that there is little to choose 
between the group led by the Prime Minister and 
that nominally headed by Sri Nijalingappa but, in 
fact, directed by that most unlikely combination—Sri 
Kamaraj, Sri Morarji Desai and Sri Patil. 

Even those who earlier saw in the inner-party 
confrontation nothing more than a grotesque out- 
ward manifestation of the factional politics that have 
marked the functioning of the Congress, particularly 
after the death of Jawaharlal Nehru, must concede 
that policy issues have come to the fore in the conflict, 
It’ would be a folly to refuse to understand the 
meaning of the massive popular support that Smt 
Indira Gandhi has been able to gather in the last 
four months in her battle against the entrenched 
bosses of her party. 

The removal of Sri Morarji Desai from the Union 
Cabinet and the nationalisation of the major banks 
may not have been revolutionary steps, but it can 
hardly be denied that by taking these steps the 
Prime Minister and her colleagues have created the 
feeling among ordinary people in the country that if 
left unhindered by the ruling caucus in the party 
they will seriously try to give a positive and dynamic 
orientation to national econcmic policies. Bank 
nationalisation has to be seen as an earnest of inten- 
tions rather than as the culmination of a process. 

The latest developments, with the caucus known 
as the syndicate ready to force a split in the party if 
only to get rid of the Prime Minister, clearly show 
that what is happening is not merely a clash of 
personalities but a bitter conflict between two irre- 
concilable approaches to problems of economic 
policy and action. 

It would bg dangerous to be guided by the past 
socialistic utterances of individuals like Sri Kamaraj 
in assessing the conflict, for, although in such cases 
personal revenge for real or imagined slight has been 
a crucial factor in deciding attitude and alignment, 
the kind of combination that has taken place on the 
side of the syndicate represents nothing less than the 
determination of vested interests in the country to 
fight those who think in terms of changing the status 
quo to any extent and are prepared to introduce 
limited radical measures for this purpose which will 
hurt them in any way. 
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The present base of the Congress and the com- 
position of its divided leadership are not such that 
the current split can straightaway be seen as the final 
polarisation between reaction and radicalism, between 
the entrenched interests and the masses; but given the 
background, the base and the organisational structure 
of the Congress, the confrontation between the Prime 
Minister and her colleagues on the one hand, and 
the syndicate-dominated caucus on the other, is the 
nearest approximation to such a polarisation that can 
legitimately be expected. 

Perhaps it would be realistic io consider the 
struggle which seems certain to split the party right 
across throughout the country as one between the 
centrist and left-of-centre forces on the one hand, and 
the intractable opponents of all change, on the other. 
The question that naturally arises is: how are the 
parties outside the Congress to view this struggle, 
and are they called upon to adopt definite attitudes 
towards it? 

So far as the parties of reaction are concerned, it 
must be conceded that they have understood the 
significance of the struggle and made their own posi- 
tion very clear. The Jana Sangh leaders quite some 
time back began advocating the cause of Sri Nijalin- 
gappa and the syndicate. The Swatantra spokesmen 
have not been less outspoken about their sympathies. 
For its part, the syndicate has responded warmly to 
these gestures of solidarity and some of its leading 
lights have established close liaison with these two 
parties. 

Any lingering doubts there might have been about 
the relations between the syndicate and the non-Con- 
gress parties of Right reaction were removed by the 
resolution adopted by the syndicate wing of the Con- 
gress Working Committee on India’s participation in 
the Rabat conference: the total identity of views 
between the syndicate and the Swatantra and the Jana 
Sangh on this issue is not accidental. The resolution 
is merely an assurance to the reactionary parties that 
the syndicate and its camp-followers will fully back 
any attack on the Congress Government at the Centre 
from the Right. Thus, the game of the syndicate is 
to capture the Congress organisation completely if 
possible, and split it if necessary, in order to establish 
a united front of reaction on a countrywide basis. 

The fight being put up by Smt Gandhi and her 
supporters in the Congress has to be viewed in this 
background: it will then be seen as a struggle of the 
more enlightened and democratic sections in the 
party against the extreme Right wing in the leader- 
ship. Ifthe expected split materialises, there is no 
doubt that the syndicate-led party will be one bent 
upon protecting vested interests and maintaining the 
Status quo, while the other party led by Smt Gandhi 
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and others and commanding the allegiance of vast 
numbers of rank-and-file Congressmen will stand for 
socio-economic change, in howsoever limited a meas- 
ure. Also, while the former will be committed to 
protecting the communalists whose support it needs 
in the coming period, the latter is already committed 
to fighting communal and other divisive forces seek- 
ing to destroy the fabric of Indian unity. 

It is this unprecedented situation of which the 
Leftist parties haye to take note in shaping their own 
attitudes and policies. SSP leader S.M. Joshi has 
rightly called upon all democratic socialist forces not to 
minimise the importance of conflict within the Con- 
gress but to review and reshape their policies in the 
light of the implications of this conflict for the future 
of democracy, secularism and progress in the country. 

There will certainly be a period of confusion in 
the event of a vertical split in the Congress, but as 
Sri Joshi has pointed out, this is inevitable in our 
situation. Yet, out of the confusion in the transi- 
tional phase will emerge a clear pattern enabling the 
masses to back those parties which stand for the 
furtherance of their interests and demolish those dedi- 
cated to‘preserving the status quo even by dividing 
the people in various ways. 

That the Left parties in India today are still con- 
fused and have misdirected their energies towards 
internecine warfare instead of taking advantage of the 
mass awakening that has come about, is beyond 
doubt. That is why, obviously, Sri Joshi is anxious 
that there should be_heart-searching and rethinking. 





Together the parties of the Left and the forward- 
looking forces Jed by the Prime Minister can be more 
than a match for the Rightist combination that is 
emerging on the national scene. ' 

The Left parties have many lessons to learn from 
their failures in the United Fronts: if they learn them 
and mutually accept their own respective shortcom- 
ings, the evolution of a common platform need not 
be unduly difficult. Such a platform is assured in 
advance of massive popular support: recent develop- 
ments guarantee this. f 

The chief responsibility for removing the points 
of friction among the Leftist parties devolves on the 
two Communist Parties and the SSP: this requires, 
first of all, that the leaders of these parties come 
together to assess the implications for their own 
parties and for the people of the present split in the 
Congress, and decide how best they can further the 
cause of the masses by adopting a positive attitude 
towards current developments. Declarations about not 
allowing the syndicate, Swatantra and the Jana Sangh 
to topple the Indira Gandhi Government have little 
more than short-term significance: in the long run such 
crisis-to-crisis decisions will be futile and unworkable. 

What is really needed is a common understanding 
among ail the progressive forces in the country and 
their united mass mobilisation for the implementation 
of commonly accepted programme of social advance. 
The Leftist parties have the clear duty of paying 
heed to Sri Joshi’s call and coming together quickly 
and purposefully. 


Whose Ides of March ? 


been reached. The dirty 

linen is hanging all along the 
line. The crisis in the Con- 
gress has burst out into a split, 
no matter whether the two sides 
to it are prepared to sanctify it 
by formal rituals. 

Exactly six months after Dr 
Zakir Husain’s death in harness 
at Rashtrapati Bhavan, New Delhi 
has come to recognise that 
the ruling party at the Centre 1s 
today irrevocably a house divided 
against itself. The dramatic 
developments in the first three 
days of November might have 
come as a surprise to many; but 
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Tt point of no-return has 


those who keep track of the 
goings-on in the syndicate, knew 
that the crisis would reach the 
bursting point on the eve of the 
winter session of Parliament. 


Temporary Retreat 


For, after the so-called unity 
resolution of the Congress Wor- 
king Committee on August 25, 
the unreconciled Sri Kamaraj was 
known to have told his confidants 
that the crisis would burst ‘out in 


. November and he was not sure 


if Smt Gandhi would survive as 
Prime Minister during the winter 
session of Parliament. A little 


earlier, Sri Morarji Desai had 
assured a close-door Calcutta 
gathering that Smt Gandhi wculd 
meet her Ides of March in 
November. 

Why was the syndicate in such 
a hurry to force a showdown? 
The present round of crisis actu- 
ally began with the Congress 
President’s reported move, as 
early as October 9, to remove 
Sri Subramaniam from the 
Congress Working Committee 
and the Andhra and UP Pradesh 
Congress Presidents from their 
respective posts. 

The plan misfired at the time 
because of the prompt warning 
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delivered jointly by the Prime 
Minister with three of her collea- 
gues, Sri Chavan, Sri Jagjivan Ram 
and Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. 

Such a formidable combina- 
tion forced the Congress Presi- 
dent to stage a temporary retreat, 
but the stage began to be set for 
the showdown: on one side, the 
campaign against the Prime 
Minister’s camp was mounted, 
with Sri Kamaraj taking the lead 
in the far-away Madras, while on 
the other side, the drive for a 
special session of AICC to change 
the Congress President snow- 
balled with extraordinary rapi- 
dity. Since then, it became a 
fight to the finish for both sides. 

The syndicate had lost politi- 
cal battle as early asthe 1967 
General Election when the specta- 
cular Congress reverses at the 
poll only underlined the bank- 
ruptcy of the political line pursued 
by the party bosses, from Sri S.K. 
Patil at one end to Sri Kamaraj 
at the other. Wisely, Sri Patil 
started talking about coalition of 
“like-minded parties”, correctly 
gauging that the hegemony of the 
Right at the Centre of power had 
come to be challenged by the 
awakened electorate; but he 
could not at that stage carry his 
syndicate colleagues with him. 

The 1969 mid-term debacle 
shattered the last hopes of the 
syndicate staging a straight politi- 
cal come-back, and so it soon 
became anxious to establish its 
own tolalitarian hold over the 
Government before it could strike 
a deal with the Right forces out- 
side the Congress. 


Unusual Significance 


It was this that invested the 
syndicate’s quarrel with Smt 
Gandhi with unusual political 
significance: the polarisation had 
not taken place, but its contours 
could be discerned in New Delhi 
summer, within a few days of 
Dr Zakir Husain’s sudden pass- 
ing away. For, the syndicate 
bosses looked upon his demise 
as almost a godsend, providing 
them with an unexpected oppor- 
tunity. to instal a President of 


their own choice, through whom . 


they hoped to browbeat Smt 
Gandhi, if not choose a new 
Prime Minister in her place. 
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It was just not camaraderie 
but political horse-sense that led 
the syndicate to get the Congress 
ticket for one of their own gang. 
The bosses were taking no chances 
in the crucial presidential contest 
as could be seen in Sri Nijalinga- 
ppa’s overtures to the parties of 
the Right, seeking their support 
for the | Syndicate-sponsored 
Sanjiva Reddy’s candidature. 

Shri V.V. Giri’s victory in the 
presidential poll was not just a 
case of personal humiliation for 
the syndicate bosses. After the 
shattering experience of the 1969 
mid-term election results, it posed 
a direct threat to their very poli- 
tical existence. For, the presiden- 
tial poll was immediately prece- 
ded by Sri Morarji Desai’s igno- 
minious exit from the Union 
Cabinet and the Government 
decision to nationalise fourteen 
major banks. 

These two events were inter- 
preted by the syndicate as the 
beginning of a new chapter where 
forces beyond its control were 
deciding the political line of the 
Congress: immediately, it posed 
a threat to their continuation as 
the High Command of the Cong- 
ress. The party bosses knew that 
their occupation was gone the 
moment they ceased to have 
authority over the men who ran 
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the Government. Smt Gandhi 
became the target of attack 
because she happened to preside 
over the Governmet. 


Breathing Space 


As seasoned politicians, the 
syndicate agreed to the August 
‘unity resolution” because they 
wanted a breathing space after the 
nerve-racking experiences of the 
preceding weeks. Besides, their 
calculation was that the euphoria 
over the bank nationalisation and 
the Giri victory would not last 
forever and Smt Gandhi and her 
team could be attacked when, 
after the glory of summer, the 
season of mists would set in but 
without the mellow fruitfulness. 

By this schedule, the syndi- 
cate attack should have come 
much later: in fact," Sri Patil’s 
subdued performance this time 
can be ascribed to his assessment 
that the time for frontal attack on 
the Prime Minister has not yet 
come. 

However, the pace was set by 
two of the totally frustrated in the 
syndicate camp—Sri Morarji Desai 
who with his rigidity in outlook, 
is unreconciled to the humiliation 
of the loss of Finance portfolio, 
and Sri Kamaraj who in political 
wilderness has come out of his 
parkalam shell with a vengeance. 
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There is little doubt that Sri 
Kamaraj is today the main archi- 
tect behind Sri Nijalingappa’s 
strategy: Sri Subramaniam was 
hounded out of the Tamil Nadu 
PCC presidentship, and this was 
made the excuse for his exclusion 
from the Congress Working Com- 

‘mittee, which, in turn, was meant 
to snub the Prime Minister and 
provoke her camp. 


Unbalanced Effusious 


It was immaterial who drafted 
-Sri Nijalingappa’s unbalanced 
epistolatory effusions—Sri Asoka 
Mehta or Sri Ravindra Verma 
(perhap both). The General who 


led the syndicate to battle this’ 


time was no other than Sri 
Kamaraj himself. Even Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh’s delay in resigning 
from Cabinet until after Prime 
Minister’s notice on him to quit, 
was due.to Sri Kamaraj’s insis- 
tence. The adventurist in him, no 
doubt, has got the better of his 
political judgement; it 1s not un- 
known that men in defeat 
sometimes lose their balance. 

In contrast, in the camp of the 
the Prime Minister, one could see 
wise men who knew when to leave 
a sinking ship. Sri Jagjivan Ram 
parted Sri Morarji Desai’s com- 
pany as early as 1966, but since 

Bangalore he has made himself 
almost indispensable to Smt 
Gandhi's camp. 

Sri Chavan, after his dreary 
excursion into the syndicate 
compound during the presidential 
poll, has’ now come back to the 
luscious pasture of mass popula- 
rity that the Prime Minister can 
provide at the moment. His 
wisdom has told him that the 
syndicate could hardly provide 
the stepping stone to glory, and 
that the battle is not going to be 
over in this round. 


k * * 


Fè all practical purposes, the 
Congress is split into two. As 
things appear, Smt Gandhi’s 
supporters outnumber those of 
the syndicate. In the Congress 
Working Committee, the two 
sides can claim to have 50-50 
strength, but in the AICC, the 
Prime Minister’s side has defini- 
tely the majority. In eleven 
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States, her supporters constitute 
the majority in the Pradesh Con- 
gress Committees, while 
syndicate , hold is strong in only 
five—Gujarat, » Mysore, Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala, UP and Delhi. 

In the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, the syndicate stakes its 
claim on about 100 out of 282 


- Congress Members of Lok Sabha; 


this figure is challenged by Smt 
Gandhi’s camp which refuses to 
concede more than 60 to the 
syndicate lobby. 

Hewever, for a party organisa- 
tion of the dimension of 
the Congress, these figures 
by themselves do not make 
the entire picture. A rift 
in the Congress might endanger 


. the continuation of the Congress 


Ministries in as many as four 
States out of eight that, they are 
running at the moment-—Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, UP and Assam. 
Of these, only in UP, Sri C. B. 


` Gupta is believed to have already 


struck a deal with Jana Sangh 
and the other Right groups for a 
coalition in case of a revolt by 
the anti-syndicate elements 
among Congress MLAs. 

Whatever may be the enthu- 
siasm over the syndicate’s impen- 
ding funeral among a large section 
of Congress MLAs, it is difficult 
to gauge how many would be 
ready to pay the price of a party 
split in terms of sacrificing 
Ministerial benefits. 


Desperate Claim 


The syndicate has been trying 
to exploit to the full another ad- 
vantage which it is desperately 
claiming for itself. In the eyes 
of a considerable section of Con- 
gressmen, the syndicate bosses 
have not ceased to be the party’s 
organisation leaders, until they 
are thrown out by the due pro- 
cess of party elections at different 
levels. 

In other words, the syndicate 
leaders are trying to use to the 


maximum their claims to legiti- ` 


macy in controlling the party 
machine. This is going to affect 
the attitude of a section of vacil- 
lating centrist Congressmen whom 
Smt Gandhi’s camp cannot totally 
ignore. How they will react to 
any organisational overhauling to 
be effected at the emergency AICC 


the - 


session in Delhi in the third 
week of November, is not yet 
clear. è 

More important is the task of 
building an entirely new party 
organisation practically from the 
scratch. This is no easy job, 
particularly for Smt Gandhi’s 
camp, where there seems to be 
more spokesmen: than, staff 
workers—at least, at the moment. 

Enthusiasm and mass support 
can by no means be a substitute 
for a well-knit political organisa- 
tion. This isa point which the 
more far-sighted in Smt Gandhi’s 
camp seems to be beginning to 


realise. 
Trump Card 


However, the trump card in 
Smt Gandhi’s hand is the threat 
of a mid-term poll for Lok Sabha. 
If the Prime Minister finds a’ 
sizable syndicate revolt in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, she 
may readily exercise her preroga- 
tive of advising the President 
to dissolve the Lok Sabha. 
A fresh parliamentary poll 
may not be roses, roses all the 
way for Smt Gandhi; for the enor- 
mous job of organising a massive - 
countrywide election campaign ‘is 
going to be no picnic. 

But the wiser among the syndi- 
cate leaders know that the present 
climate is likely to bring a landslide 
victory at the poll for Smt Gandhi’s. 
camp. And .this prospect is 

‘acting as a deterrent among quite 
afew of the pro-syndicate Con- 
gress MPs. ‘In their calculation, ` 
Rabat can be a convenient handle 
to beat Sri Dinesh Singh with and 
thereby snipe at Smt Gandhi 
herself. But what, if she chose 
to go before the electorate? 

It is this spectre which is haunt- _ 
ing many a syndicate supporter. 
Hence, the syndicate decision to 
hold another session of its‘own 
Working Committee on November 
13 to do the final stock-taking 

before the reopening of Parliament. 

Itis a strange situation that 

one faces in New Delhi today— . 

the crack up of the biggest party 
in the country looks like a certain- 
ty without any clear idea about 
the political map once the agonis- 
ing split takes place. i 


N.C. 
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Kamaraj : Revanchist Phase 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


HE one Congressman who, 
by his conduct in the most 
crucial period of the party’s 

and the country’s history, has 
caused the greatest disappoint- 
ment and sorrow among the 
largest number of people is un- 
doubtedly Sri Kamaraj. 

His total identification in 
recent times with the reactionary 
clique that has come to be known 
as the Syndicate, and the dogged- 
ness with which he is conducting 
a campaign of personal vendetta 
against Srimati Indira Gandhi, 
have completely disillusioned 
those who had earlier honestly 
believed that he was the one man 
capable of bringing purposefully 
together all the progressive ele- 
ments in the party so that the 
Congress could fulfil its pledges 
to the people about taking the 
country forward on the road to 
socialism. 

The saddest part of what is 
happening today in the Congress 
party is that Sri Kamaraj, even 
more than Sri Patil or Sri Morarji 
Desai, has placed personal spite 
above the interests of the party 
and the country, and has been 
playing a key role in precipitat- 
ing asplitin the party with the 
sole aim of bringing down Smt 
Indira Gandhi and her Govern- 
ment by any means. 


Continuous Prodding 


It seems clear from all avail- 
able reports that, but for his 
continuous prodding, Congress 
President Nijalingappa could 
never have mustered the courage 
to act in the arbitrary, arrogant 
and high-handed manner in which 
he has been acting in the last 
three or four months. If the 
Congress Working Committee 
divided into two halves and met 
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separately over the week-end, and 
if a split in the party has come 
to be seen as more or less inevi- 
table, the major responsibility 
rests on the shoulders of Sri 
Kamaraj without whose help the 
syndicate would not have succed- 
ed in precipitating the showdown 
and a split. 


Manipulation Politics 


Congressmen all over the 
country who were deeply concern- 
ed over the deterioration in the 
quality of the party’s leadership 
at various levels even during the 
closing years of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s life, warmly welcomed 
his choice of Sri Kamaraj for the 
presidentship of the Congress. 
The reason was not intellectual 
eminence but the fact that Sri 
Kamaraj, during the years he 
was Chief Minister of Madras, 
had established a reputation for 
personal integrity and for concern 
for the weaker sections of society. 
Congressmen at any rate were 
quite aware of the type of mani- 
pulation politics that made the 
Tamil Nadu Congress the most 
homogeteous of all State Cong- 
ress organizations; but the con- 
fusion arising from internal con- 
flicts in the party in most parts 
of India was so unnerving to 
them that they Jooked upon the 
TNCC’s unity as an assurance 
that there were leaders capable of 
keeping the party together. 

There was no reason to think 
that Sri Kamaraj, who in a sense 
was new to functioning in a key 
role at the national level, would 
import the politics of manipula- 
tion to the Centre. At the same 
time, he had given ample indica- 
tion of total commitment to the 
Nehru ideology. 

The Bhubaneswar presidential 


address, his first direct communi- 
cation with the national Congress 
organization, was by no means 
revolutionary, but it did contain 
indications that he was ready to 
engage in self-criticism on behalf 
of the party and provide healthy 
guidelines for the purposeful 
functioning of the party in office. 

It is true that during his 
tenture as Congress President he 
did not fulfil popular expectations. 
In private he was indeed eloquent 
about prevailing social and econo- 
mic injustices and about the need 
to cut the growing big business 
empire to size. It is true that he 
talked frequently of the need to 
nationalize banks and the export- 
import trade. He was vehe- 
mently opposed to devaluation of 
the rupee under pressure from 
the United States. But all this 
was almost entirely in private 
conversations. 

At no stage did he consider 
it his duty to inaugurate a pur- 
poseful national debate on all or 
any of these basic issues. It is 
not impossible to find the reason 
for the schizophrenia he appeared 
to have developed, for his fuming 
in private and drifting in public. 
He appeared obsessed at that time 
with keeping the warring factions 
in the party together at all costs: 
he played a decisive part in ensur- 
ing the smooth choice of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s and later Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s successor precisely be- 
cause he wanted the image of the 
Congress monolith to be main- 
tained. But gradually he switched 
over to clique politics once he 
felt that the Prime Minister was 
not treating him with the respect 
due to him. 


No Understanding 


No doubt, there was justifica- 
tion for his resentment of Smt 
Gandhi’s attitude, for at that 
time the Prime Minister chose 
to be misguided at every turn by 
men of straw who had no under- 
standing of the roots of national 
politics. It was not only Sri 
Kamaraj who disapproved of the 
“kitchen cabinet” and of Sri 
Asoka Mehta’s unfortunate in- 
fluence at the policy-making levels 
because of his proximity to the 
Prime Minister and for no other 
reason. But Sri Kamaraj’s reaction 
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to all this was not that of a de- 
dicated fighter; he was ‘content 
to sulk in his tent. 

Not that he did not have op- 
portunities to inspire Congress- 
men andrally the rank and file 
around himself in order to apply 
irresistible pressure on the Shastri 
Government or the Indira Gandhi 
- Government to carry out the pro- 
mises made over the years to 
the people. After Jawaharlal 
- Nebru’s death, the progressive 
elements in the Congress saw in 
Sri Kamaraj a rallying point, and 
made no secret of it. 


Personal Loyalties 


Not only they, but progressive 
elements outside the Congress as 
well, went to him with their 
ideas on basic economic issues, 
and at any rate initially found 
him quite responsive. Hopes 
were thus roused to fever pitch. 
But at the crucial meetings of the 
party where he could have helped 
to give the proceedings a decisive 
turn away from vested interests 
and towards satisfying the as- 
pirations of the common people, 
he wobbled. It was then that 
many began to feel that he was 
unable to shed personal loyalties 
even though these came in direct 
conflict with the aims he pro- 
fessed for himself and for the 
party. The way he spurned Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji of West Bengal to 
oblige his crony Sri Atulya Ghosh 
and thus forced a number of 
honest Congressmen to quit the 
State party, is well known. 

But the most. disheartening 
experience for the forward-look- 
ing elements in the party came 
at the Faridabad Congress where, 
instead of seizing the opportunity 
offered by the massive support 
evident for the radical line 
advocated by the “Young Turks” 
and others, Sri Kamaraj took it 
upon himself to justify and de- 
fend the ridiculous position taken 
by the new Congress President, 
Sri Nijalingappa. 

What took his admirers even 
more by surprise was his perform- 
ance at Bangalore. Those who knew 
him closely knew that he had no 
love for Sri Morarji Desai and 
that he was convinced that with 
Desai holding the Finance 
portfolio nothing in the long-term 
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interest of the people could be 
done on the economic front. 
They had also come to the 
conclusion, on the basis of his 
own statements and reactions, 
that he was sore with Smt Gandhi 
for her failure till then to take 
radical steps like the nationalisa- 
tion of banks, import-export 
trade, etc. and the imposition of 
effective curbs on the growth of 
the big business empires. 

But the time of the 
Bangalore session of the AICC 
his personal anger against the 
Prime Minister had assumed 
such dimensions that he found 
himself in the midst of those 
who were plotting to oust Smt 
Gandhi. He is not such a 
novice in politics as to have 
supported the candidature of 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy for the Presi- 
dency merely for the sake of 
old associations. In Tamil Nadu 
in the past, he never hesitated to 
deal ruthlessly with old associates 
when he felt that they were 
threatening the unity and 
monolithic character of the orga- 
nization. 


Downhill Trip 


If nevertheless he supported 
Sri Reddy, he did so to humiliate 
the Prime Minister and put her 
in her place. Along with persons 
like Sri Desai, Sri Patil and Sri 
Atulya Ghosh, he felt that the 
Prime Minister should be entirely 
a creature of the party caucus. 

If it was only harmonious 
relations between the administra- 
tive and organizational wings that 
was sought, it could have been 
achieved easily, especially when 
the Prime Minister had produced 
her note on the economic pro- 
gramme. If Sri Kamaraj had 
been consistent, he should have 
used the document to establish 
himself as the leader and guide of 
the progressive trend in the party 
and compel recognition as such 
from the Prime Minister. Instead, 
he threw in his lot with the syndi- 
cate and virtually vowed that he 
would not relent till Smt Gandhi 
was removed from the Prime 
Ministership. 

From Bangalore it has been a 
steady downhill trip. At present 
Sri Kamaraj has only one obses- 
sion: to throw out Smt Gandhi 


whatever the cost to the party or 


the country. He has interested 
supporters in adopting this line, 
and Sri Nijalingappa, who has 
given little evidence of possessing 
a mind of his own, is little more 
than a puppet in the hands of this 
determined clique. 

Most shocking of all has been 
the fact of his subscribing to the 
Syndicate resolution on Rabat 
which is so obviously meant to 
enlist the support of the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra. Party 
against the Congress Government 
at the Centre. Even those who 
honestly believe that the decision 
to send a delegation to Rabat was 
a mistake will realize that the 
syndicate’s attempt is to use the 
mistake for entirely factional 
purposes. Sri Kamaraj who 
would not speak out against 
devaluation for fear that the 
Congress and the Government 
would be weakended thereby, is a 
party to this shameful resolution. 
That isa measure of the fall of 
the man, 

In his home State, Sri Kama- 
raj has made overtures to his life- 
long enemy, Sri Rajagopalachari, 
and that foxy old politician has 
responded with predictable 
warmth. Sri Kamaraj has also. 
ousted Sri C. Subramaniam and 
re-established his firm hold over 
the TNCC. At the same time, he 
has announced a morality moment 
aimed at restoring standards in 
public life. This last has not fool- 
ed anyone, for over the years he 
has done nothing about moral 
standards but has in fact openly 
ridiculed those who suggested any 
such thing as frustrated men who 
did not understand realities. 


Utter Failure 


There are indications that 
among younger Congressmen in 
Tamil Nadu a process of disil- 
lusionment with Sri Kamaraj has 
set in. For the first time some of 
those young men -who came into 
the Congress under his influence 
in recent years are openly critical 
of the kind of politics he is play- 
ing at the Centre. 

However sad it may be, itis - 
clear that Sri Kamaraj himself is 
writing the “finis” to his once 
promising political career. It is 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Kerala and U.F. Crisis 


The crisis in Kerala has sharply divided Left opinions in 
this country and polemics dominate today particularly in 


the relationship between the two Communist Parties. 


As 


there is no unanimity of views in the Left camp on the 
subject, MAINSTREAM is initiating this discussion, trying 
to project different points of view on it. — Editor 


Nature of the Challenge 


M.A. NAIR 


HE editorial in Mainstream 
(November 1) on the need 
of UFs “‘to meet the chal- 

lenge” reflects the general concern 
among progressive circles in India 
over the crisis in the ruling 
coalition in Kerala, resulting in 
the exit of Sri E M. S. Namboo- 
diripad’s ministry. 

But it appears to me that the 
review made in the editorial of 
the Kerala developments has been 
somewhat disoriented, and emo- 
tion rather than logical reasoning 
seems to have had the upper hand 
in attempting an analysis of the 
precise magnitude and featurs of 
the crisis. 


Political Ineptitude 
Perhaps it may not be 
inappropriate to suggest that 


politics in Kerala is about at 
least a decade ahead of the level 
and quality of political confronta- 
tion in the rest of India. It would 
be easy to dismiss the political 
instability as a chronic malaise, 
brought about largely by the 
ineptitude of the politicians or 
their mutual recriminations, 
but there can also be another way 
of looking at the problem. That 
is, the development can be seen 
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as a part of the democratic 
upsurge sweeping across the 
country with the dumb millions 
now awake and seeking to assert 
their rights. 


Democratic Consciousness 


Therefore, the question is 
whether the political instability 
has as its contributory cause only 
the incompatibility of personalities 
operating on the political arena, 
or is there an aspect of the 
incompatibility between political 
platforms and the ` growing 
democratic consciousness, dema- 
nding a political viability realisti- 
cally orjented to the actual needs 
of the situation? 

The Congress Party, when it 
assumed the reins of Government, 
had much the same aims which 
are now written down as the 
minimum programmes of the 
United Fronts. But the political 
reality today ʻis that, in Kerala, 
the party which led the national 
movement is now ina miserable 
minority of nine in a house of 
134. There is no remarkable 
dissimilarity in the gap between 
promise and performance in the 
Congress Party’s record in the 
last two decades taking the State- 


wise picture into view and, hence, 
the degree of disillusionment in 
particular States, say, Kerala, is 
directly proportional to the degree 
of democratic consciousness and 
the extent of mass participation 
in politics. 

The United Fronts cannot 
evidently escape the fate of the 
Congress if only the promises are 
louder but performance remains 
in the same old ruts. Unfortunate- 
ly, the political philosophy and 
practice of the major constituent 
in Kerala UF—the CPM—has 
only illustrated the example of 
flattery by imitation, by treading 
the very path tred by the Congress 
leaders in Kerala two decades ago. 

Basic to this approach is a 
high degree of conceit, which the 
political leadership willingly 
acqiure after riding the crest ofa 
wave of discontent: for the 
Congress Party, it was the anti- 
British political discontent and 
for the CPM and the UF parties, 
it was the anti-Congress discon- 
tent. With a higher degree of 
democratic consciousness and 
mass political participation, the 
historical period the UFs can 
fruitfully imitate the Congress in 
the art of staying on in power is 
now necessarily limited. 

The basic difficulty of the 
CPM leadership in Kerala is the 
refusal to see that the kind 
of politics which brought the 
Congress Party at the head ofa 
national movement to political 
power is no longer operable. 
Personally, the top leadership of 
the present-day UF who had 
their political initiation as Congres- 
smen, have yet to live down 
the traditional approach, and the 
“technique” of political mobilisa- 
tion has remained largelythe same. 


D istorted Convictions 


This is also coloured by certain 
distorted ideological “‘convictions’’ 
that Indian society has remained 
largely “static” in the post-indepen 
dence period and, in political pro- 
paganda, this, is attributed to the 
policies of the Congress which 
upheld the status quo. 

Thus, the “revolutionaries” 
underestimate the democratic 
revolution as a social phenomenon, 
which leads them to a misreading 
of the social forces at work, the 


exact nature of the social conflict 
or class struggle, and the precise 
field of operation of political 
power and even partial political 
power in the new setting. 


We, therefore, witness in 
the age of the scientific and 
tenchnological revolution, the 


solemn declaration’ of a Chief 
Minister that he would not allow 
an electronic computer to be 
installed in the university, and 
the CPM taking on ideological 
campaign against mechanised 
ploughing. 

Ostensibly, such attitudes are 
‘conditioned by a genuine concern 
to safeguard employment potential, 
but that approach underrates the 
potentialities of utilising political 
power in such a way as to utilise 
technological advances for social 
good and to ward off adverse 
social consequences. 


Totally Incompatible 


If the developments in Kerala 
prove anything, it is that political 
theories evolved after a misreading 
of the actual realities have found 
themselves totally incompatible 
with the needs and potentialities 

‘of a democratic United Front of 

parties in a concrete situation. 
The leading constituent in the 
Front should have a clear thinking 
on the aims of the United Front 
but in the case of Kerala, the 
leading constituent has no ideo- 
logical clarity on the strategy of 
the United Front and has half- 
heartedly accepted the Front as a 
short-term tactic. 

Such a position, in turn, led 
the CPM to a quixotic under- 
standing of the potentialities of 
partial State power. - That is the 
extent of State intervention 
possible under the given set-up. 
This was seen in the thesis that 
under the “bourgeois” Constitu- 
tion nothing worthwhile can be 
done either for providing relief to 
the people or for any measures of 
economic development, and the 
only course of action was “‘con- 
frontation with the Centre”. 

These wrong notions put 
forward to substantiate a line of 
total bankruptcy arose because of 
the inadequate appreciation of 
the development of social forces, 
and an underestimation of the 
impact of the democratic upsurge 
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(which some would prefer to 
call the democratic revolution) 
as a consequence of the national 
liberation struggle, and the forces 
set in motion in the post-inde- 
pendence period. 

All these have a distinct 
imprint on the “bourgeois” 
Constitution itself and, it is also 
now obvious that constitution 
did not stand in the way of far- 
reaching measures such as nation- 
alisation of life insurance and 
banks. 

Realities in Kerala also do not 
support the totally negative pro- 
positions put forward by the 
CPM. The changes brought 
about by the democratic masses 
by the sheer assertion of their 
rights are very visible in every 
aspect of economic activity and 
life in Kerala. 

Almost every section of the 
working 
workers, farm labour, peasants 
and professional workers—is 
organised, and the organised 
pressure exerted by these demo- 
cratic organisations did yield 
impressive results. The State 
has had a highly-developed 
system of industrial relations 
based on due recognition of the 
rights of the workers, and consi- 
derable rationalisation in the 
wages system, standardisation of 
benefits, etc, have already been 
achieved. The most downtrod- 
den—the farm labour—has also 
reaped the benefit of organisation 
and democratic action. In most 
parts of Kerala, the ruling wage 
rates are much above the statuto- 
rily fixed minimum wage rates, 
in contrast with the contrary 
position in the rest of the 
country. 


High Level 


In the fields of education and 
medical services, the State has 
already reached a high level of 
development. So is the position 
of road transport. Progressive 
farming techniques and most 
effective land utilisation have 
increasingly become facets of 
Kerala agriculture. And all 
these developments have taken 
place in a State with relatively 
high degree of “political instabi- 
lity’ and this curious phenome- 
non is worth probing into. 


people— industrial ` 


It would also not be out of 
place to point out that such 
transformations which have deep 
economic significince came about 
despite the ‘‘neglect” of the State 
by the Central Government and 
that shows what an awakened 
and politically conscious people 
can contribute on their own. 


No Exaggeration 


It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that with a high 
degree of popular democratic 
pressure, State intervention in 
the economy and administration 
of “welfare?” in Kerala have 
develaped toa high degree. A 
whole State of almost two crores 
of people put on statutory ration- 
ing itself shows the magnitude 
of administrative intervention 
required and is at the same time, 
a reflection of the popular pres- 
sure which insisted on the State 
assuming such a huge responsi- 
bility. : 

Again, a third of the State 
budget is spent on education, the 
highest figure for any State in 
India. With such a massive 
administrative set-up and with 
increasing State investment in 
industry, transport and even 
plantations, the very process of 
maintaining a high degree of 
administrative efficiency is itself 
a great challenge. | 

The other side of the coin is 
the vigilance required to ward 
off red tape and corruption. 
When there is a massive adminis- 
trative machine, the magnitude 
of red tape and corruption is 
also directly proportional. There- 
fore, if corruption became a big 
issue in State politics, that is 
not entirely fortuitous. It will 
not mean much of a structural 
change, if the touts who quicken 


things up in the Trivandrum 
Secretariat, are no longer in 
District Congress Committees 


but in the party offices of the 
CPM or any other constituent 
parties of the United Front. 

And if the precise nature of 
the machinery to combat corrup- 
tion became a question of politi- 
cal controversy, that is not to be 
ascribed to factional politics of 
UF constituents. But this also 
indicates the popular pressure 
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exerted for toning up administra- 
tive efficiency. 

It is easy enough for vested 
interests to overwhelm any 
administration through devious 
means. If for improved political 
prospects, the most “revolu- 
tionary” party decides to yield 
to the vested interests, the chan- 
nels of corruption will only get 
further vigour. 

Unfortunately, this “political” 
approach of the former Congress 
administrators became a natural 
course of action for quite some of 
the CPM’s cadres, and such a 
trend was facilitated because of 
the type of portfolios handled by 
their Ministers. It is not suggest- 
ed that the entire party was 
involved only in such shady 
business, but allegations of 
partisan behaviour are not dis- 
missed as of no consequence by 
public opinion in Kerala. 

The issues of the Kerala 
crisis are, therefore, not confined 


to personal equations or ideologi- 
cal hairsplitting. The issues 
directly relate to the exact manner 
in which political power should 
be exercised, in a non-partisan, 
fficient way to promote the 
nterests of the people. 

After so many general elec- 
tions and mid-term elections have 
taught a good deal of politics to 
the people of the State, cheap 
demagogy is not a saleable 
political ware in Kerala and 
Machiavellian tactics would pay 
less. The political leadership 
has to harness the immense 
human and material potential in 
the State and go forward to a 
higher level of economic develop- 
ment. In Kerala, the warning to 
the UF parties not to go the 
Congress way has been given 
early enough and only genuine 
hard work, with proper appre- 
ciation of the realities, would 
henceforth pay political divi- 
dends. 


One More Somersault 


SANKAR GUPTA 


HATEVER thay be the sub- 
tle alibis and arguments, 
there is little gainsaying 
the fact that it was CPI’s initia- 
tive which brought down the 


Namboodiripad Ministry in 
Kerala in the last week of 
October. 


The CPI leaders are of course 
now making it appear that it was 
the united effort of all the parties 
in Kerala which led to the 
adverse vote in the Assembly 
against CPM on the issue of 
investigation into the allegations 
of corruption against the Marxist 
Ministers. | 

On paper, this position is 
correct. However, every student 
of Kerala politics knows that in 
the last few months, CPI made 
considerable effort to get together 
other parties, such as the Muslim 
League, ISP and RSP: in fact, 
the CPI is the architect of the 
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mini-front. The entire objective 
of the mini-front is to isolate 
CPM, and break the United Front 
Ministry under Sri Namboodiri- 
pad, since it was the CPM which 
dominated that United Front. 

One can appreciate the pique 
of CPI leaders of Kerala in 
having to swallow the humiliating 
defeat of 1965 and the resounding 
success of CPM at the polls. This 
was repeated again in the 1967 
General Election. With the 
success of CPM in West Bengal, 
particularly after the 1969 mid- 
term poll, the CPI has found itself 
in the uncomfortable position of 
being regarded as of less impor- 
tance than the CPM, at least 
in the public eye. 

It was this which led the CPI 
leaders in Kerala to do their 
utmost to discredit CPM. When 
CPM leaders last year had char- 
ged CPI of trying to conspire with 


Congress to topple the United 
Front Ministry, there was a hue 
and cry from CPI circles. But 
today when that suspicion has 
been translated into a reality, the 
CPI seemed to have protested 
too much at the time. 


Obvious Contradictions 


It may be worthwhile poin- 
ting out some of the obvious 
contradictions in the CPI stand. 
In May 1969, when CPI leaders 
met CPM leaders in Calcutta, the 
joint communique stated that the 
unity and understanding between 
the two Communist Parties was 
necessary for the building of a 
broader Left front. But before 
the ink was dry on that communi- 
que, the CPI was straining every 
nerve to strike a deal with other 
three parties, the Muslim League, 
ISP and RSP for a frontal assault 
against CPM: and they chose 
their time very carefully when Sri 
Namboodiripad was abroad for 
medical treatment. 

So, instead of CPI-CPM unity 
paving the way for Left unity, 
the CPI has chosen the opportu- 
nist path of ganging up with non- 
Communist parties to attack a 


‘brother Communist Party. For 


CPI to talk of Communist unity 
becomes hypocrisy under the 
circumstances, 

It is interesting to recel! how 
CPI has changed its attitude 
towards Muslim League. In 
1965, it put forward the principal 
reason for walking out of united 
front talks was that the Muslim 
League was brought into the front. 
CPM was attacked for joining 
hands with a communal party. 
But after the fiasco of the 1965 
poll, the CPI quietly came into 
the United Front in 1967, though 
the Muslim League was very 
much there in it. 

Today, CPI is proudly dimon- 
strating its alliance with the 
Muslim League, though the Left 
content of the mini-front is very 
much less than that of the previ- 
ous United Front, for the simple 
reason that CPM is not there in 
it; in fact, the one common 
objective that has kept this 
motley crowd together is their 
hostile attitude towards CPM. 
Obviously, their hatred for the 
Congress is much less, since they 
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had no scruple in siding with the 
Congress in the crucial division 
in the Assembly which led Sri 
Namboodiripad to tender his 
resignation. 


Ominous Feature 


Another ominous feature of 
the CPI stand ts with regard to 
its attitude towards the Kerala 
Congress. When the Kerala 
Congress was first formed, the 
United “CPI had characterised it 
as reactionary. Sri Namboodiri- 
pad and the CPM leadership have 
throughout adhered loyally to 
this characterisation; in fact, it 
was the CPI leaders who some- 
times came out with observations 
that made the Kerala Congress 
look more reactionary than the 
Congress. The CPI leaders were 
never tired of pointing out that 
the Kerala Congress based itself 
on the interests of the plantation 
owners. 

But today, in the hurry to get 
into office, the CPI has turned a 
somersault and has found that the 
class character of the Kerala 
Congress has changed, so much 
so that it has become an honour- 
able partner in the CIP-led mini- 
front! 

Such somersaults, however, 
are nothing surprising in the 
present phase of CPI thinking. 
Dazzled by the prospect of getting 
into Ministries without tears, the 
CPI did not hesitate in 1967 to 
join hands with Jana Sangh and 
Swatantra Party for the purpose 
of getting into office in UP and 
Bihar. 

The experiment did not last 
long, but it was long enough to 
expose the thoroughly opportunist 
line that CPI leadership pursued. 
Many honest supporters of CPI 
got disgusted with such unscru- 
pulous coalitions in Bihar and UP. 
But opportunism did not pay and 
the coalitions fell. One would 
have supposed that CPI had learnt 
its lesson, but not so, as could be 
seen in its joining hands with 
Kerala Congress to get into a new 
Ministry at Trivandrum. 

It may also be added that the 
Congress in Kerala (as apart from 
Kerala Congress) is almost wholly 
committed to the syndicate side 
and not with Smt Indira Gandhi. 

Such opportunism on the part 
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of the CPI-goes against the basic 
tenets of Left United Front. The 
concept of the United Front does 
not permit any and every conglo- 
meration of parties. That was 
why the SVD experiments in 
Bihar, UP and Madhya Pradesh 
were tightly called coalition 
Ministries and not United Front 
Governments. The United Front 
as has come to be historically 
recognised, is predominantly Left 
in content, composed mainly of 
Communists and Socialists. The 
United Front Ministry over which 
Sri Namboodiripad presided was 


predominantly Left in character, 
and the Muslim League was the 
‘only non-Left component in it. 
Mini-front Ministry over which 
Sri Achutha Menon presides 


‘would be dominated by Muslim 


League while the Kerala Congress 
can always hold it at ransom 
because the Ministry would have 
to depend on its support for its 
very survival. 

It is time that CPI ranks 
seriously scrutinise the oppor- 
tunistic line pursued by its 
leadership to the detriment of 
Left cause in India. 


Time for Introspection 


R. N. PANDYA 


HE collapse of the Namboo- 
diripad Ministry in Kerala 
provides a suitable oppor- 

tunity for the CPM leadership 
to make an objective reappraisal 
of its own political line. 

Whatever may be the difficul- 
ties and provocations, it will be 
only fair for the CPM leadership 
to admit that in course of two 
years of its functioning in the 
Government, it successfully 
antagonised all its allies. It may 
be noted here that in 1965, it 
was CPM which could bring 
together most of the non-Congress 
parties and it was CPI which 
was left in the wilderness; 
everybody conceded that it was 
a master stroke on the part of 
Sri E. M.S. Namboodripad to 
have been able to strike an 
alliance with the Muslim League. 
In 1967, at the time of the 
General Election, the CPM in 
Kerala under Sri Namboodiri- 
pad’s wise leadership could once 
again forge the powerful United 
Front into which the 
after the bitter lesson of 1965, 
also came. 

What happended in these 
two years? One by one, the CPM 
alienated most of its United 
Front partners. Not only the 


CPI, . 


Muslim League and the ISP, but 
even the RSP had to part 
company with CPM. Similarly 
in‘ West Bengal, the CPM had’ 
the Bangla Congress firmly on 
its side immediately after the 
mid-term pollin February 1969; 
but today the Bangla Congress 
has become a bete noire for it. 

So, there isno use blaming 
the CPI for this setback in the 
CPM’s fortune. The CPM leader- 
ship should turn the spotlight 
on its own record and find out 
the clue for this turn in the 
tide. 


Narrow Concept 


If one examines it in depth, 
one has to come to the conclusion 
that the CPM leadership has a 
very narrow concept of the 
United Front. It may be recalled 
that at the time of the 1967 
General Election, the CPM, at 
least, in West Bengal pooh-poohed 
the idea of a United Front with 
the Bangla Congress. The result 
of the election showed how 
wrong it was, for it was made 
clear that without the willing 
cooperation of the other parties, 
there could be no coming to 
power for the CPM 
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in the ' 


\ 


t 


present phase of Indian develop- 
ment. 

In the writings and pronoun- 
cements of some of the CPM 
stalwarts, it was made clear that 
in the understanding of that party 
leadership, the United Front is 


` but a temporary makeshift,to be 


suffered until the Marxists them- 
selves had utilised the administra- 
tive machinery for strengthening 
the party and then either crush 
or force the other partners to quit 
the United Front. 

It was this patently sectarian 
approach which could be seen 
very clearly in Sri B. T. Rana- 
dive’s latest article on the Kerala 
lessons: in the recent issue of 
CPM organ, People’s Democracy. 
It was Sri Ranadive who had 
led the Communist movement 
astray into sectarian and adven- 
turist wilderness of 1948-49. 
And it is no accident that this 
year, Sri Ranadive’s unbalanced 
pronouncements on the Indian 
Constitution before a` London 
audience required a lot of 
explaining away by the CPM 
leadership. Like the Bourbons, 
Sri Ranadive has learnt nothing 


_ and has forgotten nothing. 


What ‘has been the main 
charge against CPM by its United 
Front partners, both in Kerala 
and West Bengal? The common 
complaint in both the States 
has been that the CPM has been 
using the police and administrative 
machinery to (a) terrorise other 
parties while high-handed attacks 
were made on them by CPM 
supporters or party members; (b) 
that the party is pushing its own, 
men into the administrative 
machinery without caring for 
the norms of selection or promo- 
tion; (c) that the CPM Ministers 
winked at financial irregularities 
to augment their own party 
funds. ` 

That a man of the stature of 
Sri Namboodiripad refused to 
enquire into serious allegations 
of corruption againt his own 
party men only underlines the 
strength of the political-ideologi- 
cal concept of the United Front 
that the CPM leadership has 
spread in the party. 

This wrong approach to the 
idea of United Front has created 
most of the difficulties for the 
CPM to lead the Kerala Ministry, 
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One only hopes that the CPM 
leadership will draw the correct 
lessons from this experience so 
that it can change its approach 
and tactics with regard to the 
United Front Ministry in West 
Bengal. The tough-guy method 
followed by the CPM in most 
cases is not only bound to 
alienate most of its United Front 
allies but is likely to erode its 
popularity in the masses. 


Wrong Approach 


The fact that only a small 
crowd greeted Sri Namboodiripad 
when he tendered his resignation 
and that the CPM call for hartal 
on the day the new Ministry 
under Sri Achutha Menon took 
office might turn out to be 
straws in the wind. The masses 
in Kerala and West Bengal 
cheered the CPM in abundance 
in the past, but the masses can 
never be taken for granted. This 
is the lesson which every politi- 
cal party in India must learn 
from the debacle that the Cong- 
ress faced in 1967 and 1969. 

The CPM leadership has 
rightly said more than once that 
it has shouldered ministerial 
responsibility mainly to serve the 
masses. However, if it dispassio- 
nately appraises its own work 
in the Kerala and West Bengal 
Governments, it will find that it 
has not done sufficiently in this 
direction. This is not to say 
that all the other Left parties 
have a better record to show, but 
surely the CPM as the leading 
party in the United Front in the 
two States has the responsibility 
of showing the way to others. 


The CPM has to remind itself 
once again that a Communist 
Party can grow and be strong 
only by entrenching itself in the 
confidence and esteem of the mas- 
ses. The party strength is not mea- 
sured in terms of hoodlums and 
toughs one can mobilise but the 
respect and- love it commands 
among the magses which it claim 
to serve. Itis time for the CPM 
leadership to ask whether its 
Ministers have done enough in 


this direction in Kerala and 
West Bengal. 
Many of the items in the 


Bangalore economic programme 
of AICC fall within the scope of 
the State Governments: why is it 
that the United Front Ministries 
in Kerala and West Bengal can- 
not claim to have implemented 
them all, and that they have gone 
beyond? This is a pertinent 
question for them to answer. 

In the fast developing situation 
in Indian politics, an important 
party in the Left like CPM has 
a lot to contribute. But that 
contribution has to come through 
properly working out the strategy 
of the United Front. If the 
Congress is going to break, as it 
looks likely to be, the forward 
looking elements in it, fighting 
the syndicate, must have to be 
given a perspective—a new 
orientation—and that can only 
be given by the Communists. 

This is not the moment when 
the Communists can afford to 
squabble and break each other's 
heads. History will not forgive 
them if they at this crucial hour 
of the nation’s history, forget the 
role that destiny is ready to let 
them play. 
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Agrarian Social Structure 


P. C. 


social structure in Asia is 

important both from the 
scientifc and operational stand- 
points. Many of the Asian 
countries have predominantly 
agrarian societies and one of the 
foremost objectives of the govern- 
ments in these countries is to 


T study of the agrarian 


bring about a transformation of 


these societies, through sponsored 


programmes of economic and 
social development. 2 
An important precondition 


for the success of these program- 
mes (as highlighted repeatedly 
by actual experience of develop- 
mental planning) is that the 
assumptions regarding the struc- 
ture of the agrarian society under- 
lying general or specific plans of 
development should correspond 
in basic respects to the facts of 
real life. In other words, the 
bigger the gap between the 
assumed and the actual agrarian 
reality, the greater will also be 
the gap between expectations and 
the actual outcome.. 

Of late there has been a grow- 
ing recognition of the phenomena 
of “refraction? occuring as a 
consequence of the wide gulf 
between the a priori ““book view” 
of the agrarian social structure, 
and the ‘field view”? derived 
from close and direct observation 
of real life. That this gulf has 
been at least one of the factors 
vitiating the effectiveness of 
developmental planning is also 
recognised more and more in 
many Asian countries. One’ of 
the important contributions which 
the sociologists can make in this 
sphere is to provide a more 
authentic and comprehensive 
view of the agrarian social struc- 
ture as the foundation of more 
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realistic and effective rural plann- 
ing. 
„An important problem for 
macro economic sociology is, 
therefore, to formulate a typology 
of the agrarian social structures in 
Asian countries on the basis of 
the insights and imformation 
provided by micro village studies 
from several countries in the 
Asian region. This typology 
should aim at providing a closer 
approximation to reality as 
compared to the models based 
purely on a priori logic, national 
folklore or historical parallels 
and analogies. 

In this article an attempt has 
been made to indicate a broad 
typology of agrarian social struc- 
tures and to suggest some hypo- 
theses regarding the implications 
of each of these types for econo- 
mic and social development in 
some Asian countries including 
India. The author is currently 
engaged in such a study in the 
Asian Research Centre of the 
Institute of Economic Growth. 


I 

ie the past, attempts have been 

made to intepret the agrarian 

social structure of Asian 
countries in terms of the ‘‘class’’ 
model of feudalism (or the Asian 
variant of feudalism, sometimes 
called “‘semi-feudalism’’). In the 
same strain, attempts have also 
been made to interpret the con- 
temporary agrarian change in 
these countries in terms of the 
conceptual framework of the 
transition from feudalism to capi- 
talism. 

The indigenous alternative to 
the class model (a model derived 
primarily from the Western con- 
tex) has been the model of the 
“village community’ which is 
said to typify the contrast between 


the Western and the” Asian 
agrarian‘social structures. 

The starting point of any 
analytical study is a critical 
appraisal of both these models 
in the light of facts of real life 
from the Asian region, and to 
contribute a more appropriate 
typology suited to Asian condi- 
tions. i 

It may be tentatively sugges- 
ted that the diferentia specifica 
between the Asian and the 
Western agrarian structures is the 
relative predominance of the self- 
employed peasant households in 
the Asian agrarian economy and 
society. These peasants are often 
full or partial proprietors of 
lands which they cultivate, but 
most often they cultivate lands 
as tenants of the landlords who 
are the actual proprietors of these 
lands. 


Social Framework 


Thus the social frame- 
work of Asian agriculture 
seems to conform to the 


basic type of structure charac- 
terised by the predominance of 
self-employed peasant households. 
And this fact provides the reason 
for the irrelevance or the partial 
relevance of the conceptual 
models of feudalism or capitalism 
to Asia. 

At the same time the existence 
of various types of economic and 
social cleavages among the 
peasant households themseleves, 
provides the reason for the inap- 
plicability also of the model of 
“village community’ for an 
adequate comprehension of the 
Asian agrarian situation. 

Within this broad social 
framework of Asian agriculture 
three sub-types can be broadly 
identified. The two broad princi- 
ples for the characterisation of 
types ina dynamic and develop- 
mental context are: whatis the 
relationship between the actual 
tiller and the landlords and who 
is performing the enterpreneurial 
role and function? 

Based on these two criteria, 
the three broad sub-types have 
been formulated. The type! is 
where the tiller occupies the 
position of the tenant ora wage- 
labourer and the landlord is an 
active person performing the 
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managerial and entrepreneurial 
function. : 

The type II is where the 
peasant tiller occupies the posi- 
tion of the self-employed tenant 
cultivator; the landlord is either 
an absentee person or, even when 
‘he is resident, he is disinclined 
by past tradition or his way of 
life to perform the enterpreneurial 
role. In the type II situation, 
neither the landlord nor the 
tenant is performing the entre- 
preneurial function. 

The type III is where the 
self-employed peasant is himself 
the proprietor of land. and the 
functions ‘of cultivation and 
entrepreneurship are not separat- 
ed but are performed by the 
same person. 

It must be remembered that 
under all these types of situations, 
there is an intermeshing of the 
economic and the non-economic, 
and the roles and functions per- 
formed by various types of 
landlords and peasants are deter- 
mined not only by their respec- 
tive economic positions but are 
part of a wider network of social 
relationships and of belief and 
value systems. 

It may also be pointed out 
that Type I situation is perhaps 
characteristic only of some 
countries or, more importantly, 
of selected regions within these 
countries. Situations in most 
Asian countries approximate more 
to Types II and III. 

It should also be remembered 
that it may not be possible to 
allocate a given country as a 
whole to any of these types. All 
these sub-types may be present at 
least within some of the countries 
themselves. 


II 


HE next step is to analyse the 
T implications of each of these 
types of agrarian structures 
for economic and social develop- 
ment. Since the problem of agri- 
cultural transformation has over- 
riding priority in most Asian 
countries, the first step is to assess 
whether this typology can provide 
any clue to agricultural backward- 
ness of development in different 
Asian countries or in different 
regions within the same country. 
Social science literature genc- 
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rally provides explanations of 
agricultural - backwardness in 
terms either of purely techno- 
economic factors (like the static 
state of technology and the conse- 
quent lack of opportunity for 
gain), or of purely non-economic 
factors (like of the agrarian struc- 
ture and attitudes, values, etc. 
prevalent in a particular socio- 
cultural situation). 

The non-economic explana- 
tions are sometimes purely 
“structural” explanations as dis- 
tinct from “value” explanations, 
and sometimes the “value” and 
“structural” factors are integrated 
in a single explanatory frame- 
work, 


Primary Impulse 


Purely techno-economic expla- 
nations are mostly biased in 
favour of treating techno-econo- 
mic factors as independent and 
determining factors and the “non- 
economic” factors as dependent 
variables. The underlying view 
is that change in the techno- 
economic factors provides the 
primary impulse for change in the 
non-economic factors, the latter 
being reshaped by the former in 
accordance with their require- 
ments. 

Non-economic explanations 
tend to question this hypothesis 
and provide the alternative view 
that the nature of response to any 
change in techno-economic factors 
is not uniform in all social situa- 
tions; that the kind of response 
(or non-response) is largely 
dependent on the type of structu- 
ral or value situation in which 
the techno-economic factors are 
introduced. 

The diversity of types of the 
agrarian social structures as well 
as the variations in the patterns 
and rates of agricultural trans- 
formations between different 
Asian countries as well as between 
regions within the same country 
provide fruitful laboratory situa- 
tions as it were for the empirical 
verification of the above general 
hypotheses. 

Apart from these general 
hypotheses, however, some speci- 
fic hypotheses on the compatibility 
of agrarian social structures to 
agricultural transformation may 
also be formulated keeping in 


view the experience of other 
countries. 

The specific hypothesis which 
we offer for empirical varification 
is that in the context of the Asian 
region, the agrarian structures 
most favourable for agricultural 
transformation are of Type III 
and Type I, the former where the 
peasant owner is the predominant 
element in the agrarian stucture, 
and the latter where the landlord 
himself assumes wholly or parti- 
ally the functions of the entre- 
preneur. i 

In contrast, the agrarian 
structure of Type II, where neither 
the landlord nor the peasant 
functions as an entrepreneur, is 
least favourable for economic 
development. Further, as bet- 
ween Type III and Type I, our 
hypothesis is that it is the former 
which is relatively favourable for 
economic development. 

‘The basic reason for this 
difference between Type II and 
Type I which can be offered on 
an a priori basis is that under 
Type Ias contrasted with Type 
IH, the full-fledged transforma- 
tion of the landlord into an entre- 
preneur remains incomplete 
because of the deep roots of the 
landlords in the “parasitic” way 
of life of the traditional landed 
gentry. The second reason is 
that even in the agrarian structure 
of Type I, the self-employed 
peasant cultivator remains ‘the 
most numerous group in the total 
population. 


Virtual Monopolisation 


The virtual monopolisation of 
the economic wherewithals of 
growth and levers of political 
power by the landlords, however, 
thwarts the permeation of spread- 
effects of development to the 
peasant sector of the rural 
economy. The Indian experience, 
in our view, seems to lend plausi- 
bility to the above hypotheses, 

Drawing from West European 
experience, it may be pointed out 
that hypotheses of the opposite 
kind have been offered by econo- 
mist and economic historians 
while evaluating the role of 
different agrarian structures in 
economic development. Mogens 
Boserup, for instance, has sugges- 
ted that the types of agrarian 
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structure favourable for develop- 
ment in Western Europe in a 
ranked order were: (i) “the 
British type where the entrepre- 
neur was the capitalist tenant and 
the actual cultivator was evicted 
and re-integrated as the labourer”, 
(ii) “the Eastern type, where the 
cultivator had become a ‘self’ and 
the enterpreneure was identical 
with the ‘seigneur’ l”? 

Further, according to Boserup, 
the French “type” of structure 
where the peasant-owner predo- 


minated, was, as compared to the 
above two types, far less favour- 
able for agricultural transforma- 
tion; in fact, “where the peasant 
owner predominated in Europe, 
the economy at large was slow to 
develop”. Boserup seems inclined 
to suggest that this incompatibi-. 
lity of the peasant-owner type of 
agrarian structure to agricultural 
development may hold good even 
for the Asian countries. As is 
evident, our hypothesis is just 
the opposite. 


. Raising Marital Age 


BHAGWANT RAO DUBEY 


NDIA maintains nearly 14.6 per 
I cent of the world population in 
about 2.4 per cent of the 
world. Since our economic deve- 
lopment, offset by the rapidly in- 
creasing population, appears to be 
small, the Government was oblig- 
ed to accept family planning as a 
national policy, and to review the 
progress in this field periodically, 
to set new goals and to suggest 
effective alternatives to arrest the 
population growth. At present 
the Government is aiming at 
reducing the birth rate to 25 
from 41 per 1000. 


Vigorous Campaign , 

All out efforts are being made 
to make the family planning 
devices known to and accepted by 
the people, and a vigorous cam- 
paign to popularise certain 
devices, such as vasectomy, tube- 
ctomy, and IUCD, being more 
effective than others, has been 
launched. Now a proposal is 
under consideration of the Union 
and State Governments to raise 
the age of marriage for boys and 
girls as a family planning 
measure. Malthus also empha- 
sised the need for marital post- 
ponement as an effective method 
to avert a demographic catastro- 


phy. 
` NOVEMBER28, 1969 


The existing legal age of 
marriage for boys and girls is 
18 and 15 years respectively which 
is proposed to be raised to 21 in 
the case of boys and 18 in the 
case of girls since the demograp- 
hers are of the view that the fe- 
males are most fertile between 15- 
20 years of age. If the age of 
consent of the girls is raised to 18, 
it will not only have salutary 
effect on the prospective mothers, 
but the fertility span will also be 
reduced by three years. Thus, it 
will be a positive and fool-proof 
check on our ever increasing 
population. 

The age at which the girls are 
ordinarily married gives a clue to 
the position of women in the 
society. An early age of marriage 
suggests that the girls play no or 
little role in the espousal; that the 
girls can be given in marriage for 
pecuniary considerations by the 
elders; that the bride price can be 
in vogue; that the connubial rela- 
tions do not extend beyond the 
caste; that the female education 
is neglected; that the girls are 
subjected to the hazards of early 
and frequent pregnancies etc. 
Indeed, higher age of marriage 
is desirable for freeing the society 
from the shackles of many social 
evils. ` 

It is an established fact that 


there isa reciprocal relation bet- 
ween population and social struc- 
ture; that is to say the social 
structure influences the popula- 
tion changes and the population 
changes in turn, affect the social 
structure. A policy to arrest the 
population growth, without taking 
note of the social structure, is 
likely to boomerang. The pro- 
posal to raise the age of consent 
is a case in point. 

The two aspects of the age of 
marriage, namely, demographic 
and social, should be separately 
and closely examined. From 
the demographic stand point, the 
higher age of marriage is prefer- 
red because it ensures a positive 
reduction in the birth-rate, by 
cutting down the fertility span 
particularly in the period when 
the females are feared to be 
highly fertile. Such a move will 
also have a wholesome effect on 
the mothers and their childern. 

In a society where contracep- 
tion is not widely and expertly 
practised, the late marriages will 
help lower the birth-rate, besides 
creating an atmosphere conducive 
for higher education of the boys 
and girls. Looked at from the 
sociological angle, higher age of 
matriage will improve the position 
of women vis-a-vis the women 
abroad and the men at home. 


Grave Mistake 


Though in India, social, cco- 
nomic, and political consideration 
warrant a change in the age of 
marriage, the social structure is 
unlikely to favour it. The social 
planners at the top make a grave 
mistake in formulating the sche- 
mes by keeping in view the condi- 
tions observed in other countries. 
Their imagination seldom goes 
beyond the urban or semi-urban 
settings in this country. 

The age of marriage in 
the urban areas, based on 
calculations of 1961 Census, 
is 23.9 and 17.8  vears for 
boys and girls respectively. This 
is what the Government wants to 
achieve by raising the age of 
marriage. The real problem exists 
in the villages where the bulk of 
the population lives and where the 
marriages take place around 15 
years of age. It is in the villages 
that the impact of the rise in the 
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age of marriage will be felt the 
most. 

A regulation aimed at raising 

the age of marriage will not mate- 
tially affect those living in the 
„urban centres where educational 
facilities are easily available and 
where job opportunities exist to 
keep the girls adquately occupied 
till they are married. With the 
spread of higher education and. 
westernisation, not only’ do the 
boys marry late, but the demand 
for educated brides to tap addit- 
ional sources of income for main- 
taining a better standard of living 
is also on the increase. Needless 
to say, norms are changing very 
fast in urban India. 


Sccial Stagnation 


Changes in rural India, parti- 
cularly in the economic spheres, 
-have been tremendous. But so 
far as the family life, particularly 
the marital aspect, is concerned, 
the society is moving very slowly. 
In the villages, early marriage is 
still the norm because no obje- 
tive conditions outside the family 
life, such as educational facilities 
and job opportunities for the 
girls, have been created that may 
warrant a change in the marital 
age. 

i The social life of the farmers 
has not changed much. Unlike 
the urban areas, the qualities 
sought in a bride are not educa- 
tion and ability to take up a job, 
but her ability to attend to house- 
hold chores efficiently, besides 
extending active cooperation to 
her busband on the field. The 
social system of the villages is 
such that an unmarried girl on 
attainment of puberty becomes 
an eye-sore to the parents and 
and object of ridicule and criti- 
cism for the community at 
large. 
Before introducing a change in 
the age of marriage, the Govern- 
ment should examine the possibi- 
lities of providing suitable alter- 
natives to keep the girls occupied 
upto the age of 18. Incidentally 
the age of marriage in girls was 
high in the Vedic Age because 
they were given higher education. 
In the post-Vedic era, ihe idea 
of giving higher education to the 
girls was discouraged and conse- 
quently the age of marriage wit- 
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nessed a fall. Similarly, now the 
object of raising the marital age will 
be realized without difficulty, as 
has been done in urban areas, if 
alternatives for keeping the girls 
occupied are made available. 

In the proposed legislation, a 
post of Child Marriage Preven- 
tion Officer‘ has been envisaged 
to see that boys and girls before 
21 and 18, respectively, are not 
married and those guilty, are 
brought to book. In a demo- 
cratic set up such a move may be 
thwarted for want of favourable 
public opinion. 

When the Sarda Act, which 
is now being sought to be 
amended to raise the age of 
marriage, was under formulation, 
Gandhiji was asked to give his 
views on the issue. His reply 
was that he was for raising the 
age of marriage of girls to even 
21 and was not even oppose to 
a legislation in this regard; but 
what he emphasised most was 
the cultivation of public opinion 
in its favour. 

The same is true even today. 
The Sarda Act made the legal 
age of marriage 15, the amend- 
ment will raise it to 18. The 
point to be considered is would 
the parents in villages like to 
keep the girls unmarried for a 
longer time after they have attained 
puberty? 

The Government would do 
well to spend the mony, earma- 
ked forthe maintenance of the 
office of the Child Marriage 
Prevention Officer, on cultiva- 
tion of public opinion, in 
providing suitable alternatives 
for keeping the girls busy, and 
on spreading the message of 
Family Planning. Higher legal 
age of marriage, as a method of 
Family Planning, being contrary 
to religious values and prevalent 
norms of early marriages, is 
likely to do more harms than 
good to the movement of family 
planning. 


Parents’ Role 


In the existing Indian social 
conditions, the parents can play- 
a decisive role in raising the age 
of marriage. Generally speaking, 
in a society where the boys and 
girls select their own spouses, 
the marital age tends to be high 


because they have to be old 
enough to indulge in courtship 
and be equipped to take up a 
job so that economically they are 
not dependent on parents. If 
need be, they could set up a 
separate house. 

In the‘ten civil marriages 
contracted between 1966-68 in 
Bharatpur district of Rajasthan 
State, no bridegroom was below 
25 years of age, and no bride, 
except one of 16 years, was below 
20 years of age. 

Ordinarily, people resort 
to civil marriages where 
the decision to marry is mainly 
taken in contravention of the 
social norms. Where the joint- 
family is the norm and marriages 
are arranged by the parents, the 
age of marriage is low because 
the boys and girls do not have 
to acquire any ‘skill to indulge 
in courtship, and besides econo- 
mic independence is not necessary 
since the joint family offers 
the . required protection ahd 
security. 


Late Marriages 


For'the parents, the marriage 
of the children adds to the 
prestige of the family; often the 
marriage of grandchildren is 
sought even at an early age for 
the satisfaction of aged grand- 
parents and for their presumed 
salvation. The entrenched social 
values also encourage pre-puberty 
marriages. These factors are 
responsible for prevalence of 
early marriages in rural India. 

However, the parents in urban 
India, regardless of their caste 
affiliations, are showing marked 
preference for late marriages 
since they have realised that their 
children with higher education 
would be better equipped to 
compete for jobs, and that the 
parent would lead a comfortable 
life in old-age if the sons were 
better placed. i 

This gives a strong incentive 
to invest money; earmarked for 
marriage, on education. It shows 
that the parents can play an 
effective role in raising the age 
of marriage, and it is incumbent 
on all, concerned with the popu- 
lation problem of the country, 
to think how this can be 
done. 
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Lenin : A Scientist, Revolutionary and Statesman 


A. M. BUNYANTSEV 


Ii addressing the international meeting of journa- 
lists dedicated to the memory of Vladimir Lenin, 

whose birth centenary is approaching, I would 
like to begin by explaining why Lenin, being already 
head ofthe Soviet Government, in filling out the 
census questionnaire put down in the column “voca- 
tion”: “Literary man.” 


Some people who write about Lenin are inclined 
to attribute this to Lenin’s exceptional modesty. 
One can partly agree with this explanation if modesty 
is understood to mean a truthful self-appraisal, a 
conscious striving to be unassuming dictated by 
upbringing or principle. But had Lenin called him- 
self a “Literary man” only out of modesty that 
would have been a gesture, something artificial affec- 
ted, that is, something absolutely alien to him. 


Simple Life 


It is beyond doubt that Lenin by his entire per- 
sonal life and behaviour charmed all people around 
him by his modesty. But the whole point is that 
he never gave thought to the impression he made, 
to the need not to play up his role. He remained 
himself, up to details in every-day life. For example, 
when the. revolution made the fashion a democra- 
tically austere uniform consisting of a leather jacket, 
a long shirt (a la. Tolstoy), a greatcoat and boots, he 
invariably wore the tie and vest associated with the 
“old regime.” He lived a simple life, in accord with 
his habits, which by the way differed little from those 
of his old comrades in struggle, and in any case was 
far from self-bglittlement. 


Lenin filled out the questionnaire in a business” 


like way, because the term “‘literary man” at that 
time preserved in the Russian language the special 
meaning that was unknown in West European 
languages. Ever since the days of Radischev to be 
a literary man in Russia meant to fight for social 
progress. This calling demanded service to society 
and there was reason why Saltykov-Shchedrin in a 
letter before his death urged his son “to prefer the 
calling of literary man to any other.” 

Lenin’s literary endeavour was a process of con- 
tinuous blending of the publicist’s word with direct 
- This contribution by the distinguished Soviet academician was 

_ presented before the International Meeting of Journalists from 
-90 countries in connection with Lenin birth centenary held in 
Leningrad last montb. 
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political action, including statesmanship. The word 
‘is not an ossified sound nor simply material of a 


sort, no, the word is also action, as Lenin often 


repeated”, the Soviet poet Tvardovsky said. Indeed, 
Lenin always and proudly regarded himself as the 
Party’s literary man, and he was the Bolshevik 
Party’s Literary Man Number One. 


In the fitfy volumes of his works, big scientific 
studies intermingle with newspaper articles commen- 
ting on the most burning issues of the day. In these 
scientific, publicist works of different genres, not 
only general principles but also specific facts area 
fusion of the word and the deed, of science and 
politics, theory and practical action. 

In the historico-philosophical sense the unity of 
revolutionary theory and practice is, according to 
Lenin, an objective demand of all human, social 
activity. But to proclaim this unity is as easy as it 
is hard to realise it. The point is that in the very 
activity of a politician (having in mind a serious 
politican and thinker) there is not only much in 
common with the activity of a scientist but also 
essential differences. A politician is doomed to 
defeat if he falls behind life, but at the same time he 
must not run too far ahead, otherwise he faces the 
danger of breaking away from reality and failing in 
all his undertakings; on the other hand, the scientist 
must outstrip the attained level of thought and 
knowledge. 


Scientist and Politician 


To the scientist the truth is the more important; 
to the political leader, the results are the more 
important. The political leader cannot get along 
without practical, tangible current achievements, 
because this is a requisite for his further leadership. 
Coming events might confirm his perspicacity and 
correctness, but until that happens he may find him- 
self ejected from the thick of mass action. 

The capacity of making discoveries, the ability 
to outstrip reality and ultimately to foresee the future 
is rooted in the very nature of scientific thought if it 
is really profound. A scientist is able to continue 
his work even if he isnot understood by his con- 
temporaries. He creates in the well-ordered realm 
of logic and, proceeding from the facts, from reality, 
brings out in pure form the basic trends of social 
processes, constructs their generalised models. 
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A political leader has to deal with rough empirics, 
mass spontaneous forces in which thousands of 
. individual phenomena are contradictorily and, so to 
say, “illogically” intertwined in endlessly changing 
zigzags, hardly discernible combinations, where a 
certain moment, some detail not obligatory and 
accidental from the viewpoint of the main lines of 
world history, may suddenly, become decisive. <A 
scientist has no right to compromise ; a political 
leader must master this art. 
From this difference, apparently, follow definite 
difficulties and even dangers which both the scientist 
and the political leader encounter. How can the 


scientist avoid breaking away from the real historical 


movement he studies, avoid turning the harmony of 
his principles into ossified dogmas? And how can 
the political leader avoid sinking in the morass of 
petty politics, avoid crossing the boundary which 
separates realism and flexibility as a means of 
implementing the principles from a lack of princi- 
ples? 


Advantageous Policy 


To coordinate lofty ideals with a business-like, 
prosaic, successful advance, the recommendations 
of theory and the mood of the masses, consistency 
of thought and political advantage—this indeed is 
a highly complicated task. Lenin splendidly appre- 
ciated it and was able to accomplish it, as no one 
else. He liked to say that the most advantageous 
policy for us was the policy in which moral values 
and principles coincided with scientific proof. 
Such a policy brings the idea closer to reality, com- 
bines the logic of theory with the interests of the 
widest masses through their tireless inclusion into 
the stream of conscious and organised revolutionary 
remaking of life. 

Perhaps it is this triple combination—impenetra- 
tion of scientific, logical profundity and consistency, 
revolutionary humanist aim-setting and business-like 
political realism—that comprises the secret and the 
attractiveness of Lenin’s activity. Only he who 
himself consistently follows these principles has a 
right to consider bimself a Leninist. 

Lenin, following Marx and Engels, set himself 
the task of expressing the interests of the mass 
through theory, without, however, sacrificing the 
interests of the mass to “pure”? theory. This is a 
primary principle of the Marxist world outlook and 
policy, and it rests on a deep-seated foundation. 

Every scientific theory for its very nature demands 
internal integrity, a system, logical completeness 
within itself; it strives, as it were, for seclusion. 
This is an objective tendency. It is not rooted in a 
doctrinaire frame of mind or the ill-will of some 
individual. This tendency is especially intensified 
and assumes a specific character when a social theory 
is institutionalised, that is, becomes the ideological 
foundation for the functioning of political institutions 
and organisations and acquires normative importance 
for their existence. 

After the advent of Communists to power, as 
Lenin streessed, the tendency towards excessive 
seclusion of theory rises, and for this reason the 
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demands for constantly correlating theory with. 
life, with the experience of the masses themselves, 
also rise. 

On the eve of the October Revolution Lenin 
wrote: “We do not claim that Marx or Marxists know 
the road to socialism in all its concrete aspects. This 
is nonsense. We know the direction of this road, 
we know what class forces lead along this road but 
concretely, practically this will be : demonstrated 
only by the experience of the millions when they 
undertake this cause.” 

Lenin tirelessly derided people who thought that 
a revolution could be made according to books. 
These people, Lenin wrote, “cannot even imagine 
that future revolutions in Eastern countries with an 
immeasurably bigger population and immeasurably 
greater diversity of social conditions will undoubtedly 
present us with greater specifics than the Russian 
revolution.” i ‘ 

Lenin further stated: “A text-book written 
according to Kautsky, no doubt, was a very useful 
thing at the time. But itis high time to give up 
the idea that this text-book supposedly foresaw all 
the forms of development of future world history. 
It would be timely to regard as simple fools all who 
think so.” 

Someone might spitefully ask: what about any 
textbook written according to Lenin? Well, anyone 
who in our days would deny new ideas and solutions 
solely on the ground that Lenin said nothing about 
them would merely show that he had learned nothing 
from Lenin. Lenin never understood the adoption 
of political decisions on the basis of scientific theory 
as “fitting? a policy to some or other propositions 
of Marxist theory. Such “fitting” would signify 
dogmatism so alien to the Leninist way of think- 
ing. 


Decree on Land 


Lenin’s attitude to questions of agrarian policy, 
which were of particular importance for Russia, 
offered a- splendid model of a creative approach to 
the solution of highly intricate issues. It is not by 
accident that one of the first decrees of the Soviet 
state was the Decree on Land which incorporated 
“The Peasant Mandate on the Land” drawn up even 
prior to the revolution on the basis of 242 local 
peasant mandates. 

It will be recalled that Lenin stressed the duality 
ofthe Mandate which reflected the genuine aspira- 
tions of the peasants,-but also included illusory, 
Utopian elements. These elements were associated ` 
with petty-bourgeois faith in the possibility of 
eliminating, with the help of equalitarian land 
tenure, property inequality, exploitation and the 
ruin of the mass of the peasantry. 

The genuine way, in the opinion of Marxists, 
lay in the conversion of private production into 
social production. But the Soviet Government 
headed by Lenin, while aware, of the Utopian - 
nature of some propositions of the Peasant Mandate 
adopted it completely, turning it into a state direc- 
tive.: To act otherwise would have meant to rob the 
proletarian revolution of support of the peasantry 
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and doom it to failure, to renounce the revolution’s 
future for the sake of preserving the “purity of 
Marxist policy”. 

But the adoption of the Peasant Mandate did not 
mean the transition to a stand of sheer pragmatism. 
Had Lenin, had the Party adopted this Mandate, 
saying nothing about the fundamentally erroneous 
and illusory nature of a number of its propositions, 
had they pretended to be unconditional supporters of 
the Mandate, this would have turned their activity 
into pure petty politics. But the Communists openly 
stated their position. 


New State Forms 


Speaking at the Second All-Russia Congress of 
Soviets during the discussion of the Decree on Land 
Lenin said: “Voices are being raised here that the 
decree itself and the Mandate were drawn up by the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. What of it? Does it matter 
who drew them up? As a democratic government, 
we cannot ignore the decision of the masses of the 
people, even though we may disagree with it. In 
the fire of experience, applying the decree in practice, 
and carrying it out locally, the peasants will them- 
selves realise where the truth lies... Experience is the 
best teacher and it will show who is right. Let the 
peasants solve this problem from one end and we 
shall solve it from the other. Experience will oblige 
us to draw together in the general stream of revolu- 
tionary creative work, in the elaboration of new 
state forms.” 

When Lenin spoke about the mutual drawing 
together of theory and the interests of the masses 
this was not a rhetorical turn of speech or simply a 
tactical manoeuvre. This was a principle he steadfast- 
ly followed. The wishes of the masses, according to 
Lenin, are in no way some kind of an undesirable, 
non-socialist element of the situation (even if they are 
really far removed from a scientific socialist project), 
but a component of the process from which socialism 
might and will also grow—even contrary to the 
“rules”. 

Dogmatism in politics is not only the uncritical 
following of obsolete directives and propositions 
which no longer conform to the real needs and condi- 
tions. Dogmatism is also the outright deduction of 
political decisions from separate, even though abso- 
lutely correct (correct not only yesterday but even 
today) theoretical propositions, taken by themselves 
without considering all the interconnections and inter- 
dependencies. Lenin never thought that the Com- 
munists already possessed the truth in its full scope, 
that in guestion could only be a revision of positions 
by others but not by Communists. Lenin was cap- 
able of renouncing propositions the error of which 
was demonstrated by the course of the revolution. 

As early as the spring of 1921 the Party put for- 
ward the orthodox idea of organising the direct 
exchange, without money, of the produce of peasant 
farms for the products of industry. In autumn of the 
same year Lenin wrote: “‘...It was assumed that 
products of industry would be exchanged more or 
less in a socialist way for products of agriculture in 
the entire state...What happened actually? It turned 
out that the goods exchange failed in the sense of 
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becoming a purchase and sale.” 

And so, only in the course of practical activity 
did the peasantry, on the one hand, become convinc- 
ed that under small-scale farming it is impossible in 
any circumstances to break out of the contradictions 
of commodity production which leads to the rise of 
capitalist exploiters and exploited wage workers; 
on the other hand, the scientific theory, by which the 
Soviet state is guided, was enriched with the doctrine 
of the need for widely utilising commodity-money 
relations for the socialist remaking of agriculture; 
today, we may add, also for ensuring the normal and 
efficient functioning of the socialistically transformed 
economy itself. 

Today there are no few men inthe West, in the 
East and in our country, in whose mind the concept 
“profit” and “‘socialism’? are no more compatible 
than “fire” and “water”. It seems to such men that 
our economic reform is a retreat leading us to “rap- 
prochement” with capitalism. This gives some men 
the pretext for gleefully proclaiming “convergence” 
and others for branding us “Right revisionists.” 
Nearly half a century ago Lenin thoroughly derided 
these groundless hopes and panicky screams. In this 
case, as in many others, Lenin’s views have a power- 
ful and timely ring today. 

No less essential is another aspect of this matier. 
Marxist “experts” have written and spoken on many 
occasions that the adoption of the Decree on Land, 
as many other steps of the same kind, were merely a 
tactical manoeuvre, and not a sincere position of 
principle. In so doing, they take for granted thit a 
position of principle and a tactical effect are two 
incompatibles, like genius and villainy. In the realm 
of cheap politics this is really the case. 


Tactically Successful 


In the sphere of big politic in the sphere of 
revolutionary activity, as Lenin understood it, there 
is nothing more harmful than the replacing of 
intelligence by cunning and politics by play in 
politics, the contradiction between the socialist aim 
and the non-socialist meins. The means employed 
by Lenin have never been simple and only tactical 
and for this reason they have invariably been the 
most successful tactically. They led to the goal, 
because they openly and honestly proceeded from it. 

Before a political leader who steers the ship of 
the Party or the state through the stormy sea of 
life two dangers always arise like Scylla and Charyb- 
dis: dogmatism and pragmatism. Blind and obstinate 
adherence to a course set once and for all, brings 
inevitable failure. Buta similar end is in store for 
one who obediently, for the sake of a momentary 
advantage, subjects the ship to all the caprices of the 
winds and tides. 

It would seem that these two types of politicians, 
the dogmatist and the pragmatist, are poles apart. 
But history has repeatedly offered instances of how 
inveterate dogmatists turned into unprincipled 
pragmatists with amazing ease, and vice versa. If 
we think about it, there is nothing amazing in such 
metamorphoses. For all their seeming difference 
dogmatism and pragmatism have a common basis (if 
the absence of something can be called a common 
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feature). A scientific foundation under policy is 
lacking in both of them. 

Here is an example of the amazing ability organi- 
cally and naturally to combine in one’s activity 
scientific objectivity with political realism and 
revolutionary adherence to principle, a gift which 
enabled Lenin to rise over both outright dogmatism 
which takes pride inits orthodoxy, and over the 
narrow utilitarian approach which abhors revoluti- 
onary romanticism. I am referring to the foreign 
policy of the young Soviet state which Lenin 
elaborated during the period of the international 
conferences in Genoa and The Hague in 1922. 

As the battles of the Clvil War ended, what but 
recently seemed inconceivable—the existence of a 
socialist country surrounded by capitalist states— 
became a fact, politically, militarily and economi- 
cally. 

At the beginning of 1922, Soviet Russia was 
invited to an international conference convened to 
discuss the situation and prospects of postwar 
Europe. In these conditions the question naturally 
arose, what line had the world’s first workers’ and 
peasants’ state to follow in face of the powerful, but 
by far not united, camp of countries surrounding it. 

The “Lefts” (and they were no few in numbers 
at the time) urged the Party to firmly adhere to 
irreconcilable positions ‘“‘of~ principle’, not to 
sacrifice the Communist idea to temporary material 
advantages from agreement with the capitalist 
countries and to deliver at the forthcoming conference 
scathing speeches against bourgeois pacifists, stressing 
the inevitability of the forcible overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie, of new imperialist wars, and so on and 
so forth. On the other hand, there were also some 
Party members (they were called the “Rights” at 
that time) who insisted on “reconciliation” with the 
hostile world at the price of any concessions, any 
unprincipled deal with bourgeois politicians. 


Irreconcilable Contradictions 


Lenin argued differently. We naturally adhere 
to the principles of communism, he said. We 
would be bad Communists if we were to forget 
about the irreconcilable contradictions between 
labour and capital. Of course, imperialism as a 
whole is reactionary and aggressive, and it is 
absolutely unforgivable to forget these elementary 
truths of the Party programme. But why must we 
shut our eyes to the fact that among the bourgeoisie 
there isa wing which gravitates towards a military 
solution of the issue and a wing which gravitates 
towards pacifism, even if itis of the poorest kind 
and is inconsistent form our, Communist point of 
view? 

It goes without saying that itis not a matter of 
indifference to us whether we deal with bourgeois 
pacifists or frank arch reactionaries. Why not try 
to disunite in Genoa the countries of the camp 
encircling us, why not single out the pacifist wing 
and enter into negotiations with it? 

It is said that bourgeois pacifists offer only 
palliatives and minor reforms which are harmless 
for capitalism, Lenin wrote. Indeed, we do not 
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have much faith in the efficacy of their programme. 
It is almost useless, because radical changes are 
required for solving the basic problems facing 
Europe. But under certain conditions this programme 
could nonetheless ease the hard lot of the peoples. 
Have we the right not to try this possibility, even 
though problematical and nebulous, for an easier, 
peaceful way out for mankind from the blind alley 
into which it had been driven by imperialism? Lenin 
asked. Have we a right consciously to reconcile 
ourselves to the grave losses which war involves if 
there is even one chance in a thousand to avoid them? 


Peaceful Evolution 


We have no such right. We shall do everything 
in our power to prevent this calamity, we will agree 
to any concession and sacrifice to prevent another 
war, Lenin said. That is why we must declare as 
permissible, from our point of view, and desirable 
trade and agreement with the pacifist wing of the 
bourgeoisie as one “‘of the few chances for a peaceful 
evolution of capitalism towards a new system, in which 
we. as Communists, have little faith, but are ready and 
consider it our duty to try.” it was pointed out in 
the draft decision of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on the task 
of the Soviet delegation to Genoa, written by Lenin. 

And this means, Lenin stressed, that it is not 
necessary to utter “horrifying words” at the con- 
ference, it js not necessary to expound there our pro- 
gramme in detail and to shift to agitation for commu- 
nism (this would be a mere waste of time). Moreover 
the Soviet delegates had themselves to expound a 
bourgeois pacifist programme, incorporating it in 
its proposals in order to strengthen the Left, refor- 
mist wing of the bourgeoisie and increase its chances 
in the struggle against the conservatives. 

To come out with a ‘‘bourgeois-pacifist pro- 
gramme”? This seemed incomprehensible. Lenin 
who during the First World War branded in dozens 
of articles and speeches bourgeois-pacifism with its 
slogan of peace and disarmament, was proposing 
to come to Genoa with a Pacifist programme? Even 
G. V. Chicherin, outstanding 20th-century diplomat 
and one of the most brilliant minds in the Council 
of People’s Commissars headed by Lenin, a man 
internally perhaps more prepared than others for 
the perception of this Leninist idea, became confused 
for a moment. “All my life I denounced petty-bour- 
geois illusions and now in my old age the political 
Bureau is compelling me to produce petty-bourgeois 
illusions. None of us is able to produce such things, 
does not even know what sources to utilise,” he 
wrote to Lenin. 

“But where, who and when denied the utilisation 
of pacifists for disorganising the enemy, the bourge- 
oisie?”’ Lenin replied. Of course, our readiness to 
make concessions is not limitless, and those who 
intend to dictate terms to Soviet Russia as to a van- 
quished country are greatly mistaken, Lenin stressed. 
But we can meet half-way those who are ready to 
engage in business-like negotiations with us, recog- 
nising under certain conditions part of the old state 
debts, giving foreign capitalists advantageous conces- 
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sions, and so on. It was necessary to stress that “We 
consider it our duty, in order to achieve the econo- 
mic agreement we want, to do everything within our 
power for the possibly broadest fulfilment of at 
least a certain part of this pacifist programme.” 


Genoa Programme 


The Soviet delegation to Genoa submitted such a 
programme which, contained definite proposals on the 
reduction of armaments. The Leninist policy of 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social 
systems, which Soviet Russia steadfastly pursued 
from its very first days, once again demonstrated its 
vitality—this is attested to by the Treaty of Rapallo 
concluded with Germany during the course of the 
Genoa conference. 

The Leninist ideas, which were reflected in a 
number of documents written by the head of the 
Soviet state during the preparations for and during 
the Genoa conference and were a direct continuation 
and development of the thoughts he voiced as far 
back as the period of the Brest peace talks in 
1917-1918, formed the foundation of the Soviet 
Union’s peace-loving foreign policy during the rise 
of the anti-Hitler coalition in the second world 
war. 

Only a few years prior to the war the very 
possibility of an alliance between the USSR and 
the biggest capitalist powers, the United States and 
Britain, seemed an Utopia to very many men, more- 
over, not only in the bourgeois world. For this 
Utopia to become reality it was necessary to perceive, 
that is, theoretically to understand the profound 
shift which had occurred in the political develop- 
ment of the world. For this it was necessary to 
realise that fascism was not only a variety of a 
military dictatorship, that it was a deadly menace 
to democracy, threatening to enslave viable states, 
to annihilate entire nations and ultimately to bring 
about the degeneration and savagery of all mankind. 
We concluded an allianee with bourgeois democracy 
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against fascism and saved human civilisation, in- 
including bourgeois democracy. 

The lessons of the Second World War are very 
important today, too, it is unforgivable to forget 
them. Loyalty to the Leninist tradition is now 
embodied in the principle of peaceful co-existence, 
inseparable from struggle against the self-same 
“rudely bourgeois, aggressively bourgeois, reactionary 
bourgeois” camp of international capitalism, as 
Lenin called it. In this struggle we are ready to 
cooperate with all social forces who are opposed to 
imperialist brigandage and champion the satisfaction 
of the basic interests of all the peoples, however 
much ofa sin this might seem to “‘Left” adventurers 
who are ready to sacrifice vast masses for the sake 
of their dogmas. 

Let us note that Lenin’s advice on the need for 
a differentiated approach to different elements of the 
capitalist system fully applies to the spiritual sphere 
where it would be especially absurd to speak of some 
single “bourgeois” culture, without singling out in 
it progressive, humanist and democratic streams 
and to cast, overboard, following the method of 
anarchist violence, all achievements of the human 
mind without exception 

Lenin, of course, was aware that pacifism is not 


- merely an invention of the liberal bourgeoisie, but a 


real historical fact, expressing, even though in im- 
mature, quite illusory form, the sentiments and 
basic interests of the broadest masses. Lenin ad- 
mitted the possibility of a “peaceful’’ road to the 
new system, though the chances for it were very 
slim. In foreign policy his method was the same as 
in home policy and between such remote things as 
the spontaneity of European pacifism and the spon- 
taneity of Russian peasant equalitarianism, as the 
Soviet position at the Genoa conference and the 
adoption of the Decree on Land there is a deep simi- 
larity in the very approach of a revolutionary and 
socialist to the “unplanned” specific features of the 
streams of history. 

(To be Continued Next Week) 
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Lebanon and Arab World ` 
I. M.P. 


i Beste among the Arab 
LU countries is a prey to 

permanent crises, as Iraq and 
Syria are the factories of coups. 
Deeply divided between Christians 
and Muslims, between pro Wes- 
terners and pro Nasserites, Leba- 
non has managed to live with its 
crises because of the fine balance 
struck between the two communi- 
ties and by a do-nothing policy 
which allows the Levantine bus- 
inessmen to pursue new search 
for profits without paying too 
much attention to policies. 

Tt has thus not been in the 
mainstream of Arab politics. It 
talks Arab but thinks Western 
and the Lebanese upper classes 
educated inthe American univer- 
sity of Beirut and the French 
universities will only be too happy 
if the West regard their country 
as an associate member. 

It is this lack of an Arab 
feeling that makes the Lebanese 
unique. The Bedouin and the 
city dwellers, the progressives 
who believe in neither God nor the 
Quran and the reactionaries who 
. want to make Islam into a factor 
in politics and are willing to be 
guided by the Mullahs—share a 
common belief in Arabism. The 
Lebanese, broadly speaking, do 
not; they owe allegiance only to 
Mammon and, when-they want to 
leave the cares of money-making, 
they indulge in pleasure. 


Financial Centre 


Beirut is thus the financial 
and commercial centre of the 
Arab .world, the mountains and 
coasts of Lebanon are the pleasure 
resorts of West Asia. It is to 
Lebanon that Saudi princes and 
Gulf sheikhs come when they 
want to invest money and acquire 
new western educated wives, When 
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the financial empire which centred 
round the Intra Bank collapsed, 
the repercussions were felt not 
only in Lebanon and West Asia 
but also in several countries of 
Western Europe. 

Lebanon’s ambition is to be- 
come the Switzerland of West 
Asia, a combination of an 
international playground and an 
international banking centre. 
It can aspire to become this 
only with the support of the 
West, particularily the United 
States, where the Jews are domi- 
nant in banking. Beirut has no 
intention of getting on the wrong 
side of its powerful jewish neigh- 
bour, Israel. 


Verbal Support 


‘Its willingness to sacrifice the 
Arab cause at the altar of money- 
making is; therefore, not surpri- 
sing. Lebanon, of course, has 
indulged in verbalism; its support 
to the Arab cause is confined 
to words; it never did take any 
action during the 1967 war. Nor 
did Lebanon react strongly when 
in April this year the Israelis 
carried out a punitive raid on 
Beirut airport. 

Itis not that the Arabs of 
Lebanon are not interested in 
the liberation of Palestine, but 
the Muslims who are generally 
willing to see Lebanon 
become an active- member of 
the Arab League are more than 
balanced by the Maronites. After 


~the Beirut raid, men like Pierre - 


Germayel and Raymond Edde, 
not to speak of Camille Chamoun 
were totally opposed to any action 
against the Israelis, they opposed 
even making adequate prepara- 
tions to meet an Israeli inva- 
sion. 


Rashid Karami and other 


moderate leaders suggested increa- 
sed military training for the peo- 
ple, a general mobilization, and 
the strengthening of the Lebanese 
defensive positions ‘on the Israeli 
frontiert, the nationalists who put 


` the cause of Arab liberation before 


increasing the profits of the mer- 
chants and bankers, wanted all-out 
suppor for the guerillas. Germayel 
and Edde were totally opposed to 
any increase in the military 
strength; they wanted an interna- 
tional guarantee for Lebanon’s 
territorial integrity and the neut- 
ralisation of the country, includ- 
ing the posting of UN troops on 
the Israel-Lebanon frontier. 


Guerilla Bases 


The reason was clear, since 
Lebanon has a common frontier 
with Israel, it is only natural that 
the Palestinian guerillas should 
establish bases in Southern Leba- 
non from which to carry out 
operations against Israel. By 
neutralising Lebanon and establi- 
shing a UN presence, the Lebanse 
reactionaries wanted to prevent 
the Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
sation forces from establishing 
itself in Lebanon. It was, there- 
fore, primarily a. move directed - 
against the guerillas, an attempt 
to deny the use of bases in sou- 
thern Lebanon to fellow Arabs. 

The failure of the move ex- 
acerbated relations between the 
guerillas and the Lebanese ruling 
class. The denial by Lebanon of 
its Arab heritage could no longer 
be hidden. There were groups 
within the country who were 
willing to cooperate with the West. 
and Israel against fellow Arabs. 
It was the same group that in 
1958 had asked the Americans . 
to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Lebanon and it knew that 


. American support could be taken 


for granted: 

But the situation in 1969 was 
not the same as in 1958. In that 
year the Americans, because of 
the attitude they had adopted 
towards Britain and France in the 
Suez crisis, were popular with the 
Arabs. The United States at 
that moment did not appear as 
the principal ally of Israel, and 
the Arab regimes were then not as 
progressive as they arenow. The 
Soviet presence in the eastern 
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Mediterranean was not a factor 
to be taken into account. 

In 1969 the Arabs asa people 
have turned bitterly against the 
United States. Washington is 
recognised not only as the princi- 
pal diplomatic backer of Israel 
but also the major supplier of 
arms to that country. The supply 
of Phantoms to Israel was an act 
of provocation but even more 
significant is the revelation that 
American citizens are fighting 
and can fight in the Israeli armed 
forces. 

The Arabs, thus, find that 
their main advantage, their 
numerical superiority, is at no 
avail; Israel can depend on US 
manpower. And what the United 

tates is doing today the other 
Western states will do tomor- 
row. 
But the real difference between 
1958 and 1969 is the growth of 
Soviet naval power in the Medi- 
terranean acting as a deterrent to 
Western gunboat diplomacy. 
American intervention on the 
1958 model can lead to an inter- 
nationalisation of the West Asian 
conflict and with a considerable 
part of the American army com- 
mitted in Vietnam, Washington 
was not enthusiastic about an in- 
tervention in Lebanon. 


Arabs Infuriated 


Yet the State Department, 
though fully aware of the limita- 
tions on American military inter- 
vention, resorted to issuing a 
warning, expressing its interest 
in the territorial integrity of 
lebanon which served to infuriate 
the Arabs because at the time of 
the Beirut raid, Washington 
though expressing its distress at 
the Israeli raid, did not issue any 
warning to Israel or express any 
concern for Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity. The only Western 
country which didit that time 
was France, and French action 
was welcomed throughout the 
Arab world. 

The situation was not similar 
but the Lebanese reactionaries and 
their Western mentors acted as if 
nothing had changed. The April 
raid was the warning signal, but 
since summer is the time when 
the tourists visit and the Levan- 
tines are willing to sacrifice every- 
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thing to safeguard their financial 
interests, they waited for the end 
of the tourist season. 

The political climate too was 
favourable, Lebanon had been 
without a government since April, 
Rashid Karami was a caretaker. 


‘Encouraged by the reactionaries, 


the army chief was prepared to 
move against the guerillas. Since 
Karami was an open and outspo- 
ken supporter of the guerillas, he 
was not consulted, his approval 
was not sought for. 


Political Climate 


The army chief supported by 
the President decided to place 
limitations on guerilla activity. 
What he failed to take into acount 
was that the guerillas were quite 
capable of hitting back and that 
they could count on the support 
of a considerable section of the 
Lebanese people. ` What is more, 
it was considered by every Arab 
Government to be a move against 
the Arab people and the govern- 
ments were willing to put the 


possible consequences of the 
action before. the Lebanese 
authori es. 

Syria threatened to move 


troops to help the freedom figh- 
ters. Iraq warned that its army 
will back the Liberation forces 
anywhere in the Arab world, 
Libya broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions, and Algeria threatened to 
withdraw its ambassador. In 
Lebanon itself, there were massive 
demonstrations in support of the 
guerillas. The United Arab 
Republic sent a special represen- 
tative to Beirut to talk to the 
Lebanese authotities to see reason 
and the commander of the Libera- 
tion army wentto Beirut to tell 
the reactionaries that the guerillas 
will fight to the bitter end, if 
need be. 

The success of the Lebanese 
move depended on quick and 
effective action. The Liberation 
army had to be destroyed at one 
stroke, its bases occupied and its 
arms captured. A prolonged 
action would lead to a civil war 
and the Arab people would not 
have tolerated the crushing of a 
genuine liberation movement by 
a regime in the service of imperia- 
lism. 

Yet, the split in the Arab 


world, with Arabs fighting Arabs, 
would have made a mockery of 
Arab unity in face of Israeli 
ageression, for the Lebanese 
reactionaries would have willingly 
accepted the aid of the West. In 
order to prevent this, it was 
thought necessary to have a com- 
promise settlement, which would 
restore the status quo ante. 

But any such compromise will 
be a mistoke, for it will 
merely postpone the issue and 
further complicate matters. The 
desire for compromise is based on 
a misreading of the current poli- 
tical situation in the Arab world 
and a compromise with reaction 
will only weaken the Arab 
cause. 

What exactly is the signific ince 
of the Lebanese action against the 
guerillas? The growth of the 
Palestinian nationalism has intro- 
duced a new quantity into Arab 
politics. The existence of a 
nationalist movement, dedicated 
to liberation and willing to 
sacrifice everything for the achie- 
vement of its objective has made 
it the most radical movement 
in the Arab world. It has the 
potential for becoming a genuinely 
revolutionary movement for, with 
every year, its radicalism has 
grown. Since there appears to 
be no other way of recovering 
Palestine than by fighting, it 
will have to arm itself with an 
ideology. 


Growing Force 


It has now a well-equipped 
and well-trained force of 15,000, 
apart from a division in the 
service of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. Its men are better 
equipped and trained than the 
men of most Arab armies, and in 
most of the refugee camps there 
exists a militia. The guerillas are, 
therefore, a growing force which 
can effectively challenge, if they 
are threatened, the organized 
power of states like Jordan and 
Lebanon. 

It is this aspect of the guerilla 
movement that causes concern to 
the West and the reactionaries. 
The Western press has been talk- 
ing of the Jordanisation of Leban- 
on, meaning thereby the establish- 
ment of guerilla bases in the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Values in USSR 


KAMALESH RAY 


and economic values that 

make the Soviet Union so 
different from the Western coun- 
tries with which we are familiar. 
Soviet values can be baffling to 
the casual observer. It is, how- 
ever, possible to discover the 
striking impact of the system on 
the society in the USSR if one 
takes the trouble to look below 
the surface. 

A United Nations Seminar on 
Scientific and Technical Personnel 
at Tashkent gave me an oppor- 
tunity to have a contact with the 
system in early October. 
Admittedly, a fortnight’s visit is 
too short a time for fully compre- 
hending the system. Though a 
vast country, the rationale of the 
system gives a consistent socio- 
economic base for understanding. 
I venture to share my experience 
and reactions with my readers 
because it provides some new 
insight. 

This is not a travel story. 

I found the people hard work- 
ing, gay and happy. Halfa dozen 
delegates to the Seminar came 
_ from Moscow, who participated 
in the deliberations freely and 
frankly. Local Soviet delegates 
from Tashkent were extremely 
helpful to us in understanding 
their system of working. Matual 
cooperation and appreciation 
between Soviet delegates and 
other delegates from thirty deve- 
loped and developing countries 
were extremely cordial, 


T is perhaps the social values 


Nationa) Priorities 


The socialistic programme in 
the USSR goes bya clear sense 
of national priorities. It does 
not take time fora visitor to 
discover that ‘food, housing, 
public transport, medical care, 
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and education are topmost prio- 
rity items. 

New buildings have come up, 
and the construction is going on 
round the clock. Whichever way 
you look, you see a number of 
tower cranes at work, lifting con- 
crete slabs for walls of the steel- 
framed buildings. A four-storeyed 
building with twenty flats takes 
only six weeks to construct, start- 
ing from the foundation to the 
day of handing over the keys to 
the occupants. 

Tashkent was devastated by 
a severe earthquake on April 26, 


"1966. As many as 75,000 families 


became homeless. In course of 
these three and a half years, every 
one has been allotted an apart- 
ment to live in. More are needed. 
The population of the city of 
Tashkent is 1.3 million or 
13 lakhs. Itis not a very large 
city, but a beautiful one with 
trees, parks, fountains, restau- 
rants, theatres, schools, games 
stadium (65,000 seating capacity) 
and other amenities. 


Housing Programme 


According to the housing 
programme Tashkent will build 
57 million square feet of living 
space by 1970. This means some 
14 million square feet of cons- 
truction per year since 1966. 
Rents are low. The basic monthly 
rent means about 5 percent of 
salary of the allottee. 

Public transport system is 
adequate with buses, tram cars 
and electric trolly buses. Fares 
are very low. There are -50,000 
taxis In the city, and not costly. 

Education is free at all levels 
up to Ph.D., in all subjects. 
Medical treatment is free, includ- 
ing hospitalization. 


Food is inexpensive. Bread 


costs 16’ kopeks (0.16 roubles) 
per kilo, or roughly 64 paise per 
pound. This is about the same 
as here, but their per capita 
national income (100 roubles or 
Rs 800 per head per month) is 
about 18 times ours (Rs 45 per 
month). That makes all the 
difference. Fruits are among the 
low-priced edibles, and Uzbekis- 
tan indeed grows grapes, apples 
and pears in profuse quantities. 
One kg of grapes costs 40 kopeks 
(or, Rs 3.20), but considering 
their high average national, in- 
come, the price stress felt would 
be like 17 paise in this country. 

Large departmental stores are 
always crowded, not that every- 
body is buying out everything. 
Most of the things are expensive. 
Cotton textiles cost Rs 5 to Rs 7 
per metre, shoes between 15 and 
25 roubles or well over Rs 100 a 
pair, Men’s suit may be had for 
60 to 90 roubles, that is Rs 500 
to Rs 700. 


Pricing System 


But, walk over to the music 
counter: you can buy a twelve- 
inch long-playing record for 1.25 
roubles (Rs 10). Books, maga- 
zines and records are extremely 
low-priced. Educational and cul- 
tural items are low priced because 
these are meant to be enjoyed by 
all, and not restricted to the 
higher income group. 

Prices are controlled and fixed 
by the State. This is true of 
manufactured goods as well as 
agricultural produces like food, 
vegetables, cotton, etc. The pri- 
ces are, therefore, fairly uniform 
throughout the USSR. Prices do 
not shoot up overnight, nor is 
there a price spiral going up all 
the time. 

The fixation of prices by the 
government in the USSR, and the 
way they are fixed for different 
items, may appear to us baffling. 
The underlying principle of pric- 
ing appears to be the considera- 
tion of “essentials” and “not-so- 
essentials”. Prices are kept down 
for the basic essentials like food, 
(education and medical care, both 
free), public transport, house rent 
and cultural entertainments. 

These low prices are counter- 
balanced by high prices of some 
other commodities, according to 
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their judgement. While food, in 
general, is inexpensive, chocolate 
is very expensive. The price of 
a slab of chocolate is about 1.70 
roubles or Rs 13.50 which is avai- 
lable here for Rs 2.50, Thus, for 
the price of a piece of chocolate 
in the USSR, one can buy three 
Kilos of grapes together with two 
Kilos of apples, or alternatively, 


two Kilos of sugar or 14 dozens” 


of eggs. 

Why are dresses, shoes and 
suits priced so high? Aren’t they 
essentials? This isa good ques- 
tion. High or low isa relative 
term. Let us, therefore, first see 
it from different standpoints. 
The price of a suit (say 90 roubles 
or Rs 720) is indeed very high 
compared to the price levels of 
food or house rent in the Soviet 
Union. This only tells us of their 
pricing philosophy. 

On the other hand, 90 roubles 
mean 90 per cent of the per capita 
national monthly average income 
of 100 roubles. Though a suit 
may cost Rs 300 in India, it 
means about 670 per cent of our 
national per capita average income 
of Rs 45a month. This explains 
the meaning of high or low price 
at the two economic levels. 

But the basic question has still 
remained unanswered: If clothes 
and shoes are “essentials” why 
are they relatively high-priced in 
that country? Surely, these are 
essentials. They are available. 
Men and women are adequately 
dressed. But price being rela- 
tively high, one cannot afford a 
wardrobe of twenty suits and ten 
pairs of shoes which would not 
be essential except for status 
symbol. 

Pricing under “essentials” and 
“‘not-so-essentials” concepts (as I 
see it) sometimes puzzles us quite 
a bit. For instance, I was carry- 
ing a small size scribbling pad to 
take notes at the Seminar and I 
found it inconvenient. 

I asked the interpreter where 
I could buy a large size scribbling 
pad. He asked me what kind of 
paper I would prefer. I said that 
quality of paper did not matter, 
but I wanted itin the form of a 
large pad. He said, “You can 
get paper of any quality and any 
size, but not in a pad form. We 
don’t make them.” This perhaps 
means that writing paper is 
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essential, but a scribbling pad 
with a cardboard backing is not 
so essential. 

There was no luxury of room- 
service for bed tea at the hotel. 
I was missing my early morning 
cup of tea. I struck at a simple 
solution. If I could buy a ther- 
mos flask, I could fill it with hot 
tea at night from the restaurant 
and drink it in the morning. 

lasked my interpreter about 
buying a thermos. He said, 
“You may not get it. We do not 
produce thermos in large quanti- 
ties, and whatever come to the 
stores, sell away immediately.” 
He did not seem to attach much 
importance to the suggestion for 
increasing the production capacity 
of this simple item which we 
consider very essential for good 
living. People there perhaps do 
not miss a thermos because 
restaurants and cold or hot drink 
kiosks are to be found all over 
the place. 


Not Essential 


Thermos flask, to them, is 
not so essential an item for good 
living. But wines and liquors 
for good living are in plentiful 
supply, and available at reason- 
able prices. We went to visita 
famous horticultural research 
centre where they grow hundreds 
of varieties of grapes, apples and 
pears. They experiment on 
new varieties of wine, and the 
successful ones are given out for 
production and marketing. 
Research workers get bonuses. The 
sale of the produces in their 
experimental farms is sufficient to 
make the research organisation 
self-sustaining. Their annual 
budget is 7 million roubles or 
over Rs 5 crores. 

_ The Soviet people still main- 
tain some of the old social values. 


Students show high respect to 
teachers and elders (this is “news” 
for many countries now)! l did not 
see rowdy elements or misbehav- 
ing teenagers on the streets. 


Human Appreciation 


All children go to school. There 
is no illiteracy, no unemployment. 
There is a craze for higher educa- 
tion. Higher and technical 
education are not only sought by 
the students but by the state which 
wants better educated personnel to 
work in all fields and professions. 
All work is adequately paid for, 
and no work is considered beneath 
one’s dignity. 

One of our guides spoke 
excellent English, and proved to 
be extremely helpful and know- 
ledgeable, apart from being 
delightfully humorous and cordial. 
After a couple of days of acquain- 
tance the young man gave me his 
card, 4cm x 9cm. An odd size 
indeed, and the card material did 
not show much of sophistication. 
1 shoved it in my pocket. On 
my return to the hotel room, I 
wanted to get the guides name 
correctly. I took out the card 
from my pocket. The card read: 
Oleg Stieffelman, Head of 
Foreign Languages Chair, Tash- 
kent Polytechnical Institute. 

Archaeological departments 
are very active in the USSR. They 
are proud of their past, but more 
proud of the achievements of the 
present generation. Ancient herit- 
age is not only a thing to be 
proud of but also to be taken 
lessons from, even materially. to 
go forward. While visiting a 
copper mine, one of their 
engineers said, “The geological 
staff in the country is very strong. 
but we have often found clues of 
mineral deposits from old 
manuscripts.” 
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DURGAPUR CHEMICALS LTD. 


(A GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL UNDERTAKING) 
ANNOUNCES COMMENCEMENT OF PRODUCTION OF 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


for the first time in India 
ALSO 
CAUSTIC SODA-CHLORINE, SYNTHETIC PHENOL, PENTACHLOROPHENOL 


and synthetic hydrochloric acid, hydrogen gas, monochlorobenzene, 
paradichlorobenzene, orthodichlorobenzene, para-oxydiphenyl, 
diphenyl ether, as co-products and bye-products. 


ANNUAL PROUCTION ENVISAGED 


3300 tonnes of Phthalic Anhydride 
10050 tonnes of Caustic Soda (Rayon grade) 
8940 tonnes of Chlorine 
6600 tonnes of Synthetic phenol 
990 tonnes of Pentachlorophenol, etc. ete. 


HELPING THE COUNTRY TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC PROGRESS & SELF-SUFFICIECNY 
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IARI : A Catalyst 


M. S. SWAMINATHAN 


ANY of the significant pro- 
duction landmarks of this 
century can be closely 

dovetailed with the scientific dis- 
coveries made at the Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, first 
established at Pusa in Bihar and 
later shifted to New Delhi after 
the earthquake of 1934. 

The Institute has all along 
been the centre of origin of many 
new findings relevant to increasing 
the productivity of our economic 
plants. It has also been the 
repository of extensive collections 
of plants, insects and fungi. For 
example, the Institute has a 
collection of nearly ten thousand 
varieties of wheat drawn from all 
parts of the world. The Pusa 
collection of insects is well worth 
a visit by all lovers of nature. 

At the time the Institute was 
established, there was no other 
good agricultural research insti- 
tution in the country. Today 
there are several outstanding 
agricultural universities and State 
research institutions. It would, 
therefore, be of interest to 
examine what role this national 
centre of agricultural research 
performs and can play in the 
present and the future of our 
agriculture. 
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An important need of our 
agriculture is the development of 
techniques by which we can 
capitalise our biological endow- 
ments. For this purpose, we have 
to develop varieties of crop plants 
with altogether new morphologi- 
cal frames and developmental 
rhythms. In areas with assured 
water supply, our aim has to be 
the increase of productivity per 
day without detriment to the 
long-term productivity of the soil. 
Only in this way, the prosperity 
of farmers with small holdings 
can be enhanced. This objective 
is being attained through the 
development of “relay-cropping”’ 
techniques, which permit the 
cultivation. of three or four crops 
in a year. 


Crop Rotation 


The important scientific 
principles upon which such rota- 
tions are based are, first, the crops 
grown in succession should not 
have the same diseases and pests, 
secondly, there should be a legu- 
minous crop in the rotation 
so that biological nitrogen fixation 
is promoted, and thirdly, the 
crops grown one after the other 
should have different rooting 
patterns so that one crop takes 
nutrients from the upper layer of 
the soil, while the other taps 


the lower area. Above all, such 
rotations naturally will have to 
be developed according to the 
marketability and profitability of 
the crops grown, since, in the 
ultimate analysis, it is only the 
net return and not total yield 
which determines the response of 
the farmer to new practices. 

An example of a profitable 
rotation in the Delhi, Punjab, 
Haryana, western Utter Pradesh 
region is potato during October- 
December, wheat during late 
December-middle of April, moong 
between middle of April and 
middle of June, and hybrid or 
composite maize during July- 
early October. Various permuta- 
tions of crops could be grown in 
the different parts of our country 
depending upon the climate and 
needs of the region. The primary 
requisite for initiating such new 
cropping patterns is the breeding 
of photo-insensitive varieties of 
crops which are capable of quick 
maturity. 

The IARI initiated the for- 
ward thrust in wheat production 
by introducing dwarf and photo- 
insensitive varieties of wheat from 
Mexico in 1963 on the basis of a 


theoretical analysis that only 
such varieties can break the 
stagnation in yield. Now we 


have a wide range of varieties 
developed within the country in 
the major food crops, which 
combine yield with the quality 
needs of consumers. 


Important Consequence 


An important consequence of 
the release of high-yielding varie- 
ties is the need for greater atten- 
tion to crop planning. Alternative 
land use and crop use patterns 
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will have to be developed in order 
to maintain the profitability of 
cereal cultivation. Also, greater 
attention has to be paid to all 
problems of post-harvest techno- 
logy such as processing, storage 
and marketing in order to strike 
a balance between the need for a 
remunerative price for the farmer 
and a reasonable price for the 
consumer. 

The Institute has developed 
various agronomic practices which 
would help greatly to enhance 
the return from the investment 
in water and fertilizer and has 
made major contributions in the 
development of better implements 
_ and storage structures. 

It is well known that nearly 
40 per cent of our cultivated land 
receives a rainfall of less than 
15 inches per year and is charac- 
terised by a considerable degree 
of instability in production. It 
is in these areas, a large number 
of landless labour also live, with 
the result that whenever the crops 
fail, unemployment becomes a 
major problem. 


Moisture Conservation 


In order to increase the pro- 
duction and income from such 
areas, the Institute has been 
working on better methods of 
moisture conservation such as the 
construction of simple reservoirs 
using locally available material, 
the standardization of new cul- 
tural practices and the develop- 
ment of drought-escaping varieties 
of crops, and of economic 
method of fertilizer application. 

One of the major problems in 
the dry areas is the difficulty 
of supplying nutrition to the 
plants. To get one tonne of wheat, 
about 25 Kg of nitrogen would 
be essential and hence to increase 
the yield of dry land crops, 
methods for supplying nutrition 
must be developed. 

A recent method developed 
by the Institute for this purpose 
is spray of urea on leaves using a 
low volume sprayor which per- 
mits the use of concentrations as 
high as 40 per cent. Also, aerial 
application of. fertilizer has be- 
come an economic proposition. 
An outstanding example of a 
drought-escaping variety recently 
released is “Aruna” castor. 
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This 


castor variety can be made to 
mature within 120 days, with the 


- result that two crops can be taken 


in regions such as the Telengana 
area of Andhra Pradesh where 
only one crop was possible before. 
Through the analysis of all the 
available weather data, specifica- 
tions of crop durations for the 
different regions of the country 
are being drawn up which would 
provide a reasonable chance of 
avoiding drought. 


Fighting Malnutrition 


Protein-callorie malnutrition 
is one of the greatest dangers 
facing our country. Malnutrition 
among adults impairs efficiency, 
while malnutrition in the pre- 
school children might cause irre- 
versible damage to the develop- 
ment of brain. It is hence that 
a few years ago I coined the term 
“intellectual dwarfism’ to denote 
the fate awaiting our country in 
the next few decades. While 
there are many approaches to the 
problem of fighting protein 
hunger, the Institute is working 
along three major lines. 

First, research is in progress 
to upgrade the protein quality 
of cereals to the level of milk. 
Secondly, new short duration 
vareities of pulses such as moong, 
gram and arhar have been 
developed and these can be grown 
in rotations with cereals. in 
irrigated areas. In many of the 
dry areas characterised by salinity 
or alkalinity nodulation is poor 
in legumes. A new method of 
pelleting has been developed 
by which the bacteria are able 
to establish very well in legumi- 
nous crops in such areas. If this 
technique is used, the yield of 
crops like soyabean and ground- 
nut can be greatly increased. If 
pulse production and consump- 
tion go up, an important contri- 
bution would have been made to 
improving the diet of our people. 

Thirdly, an essential ingre- 
dient of progress in increasing 
the productivity of our crops is 
the diversion of land area for 
feeds and fodder. Over 50 
million milch animals in our 
country are poorly fed at present 
but if these animals could be 
given more food, , they would 
give twoto three times more 


yield of milk. 

For example, we have at 
present nealy 18 million hectares. 
under jowar producing only 
about 10 million tonnes of grain. 
With present-day hybrids and 
varieties, a minimum of two 
tonnes per hectare can be obtained. 
Thus, there is a vast scope for ` 
diverting a part of thé jowar 
grain and jowar area for feeding 
animals. 

The above three approaches 
have the great meritin that no 
special educational effort would 
be needed for getting the diet 
improved. 

Increasing emphasis is placed 
on the improvement of quality 
of our food and commercial 
crops. The “Sujata” variety 
of cotton has got better fibre 
properties than the best imported 
“Menoufi” cotton. Varieties of 
wheat have been developed speci- 
fically for making bread and 
biscuits. New varieties of barley 
have been bred for malting 
puposes. 

High-yielding varieties of rice 
which can be exported because 
of their fine quality have been 
developed. Special varieties of 
maize are now available for the 
manufacture of starch. 


Training Programme 


From the early years of this 
century, an important service 
which the Institute has rendered 
to State Departments of Agricul- 
ture is the provision of high-level 
postgraduate training. This 
training programme has been 
organised on more systematic 
lines since 1958 when the Insti- 
tute was aecorded the status of 
a University under the UGC Act. 
About 1,200 students have taken 
their MSc and PhD degrees from 
the Institute since 1958. 

Many other innovations in 
inter-institutional and interna- 
tional collaboration in post- 
graduate education have been 
forged. The Estimates Commit- 
tee of Parliament has commend- 
ed the IARI pattern of post- 
graduate education to all the 
other universities in the country. 

Knowledge in applied sciences 
has no value unless it is converted 
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A New Approach 


B. P. 
Je afew years ago, a static 
agricultural economy, com- 


bined with an alarming 
increase in population, called for 
a thorough reappraisal of the 
country’s agricultural programmes 
including research. Since research 
formed the backbone of all 
development programmes, a 
change in the pattern of and 
approach to research was 
needed. 

A major step in this direction 
was the reorganisation of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural 
Reserch in 1965 to provide the 
leadership necessary for vitalising 
research. All Central and Com- 
modity Committees Research 
Institutes were brought under the 
administrative control of the 
ICAR to achieve effective co- 
ordination. The reorganized 
Council, thus, became the 
national apex organisation res- 
ponsible for co-ordinating and 
guiding research and higher edu- 
cation in agriculture in the 

_ country. 

The Council now has twenty- 
five research institutes and eight 
Soil Conservation Research and 
Training Centres under it. With 
the full cooperation of the Direc- 
tors, the research programmes 
of the Institutes have been review- 
ed in detail to ensure that their 
fine potential was focussed on 
approved objectives of national 
importance. 

The reorganized Council also 
undertook a review of the 
research programmes which, in 
the past, tended to be ad hoc in 
character. Resources being limit- 
ed, research now had to be made 
problem and production-oriented 
for achieving an accelerated rate 
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of growth. Hence the Council’s 
emphasis on what is known as 
the all-India co-ordinated 
projects. 

The Council derived its philo- 
sophy for the co-ordinated 
approach to research from the 
experience it gained from its Co- 
ordinated Maze Breeding Scheme 
initiated in 1957 and the Accele- 
rated Sorghum Improvement 
Scheme which commenced in 
1961. 

This co-ordinated approach 
has now been extended to projects 
not only for improvement of 
crops but also to other fields of 
research. The Council thus, 
took early steps to bring food and 
fodder crops, commercial crops, 
soil, agronomy, engineering and 
animal sciences, dairying, etc. 
under the scheme of all-India 
co-ordinated research projects. 


Primary Objective 


This problem-solving, produc- 
tion-oriented, multi-disciplinary 
approach to research was indeed 
a unique break with the past, and 
is now looked upon asa model. 
In formulating co-ordinated 
projects, the primary objective is 
to achieve quick results, which 
would lead to a decisive impact 
on production. The projects are 
designed to tackle the problems 
on a national rather than ona 
narrow regional or State level. In- 
deed, team work and inter-insti- 
tutional co-operation are the basis 
of these co-ordinated research 
programmes. 

Research scientists work- 
in Central and State institutes and 
agricultural universities function 
as teams each with an all-India 
project co-ordinator appointed 
by the Council acting as a 
research leader fostering co-opera- 


tion and co-ordination of research 
carried out by the participating 
institutions. Among the various 
co-operating institutions, the 
agricultural univerties are playing 
an increasingly vital role in accele- 
rating the pace of agricultural 
development. 

The co-ordinated research 
projects have helped greatly in 
accelerating the pace of research 
work in India. Thus, for instance, 
the researches involving breading 
and testing newer crop varities 
and bringing them to the stage 
of releasing for general cultivation 
which often took as much as 
twelve years in the past can now 
be accomplished in about half 
the number of years, or less. 


Significant Feature 


A significant feature of this 
programme is the multi-discipli- 
nary approach to problems. The 
breeders, the geneticists, the 
agronomists, the agricultural 
chemists, the plant protection 
scientists and agricultural engi- 
neers work in close collaboration 
to implement the programmes. 

The system provides a built-in 
mechanism for continuous assess- 
ment of the achievements and 
bottlenecks to progress. The 
progress made in various direc- 
tions is reviewed at annual 
“workshops”, where all the parti- 
cipating scientists meet. Such 
reviews help to find out the draw- 
backs and suggest remedial 
measures. The plin for future 
work is also drawn up at these 
workshops. This is indeed a 
more useful approach to research 
evaluation than the useful “com- 
mittee approach”. 

The all-India co-ordinated 
crop improvement research pro- 
grammes have led to the develop- 
ment of a number of high-yield- 
ing varities in our major food 
crops like wheat, rice, maize, 
jowar and bajra. The role which 
these varieties have played in 
ushering in the “Green Revolu- 
tion” in the country, is now very 
well known and appreciated. 
Some of the recent results achiev- 
ed in these co-ordinated crop 
improvement projects are given 
below. 

The two new varieties of rice 
—‘‘Jaya’’ and “Padma’’—were 
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released in 1968. “Jaya” matures 
earlier than I.R.8 and gives higher 
yield. “Padma has a medium- 
fine type of grain and is suitable 
for growing as rabi and summer 
crops and also for multiple crop- 
ping in areas like Orissa, Bihar 
and -West Bengal. “Padma”? is 
not recommended for the main 
season crop in these States. 

The new dwarf high-yielding 
rice varieties have been found to 
be rather susceptible to certain 
disease and pests. Concerted 
research is now in progress to 
develop resistant varieties, as also 
to develop better pesticidal sche- 
dules for controlling them. 

Wheat production in the 
country has gone up rather re- 
mitkably after the introduction 
of the high-yielding wheat varie- 
ties. The dwarf wheat varieties 
“Lerma Rojo” and “Sonora 64”, 
introduced in 1965, have now 
been replaced by other dwarf 
varieties which have a better yield 
potential and which have amber- 
coloured grains preferred by 
consumers of wheat in India. 
They are “Sharbati Sonora”, re- 
leased in 1966, and “Kalyansona”, 
“Sonalika”, ‘Safed Lerma” and 
“Chhoti Lerma”, released in 
1967. 


Atomic Radiation 


“Sharbati Sonora”, which is 
rich in protein and lysine was 
developed by using tools of ato- 
mic radiation. Much research 
has been in progress on develop- 
ing what are known as ‘‘3-gene 
dwarf” or “triple dwarf” wheat 
varieties. A number of them are 
currently “being tested all over 
the country. Of these, a few like 
EA 222-1 (also called ‘Lal Baha- 
dur’), UP 308 and some lines 
developed at the Pusa Institute 
have appeared promising from 
standpoints like grain quality and 
disease ‘resistance. But none of 
them have shown better yielding 
ability than “‘Kalyansona’’. 

Following the release of 9 very 
successful maize hybrids between 
1961 and 1966, six ‘‘composite” 
varieties of maize were released in 
1967. The composites are almost 
as high yielding as the hybrids, 
but have an added advantage— 
` namely that the farmer can keep 
his own seeds from them for 
growing successive crops which is 
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not possible in the case of the 
hybrids. 

In jowar, an early-maturing 
variety “Swarna” was released in 
1968. ”Swarna’’ gives yields as 
high as the popular hybrid, 
CSH-1, but it has better grains. 
Also, being a variety, the farmer 
can keep his own seed of Swarna. 
In bajra, three new hybrids have 
been approved for general culti- 
vation. 

High priority has been given 
to the improvement of pulse crops. 
Efforts are being made to evolve 
early-maturing and disease resis- 
tant arhar varieties. Similarly, 
work is underway to develop 
new varieti:s in other pulse crops. 
The introduced soya been variety 
‘Bragg’, suitable for Northern 
and Central India has been releas- 
ed. 

A number of new potato varie- 
ties have been released for cultiva- 


tion in various parts of 
the country, among the most 
outstanding being “Kufri 


- Sindhuri” and ‘‘Kufri Chandra- 


mukhi”. The Central Tuber 
Crops Research Institute at 
Trivandrum has developed. some 
hybrids of tapioca, and also of 
sweet potato, which are capable 
of giving almost twice the yield 
of local varieties; they are expect- 
ed to be released shortly. 
Research conducted at the 
Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute has resulted in the production 
of superior and promising hybrids 
of mango. The Institute has also 
developed new vegetable varieties 
like “Pusa Drumhead’ cabbage, 
“Contender? French beans, 
“‘Pusa Early Dwarf” tomato, etc. 
Current research on cotton is 


directed to breeding varieties 
havinga short compact growth 
habit, early maturity, large bolls 
and superior fibre quality. Several 
lines of sucha new plant type 
have already been developed and 
are being field tested all over the 
country. 

Another significant achieve- 
mentis the selection of a long- 
staple variety of the Egyptian- 
type of cotton. India imports 
such cotton at a cost of several 
crores of rupees in foreign 
exchange. The new variety, 
“Sujata”, gives good yields of 
kapas and fibre capable of spin- 
nig to counts as high as 99's. Its 
cultivation in Tamil Nadu and in 
some of the adjoining States will 
help in reducing our dependence 
on foreign countries for this 
category of quality cotton. 

A sum of Rs 85 crores is 
proposed to be invested during 
the Fourth five Year Plan period 
in research on agriculture and 
animal husbandry (including 
poultry, piggery and fisheries), 
and in giving a massive support 
to higher education in the agri- 
cultural and animal sciences. Of 
this, about Rs 36 crores are 
earmarked for the various all- 
India co-ordinated research pro- 
jects, including those for dry far- 
ming areas which occupy about 
70 per cent of the cultivated 
acreage. 

The co-ordinated programme 
of agricultural ‘research has opened 
up new avenues for the develop- 
ment of agriculture. It is hoped 
that this will help in making the 
country self sufficient in agricul- 
tural production in a short span 
of time. 





LEBANON AND ARAB WORLD 


country and the winning over the 
people of Lebanon to the cause of 
liberation. 

In Jordan the King dares not 
move against the guerillas, in 
Lebanon the threat of civil war 
hangs in the air following the 
army’s action against the guerillas. 
Ina few more months, the gueri- 
Ilas will be able to win Lebanon 
over to the cause of liberation and 
and createa new front against 
Israel. 

A compromise settlement will 
be a betrayal of the Arab revolu- 
tion. This is what the West 


(Continued from page 27) 


wants. It wants to prevent the 
Jordanisation of Lebanon. On 
the other hand it would like 
Jordan to pursue the same policy 
as Lebanon. Hussein would have 
moved against the guerillas if the 
Lebanese action had succeeded. 
A compromise settlement which 
fetters the freedom of the gueri- 
llas will only encourage him. . 
The Lebanese crisis and its 
solution will be decisive for the 
future of the Arab world. If the 
guerillas are ableto win their 
point the success of the Arab 
revolution will be assured. 


MAINSTREAM 


Training in Statistics 


G.R. SETH 


Rp of statistical science in 
planning agricultural research 

and development programme 
is now well recognised. Institute 
of Agricultural Research Statis- 
tics, founded as the Statistical 
Wing of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research in 1930, 
has been playing a leading role 
in the development and propaga- 
tion of statistical techniques in 
agricultural and allied fields and 
has made many valuable contri- 
butions in these fields. 


Considerable Research 


It has done considerable rese- 
arch for the improvement of 
agricultural statistics needed for 
agricultural planning. Sampling 
techniques for estimating produc- 
tion of food and other crops 





IARI: A CATALYST 


into wealth. The IARI besides 
giving direct technical advice to 
Delhi farmers, helps in training 
high level extension specialists 
from all over the country. 

In addition to post-graduate 
training courses, the Institute 
organises a large number of short- 
term training courses for policy 
makers, personnel of banks, 
block development _ officers, 
farmers and others interested in 
agriculture. 

The Institute has also a pro- 
gramme of inviting leading 
farmers of the country as Visiting 
Professors. Special courses will 
now be organised for, basic per- 
sonnel in order to enable them 
to carry out efficiently the credit 
programme for farmers which 
small holdings. If the five 
hundred crores of rupees which 
the nationalised banks propose 
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developed at the Institute are not 
only being used in India, but also 
by many countries in Africa, Asia 
and the Far East. 

It is through its work that 
reliable techniques for estimating 
milk production are now being 
used by the State Governments, 
providing a better picture of all- 
India milk production than was 
available hitherto. Similarly, 
surveys for marine fish catch are 
being carried on scientific lines 
indicated by the Institute. Its 
work has had great impact on the 
sampling methodology adop'ed 
in agro-economic research in the 
country. 

The Institute has developed 
the technique of studying the 
responses to fertilisers on culti- 
vators’ fields. The large-scale 
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¢ 
( Continued from page 32 ) 


to invest in agriculture in the 
next 18 months can be wisely 
deployed, a substantial improve- 
ment can be brought about in 
agrarian presperity. 

It is the constant aim and 
endeavour of the 1520 scientists 
and students working at IARI 
and its regional stations to 
develop new pathways of trans- 
forming our national resources 
into economic wealth. In this 
task, they work hand in hand 
with their numerous colleagues 
in different parts of the country. 

It is the conviction that the 
two major problems facing us, 
namely, poverty and unemploy- 
ment, can be overcome only 
through a rapid exploitation of 
our agricultural resources that 
sustains research workers in 
their ceaseless search for new 
techniques and approaches. 


trials have shown that the soil 
fertility of the cultivators fields is 
much lower than of the conven- 
tional research farm, hence larger 
responses to fertilizers are obtai- 
ned under cultivators’ conditions. 
This technique is also being 
adopted by many countries in the 
region to assgss the efficiency of 
fertilizers in cultivators’ fields. 

In the animal husbandry field, 
Institute has initiated the study 
of animal breeding data with a 
view to bringing out the efficiency 
of animal breeding experiments 
conducted at the experimental 
stations. Critical statistical ana- 
lysis of these data has proved 
valuable in focussing attention of 
animal breeders on the need for 
efficient selection through properly 
planned progeny testing in each 
generation. 


Scientific Plan 


A more efficient progeny test- 
ing procedure for large animals 
has been developed at the Institute 
which is now being adopted in 
drawing animal breeding pro- 
grammes. Based on the studies 
and performance of cross-bred 
herds of cattle, a scientific plan 
for producing new breed of cattle 
through cross breeding has been 
evolved and put in operation 
under a UNDP project. 

Economics of crop production 


i has become important with the 
adoption of new agricultural 


strategy which is transforming sub- 
sistence farming into commercial 
agriculture. Institute has evolved 
objective techniques to carry out 
such studies. These techniques 
have been used in carrying out 
cost of production studies on 
cotton, sugarcane, and jute ona 
large scale and an all-India co- 
ordinated scheme on cost of cul- 
tivation of crops in the country 
on a continuing basis. Similar 
studies have been carrjed out at 
the Institute for investigating 
economics of livestock products. 
IARS has demonstrated the 
usefulness of sampling techniques 
for assessing the results of Grow 
More Food campaign and pro- 
gress of the Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme. Suggestions 
of the Institute made after careful 
analysis of data collected under 
the All-India Rinder Pest Eradi- 
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cation Campaign has helped in 
reducing the cost of operations 
and increased field efficiency of 
the campaign, 

The Institute is also engaged 
in: the assessment of the high- 
yielding variety programme. The 
Institute has carried out in- 
vestigations in the field and has 

` formulated a pilot crop insurance 
scheme which is under active 
consideration of the Government. 

The Institute has training 

. courses for the benefit of research 
workers as well as statisticians 
leading to MSc and PhD degree 
in agricultural statistics of the 
TARI. It has trained a large 
number of persons who are now 
manning responsible 
posts in Government offices and 
research Institutes both in India 
and abroad. It has orgznised a 
number of international training 
centres on behalf of FAO. 

This Institute is’ working as a 
regional centre for the training 
of statistical personnel and a 
number of countries in Africa, 
Middle East, South East Asia and 
Far East have their personnel 
trained here in agricultural statis- 
tics. Facilities of the Computer 
Centre of the Institute are being 
fully utilised by central agricul- 
tural institutes, agricultural uni- 
versities and other research insti- 
tutions*in the country. 





Kamargaj : 
Reyanchist P hase 
(Continued from page 10) 


a tragedy not because one more 
politician has proved a failure, but 
because Sri Kamaraj had unprece- 
dented opportunities to shape the 
destiny of the Congress party and 
failed utterly to utilize them. If 
the Congress splits, it is not Sri 
Kamaraj who will enjoy the fruits 
of it. He must ponder over his 
own performance; for all that 
will happen is that his name will 
be remembered along with those 
leaders of the country who bet- 
rayed the people. 

Any hope that he will at least 
now shed his anger and act with 
vision seems misplaced. He has 
reduced himself into an instru- 
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statistical _ 


ment of the syndicate while delu- 
ding himself that he is now provi- 
ding leadership to it. The Kama- 
raj the people of Tamil Nadu 
once knew, and the rank and file 
Congressmen all over the country 
respected and looked up to, is 
now no more than a vanished 
memory. The reality is a petty- 
minded’ politician for whom perso- 
nal revenge has turned out to be 
more important than the public 


interest. 

His failure does not lie in 
dogged refusal to support the 
Prime Minister, but in his strange 
disowning of the Nehru heritage by 
brazen alignment with known 
agents of big business and other 
vested interests. Whether the 
fault lies in the man or in those 
who expected a great deal from 
him is a question that can be dis- 
cussed at length. 
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Unscientific And Biased 


LABOUR LAW IMPLEMENTATION IN UTTAR PRADESH 
(An Evaluation Based on Sample Survey and Case Studies); P.D. 


Sbrimali ; Labour 


Research Centre, 


Department of Economics, 


Lucknow University, pp. 222 plus appendices. 


AO engaging in labour 
research are a rare species in 
this country. The University 
of Lucknow has given a notable 
lead in this respect and the Labour 
Research Centre under the Depart- 
ment of Economics can have the 
satisfaction of putting in real 
hard work in taking on such an 
ambitious project—the implemen- 
tation of labour laws in the 
most populous State in India, 
Uttar Pradesh. 

The attempt at evaluation 
based on sample surveys and 
case studies speaks of very pain- 
staking effort. The study was 
sponsored, interestingly enough, 
not by the State Government but 
by the Union Labour Ministry. 


Overall View 


The overall view of the 
Report is that labour laws are 
“being implemented to a fair 
degree? in Uttar Pradesh, 
“although there are shortcomings 
and considerable scope for 
improvements”. The finding of 
the survey on the workers’ opin- 
ion about the administration of 
labour laws is, however, reveal- 
ing: “Our survey of workers’ 
opinion indicates that the bulk 
of the workers, nearly 92 per 
cent of the total, desire peaceful 
settlement of the disputes and 
grievances at the factory or 
conciliation level and failing 
settlement at the conciliation 
level, the majority, nearly 59 per 
cent, prefer voluntary arbitration 
and another 12 per cent want 
settlement through adjudication. 
But 62 per cent of the workers 
feel that the government mach- 
_inery seldom takes timely action 
to ‘resOlve their disputes. More 
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than seven per cent feel it never 
takes timely action and only five 
per cent think it always takes 
timely action.” (p.191) 

According to the survey, 92 

per cent of the workers inter- 
viewed reported that “they were 
not satisfied with the action 
taken by the Government in 
regard to their disputes. The 
bulk of the workers feel that the 
administration suffers from biases: 
nearly 99 per cent were of this 
view, of whom 64 per cent 
thought administration is subject 
to employer's pressure, 13 per 
cent felt they have political bias, 
and Í] per cent were of the view 
that they have personal interests 
involved in the disputes handl- 
ing”. 
When such is the reaction of 
the workers, the evidence of 
“statistics” supplied by the Labour 
Department on the effectiveness 
of its implementation machinery 
requires to be taken at a dis- 
count. And it should suggest a 
harder look and the reasons of 
the workers’ discontent should 
be probed deeper. In that respect 
the study has refrained from 
discarding the academic aloofness 
and appears shy of asking incon- 
venient questions. 

For instance, the study merely 
records that the provision in the 
Industrial Disputes Act relating 
to election of Works Committee 
was “suspended” by the UP 
Government long ago. No reason 
has been found by the research 
team for this unusual “suspen- 
sion” of an important provision 
of the Act, but the fact remains 
that this was done following the 
defeat of the INTUC union candi- 
dates in sonie of the elections for 
the statutory Works Committees. 


There might be ‘‘political” 
reasons for such a suspension, 
that is, the State Government’s 
eagerness to prevent the growth 
of left-wing trade unions which 
might create more industrial 
unrest and also prevent the 
orderly growth of the really 
‘responsible’? trade unions! But 
such actions do provide cause 
for “the bulk of workers” feeling 
that the “administration suffers 
from biases”. 

The weak foundation of these 
findings are obvious when the 
Report admits that the trade 
union legislation “has not proved 
to be an effective instrument for 
checking multiple unionism, or 
eliminating harassment of trade 
union office bearers doing legiti- 
mate trade union work by the 
employers, or persuading the 
employees and trade unions to 
respect the code and abstain from 
indulging in unfair practices. The 
Code has also been of no avail in 
regard to according of recognition 
to trade unions and generally 
employers do not recognise trade 
unions”. (p. 208-209). 

Apparently, the trade unions 
cannot but remain weak or poorly 
organised, when the minimum 
norms for their functioning are 
not enforced and collective bar- 
gaining rights are denied to 
them. 


Obvious Weaknesses 


But this is not to underesti- 
mate the obvious weaknesses of 
the organised trade union move- 
ment which calls for drastic 
action on its part to grow and 
expand. Itis a sad commentary 
on the relative eflectiveness of the 
unions, when the survey reports 
that “‘as regards the labour force 
engaged in factories, nearly 50 
per cent of them are illiterate and 
some 36 per cent had education 
up to below primary level. Some 
73 per cent of the workers could 
not name, on their own, a single 
labour Jaw they might have heard 
of...””. 

The need for trade unions to 
organise on their own or with 
the help of other organisations a 
functional literacy drive as well 
as other educational activites 
cannot be overemphasised. 
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At the other end of the scale 
is the fact that “a substantial 
proportion of those undertaking 
these businesses (employers), 
particularly those connected with 
the small establishments, have 
either no formal education or 
education below matriculation 
level’. (p. 219), 

And it is not surprising in a 
relatively less organised trade 
union situation, that the workers 
“do not display any initiative or 
even readiness to play their 
part of the game,” as the 
Report has stated. “Instances 
are not wanting when they have 
been either too submissive or 
have in connivance with the 
management, helped evasion of a 
certain provision of labour law, 
such as overuime payment, working 
on a holiday or day of weekly 
rest, etc. Obviously this sort of 
attitude does not make for strict 
compliance with the provisions of 
law.” (p.220). 

The seriousness and objectivity 
of the study is, however, marred 
by the superimposition of precon- 
ceived ideas and notions which 
interested parties have sought to 
cultivate. The study has gone 
wide off the mark and has over- 
stepped the limits of scientific 
inquiry when superficial conclu- 
sions are sought to be drawn. 

For instance, the author of 
the study has asserted that ‘‘the 
legal and extra-legal framework 
regulating matters pertaining to 
labour and employer-employee 
relations that has come to be 
established here is rather far too 
developed and sophisticated for 
a country like India still engaged 
in effecting a ‘take-off’ and for a 
State like Uttar Pradesh still 
engulfed in a state of stagnation. 
The United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, or Japan had 
not evolved a comparable set up 
until they had entered the phase 
of ‘maturity’ and had hardly 
‘protective’ labour legislation of 
the most elementary type when 
they were in the comparable stage 
of development”. 

The author then proceeds to 
make the further assertion, 

. without bothering to provide 
arguments in substantiation, that 
“‘this system, already, constitutes 
a burden prematurely placed on 
the economy”. But it is never- 
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theless admitted that “there seems 
no possibility of reversing the 
process or watering down its con- 
tent”, and that “‘any such attempt 
may even have depressing and 
disruptive effect on the economy”. 
However, a profound suggestion 
is put forth that there should be 
no further enlargement of labour 
protection or welfare provisions 
in the next two decades! 

The study has not bothered to 
discuss or lay down as to what 
can be the proposed correlation 
between legislative intervention on 
labour protection and the stage of 
the economy, if at all a thesis for 
determining such a correlation has 
any relevance whatsoever. The 
author seems to assume in draw- 
ing a false parallel with the pre- 
take-off stage of economies of 
UK, USA and Japan, that human 
epxerience in such matters is con- 
fined to these three countries. 


Faster Growth 


During the last half a century, 
certain other countries have 
demonstrated that a faster growth 
rate and an early take-off have 
been realised in a historically much 
shorter period. In those count- 
ries, it might be informative to 
the author of the study, the imple- 
mentation of the labour laws (and 
the standards were set quite high 
from the very beginning) was 
and continues to be master- 
minded by the trade unions 
themselves. No machine-tool or 
process can be commissioned in 


the Soviet Union until the trade’ 


unions certify their safety stan- 
dards. Such a rigorous adherence 
to implementation of protective 
legislation has not evidently 
slowed down the rate of growth 
of the socialist countries. 

Moreover the roots of non- 
implementation lie not in any 
objective laws of economic 
development but on the “biases” 
abundantly felt and noted as 
reaction of the workers to perfor- 
mance of the official machinery 
as noted in the report itself. 

For instance, what has the 
stage of development of the 
enconomy got to do with a situa- 
tion described as follows in the 
Report: “The Minimum Wages 
Act is, formally speaking, fully 
enforced in this State. Minimum 


wages have been fixed in all the 
scheduled industries, as well as an 
additional few notified as covered 
by the State Government. An 
advisory Board has.also been in 
existence. There has been a lapse 
of nine years in revising the 
minimum wage in Rice, Flour and 
Dal Mills, Oil Mills, Tobacco and 
Bidi-making and Plantations. In 
others revision has been made 
only recently, after a lapse of 
thirteen to fourteen years. There 
being no provision for payment 
of dearness allowance or automatic 
linkage of wages with cost of 
living in the rural and urban 
sectors, this has resulted in the 
actual wages being no improve- 
ment on what the workers would 
have received under the prevailing 
market situation. The life of the 
workers has, in the main, remain- 
ed unaffected by this Act.” 
(pp. 203-204) 

That is the fate ofa labour 
enactment which is stated to be 
“fully enforced” in Uttar Pradesh! 
The author has not bothered to 
correlate such a phenomenon with 
the stage of economic develop- 
ment of Uttar Pradesh. Perhaps, 
it is not the thesis of the author 
that levels of objectivity in 
research should also be condition- 
ed by the stage of the economy, 
take-off or pre-take-off! 

Such unscientific and irrational 
propositions have crept into the 
approach of the author because 
they also, unfortunately, suffer 
from “biases” or at least from a 
refusal to lift the blinkers and see 
the human element behind bald 
figures of labour statistics. There 
is at any rate an underestimation 
of the fact that strikes and man- 
days lost are not just indications 
of “industrial unrest” but possess 
an intensely human angle—the 
upsurge of the downtrodden to - 
assert human rights. 

That situation cannot be re- 
medied by demanding a morato- 
rium on labour legislation for the 
next two decades so that imple- 


mentation can ‘‘catch-up’’. with 
the desirable norm. Such a 
conclusion might have been 


appropriate to research sponsored 
employers but university 
dons are supposed to have a 
social conscience. 


M. Atchuthan 
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Best News For Millions of Sufferers ° 
with Stone in the Urinary Bladder t 


APPARATUS “URAT-P’ 4 
FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD () 


V/O “Medexport” offers for sale ‘“URAT-i”—new original Soviet prepara- H 
tion for crushing stones in urinary bladder without any surgical interventions. 


“URAT-1” is a portable, simple, reliable and safe clectronic apparatus to use. ‘i 
It secures crushing of stones of any size and composition until they are reduced to i 
small fragments which can be easily withdrawn from the bladder with the help of if 
Standard aspirators or during independent urination. h 


The process of crushing takes only 10-15 seconds. The whole process of ğ 
crushing stones and their withdrawing takes not more than 20-30 minutes, thus re- i 
ducing by 10-20 times the time of treatment and bed stay as compared with other () 
recognised surgical intervention. l À 


Treatments with “URAT-L” have been observed for five years aard no harm- * 
ful after-effects on the urinary tract were revealed. Therefore, there are practically 
no contra-indicatioas to the use of this apparatus. With the help of the apparatus fi 
you can treat patients not only at the hospital but also at outpatient departments 3 
or clinics, , ; 4 


SS 


APPARATUS “URAT-1” can be widely used in all urologic clinics and 
hospitals as well as in specialized health resorts and polyclinics. 


All inquiries to be addressed to 

V/O “Medexport”, Moscow G-200, USSR 
Cable : Medexport Moscow 

Phone : 121-01-54 

Telex : 247 
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No. 11, November 15, 1969 


i the split in the Congress waiting to be for- 
malised, politics in this country is entering a. 
new phase, whose full significance will unfold 
the coming crucial weeks, 
fforts at bringing about unity, however 
ift, by people with differing and sometimes 
itradictory motives, could not possibly. have 
ainly because the parting of ways in the 
C leadership has come over questions of 
pol nd- principles, and not asa result merely 
of clash of personalities. A compromise to be 
enduring has to be based on a certain identity of out- 
-~ look on basic issues; in the case of the rift in the 
Congress, it is basically due to a difference of outlook, 
As the Prime Minister correctly assessed in her Letter 
to Congressmen. The syndicate leadership has been 
fighting for a die-hard line, opposed to any radical 
~ policy; it stands for the consolidation of the power 
of the vested interests by any means, fair or foul. 
With mass consciousness registering new heights, the 
yndicate line would spell the end of democratic 
functioning because the country’s politics and 
‘economy have reached a point where the basic needs 
of the overwhelming mass of the Indian people and 
the power and greed of the vested interests can no 
longer be coexistentially accommodated; and. the 
have-nots have shown a new awareness and are 
ready to oust the Congress from power, as the 1967 
and 1969 poll results have shown. 

It is in this new situation that Smt Indira 
Gandhi and the forces behind her have realised that 
the country can no longer be ruled in the old way. 
A new orientation in the economic sphere has to be 
brought about, and for that a new content has to be 

d into natioral politics. This is the essence of 
at Smt Gandhi and her supporters want to 
. It would be self-deception to think that in 
the present phase of struggle, socialism in any form 
is on the agenda, although naturally the forces 
standing for socialism have a stake in it in so far as 
the victory of the syndicate would definitely put the 
clock back and place new obstacles on the road to 
socialism. 
-Ifthe split in the Congress is thus based on a 
conflict of outlook and policy, it is but incumbent 
“upon Smt Gandhi and her team to provide a 
Jeadership that can bring about a purposeful cohe- 
siveness among those who have cast their lot with 
them. At the moment, 
lieutenants merely symbolise a trend which is no 
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Smt Gandhi and her 


programme. { 
this winning bandwagon, men and women of varied — 
complexions from Big Business attaches like Sri Sat 
narayan Sinha and Sri Asoke Sen to Yourig Tu 
like Sri Chandra Sekhar and Sri Chandrajeet Yadav. 
At the same time, the core of this revolt against the 
syndicate is provided by those who stend for 
forward-looking perspective, and are ready to. tak 
risks in the struggle for the overthrow of syndicate 


domination. 
The Prime Minister at the moment commands. 

overwhelming support in the country asa ¢ 

for she has come to represent ihe will to cha: 

dare and to act; but this by itself cannot take he 

her followers far. The syndicate has no doubt. 

humbled, but it has not been destroyed: the magn 

tude of its power of mischief will reveal itself 

grows more desperate every week. Its wama 

has to be a ruthless process, while all the- 
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ide by side. This twin task 
forts, the capacity for which 
camp is yet to prove. 

‘State, anti-syndicate forces have to be 
ri gether, overcoming petty prejudices and 
‘narrow factional differences. On every front, from 
youth to working class, there must be a policy, and 
‘dedicated leadership to. carry out the policy. The 
requisitioned AICC meeting is only a very elementary 
step; the road ahead has to be hewn out of rock 
with sweat and wisdom, every mile of it. 
Jt is only when Smt Gandhi’s camp emerges as 
litical force that it can join hands with progres- 
forces outside the Congress in a common 
eavour’ for the building of a new and equitable 
society. Sri Dange’s fatuous ultimatum may 
ve little relevance in terms of immediate politics, 
the perspective of making common cause with 
Left—not with this or that group in it as such— 
1ardly be ignored by those who are today engag- 
demolishing the myth of the syndicate’s power. 
‘this context, Smt Gandhi has to think seriously 
whether she should not seek a fresh mandate from 
the electorate. Arithmetically, she may be safely 
placed, commanding a comfortable majority in the 
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- tions of the people: it will also generate a sense of 


Significance of Nehru Today 


Ho 


oday locked wi 


“nation and not merely the ranks of the Cong 
To take it before 


[wider are! 
politics will not only ensure a further weakening of- 
the political standing of the syndicate, but will be in 
the best traditions of parliamentary. democracy. 

The basic issues which she has effectively posed | 
in her Letter to the Congressmen can be thrashed. 
out only to a national debate which will also help to 
clarify and crystallise understanding among all sec- 















commitment among her own followers. This can 
be largely achieved through the process of a Parlia- 
mentary election campaign, - ee 
Besides, a nation-wide election for the Lok Sabha 
may help to freshen up politics in the States as 
well, many of which present either an ugly spectacle 
of factional squabbles or a frustrating picture of 
angry confrontation among united front partners. 
The financial costs ofa mid-term poll on the key 
issues that divide the: Prime Minister from the 
syndicate will be more than justified in terms of 
the political dividends that it will pay not only to 
Smt Gandhi’s camp but also to the democratic forces 
as a whole. 1 





















in those times, that. independence 













i T° dismiss the present crisis 
in.the Congress party as 

i no. more than the outcome 
< of faction. politics or as a simple 
clash of personalities would be 
y ignore history: equally, to be- 
e that some kind. of patch- 
formula that does not 
h basic policy issues can 
T eep the party united or 
estore to it even asmall part 
past credibility would be to 
‘seek to reverse a half-century-old 
historical process with the hel 
of platitudes. “i 
: The split inthe Congress is 
indeed something of a; half-way 
‘culmination of a process set in 
‘motion. in the twenties: the final 
shape of things may: yet be dim, 












at there can be little doubt - 


it the direction in which the 


country is to proceed and in 
which the toiling masses will 
steadily, even if rather slowly, 
propel the leadership of existing 
parties or of those yet to emerge 
on the national scene. 

It would be wrong to attribute 
the inauguration or the growth 
of this process to anyone set of 
factors, much less to one party 
or one individual. Nevertheless, 
it has to be recognized that the 
largest contribution in terms of 
producing massive popular aware- 
ness of the need for, and the in- 
evitability of, a democratic so- 
cialist order in India. was made 
by Jawaharlal Nehru who. even in 
the twenties emerged as the most 


striking spokesman of the aspira-. 
tions of the common people, He” 
was not alone in believing, even: 









would have no meaning forthe 
masses if it did not constitute a 
firm step towards the establish- 
ment of a just social order based 
on secularism and equality, The 
Communists, whose ideals ever 
1a accepted but whos 

ejected 




















Jawah 


already 
mobilizing 


lish identity or even rapport with 
him at all stages. 

One has only to re-read 
Jawaharlal’s Presidential addresses 
at Lahore in 1929 and at 
Lucknow in 1936 to see that the 
effort to give a positive popular 
direction to the economic ideas of 
the Congress was not a post- 
independence phenomenon. That 
Gandhiji, despite his ideas about 
non-violence, trusteeship and so 
on, was sympathetic to the new 
trend is obvious from the fact 
that the Congress was helped to 
adopt the famous Karachi resolu- 
tion by the approval he gave to 
the draft. 

All this is significant because 
the changes in approach and out- 
look, however modest they might 
appear at this distance of time, 
had to be brought about in the 
face of the presence in the Con- 
gress leadership of a solid phalanx 
of conservatives who were quite 
close to Gandhiji and who had 
virtual control of the Congress 
apparatus in most areas of the 
country. 


Instrument of Change 


Jawaharlal recognized the 
limitations of the organization 
which he wanted to convert to 
his own viewpoint and utilize as 
the chief instrument of radical 
social and economic change, but 
he saw no alternative to such an 
effort. Evenin 1929, when the 
Congress was not a mere politi- 
cal party but the embodiment of 
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nd what-now, Six? 
Spice the congress and 


have 
to 


the national movement in which 
socialists hada respected place, 
Nehru had to say that “it may 
not be possible for a body consti- 
tuted as is this National Con- 
gress...to adopt a full social- 
istic programme.” He noted, too, 
that the balance was ‘“‘terribly 
weighted on one side”, in favour 
of the status quo in the economic 
sphere. A little later “Nehru 
declared that “economically and 
socially it (independence) must 
mean the ending of all special 
class privileges and vested inte- 
rests.” At Lucknow he regret- 
fully noted that “most of us 
hesitate...to take a step which 
might frighten away some vested 
interests”. 

Nehru had no illusions about 
the limitations of the Congress, 
yet he hoped by continuous 
education of the rank and file 
and of the masses to change the 
character of the organization. 
When independence dawned 
there was no party except the 
Congress which could take over 
the governance of the country, 
and Nehru’s efforts in this direc- 
tion had to continue. His vast 
popularity among the masses and 
the fact that Bapu placed his 
mantle on Nehru made it impos- 
sible for the dominant conserva- 
tive elements in the Congress 
leadership to reject his leader- 
ship. 

It is from the time of indepen- 
dence that the current crisis in 
the Congress has to be traced. 
That Jawaharlal came into 


fres 


elections 


the Syndicate? 


repeated clash wth the conserva- 
tive and reactionary elements in 
the leadership is no secret. His 
differences with men like Sardar 
Patel and Dr Rajendra Prasad on 
vital economic issues and even 
on questions relating to the 
minorities are well known. At 
every stage he was able to assert 
himself mainly by reason of the 
massive popular support he 
enjoyed: thus individuals like 
Tandon and Kripalani had to 
bow out of the key positions in 
the Congress organization, 


Two Major Efforts 


But all this did not end the 
hold of conservatives in the Party: 
on the other hand, the links 
between big business houses and 
other vested interests on the one 
hand, and useful party leaders on 
the other, got steadily strengthened, 
Nehru’s failure, if such it can be 
termed in the context in which 
he was working, lay in his in- 
ability to prevent the tightening 
of the grip of these elements not 
only over the party organization 
but even over the administrative 
apparatus. His acceptance of the 
pernicious idea of keeping intact 
the reactionary ‘“‘steel frame” 
bequeathed by the colonial power, 
made his struggle to convert the 
party into an effective instrument 
for radical change even more 
difficult than it need have been. 
Avadi and Nagpur represented 
two major efforts by Nehru to 
change the basic approach of the 
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al f 
junication with all the Leftist 
tees in the land as he desired 


o. 

l After Nehru, the task of the 
: reactionaries became easier so far 
as the Congress was concerned, 
although among the masses dis- 
< enchantment was. taking shape. 
While the choice of Sri Kamaraj 
by Nehru to head the Congress 
“organization was seen as his final 
bid to provide leadership to the 
Leftist forces in the party and 
keep the entrenched bosses in 
check, in reality the plan misfired. 
Both Lal Bahadur and his succes- 
sor in her earlier phase were con- 
¿tent to let things drift; in the 
-case of the latter, even the mas- 
sive reverses in 1967 did not have 
the immediate effect of provoking 
serious rethinking and reorienta- 
: tion of policies and programmes: 
and Congressmen in the States 
were concerned entirely with 
faction warfare which led to 
large number of honest politicians 
being driven out of the party. 






Pressure from Below 


-What really led to the surfac- 
ing of the crisis in recent months 
was the pressure that was building 
up from below in the Congress, 
assisted by the growing discontent 
‘of the people all over the country 
and insistent demands made by 
- the progressive. parties. It may 
be that Smt Indira Gandhi at first 
merely reacted violently to the 
syndicate’s efforts to oust her 
from office and instal one of their 
own number in that position; 
but. that was only the spark 
needed to bring about the realign- 
ment of forces which in any ‘case 
would: have. come about some 
time. It may be that some per- 
~ sons today find themselves in the 







































pushed 






















political accidents which should 
get corrected as we go along. 

The crucial thing is that the 
most relevant and valid ideas 
of Nehru and Gandhi are 
pitted against the determination 
of reaction to maintain the 
status quo. It is mobilisation 
of the common people, not only 
by one camp in the Congress 
but by all progressive parties 
and groups in the country, that 


No government can afford 
to ignore the urges of the 


common people. After all, 


government flouts them, it is 
aside 


governments take it over, 


wrong camp, but these are all 














democracy has its basis on 


those very urges, and if any 





and other 


will ultimately shape the d 
of the nation and gu 
the certainty of the buildi 
a socialist soči c ted 
irrevocably ön “side of 
the forces of peace and progress 
in the world. This is the task 
to which the nation has to pledge — 
itself anew as. it celebrates the 
80th birthday of Jawaharlal 
Nehru; o 2 SIE 


November 11 C.N. C 



















Congress Crisis in Perspective 


P. RAMAMURT 


T: present crisis inside- the 
-A ruling party must be seen 

in the background -of the 
general economic crisis that has 
been deepening in the country for 


the last few years. This crisis is | 


-the inevitable. result of the poli- 


eles that the Congress Govern- 


ment has been pursuing for the 


Yast 22 years. 


The basis of that policy is the 
attempt to develop industries in 
this country with foreign aid— 
major part of..it from the West- 
ern imperialist countries in 
general and the United States in 

“ particular—through collaboration, 
arrangements with foreign mono- 
polies- in the private sector, and 
without breaking up the feudal 
relations in the countryside. 


Wide Gulf 


- That is why we find a wide 
gulf between the promises and 
deeds of the Congress Govern- 
ment. 

These policies have led to 
tremendous .concentration of 
wealth and economic power in 
the hands of a few monopoly 
houses, increasing dependence on 
.. aid from imperialist countries for 
even keeping the existing indus- 
tries running. At the other end, 

; M i perisation of vast masses 
of our people has grown apace. 

It if this that led to tremen- 

¿dous disillusionment among the 
> masses which expressed. itself in 
the last General Election of 1967 

in the defeat of the Congress 
party in a number of States. 
The ruling party’s leadership did 
: not. learn its lessons from this 

„defeat but pursued the same basic 
policies. ; , 

It must be pointed out that 
the consciousness of people at 
that time was only on the level 
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of being anti-Congress. People 
did not distinguish between the 
various Opposition parties. 

But during the last two-and- 
half years since the last General 
Election, events have moved fast. 
The deepening crisis inevitably 
placed before the people alterna- 
tive policies for the development 
of our country. Opposition 
parties had to come out openly 
on every one of these issues and 
reveal their real faces before the 
masses, 

Spearheading the general 
democratic struggle in this coun- 
try were the two Governments of 
Kerala and West Bengal. They 
followed a policy of encouraging 
the struggles of the working class 


and the middle classes against the: 


attempts of the bourgeoisie to 
transfer the burden of the crisis 
onto their shoulders. The refu- 
sal to send police force by these 
two Governments to suppress 
these struggles was the biggest 
factor in thwarting the attempts 
of the bourgeoisie. 


Reaction’s Attack 


It is precisely this policy of 
these two Governments that have 
been attacked by the Jana Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party which 
demanded the removal of these 
Governments as well asa ban on 
the Communist Party (Marxist). 

The leadership of the Con- 
gress party also in the beginning 
attempted this by suppressing the 
lawful Government of West 
Bengal. However, before the 
huge mass resistance they had to 
give up. these attempts to rule 
with .a minority Government of 
P.C.. Ghosh, impose President's 

The mid-term elections resul- 


Rule, and prepare for mid-term 
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if thing 
1972 




























continued 


this way, 
will mark 


further 


gappa OAMP 
advocated alliance with the 





Kerala and West Bengal 
policies had caught the i 
tion of the democratic mov: 
throughout the country, 


Monopoly Interests 


The Swatantra and th 
Sangh were identified by 
masses as parties standing for 
interests of monopolies, ~ 
section of the leadership felt ¢ 
alliance of the Congres 
such parties would further tarnish 
the image of the Congress. 

Meanwhile, the ~ inner-par 
factional struggle had also — 
tensified. The Ten-Poin 
gramme that Smt Gand 
sent to the Bangalore session « 
the AICC must be seen in» 
whole background. The atm 
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It is equally significant 
when faced with this program: 
thes yndicate members dared 
openly oppose this. On the ot 
hand, one of their spokes 
came forward to propose — 
programme in the AICC. Th 
is the barometer of public opin 
in this. country. . 

Does ‘this ‘signify a sp 
the ranks of the bourgeo 
Does this signify that the bo 
geoisie has been split in 
monopoly section and a 












Such an. assessment. will be 
lly wrong and people who 
shape their policies onthe basis 
; ch an analysis will find 
elves inasoup. Itis true 
at the bourgeoisie is not a 
mogenous class. There are 
monopolists as well as others. 
It is equally true that monopo- 
lists, particularly during the 
period of crisis, seek to squeeze 
their weaker class brother. 
< Therefore, conflicts do take place 
between them. That is inherent 
in the very nature of the class. 
But. for the class to split into 
two sections in open opposition 
to and confrontation with each 
other—this alone will not do. 
Another equally important factor 
must be present in the situation 
for such a consunnation. The 
democratic movement of the 
asses led by the working class, 
st be sufficiently strong and 
idespread in the country. This 
alone will give confidence to the 
«monopolist section of the 
urgeoisie that there isa force 
hich is strong enough to fight 
e monopolies. 
Today, such is not the posi- 
the country. While the 
ilities of developing the de- 
ocratic movement throughout 
the country are increasing day by 
day, it will just be a day-dream 
think that it has already be- 
come so strong and widespread 
; to lead toa split in the bour- 
geois class. 
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situation. 

the same class. 

Naturally, with the dévelop- 
ment of a crisis, the thinking of 
the class also isin a crisis. One 
section thinks that the situation 
can be met by resort to more 
anti-democratic measures, by 


suppressing the Communist Party, 


the working class and peasant up- 
surges with greater vigour and 
recklessness. 

The other section thinks that 
this will lead to further weaken- 
ing of its position among the 
people. Therefore, a section of 
the big bourgeoisie thinks that 


the way to overcome this crisis - 


is by giving some more facilities, 
such as credit, etc. to the non- 
monopoly section of the bour- 
geoisie and to rich peasants in 
the countryside. 

Bank nationalisation is intend- 
ed to serve precisely such an ob- 
jective. Atthe same time, it is 
hoped that this measure can be 
paraded as a great socialist mea- 
sure and wider mass support can 
be won. 


Capitalists Assured 


Three months have passed 
since the banks were nationalised. 
Pronouncements of the Prime 
Minister make it clear that no 
basic change in the policies that 
have been pursued during the 
last 22 years, are being thought 
of. She has been assuring the 
big capitalists that their legiti- 
mate credit needs will be met. It 
is not without significance that 
Sri Naval Tata was eulogising the 
policy of the Prime Minister. 

Dependence on foreign aid is 
not being put an end to. On the 
other hand, after advertising that 
the country has had two bumper 
crops, the Government has entered 
into a PL-480 agreement with the 
USA for the supply of three 
million tons of wheat, one hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton 
and 90 thousand tonnes of vege- 
table oil. 

Even the fact that the Ameri- 
cans insisted on payment of 3/5th 
of the costs in dollars as against 
2/5th of the costs in the previous 
agreements, did not deter the 


depe deni 
break with ‘the policies of ‘the 
past. 

The success of bank national- 
isation is to be judged not from 
the point of view whether credit 
facilities have been enlarged to 











propertied classes. The success — 
can only be judged on the basis 
whether the financial resources at 
the disposal of the Government 


will now be used to smash t E ee 


positions of monopolists in the 


country’s economic and political o 


life. 
It is well known that in the- 
past monopoly houses were built 
up with the financial resources 
made available to them by the 
financial institutions of the 
Government, such as the LIC, 
Industrial Finance Corporation, 
etc, as well as those made avail- 
able to them by the scheduled 
banks under their control. 
The LIC and other govern- 
mental financial institutions 
already hold with them 27 per 
cent of the equity shares of the 
companies of the monopoly houses. 
The 14 nationalised banks have 
another 16 per cent of the equity 


capital of these companies, sothat 


today Government has. under its 
control 43 per cent of the equity 
capital. 

Holding of such large block 
shares by the Government places - 
it in a commanding position. 
Today, the Government can, with- 
out any new legislation, take over 
the management of these com- 
panies under the provisions of: 
the existing Companies Act. 
Will Smt Indira Gandhi do it? ~ 

Her recent statement that 
there is no possibility of any 
basic change in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan, and changes if at all 
will be only on the fringes, is” 
another pointer that. no = 
policy change is intended. 

Such an attempt to æ over 
the crisis within the framework 
of the existing basic policies will 
not succeed. She might succeed. 
in her struggle with the syndicate 
and get control over the Congress 
organisation, but so long as these 
basic policies are pursued the 














(Continued on page 12) 





cover some more sections of the 















so ; 
sive eal. ache 
sptuagenarian Tagore, the 
included Central Asia. as 


ae Those were the decades. of 
5 the crisis of civilization: . Natur- 
ally, disillusionment overpowered 

many progressive intellectuals. 
From the Asian or colonial end 
it was perhaps best expressed by 
: Tagore in his death-bed message: 


. “| had atone time believed that 


the springs of civilization would 
~-4ssue out of the heart of Europe. 
But today when I am about to 
quit the world, that faith has 
gone: bankrupt altogether. As I 
look around, I see the crumbling 
ruins. of a proud civilization 
strewn like a vast heap of futi- 
lity.” 


ao: Intimate Knowledge 


It was no mean achievement 
of Nehru that in those days of 
despair he could inject confidence 


_ into the Indian patriots who were 


iggli ng for the realization of 
institutions of 
civilization.” 
His sour otic instinct and 
broad vision enabled him to 
stand his ground in the midst of 
gloom. 
~The: intimate knowledge of 
the West shaped his vision and 
way of thinking. The first look 
`o at the West. was a long one of 
-.ogeven years covering adolescence 
and early youth. 
any prior commitment. 
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1, Quoted in the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette, Spean 13,1941, LAV 






Nehru and the West 


-GANESH PRA AD 








It was without. 





to res: 
he ri he must 


believed with young Tagore that 


“the springs of civilization would 
issue out of the heart of 
Europe.” 

Most of his prejudices, likes 
and dislikes, mental make-up, 
habits of mind, and standards 
and ways of judging life were 
formed there. The first look then 
was formative in character, He 
acquired .the outlook of a bour- 
geois humanist liberal, with a 
little sprinkling of Fabianism. 


Second Look 


The sécond intimate look at 
the West,and through it at the 
world, was of twenty one months’ 
duration in 1926-27. It was 
that of a repentant bourgeois 
patriot on the wrong side of 
thirty, representing a mature. and 


assertive nationalism. Nehru 
went to Europe with a definite 
commitment, 


He sought a rational way out 
of the complexities of the national 
scene that had “befogeed” his 
mind. He got much more than 
he had sought; he got a vision. 
His outlook, now changed into 
that ofa Fabian liberal with a 
tinge of Marxism. ` 

The Derbyshire-Brussels-Mos- 
cow experiences and the study 
of Marxian literature were res- 
ponsible for this progress or 
change. The vision he acquired 
there was immensely beneficial 
to him -as well as to the colonial 
nationalism, 

On. return this, -ambassador 
of Indian nationalism opened his 
dipl d ideological bag 
at the Madras n of the 
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in “the East it was pr 
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they had an all 
working class m 
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these movement 
and held g 
future of mankind. 


Ready Response 


Though these ideas wer 
in India, they found a Tea 
ponse in the pro} 
or colonial pa 
patriots subscri 

The eagerness with 
which the masses listened t 
underlines their popula 
All this added to his confiden 
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among the rank and file of the 
Congress: ` He was ionized. 
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looker it alone was visible. 
t required the eyes of an astute 
d realistic statesman like 
sandhi to see the canvas. 
These ideas, it must be men- 
_ tioned, were a necessary prelude 
to Nehru’s anti-fascism and Luck- 
now thesis, and their dissemina- 
ion the necessary groundwork for 
he reception of the latter, Liberal 
ducation and Gandhism were, 
owever, the prelude of this pre- 
lude and the groundwork of this 
groundwork. 
The Gandhian norm had come 
to. stay in public life in general 

and in the nationalist camp in 
„particular. If included non-vio 
lence, truth, love, compassion, 
puritanism, peace, respect for the 
dignity of man, struggle against 
injustice and for freedom, purity of 
‘means, and service Of the down- 
‘trodden. And Fascism was the 
very negation of this ethical norm. 
a Hence Gandhism made things 
easier for Nehru’s anti-fascism 
and its. acceptance by the national 
movement. Similarly, Gandhian 
humanism found it possible to 
come to terms with socialism in 
the case of many nationalists, 
Though Gandhi was not a socia- 
list, Gandhism became an acces- 
sory to socialism. 
The outlook and vision ac- 
quired during the first and second 
looks at the West enabled Nehru 
to see the world more clearly than 
‘most of his contemporaries. He 
did not allow his vision to be 
blurred even when he had to 
spend his days. in imperialist 
prisons. And he imparted this 
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quite deep--so deep that to. 
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had to attend on his dying wife. 
He somehow managed to renew 
old contacts, make fresh ones and 


study the international political — 


Situation. On return he enuncia- 
ted the Lucknow thesis and cons- 
tantly unfolded the meaning of 
the fast changing world scene 
from the point of view of colonial 
nationalism. He was now the 
architect of the foreign policy of 
the Congress, as after 1947 that of 
the nation, 

His fourth close look at the 
West was during the historic days 
of the Munich and the end of the 
epic struggle ‘in Spain. Those 
were the days of exitement, espe- 
cially in Britain. No set of poli- 
tical leaders had been “judged so 
contemptuously since the days of 
Lord North” as those who were 
at the helm of affairs during the 
thirties or “the devil’s decade,’”! 


~ = the genera urtie 
emotional excitement of their life- a 
time’, No foreign question since 


Spanish ha 


on of the thirties “the 





the French Revolution had “so 


divided intelligent British opinon 
or, one may add, so.exited it”? 


On behalf of the colonial world 


Nehru personally shared the emo- oF 


tional experience and excitement 
and judged the Men of Munich 
as contemptuously as a British 
progressive did. And through 


him the Indian nationalist youth i 


shared this feeling and opinion. 
This look gave a personal 
touch to what he had been believ- 
ing and saying all those years. 
Whenever he spoke on world 
affairs after his second visit to 
Europe, he made anti-imperialism 
and anti-fascism his main themes, 
Through him they, especially the 
latter, got enshrined in the Indian 


Renaissance, 
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economic crisis will intensify. 
The masses will get disillusioned 
and social conflicts and tension 
will intensify. 

Nevertheless, the democratic 
movement cannot shut its eyes to 
the present conflict in the ruling 
party -and sit quiet, crying 
“plague on both your houses”, 
The democratic movement is ex- 
tremely interested in the defeat of 
the syndicate, for the syndicate’s 
success would mean mounting of 
violent attack on the democratic 
movement. 

Secondly, one should realise 
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class is not.always those that are 
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certain 
people 


the: They create 
aspirations among the 
and if those aspirations 


are not fulfilled, people come. __ 


forward to fight for the realisation 
of those aspirations. 


the democratic movement to 
make it possible for the 


the people who make their history. 
and not some leaders, however 
exalted they may be. 
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That . is why, it is the task of “ss 


peopleto o 
move forward, Ultimately, it is 

















Panditji—as I Know him 
S. MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 





YAWAHARLAL Netti W ould have 
been 80, had he lived today, 
the 14th ‘of November. 1969. 


Jn the present Indian scene, 


we cannot but bring to mind 
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T start with the publication of 
Panditji’s autobiography that was 
shers, The 
Bodley Head. I think it was in 
the later part of 1936 
book came out. And what an 
everlasting and deep impression it 















_ created in the minds of the young 


No Accident 


The crisis in the Congress is. 
not an accident born out of a 
quarrel between two. different 
_ groups lusting after power. The 
* erisis is only another reflection of 
what took place even in Nehru’s 
“life time; first, at the time of the 
election. of Purushottamdas ‘Tandon 
as President of the Congress; 
- secondly, when in the late fifties 
_ Panditji ‘seriously thought of 
“resigning because of his dissatis- 
faction at the slow progress of 
India’s development; and finally, 
in the last phase of his life when, 
after Bhubaneshwar, the Kamaraj 
Plan was put into action to clear 
the decks for a more radical and 
decisive policy in the economic 
sphere. 

All these crises, however, were 
“solved within the framework of 
the Congress organisation because 
of the supremacy he enjoyed both 
outside among the people. as well 

as inside the Congress party. 
Today, however, this is not possi- . 
ble. Those. smaller men, whom 


cche. dwarfed in his life time, the 
co machine-men who have used the. 


~ last 20 years in order to grab the 


power inside the organisation, are - 


not prepared to loose their hold, 


move forward rapidly. 


This “is the first thing that — 
recall: the e public, 
Panditji again. But this concerns = 
the present. In a way it is worth- 


comes to my mind when: I 





„picture that it gave of the growth 
of the national movement and the 


_in the university. 


‘him about our cage and its 
which is. essential if India is to sy freedor 








Tado, ae at the ‘universities 
in Engla: 
T remember that | received the 





_ book in the early afternoon, and 


I literally sat through the entire 


night and finished it by the next. 
morning. It ran into something 


over 600 pages, and the very fact 
that I could not take my. eyes- off 
the book shows more than: 
thing else that it bound” 
by the colourful ‘and 





socialist path which Panditji 
envisaged for our country. 

And in my excitement over this 
I was not alone. I think virtually 
every Indian student of my day 


felt and acted the same way. 


Convincing Amawers 


It was about the same time 
that he. came to Cambridge where 
I was studying and I arranged for 
him a meeting with some of the 
leading professors and intellectuals 
They were 
absolutely charmed by him; his 
deep humanism, his modesty and, 
above all, the most convincing 
way in which he patiently answer- 
ed every question that was put to 
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people seri 
of his time 
a copy of 
collection of bis artie 
time, which bhe Bave me 
occasion of my visit. 


After that I had no ean 
with him till 1947, During 
war, he was in jail from 1942- 
I think 1 met him for the 
after his release from jail in 
after the creation of T na 
during the riots in Delhi. 1 had 
never seen a person in “such an 
anger and sorrow. Tp 


eon his life. 

Then came the assassination | 
of Mahatmaji on Janua y 30, 
1948. Butthe tide aga 
larism was running high 
sibly but for his- bi 


and Mahatmaji’s co 


munal peace, on the ot 
holocaust would have taken 
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And our future growth? That’s for him to 
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directly or indirectly, 
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tore serious form than it had at 
that time. 

In the later period, however, 
my contact with him was confin- 
ed to meeting him only when I 
came to Delhi, after I had started 
practising-as a lawyer. Till 1959 


I tried to keep myself away be- ` 


cause I thought he was too busy 
and I had little to contribute to 
his understanding or his work. 
But his anxiety to keep in touch 
with radical-minded persons in 
our country was so deep that 

- when I failed to see him fora 
long time, he did not hesitate to 
send word through my father 
asking me to see him. 


Sounding Boards 


He never talked much, but in 
contrast he always pressed me to 
give my views on the different 
problems facing our people and 
my assessment of what was 
happening in the country. I 
thought he used me as one of 
thej many sounding boards that 
hejhad, so as to keep in touch 
with the mind of our people. 
Like others, perhaps I also reflec- 
ted the reactions and feelings of 
some people in our country. 

It appeared to me that he was 
always deeply anxious about 
what was happening. The im- 
Mensity of the problems facing 
our people lay very heavily on 
his mind. And the need to rally 
all the people of our country 
and unite them into a powerful 
force that could really enable 
India to forge ahead, was at the 
centre of his thought. 

In 1962, he did one of his 
characteristic whirlwind election 
tours and I still remember the 
speeches, full of the fire and fury 
of a Socialist who wanted to 
press forward, for a speedier 
transformation of our ‘country. 
Moved by his speeches, I wrote 
to him then quite a long letter, 
some ten pages or so. Init, I 
criticised in my own way the 
Congress Governments and their 
policies, and how far they have 
come away from the people, the 
domination of the party bosses 
who took advantage of him and 
his name and the belief that the 
people had in him, the corrup- 
tion at highest levels and so an. 

I appealed to him to appreci- 
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ate how the talk of socialism 
could not be taken seriously so 
long as he gave the norms of 
socialism a go-by by his decisions 
inside the party and the Govern- 
ment. I commented that unless 
the programme to which the Con- 
gress was itself pledged was reso“ 
lutely implemented, there was 
very little scope for rousing a new 
spirit among people and rallying 
them in their millons, which alone 
could take India forward. 

Panditji wrote me a reply 
within fortyeight hours. It was 
characteristic of him that he did 


not keep anybody waiting for a- 


reply. He expressed appreciation 
of what I had written but also 
said that he did not want to go so 
fast as to divide our people: that 
he wanted to take along with him 
the maximum number of people. 
He also expressed his apprehen- 
sion that too'speedy an implemen- 
tation of a radical programme 
would upset production, parti- 
cularly in the agricultural field. 
And in a conservative country 
like ours, he felt that we have to 
proceed to some extent cautiously, 
basing ourselves on the existing 
level of consciousness of our 
people. 

I think that was the last letter 
I received from him, though of 
course I met him several times 


before he passed away. But, in a 
sense, the letter reflected the crisis 
that faces our country even today 
and to which two different ans- 
wers are always given. 


Two Questions © 


Is it pressing forward with a 
radical economic programme that 
can really inspire the millions 
into active participation in the 
battle for India’s regeneration ? 
Or, if we press forward too fast, 
will it no unsettle everything and 
perhaps even open the door for 
reaction to rely on the back- 
wardness of our people and start 
a counter-offensive, and destroy 
the democratic and progressive 
movement in our country? 

Perhaps today’s crisis in the 
Congress has developed out of an 
attemp to answer these questions 
adequately. And on Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s birthday, it is worthwhile 
reflecting over the course of the 
15 years that he led the people of 
our country as Prime Minister. 

It is worthwhile attempting to 
locate what the weakness were in 
that period so that we can learn 
from them and carry forward 
effectively and resolutely the 
struggle for freedom and socia- 
lism that was the soul of his 


life. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Land Ceilings Under Congress 


GIRISH MISHRA 


HE need for a thoroughgoing 
T scheme of land reforms has 
been very often emphasised 
in India both before and since 
Independence. Because, without 
it, there can be no hope of achiev- 
ing a proper social, economic and 
institutional framework conducive 
to agricultural development. 

In the scheme of land reforms, 
the fixation of a ceiling on agri- 
cultural holdings has been given 
a very important place. The 
principle that there should be an 
absolute limit to the amount of 
land which an individual ora 
family may hold was accepted in 
the very beginning of the process 
of planning in this country. 


. Large Disparities 


In the Second Five Year Plan, it 
was explicitly stated: “In the con- 
ditions of India, large dispari- 
ties in the distribution of wealth 
and income are inconsistent with 
economic progress in any sector. 
This consideration applies with 
even greater force to Jand. The area 
of land available for cultivation is 
necessarily limited. In the past, 
rights in land were the principal 
factor which determined both the 
social status and economic oppor- 
tunity for different groups in the 
rural population. For building 
up a progressive rural economy, 
it is essential that disparities in 
the ownership of land should be 
greatly reduced In view of the 
existing pattern of distribution 
and the size of agricultural hold- 
ings, redistribution of land in 
excess of the ceiling may yield 
relatively limited results. Never- 
theless, it is important that some 
effective steps should be taken in 
this direction ... so as to afford 
opportunities to landless sections 
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of the rural population to gain in 
social status and to feel a sense of 
Opportunity equally with other 
sections of the community.” It 
was held that the next step should 
be the development of a coopera- 
tive rural economy. 


First Legislation 


Though the Government of 
Bengal was the first to introduce 
aland reform legislation {as early 
as April 1947, even before Parti- 
tion, it introduced a bill of 145 
clauses), the West Begal Estates 
Acquisition Act 1953 came into 
effect only in 1954. As compared 
to the land reform legislations in 
other States, the West Bengal 
Act is a comprehensive legislation 
providing not only for the aboli- 
tion of intermediaries, but also 
for a ceiling on existing holdings 
above 25 acres. In 1955, an 
amendment was made in the 
existing Act to cover the raiyats 
and the under-raiyats also by the 
land ceiling provisions. 

The ceiling in West Bengal is 
the lowest in the country. Unlike 
as in other permanently settled 
areas, the West Bengal interme- 
diaries were allowed to retain 
khas land only up to the ceiling 
limit. They were not entitled to 
retain land on the grounds of 
“personal cultivation” besides 
other types of land to which 
ceiling legislation applied. In 
West Bengal the ceiling was 
applied uniformly without any 
distinction with regard to 
different types of soil or its pro- 
ductivity. 

At the time of the introduc- 
tion of the legislation in the 
Assembly, it was hoped that it 
would go a long way in removing 
the disparity in the distribution of 


land in the rural areas. While 
piloting the Bill, on November 
10, 1953, the then Revenue 
Minister had said that the total 
area under cultivation was 
1,17,00,000 out of which 4,00,000 
acres were held by the interme- 
diaries, 1,05,00,000 by the raiyats 
and 8,00,000 by under-raiyats. 
A very substantial proportion of 
land held by these categories of 
owners was cultivated by the 
bargadars (share-croppers). 

The distribution of the size of 
holdings showed that the number 
of families holding land in excess 
of 26 acres was 40,000 (or 
2,00,000 persons including depen- 
dents) who owned 13,90,000 
acres; 6,90,000 families or 
29,90,000 persons were bargadurs 
and their dependents, and 
7,00,000 families or 30,40,000 
persons were landless labourers 
and their dependents. 

According to a publication of 
the Director of Publicity, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, “only one 
out of 50 cultivators has just 
sufficient land for maintaining his 
family in modern comfort. Two 
out of fifty are petty owners with 
an area of less than 50 acres, and 
the remaining eke out a miserable 
existence as bargadars and agri- 
cultural wage earners.” This was 
the situation in 1953. 


Land-holders’ Opposition 


But the land ceiling legislation 
has not been to the liking of the 
land-holders. They have been 
trying hard to frustrate the attem- 
pts to implement the law. In the 
battle of wits, the Government 
lost and yielded ground. They 
have adopted methods which 
have a common pattern through- 
out the State. 

For a moment if we keep away 
the legal niceties, the Act prescri- 
bed the following ceiling for an 
individual: 

Agricultural land 25 acres; 
non-agricultural and homestead 
land 20 acres. He was not allowed 
to keep any forest land, but he 
could keep land under tank 
fishery and orchards without any 
limitation. Moreover, the Act 
did not apply to religious or 
charitable institutions. They 
could retain any amount of agri- 
cultural or non-agricultural land 
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but no forest land. 

It was obvious that anyone 
holding land in excess.of 25 acres 
would have to surrender the excess 
land. But the land-holders devised 
ways to evade the provisions of 
the law. The modus operandi 
would become clear from the 
following examples. 

Suppose a particular person 
has 30 acres of agricultural land 
and five acres of forest land. He 
can, to evade the provisions of 
the law, deliberately suppress the 
fact that he has more land to 
which ceiling can apply or he can 
transfer five acres of agricultural 
land to his friends, relatives, etc., 
and continue to hold it through 
them. This is an example of the 
benami transfer. 


Law Evasion 


He may have an area of five 
acres of agricultural land classified 
and recorded as orchards or tank 
fishery. There is no exacting 
definition of either an orchard or 
a tank fishery. He may get the 
forest land classified as agricul- 
tural or nonagricultural or tank 
fishery or orchard land. In this 
way he can suppress the fact that 
_ he owns any forest land. 

He can create a religious or 
charitable trust on paper and 
evade the law because the land- 
holdings of a religious or charit- 
able trust are beyond the reach of 
the ceiling law. : 

He may partition his property 
among hissons. It should be 
remembered that under the law, 
members of Mitakshara family 
are entitled to separate ceilings 
during the life time of the head of 
the family provided there was a 
partition of the property. It may 
be pleaded that the partition 
took place before the law came 
into effect. 

The West Bengal Estates 
Acquisition Act, 1953, divided all 
landed interests into two catego- 
ries, that is, the proprietors, 
tenure-hol ders, under-tenure- 
holders or any other intermediary 
above a raiyat, and raiyvats and 
under-raiyats. The people in the 
first category were required to file 
statements of their holdings indi- 
cating preference for the area to 
be retained by them. The second 
category people were to file the 
returns only if they had more 
than the retainable area’ of land. 
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An under-raiyat, however, in 
real life might hold 100 acres of 
kihas land under different superio 
nterests in different khatians in 
different places, or districts. In 
the absence of indexes with names 
of each and every landowner, big 
or small, throughout the State 
and a consolidated list of names 
with particulars of their landhold- 
ings, it is not possible to detect 
such a person. In reality he 
would be treated as a person 
holding land below the ceiling 
level at various places while, in 
fact, his holdings might exceed 
the ceiling. The Government has 
neither the proper intelligence 
nor proper records to catch such 
a person. 

A suitable amendment requir- 
ing the then raiyats and the under 
raiyats to give details of their 
landholdings under all the superior 
proprietors and tenure-holders at 
all places should be made in the 
law. . Some sort of stringent 
punishment should also be pres- 
cribed for those who evade the 
provisions. 

To evade the provisions of the 
law, landholders transferred large 
amount of their land to others. 
To check these malafide transfers, 
an amendment of the Act was 
made in 1954 and a_ new section 
5-A was inserted providing an 
enquiry into all the transfers made 
after May 5, 1953 (the date of the 
introduction of the bill). Ifa 
transfer was found to have been 
made to escape the provisions of 
the law, it was to be cancelled 
and the entire surplus land to be 
taken over. In the case of a bona- 
fide transfer made after the speci- 
fied date, transfer was allowed to 
stand but the amount of Jand 
transferred was also taken into 
account while determining the 
ceiling. 


Malafide Transfers 


How this provision has been 
evaded will be clear from the 
following example. Suppose a 
person has 40 acres of agricultural 
land and transfers 20 acres to 
his son and himself retains the 
rest. The transfer is declared 
malafied and is cancelled. He is 
allowed to retain 25 acres and an 
area of 15 acres is vested in the 
State. A person with 40 acres 
of land, transfers 20 acres to 


someone not related to him. 
The transfer is held bonafide but 
an area of 15 acres is deducted 
from the retained area of the 
tranferor leaving him only five 
acres of agricultural land. The 
transferee gets 20 acres and the 
transferor retains five acres of 
land and the State takes over 15 
acres, 

It is clear that this course of 
action is not possible in many 
cases. For example, a person 
originally owning 50 acres of 
land, transfers 45 acres to persons 
not related to him. In such 
a case the State can take no more 
than fiive acres from the trans- 
feror. 


Legal Loopholes 


Further, under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, settlement of 
raiyati land was not compulso- 
rily registrable and such settling 
of lands by unregistered amal- 
namas could not be disallowed 
outright. While framing Section 
5-A, it was not fully realised that 
it would be easy for an evader to 
produce amalnamas supposedly 
made befor May 5, 1953. In this 
way lands were settled with 
transferers. The result was that 
till 1966, in the bulk of cases (that 
is, in 50,157 cases) the transfers 
had been declared genuine. 

At the time of the enactment 
of the law, it appeared that a 
total area of 7,76, 715 acres was 
deemed to be surplus land above 





the limit of 25 acres. The break 

up was as follows : 

Cultivated 4,71,168 acres. 

Fruit bearing 

orchards 12,443, 

Fallow, old 

and new 1,55,541__,, 

Cultivated 

waste 1,37,463 _,, 
Total.:. 7,76,615 acres. 


But till 1966 (that is, in 12 
years), the State could take 
possession of only 4.35 lakh acres 
of land. Since then the Govern- 
ment has been able to secure 
very little land through the 
provisions of this act. 

The need of the time is a 
thorough revision of the Act to 
make it effective in inquiring into 
all the malafide tranfers and the 
evasions which the Congress 
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rulers were not interested in 
checking. Let us end by quoting 
from “Land Reforms in West 
Bengal,’ by Dr S.K. Basu and 
Dr S. K. Bhattacharya, making 
it clear how the then government 
rulers were not interested in allo- 
wed a free hand to landhol- 
ders. 

“No list of persons owning 
more than the ceiling as on some 
date 2-3 years prior to 1953 with 
details of their holdings was 
available... 

“We found that during our 
reference period the proportion 
of cultivable land transferred by 
ways other than inheritance to 
near relatives like son, father, 
brother, wife etc. varied broadly 


between 10 per cent and 25 per 
cent of the total area of such 
transfers in the eight districts of 
our survey. Also, our survey 
largely confirms the belief that 
quite a number of malafide 
transfers were made in anticipa- 
tion of the law. In most districts, 
the process began very likely in 
1951, though, for purposes of our 
study we decided to lean on the 
conservative side and restricted 
the anticipatory period back to 
1952 only... 

“On a conservative basis, our 
estimate is that no less than 
105,600 acres of agricultural land 
was transferred in recent years for 
the purpose of evading the ceiling 
legislation.” 


Small Farmer and Green Revolution 


P. V. 


HE green revolution that is 
so much in evidence today 
may turn out to be a mere 

flash in the pan, if our agricul- 
tural strategy does not take the 
small farmer into account. For 
the number of small farmers in 
India far from being insignificant 
is formidable. 

Out of 51 million farmers in 
the country, about 20 million 
have farms of less than 2.5 acres. 
Farms of less than five acres 
account for 19 per cent of the 
total operational areas, while be- 
low 2.5 acres account for seven 
per cent. Whether the small 
farms are economically viable or 
not (and afew economists may 
question the propriety of their 
very existence), the fact must be 
faced that they are there and will 
exist so Jong as we pursue the 
path of democracy. 

The small farmer is able to 
sustain himself on his tiny hold- 
ing by supplementing his meagre 
farm income with his other earn- 
ings, mostly occupational. Villa- 
age carpenters or washermen 
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also own holdings and are engag- 
ed in farming. Small farmers 
usually migrate to industrial and 
urban areas to earn their living 
as labourers when there is no 
work on their farms. Forcible 
elimination of small farmer from 
our agricultural set up is, there- 
fore, aS inconceivable as it 
is in human and undemocratic. 
In the present circumstances, 
co-operative farming which holds 
the key to the solution of this 
problem is not practicable due 
to the economic, political, 
psychological and legal factors. 
It has failed wherever it was 
undertaken on an experimental 
basis. The only alternative lies in 
providing the small farmer with 
the necessary incentives, inputs 
and wherewithal for successful 
farming. Seeing the example 
of Japanese farmers who 
have been able to increase 
their agricultural output from 
their small holdings to an amaz- 
ing extent through intensive 
cultivation, the small holdings 
may not uctually be that “‘uneco- 


nomic” as they are usually 
made out to be by some econo- 
mists. 

` The Intensive Agricultural 
District Programme, also known 
as the “package programme”, 
was introduced in 1960-61 with 
a view to increase agricultural 
output through intensive efforts 
in selected .areas with assured 
irrigation and other considerations 
by adopting improved agricul- 
tural practices. The IADP is 
in operation in 17 districts in the 
country. A new scheme known 
as the “Innovative Programme”, 
designed to concentrate on more 
intensive cultivation, has recently 
been introduced in five IADP 
districts. 

In 1964, the Intensive Agri- 
cultural Area Programme (IAAP) 
was introduced in one-fourth of 
the total cultivable land in the 
country for agricultural develop- 
ment. The emphasis under this 
programme is on all the crops 
as against on major crops under 
the IADP. The High-Yielding 
Variety Programme (HYVP) 
introduced in 1966 in the country 
Jays emphasis on the high-yield- 
ing and high-fertilizer responsive 
exotic varieties and short duration 
crops. This programme is in 
operation in all the IADP, IAAP 
and other areas. In 1966-67, 4.6 
million acres, in 1967-68, 14.92 
million acres, and in 1968-69, 
23 million acres were covered 
under this programme. The 
Fourth Plan target is 60 million 
acres. This programme has met 
with considerable success with 
the actual achievement outstripp- 
ing the target. For instance, in 
1968-69, the area covered was 
23 million acres against the target 
of 21 million. 

Though all these schemes 
were meant to benefit all the 
farmers irrespective of their farm- 
size, mostly large and medium 
farmers have been able to take 
advantage of the facilities offered 
under these schemes. For ins- 
tance, in a sample survey conduc- 
ted in Saharanpur and Amritsar, 
it was observed that in the former 
out of 60 farmers only two small 
farmers with their holdings up 
to five acres participated in the 
HYVP. Similarly, in Amritsar, 
out of 62 farmers only one 
small farmer with his holding up 
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to five acres participated in the 


programme. 
According to the reports of 
the Programme Evaluation 


Organisation (PEO) of Planning 
Commission, small farmers use 
. less hybrid seed, fertilizers and 
farm implements and improved 
practices than the medium and 
large farmers. The State Govern- 
ments have so far failed in for- 
mulating an effective programme 
to create the proper atmosphere 
for the small farmers to partici- 
. pate in its agricultural develop- 
ment programmes which have 
so far mostly benefitted the rich 
_ farmers. 

According to the PEO, the large 
farmers take more advantage of 
the Joan facilities extended by 
the co-operative societies than 
- the small farmers. 

“The lack of capacity to 
provide adequate security for 
loans comes in the high level of 
borrowing? by small farmers. 

Besides, as the cooperative 
eredit socties are the only source 
of cheap loans for the small 
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farmers, they often divert the 
agricultural loans to non-agricul- 
tural purposes. According to the 
PEO, nearly one-third of the short 
term loans taken by. the small 
farmers are diverted to.non- 
agricultural purposes. The large 
and medium farmers, of course, 
do not divert the agricultural 
loans to non-agricultural loans 
as the small farmers do. Now 
with the major banks nationalized 
small farmers can hope to get 
loans on easier terms for both 
agricultural and non-agricultural 
purposes. 

The Government of India and 
the State Governments must take 
concrete steps and orient their 
various agricultural development 
schemes to benefit the small farm- 
ers. For example, fertilizers, farm 
implements, improved seed and 
pesticides can be provided to 
small farmers at subsidized rates 
through agencies specially set up 
for the small farmers. 

Irrigation water could be 
provided free to small farmers. 
Plan protection operations could 


be conducted on a large scal 
in the fields of small farmers at 
nominal costs. Government 
should start special co-opertives 
exclusively for the small farmers. 
Farm implements could be hired 
out to small farmers at nominal 
costs through suitable 
agencies, 

Most important of all, these, 
is that the research should 
be small-farmer oriented. 


Special research programmes 
to evolve techniques and 
implements for their benefit 


should be undertaken at the 
research institutes. 

It is not enough that we 
increase our food production 
to meet our requirements. The 
human‘ and social aspects are 
also as important as the economic 
aspect. We must not force our 
farmers to get a raw deal because 
of the small size of his farm and 
be elbowed out of out agricultural 
set-up. For, as Gandhiji said, 
“He is the salt of the earth which 
rightly belongs or should belong 
to him.” 
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Lenin: A Scientist, Revolutionary and Statesman—Il 


A.M. RUMYANTSEV 


fee regarded revolutionary social creative endea- 
vour as a point of intersection of scientific 
prognostication and spontaneity. Science- 
mongers often treat the term “spontaneity” with 
marked disapproval. Everything spontaneous is con- 
sidered bad. Indeed, this is often the case. But Lenin 
took a much broader view of spontaneous processes. 


Seeing The New 


In the twentieth century there were no few leaders 
who professed their devotion to the people but were 
actually afraid of any ideas and actions coming from 
“below” and overflowing official channels. Lenin’s 
view of things was entirely different. For example, 
while organising, in the early twenties, a resolute 
struggle against such anti-revolutionary spontaneous 
forces as profiteers, grafters and bureaucrats, he saw 
in spontaneous processes people’s initiative as well, 
the seeds of the new which could sprout out, in parti- 
cular given the conditions capable of giving these 
processes the proper direction. This readiness to see 
new, hitherto unknown, elements in the spontaneous 
development is organically connected with the pro- 
found faith in the inexhaustible creative potentialities 
and wisdom of the popular masses. 

In the Soviets, which had emerged spontaneously, 
Lenin shrewdly saw new, unprecedented forms, of 
power; he vigorously supported Communist subbot- 
niks; Lenin’s letters and articles strongly emphasise 
the importance of various initiatives. 

At the same time, Lenin did not share the ever- 
present and still existing—apologetic attitude to any 
spontaneous movement involving the masses. He 
publicly exposed those who were prone to exploit 
backwardness and lack of education in their selfish 
political interests. Lenin saw a grave danger in such 
actions. 

True, according to Lenin, masses should not be 
sacrificed to theory, but this does not mean that 
theory should be sacrificed to masses. In his article 
On Mixing Politics and Pedogogics he explained that 
one should not adapt oneself to the masses and 

reduce theory to the ABC level for the sake of propa- 


This is the second instalment of the contribution made 
by the distinguished Soviet academician before the Inter- 
national meeting of Journalists from 90 countries in connec- 
‘tion with Lenin Birth Century held in Leningrad last month. 
The first instalment appeared in last week’s MAINSTREAM 
November 8, 1969). . 
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ganda effect, for the sake of making theoretical 
formulae “easy to understand”, for the sake of an 
immediate success with the masses. If theory is still 
above the masses, this is no reason for either slight- 
ing the masses or slighting the theory—which, inci- 
dentally, are always two sides of one medal because 
doctrinaires respect neither the interests of the masses, 
nor the interests of the truth. 

Gorky said that “to be an honest leader of the 
people is a titanic work.” This is a hard work in- 
deed, because it presupposes not only good intentions 
but also intellectual fearlessness and real (not formal} 
democratism. Real democratism, on the one hand, 
mean, as Lenin putit: “To live in the midst of the 
people. To know their attitudes. To know all, To 
understand the masses. To know how to approach 
them. To win their absolute trust.” On the other 
hand, it calls for the courage to tell the masses 
the bitter truth, to go against the current, calls for 
the courage to tell oneself and all the participants of 
the movement that these theories and forms of action 
no longer hold good today. 

Lenin had this courage and this ability. Suffice 
it to recall such a complicated period of our develop- 
ment as the transition from the Civil War, from War 
Communism in policy and ideology to Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy. 


Scientific Provision 


In his speech at the Eleventh Congress, Lenin said 
that revolutionary violence, the crushing of the bour- 
geoisie should be followed by painstaking day-to-day 
cultural and economic work of “‘building communism 
with non-Communist hands”. He dwelt of the inertia 
of the Party which, after winning the Civil War, now 
had to wage a much harder war against Russian 
backwardness, poverty and ignorance. He demanded 
that the Party should no longer live “in the tradi- 
tions of 1918 and 1919.” Those were great years, great 
epoch-making events. he said, but if we keep looking 
back at those years and fail to see what tasks face us 
now, this would be the end of us, and the whole 
thing is that we do not want to realise this. Lenin 


_ indicated further that “‘if we are not afraid of telling 


even the bitter truth outright, we shall certamly 
learn to overcome all and any difficulties.” These 
are very Leninist, very Bolshevik thoughts shedding 
ample light on the nature of Lenin’s inexhaustible 
cheerfulness and optimism—businesslike optimism, 
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coming from scientific prevision rather than faith 
and emotions, dramatic, “down-to-earth” and 
therefore indestructible optimism. That was pro- 
bably what Gorky had in mind when he said that 
“being an honest leader of the people is a titantic 
work”. 

The titantic difficulty of this work is connected 
not only with the ability to work out a true, scientific 
orientation in theory and to carry advanced social 
forces away with it. The very working out of 
this orientation in the modern epoch when the mana- 
gement of society is impossible without high educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific standards, places the 
state leader in front of the inevitable dilemma: either 
to plunge headlong into the whirlpool of events leav- 
ing very little time for scientific pursuits or to lock 
himself in a scientific “ivory tower” and thus to cut 
himself off these events. 

Every statesman, in the past and in our days, 
. solved this dilemma in his own way, depending not 
only on his physical powers and abilities, but also on 
circumstances. As a historian and journalist, Churchill, 
for instance, did his research work in the field of in- 
ternational relations mostly when off his duties as 
British Prime Minister and after retirement. Nehru, 
the prominent leader of the Indian national liberation 
movement, a revolutionary and a thinker, wrote a 
few of his historical work while in prison confinement 
and exile. 

So as a scientist and a revolutionary is called upon 
to being socialist consciousness and the latest scien- 
tific advances into the spontaneous movement of the 
workers’ and peasants’ masses, Lenin engaged in 
scientific work systematically and uninterruptedly 
in and out of prison, in exile, in emigration and at 
the post of the head of the government. Just a few 
figures to illustrate. In the five post-revolutionary 
years, when Lenin had his hands full, he penned 46 
printed sheets or 917 pages. 


Amazing Ability 


We, the witnesses of many, sometimes unexpected 
events and processes (the year 1968 was particularly 
rich in them) should draw on Lenin’s amazing ability 
look deep into the infinitely intricate mosaic of 
events and to find there something new and develop- 
ing, to provide a precise assessment of the develop- 
ments from the angle of the ultimate interests of soc i- 
alism, to take timely measures” to support the new, 
to introduce the necessary correction into contradic- 
tory processes and to give alien tendencies a resolute 
rebuff. 

History knows of many experienced and strong- 
willed political figures capable of a sober appraisal 
of current events and predicting new events earlier 
than their contemporaries. : 

These political figures possessed two qualities— 
common sense, coming from life experience, and 
intuition. Needless to say, these instruments of 
cognition should be treated with respect. Quite a 
number of political figures have a total lack of both. 

But these qualities alone are not enough for manag- 
ing the socialist movement and state. 

It is most useful, while re-reading Lenin’s 
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famous Letter to Congress, to stop and think what 
qualities Lenin considered to be the biggest short- 
comings of a socialist politician, leader and states- 
man, and what demands he made in this respect. First 
of all, Lenin warned against conceit, rudeness and 
ambitiousness and stressed that tolerance, politeness, 
attentiveness to comrades, absence of whims, etc., are 
absolutely essential for a leader. He should possess 
such qualities as high morality self-restraint, adherence 
to principle, humaneness—that is the qualities 
that help bring people together than disunite them. 

Second, Lenin warned against an excessively 
dogmatic frame of mind prone to substitute Marxist 
dialectics by scholastics, against the lack of theoretical 
broadmindedness and flexibility. 

Third, and this is the most important thing, 
Lenin saw danger in “overemphasising the purely 
administrative aspect of the matter.” Dealing with 
this subject on another occassion (in concection with 
ungrounded attacks against Krizhizhanvsky and 
Chicherin), Lenin indicated that the ability to give 
orders and to make people do things, the administra- 
tive ability—merits by no means rare are of secon- 
dary importance for a political leader and, if made 
excessive use of, may distort the very essence of 
socialist statehood. “I notice that certain comrades 
capable of exerting a decisive influence on state 
affairs, overemphasise the administrative side of the 
matter which is necessary of course in the proper 
place and time but which should not be mixed up 
with the scientific side, with the broad scope of 
activities, with the ability to attract people, etc.” 


Essence of Policy 


Lenin meant not phychological nuances, of course, 
but the understanding of the esyence of policy and the 
essence of socialist management. Politics is not 
social manipulations, the greasing of the bureaucra- 
tic mechanism, the issue of decrees and slogans. 
Politics is an open sphere of history itself, of its 
law—governed progress made up of the tremendous 
combination of life, interests and actions of millions 
of people. 

To be a statesman means to embrace this broad 
reality, to study its material in a business like way, to 
posses a high culture of thinking and organisation, to 
proceed from the “scientific side” and to be able to 
convince people of the effectiveness of theoretical 
recommendations. The running of states affairs should 
not be mixed up with the admumistrative power 
constituting only an additional element of the former 
which consists, above all, in the ability to tie up 
scientific knowledge with the activities of the 
masses. 

In his* Jast political report to a party Congress, 
Lenin said: ‘‘Administration and politics should not 
be divorced—such is the task facing us. For our our 
policy and our administration are based on the con- 
nection of the vanguard with the entire proletarian ` 
masses, With the entire peasant masses. If someone 
forgets about these wheels and goes in for adminis- 
tration alone, there will be trouble.” 

Lenin was a brilliant political leader and scientist 
of a new, Marxian type—a combination rare in an 
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individual but characteristic of, and obligatory for the 
activities of the Marxirt Party, for the colletive leader- 
ship of the socialist state. 

A scientific conception was worked out by Lenin 
always in the midst of the struggle, at the height of 
historic events in which he took an active part and on 
which he left an imprint of his own personality. But 
political activities did not prevent Lenin from con- 
centrating on an important scientific problem -on 
the contrary, these activities revealed to him all the 
the urgency of the solution of the given theoreti- 
cal problem because the very consideration 
and solution of a theoretical problem was always 
closely connected with his political activities 
as a political leader and a statesman. That is 
precisely why Lenin, the greatest revolutionary in 
politics, was an innovator in theory. His science 
meets every political need, and his policy is permeated 
with science, 


Scientific Conclusions 


There is no doubt that for Lenin policy was the 
axis of this harmonious interaction, of this continuous 
“feedback”. But this does not mean at all that his 
scientific work was subordinated to policy in the sense 
of flat instrumentalism. Lenin was a scientist and 
not a man making pragmatic use of science. He had 
a profound respect for the sovereignty of scientific 
investigations and theorising in the best sense of the 
word. Lenin often stressed that the rights of the 
truth should be sacredly preserved whether this truth 
is pleasant and advantageous to us or not. Scientific 
conclusions always “‘benefit’ real revolutionary 
politicians, because itis only the sovereign, full and 
precise truth of science that can serve revolutionary 
policy. 

The following figures may give you some idea of 
how intensely and painstakingly Lenin worked over 
his scientific investigations. In preparing the book 
Materialism and Empirio-criticism, he studied about 
350 foreign and Russian books on philosophy—a 
total of more than 50,000 pages. The work on the 
book Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
called for a thorough study of about 400 books and 
articles in German, English and French, with notes 
alone running into 50 printed sheets. 

But to say that Lenin was a great scientist would 
be to tell only half the story. Many of the promi- 
nent 20th century statesmen had to do with various 
fields of scientific endeavour, from botanics and 
mathematics to law and sociology. Karl Renner, 
the first Chancellor of the Austrian Republic in 1919- 
1920 and its president in 1945-1950, one of the 
ideologueso of Austro-Marxist Social-Democracy, was 
a historian; Edouard Herriot, French Prime Minister 
in 1924-1925, was a publicist, historian, literary and 
music critic; Woodrow Wilson, the 28th President 
of the United States, dealt with legal and state 
problems; Leopold Senghore, the current President 
of Senegal, is a poet and a philosopher, etc. 

But Lenin was not merely a scitentist—he investi- 
gated the entire field of public life in which he carried 
on his practical work. Life confronted him with 
sociological, philosophical, political, ideological, 
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economic and cultural problems, and he analysed 
these aspects of social reality ina complex. The 
management of society in the historical moment of 
its transition from one social structure to another 
ruled out the separation of, and concentration on, 
any individual aspect—Lenin the statesman faced the 
unprecedentedly hard task of managing the society as 
a whole, 

‘The integrity of Lenin's scientific and public 
activities, the systematic character of his approach to 
the most burning socia! problems were called for by 
the situation which had to be controlled, by the poli- 
tical, economic and cultural backwardness of Russia, 
on the one hand, and on the other, by the requirments 
of social prevision, Whereas the bourgeois revolutions 
of the past culminated in the seizure of political 
power, the Great October Socialist Revolution 
Started with the taking over of power by the prole- 
tariat. Lenin hadto think over the prospects of 
further advance and to head the elaboration of 
scientifically substantiated plans and prognoses of 
the entire development of Soviet society. 

A task like this would be beyond the powers of 
an economist, a technician, a military theorctician or 
an educationalist—it could be carried out only by a 
universal scientist equipped with advanced world 
outlook and well-versed in all fields of social know- 
ledge. Ashe gathered material for his scientific 
works, Lenin studied books in many fields of know- 
ledge—political economy, concrete economics, statis- 
tics. economic geography, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, logics, history, ethnography, law, 
theology, art criticism, literary criticism, military 
science. 

But this is not only the matter of Lenin's colossal 
erudition. Lenin possessed the extraordinary ability 
of making original generalisations on the basis of the 
material he “processed” and of putting it at the 
service of his revolutionary idea. This explains the 
long life of even the small, purely journalistic articles 
by Lenin and the lasting interest in his pronounce- 
ments on long-forgotten occasions. 


Journalism and Reality 


Journalism, which derives his name from the 
French “jour” (one day), serves the needs of today. 
The history of journalism knows of many once- 
popular publicists whose writings have long sunk 
into oblivion. Even professional journalists hardly 
remember today the names of their colleagues extre- 
mely popular in the twenties and the thirties—Ameri- 
cans W. Durante and J. Nickerbocker, the Britisher 
with the pseudonym of “Avgour”’, Frenchman 
Pertinax, Germans F. Klein and Kerr, Austrian 
Benedict, and others. These names, well-known to 
the people of my generations, can now be found only 
in encyclopaedias. 

More often than not, journalists’ writings lack 
the timeless value of belle letters. But in what cases 
a newspaper or magazine article retain a lasting 
Interest? This happens only when such an article is 
a product of a profound, scientific view of life. when 
its author can discern vital and lasting tendencies in 
the fleeting reality. 
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Before I elaborate my reasoning, I shall venture 
to cite several examples. . 

The first one does not concern the article, but a 
part of the above-quoted Lenin report at the Eleventh 
Congress. However, this fragment is actually a 
complete, inserted short story, a brilliant political 
fouilleton on the news of the day. In a highly-impor- 
tant report, formulating the general line of the Party, 
Lenin suddenly starts telling a rather long story about 
the purchase of a consignment of French tinned 
food. It is about an interdepartmental conflict, red- 
tape, and lack of order in the work of the Moscow 
Consumers’ Society and the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Trade at that time. This story is given 
inthe report in full detail, with mention of real-life 
people. It is presented in a colourful, vivid, 
clever and sarcastic way, which any journalist would 


envy. 
Clear Foresight 


This story, which was unimportant at the time it 
was told, would seem to be boring now, nearly half 
a century later. But today it also evokes deep 
thoughts among the readers. The matter is that 
Lenin saw in this tiny drop of water a reflection of 
the whole range of tasks confronting the nation at 
that time. The story about the bureaucratic purchase 
of a consignment of tinned food was related in con- 
nection with the problem of the essence and style of 
the Soviet state machinery, Soviet state leadership 

. in connection with the problem of Russia’s emergence 
from a general state of cultural and economic back- 

` wardness, in connection with “the task of building 
up the foundation of socialist economy.” In other 
words, in connection with fundamental practical and 
theoretical matters of socialism. 

Another example isa small article, Pages from a 
Dicry, written a few months later when Lenin was 
already bed-ridden. Lenin begins the article with a 
statistics table of literacy of the populatiun of Russia 
for the years of 1897 and 1920. Following immedia- 
tely afterwards is the assertion: “Ata time when 
we hold forth on proletarian culture and the relation 
in which it stands to bourgeois culture, facts and 
figures reveal that we are in a very bad way even as 
far as bourgeois culture is concerned.” The article 
further contained quite definite considerations con- 
cerning the financing of the People’s Commissariat 
of Education, food supplies for teachers, bugetary 
policy, forms of workers’ patronage over the country- 
side, etc. } > 

This is only one side of the story. Another aspect 
is that the remarks on trifles in current matters are 
blended with the “main political issue” on the influence 
of the working class and urban communities on rural 
areas, about the “‘semi-Asiatic ignorance from which 
we have not-yet extricated ourselves, and from which 
we cannot extricate ourselves without strenuous effort 

- —although we have every opportunity to do so.” 
And further, about these Political possibilities “‘on 
the basis of our proletaran gains” “to reach the 
standard of an ordinary West-European civilised 
country,” in order to advance, thanks to the concord 
of this objective level and Soviet political power, to 
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still higher, socialist civilization. The article, 
directly, devoted to several statistical figures, proves 
to be written for the sake of striving “to present 
this gigantic, historic cultural task in all its magni- 
tude,” 

Lenin’s item, Pages from a Diary, is dated January 
2, 1923. The article, On Co-operation, was dictat- 
edon January 4-6, which, without exaggeration, 
should be known by everyone interested in the history 
of the 20th century. The article, Our Revolution, 
was composed on January 16-17, and outwardly 
concerning a particular case. As always, all these 
articles by Lenin are imbued with a problem of truly 
global scope, and cannot be properly understood when 
divorced from the system of his scientific views. 
They possess all the features of top-class journalism 
and, being part and parcel of the everyday political 
content ofa historic moment, at the same time, be- 
long to the sphere of a highly theoretical analysis of 
a problem of the century. 

Naturally, the problem itself, which has been 
talked about in Lenin’s articles just mentioned, has 
not grown old, and even only in the last two decades, 
it rose for the first time before peoples of the world. 
But still more essential is the scope and method of 
Lenin's thinking, his revolutionary and scientific 
thinking, that is, not simply striving to understand an 
existing reality but examining it asa moment of 
formation of the future, a moment of movement, of a 
process leading to still-hidden horizons of world 
history. : 


Explanation and Change 


This is not a case of simply “combining” scienti- 
fic and revolutionary features, of ‘‘explaining” the 
world and its “changes”, as the correlation of theory 
and practice is frequently interpreted in Marx’s 
well-known theses about Feuerbach. The essence is 
that Marxist-Leninist science itself is revolutionary 
in the method of “explaining” from positions of a 
social draft, the transformation of existing things in 
a communist direction, that is, the method of “‘expla- 
nation” includes in itself “changes”. The strength 
of Lenin the politician (and at the same time, the 
secret of long vitality of his journalism) lies precisely 
in revolutionary character, not in the sense of revolu- 
tionary pathos, indignation, valuable propositions, 
etc., but, first of all, in the revolutionary character 
of the mthod of analysis itself. In other words, in 
Lenin we saw not simply a blend of a politician, 
revolutionary and scientist: what is more impor- 
tant is that these different sides are identical 
in him. 

This, at the same time, is a common feature of the 
Bolshevik party and Bolshevist leadership, where 
quite afew wise, learned, brilliant people of similar 
mould worked together with Lenin. To be a recog- 
nised leader of such people is extremely difficult, 
but Lenin occupied this place most naturally and 
unquestionably. This did not stop Lenin’s comrades- 
in-arms from arguing with him over certain matters, 
and retaining intellectual independence: they could 
not have been Lenin’s comrades-in-arms without this. 

(To be Cancluded Next Week) 
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India and Islamic Summit 


M. M. RAHMAN 


igs abortive attempt made by 
India to participate in the 

so-called Islamic summit at 
Rabat was made an occasion by 
the critics of India’s West Asia 
policy to denounce it and to 
demand a change in it. 

More important than these 
critics are, however, persons like 
Shri M. C. Chagla and Shri 
Jayaprakash Narayan, who have 
questioned not so much the basis 
of our West Asia policy as the 
wisdom of India’s attempt to 
participate in the Rabat Summit, 
on the ground that it was a 
religious or rather communal con- 
ference at which secular India 
had no place. Sri Fakhruddin 
Ali Ahmad, who led the ill-fated 
Indian delegation to Rabat has, 
on the other hand, expressed 
disagreement with the views of 
Sri Chagla and has denied that 
the Rabat was a religious 
conference. 

I think, however, that the 
summit was both religious and 
political, or rather religio-political 
in character, though it was more a 
political rather than a religious 
conference, not only because the 
issue that was discussed was a 
political one, but also because of 
the manner in which it was sought 
to be made a religious one. 


Illegal Occupation 


The burning of the Al Aqsa 
mosque is not a religious issue, 
but a political one. It has been 
treated as such by the United 
Nations. It is true that Al Aqsa 
has religious significance for the 
large majority of Muslims all over 
the World, But that is not the 
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main issue. The main issue is that 
the mosque and Jerusalem are 
under the illegal occupation of 
Israel. Israel is, therefore, respon- 
sible for what has happened to Al 
Aqsa. This is commonsense. 
India has accepted this fact. And 
the United Nations has censured 
Israel in this connection through a 
Security Council resolution with 


even England voting in favour of it: 


Moreover, the, burning of Al 
Aqsa is of concern not only to 
the Muslims all over the World, 
but also to other people, espe- 
cially those who consider Jeru- 
salem a sacred place. That is why 
Pope Paul had sent a message to 
the summit conference. "As such, 
to treat the Al Aqsa incident 
as of solely a Muslim concern is 
to miss the real significance of the 
issues involved in the case. And 
to make it a religious issue is to 
misguide World opinion. 

Jt is for this reason that Presi 
dent Nasser was not willing to 
hold such a conference, There 
was also no need to hold such a 
conference as little could be 
achieved by it. It is, indeed, 
difficult to point out whether the 
summit has achieved anything 
except a redundant appeal to the 
Big Powers and a condemnation 
of Israel. 

But, let us accept for the 
moment that the Al Aqsa incident 
is a religious issue and is of con- 
cern only to the Muslims. Then, 
a conference called to discuss such 
an issue should represent the 
whole Muslim world, and not 
merely a few self-oppointed group 
of Muslim states, whatever their 
claims for being Islamic states be. 
And since Muslims of India are 
as much a part of the Muslim 
world, as those of Pakistan or any 
other Muslim country, no Islamic 


conference could claim to repre- 
sent the Muslim world, if it did 
not include in it the representa- 
tives of Indian Muslims. 

And who else could represent 
the Muslims of India, if not the 
Government of India, in a con- 
ference of states, even if it were a 
conference to discuss a religious 
or a religio-political issue? How 
could a delegation of Muslim 
divines or Mullahs attend such a 
conference as some have argued? 
Should the Muslims of India 
forgo participation in sucha con- 
ference because they are citizens 
of a secular state? Should India 
not participate in such a confe- 
rence because it is a secular state? 
Would it then be wrong for the 
Government of India to take 
interest in the welfare of the 
religious minorities and their 
religious shrines, in Pakistan or 
elsewhere? 


Positive Concept 


I do not think ‘so, because 
secularism would then become an 
extremely negative, rather than a 
positive and dynamic concept. 
The Government of India appears 
to have accepted the positive and 
dynamic meaning of secularism, in 
attempting to participate in the 
Rabat summit. It represents an 
innovation in India’s foreign policy 
with which I am in complete 
agreement for reasons that I shall 
explain ina moment. It should 
be clear now that India had a 
tight to participate in the summit 
at Rabat whatever one’s assess- 
ment of the conference. India’s 
approach had this duality about 


it. India stressed one or the 
other aspect as the occasion 
demanded. ïn this respect 
India’s policy was similar 


to that of the United Arab 
Republic. Both were not in favour 
of holding the Islamic summit, 
but when it was organised by 
others, they decided to participate 
in it, as that was the only way in 
which they could influence its 
deliberations. 

The United Arab Republic is 
a secular state like India. So the 
argument that India should have 
followed the example of Syria 
which did not participate in the 
summit, rather than that of the 
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United Arab Republic, is not 
convincing. The United Arab 
Republic had supported India’s 
participation in the summit. 

_ They might have calculat- 
ed that they could make 
a joint effort to prevent the 
summit from taking a purely 
religious view of the Al Aqsa 
incident. 

However, in the present state 
of our confrontation with Pakistan, 
it would have been surprising if 
the latter did not oppose India’s 
participation. In fact the summit 
appears to have been a political 
trick of the Western supported 
Muslim states like Pakistan, to 
isolate the United Arab Republic 
and like minded states, including 
India, whose support to the Arabs 
is not liked by them. Thus, in 
attempting to participate in the 
summit, India appears to have 
taken a calculated risk. 

If India had succeeded in 
participating in the summit, as 
she almost nearly did, it would 
have, indeed, been a major dipo- 
matic success for India. For India 
would then have esiablished her 
tight to participate in all future 
Islamic summits and, thus, carried 
its confrontation with Pakistan 
into the latter’s territory, so to 
say. India would have also per- 
haps established her claim for 
participation in any Muslim bloc, 
political or economic, which is not 
directed against India. 


National Interest 


I see no reason why India 
should not participate in such a 
bloc if it serves our interests be- 
cause of our secularism or opposi- 
tion to blocs. It seems necessary 
to clarify that India is, or was, 
not always opposed to blocs per se. 
It is opposed to only those mili- 
tary blocs which are a threat to 
her own security directly or 
indirectly. 

A Muslim bloc per se need not 
be a threat to India’s security. 
We have been opposed 
to it because Pakistan has 
been a champion of such a bloc to 
counter India. A Muslim bloc in 
which the United Arab Republic 
and other friendly Arab and Mus- 
lim states have a major role, 
could be quite friendly to us and 
need not be opposed by us. 


It is now possible to assess the 
set-back to India at Rabat. In 
the initial exclusion of India from 
the summit, Pakistan scored a 
partial success. But when an 
invitation was later extended to 
India and an Indian delegation 
reached Rabat, taking perhaps 
the hosts and Pakistan both by 
surprise, Pakistan appears to have 
developed cold feet. Probably 
Pakistan and its supports calculat- 
ed that the Government of India 
would not be able to send its 
delegation in time for the final 
session of the summit. 

But when the Govern- 
ment of India caught them on 
the wrong foot, they took the 
only desperate alternative avaie- 
able to them by threatening to 
withdraw from the summit if 
the Indian delegation was allowed 
to participate. 

It is also reported that Pakis- 
tan took objection to the 
composition of the Indian 
delegation which was temporarily 
headed by a Sikh. It is doubtful 
if this was the reab reason. 
Perhaps the inclusion of a senior 
Muslim Cabinet Minister as the 
leader of the delegation was 
the real reason for Pakistan’s 
displeasure. Otherwise, it is 
difficult to make sense out of 
Yahya Khan’s statement that 
India’s participation questioned 
the very basis of Pakistan’s 
existence. It is the same old 
argument of Jinnah who claimed 
that the then Muslim League 
alone represented the Muslims 
of undivided India. 

This failure, and the crude 
attempt made by the summit to 
cover up its non-representative 
nature by the inclusion of the 
blatant lie of the participation Of 
Indian Muslims in the communi- 
que issued by them, without 
the participation of the Indian 
and the UAR delegations, reveals 
the utter bankruptcy of the 
diplomacy Of the Muslim states. 
It was most unfortunate that this 
should be the outcome of a 
conference held to discuss an 
issue of such great importance. 

There is nothing new in 
Pakistan’s attitude and that of 
its supporters. In judging the 
set-back at Rabat, we must 
consider whether we have lost 
the support of any of our 


traditional friends in the Arab 
world and also in the Muslim 
world in general. We will be 
guilty of letting down these 
friends and also ourselves if 
we change our stance towards 
Israel at this stage. In other 
words, we would be falling a 
victim to Pakistani blackmail. 

There is also no need for 
India to allow the Al Fatah to 
have a base in India. This is 
not to disapprove of the Al Fatah 
and its struggle for the liberation 
of Palestine. But India could 
tell the Al Fatah that it needs 
bases more in the Arab countries 
than in India, to educate Arabs 
on the harm being doue by some 
Arab governments to Indo-Arab 
friendship and to Arab 
cause. 

It is also perhaps important 
to point out in this context that 
some of the Muslim states that 
participated in the so-called Islamic 
summit to condemn Israel for 
the burning of the Al Aqsa 
mosque, still maintain diplomatic 
relations with Israel. That none 
of them has thought it fit to 
sever relations with Israel proves 
the hollowneas of their religious 
claims. The peoples of these 
countries have to realise that 
their governments are exploiting 
the name of religion to pursue 
policies which are manifestly 
against their interests. 

The Rabat fiasco has once 
again been taken as an excuse 
even in some supposedly secular 
quarters to say that India’s West 
Asia policy is nothing but 
appeasement of Muslim commu- 
nalism in India. If this were 
really so, no secular Indian could 
either justify or support it. That 
it isnot so is more than evident 
from the fact that it was suppor- 
ted by Sri M. C. Chagla himself 
when he was the Foreign Minister 
of India. Even after the Rabat 
fiasco, he has not called for a 
change in that policy. 

Such demands are made by 
supporters of Israel. In their 
enthusiasm for Israel, they seem 
to forget that the very basis of 
the existence of Israel is at once 
racial and religious. If support 
to the Arab cause is appeasement 
of Muslim communalism, one 
wonders what should be said 
of blind support to Israel. 
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Pax Americana 


K.M.P. 


HE speech which Nixon 

delivered on the night of 

November 3, should end 
the illusions and hopes which 
men of goodwill lacking in politi- 
cal understanding bad nourished. 
There are still political ostriches 
not only in USA but also in our 
country who continue to believe 
that there is an American commit- 
ment to withdraw forces from 
Vietnam and that American 
public opinion will not stand 
another land war in Asia. 

This is plain wishful thinking, 
and any person who can still 
believe after reading the Nixon 
speech that the US objective in 
Asia has changed, has failed to 
understand the nature of US 
politics. 

Richard Nixon has, for once, 
been honest; not that he has told 
the whole truth or uttered no 
falsehood, but he has said enough 
for a just and proper evaluation 
of his position on Vietnam. “Let 
us all understand that the ques- 
~ tion before us is not whether some 
Americans are for peace and 
some against it. The great ques- 
tion at issue is not whether 
Johnson’s war becomes Nixon’s 
war. The question is: how can 
we win America’s peace.” 


Permanent Base 


America’s peace is the key 
phrase and it lightens up the 
jabrynthine thinking of Nixon. 
For, he went on to make clear his 
determination to stay on in 
Vietnam, not till the end of 1970 
or even the end of his presidential 
term, but for ever. The peace he 
envisages is a Korean type armis- 
tice, which will enable US troops 
to have another base in Asia. 

The United States in the post- 
war period has emerged as the 
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principal imperialist power in 
Asia, it has transposed the system 
which it systematically developed 
in Latin America. This consists 
in establishing and supporting 
subservient regimes in nominally 
independent countries. The 
earliest in Asia, of course, was 
the Philippines; but Thailand, 
Korea, South Vietnam and For- 
mosa have become the subordi- 
nate allies of the United States. 
In all these countries, US military 
bises and US military presence as 
well as the enormous influence 
the US ambassadors wield, are 
the chief determinants of policy. 


“America’s Peace” 


America’s peace, on which 
Nixon laid so much emphasis, is 
merely the 20th century version 
of Pax Romana and some of the 
arguments which he used to 
counter the demand for an imme- 
diate withdrawal from South 
Vietnam, should recall, to Indian. 
minds at least, the arguments put 
forward by Britain in the halcyon 
days of the Raj. 

A precipitate withdrawal from 
South Vietnam, Nixon said, would 
be a disaster for the cause of 
peace, it would lead to massacres, 
there would be a collapse of 
confidence in US leadership not 
only in Asia but throughout the 
world, it would promote reckless- 
ness in the councils of those great 
powers which had not abandoned 
the goals of world conquest. 

He went on to vaunt his 
generosity by mentioning that the 
USA had offered to hold free 
elections under international 
supervision. But he failed to 
mention that these elections were 
to be held under the control of 
the puppets, that both Washing- 
ton and Saigon had rejected the 


Vietnamese proposal for a coali- 
tion government which would 
organize and control the elec- 
tions, 

Nixon’s statement that “‘any- 
thing is negotiable except the 
right of the people of South Viet- 
nam to determine their future”, 
will cause amusement even in 
Saigon, where the US puppets are 
well aware that it is not popular 
support but US bayonets that 
keep them in power. 

Perhaps Nixon believes that 
Vietnam is another Dominican 
Republic, or the self-determina- 
tion he has in mind for the South 
Vietnamese is the kind that the 
Americans have conferred on 
South Korea. It is not the shell 
of democracy but its content that 
is important, but Nixon, who is 
a firm believer in the “southern 
strategy’, hopes that once the 
form is observed, the military 
dictatorship will become legitimate 
and acceptable, 

After having elucidated his 
position, Nixon reiterated his 
proposals. But before doing that 
he declared that the possibility of 
ending the war by negotiations 
was very dim indeed. Therefore, 
regardless of what happens on the 
negotiating front, he proposes to 
put his plan for bringing about 
peace into operation. The open 
sesame which will unlock all 
doors is the Vietnamization of the 
war enabling USA to withdraw 
troops from South Vietnam. But 
he is not willing to fix atime 
table for withdrawal, nor even to 
mention the total number of men 
who would be finally withdrawn. 


Calculated Move 


Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that considerable number 
of American troops will remain 
in South Vietnam even after the 
so-called withdrawal is completed 
for, Nixon thought it fit to issue 
a warning. “If I conclude that 
increased enemy action jeopar- 
dizes our remaining forces in 
Vietnam, I shall not hesitate to 
take strong and effective measures 
to deal with the situation.” 
It is certain that Nixon has no 
intention of withdrawing from 
Vietnam. 

Why then did the American 
administration create all the 
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hullabaloo about the November 
3 speech? It wasa -delibrate and 
calculated move in the war which 
Nixon is waging agaisnt the 
peace forces in the USA itself. 
It is wrong to consider that Nixon 
is waging war only in Vietnam, 
for him .and the hawks the home 
front is even more impcrtant. 

The Vietnam war has become 
the crucial issue in the US politics; 
opposition to and support for 
the. war cuts across political 
party lines. Those who oppose 
the war are vocal but it is wrong 
of Nixon to think that the silent 
majority’ supports it. ~The 
majority, the great silent majority 
is for an ending. of the conflict. 
They fervently wish for peace 
and, if not peace, at least for 
US withdrawal. 

It is to conciliate the silent 
majority that Nixon has decided 
on a phased withdrawal from 
Vietnam. He wants to reduce 
the US forces in South Vietnam 
to a level which will be accept- 
able to the majority. 

For this it was necessary for 
him to sabotage the Vietnam 
Moratorium movement.. It was 
on October 13, on the eve of the 
Vietnam Moratorium, that he 
announced his intention to review 
the whole Vietnam situation on 
November 3. A mood of opti- 
mism was generated, it was 
expected that the President’s 
intention was to announce a 
unilateral withdrawal and a de 
facto cease-fire. In this atmos- 
phere criticism became muted. 
Why demonstrate against the 
war if the President was intend- 
ing to change his policy? 

The main worry for the Pen- 
tagon is the US public opinion. 
The level of fighting has to be 
cut down in order that the Pen- 
tagon can pursue the same 
objective in Vietnam. Thus 
Secretary Laird in a Time inter- 
view suggested that the US forces 
“could.be cutin half, to about 
250,000 and kept in South Viet- 
nam for an extended period. 
Senator Gore, a bitter critic of 
the Administration, rightly point- 
ed out that the Nixon line is 
that “a phased withdrawal coupl- 
ed with an unspoken but obvious 
pledge that we will keep enough 
troops there indefinitely to pre- 
vent collapse of- the’ current 
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regime, would convince North’ 
Vietnam that its cause is hope- 
less and encourage Hanoi to 


negotiate”. 
Secretary Laird admitted in 
the Senate Foreign Relations 


Committee, when Gore pinned 
him down that there had been no 
change in the objectives of the 
US policy and the phased with- 
drawal was intended to prolong 
the war. Indeed, the fact is tbat 
after June, when the announced 
reduction in Vietnam was to take 
place, the draft calls have increas- 
ed by 71 per cent that of. June- 
October for last year. 

Yet the area of doubt about 
the guerilla movement just 
withering away—on which 
Nixon’s American peace is based 
—remains as large as before. 
Vietnamization of the war 
sounds good, Asians fighting 
Asians is sound doctrine from 
the Pentagon’s point of view, 
but whether it is feasible remains 
still to be seen. It is unlikely 
that the puppet army which, with 
the help of half a million US 
troops merely managed to hold 
its own, will be able to deal with 
the guerillas after the number of 
US troops are reduced to a 
quarter million. 


Real Purpose 


USA intends to spend $ 6.2. 


billion in the five years on the 
ARVN, and though this will 
certainly strengthen Thieu’s 
regime, it will not enable him to 
win the war. The real purpose 
of the $6.2 billion aid is some- 
what different. It is to strengthen 
the hands of Thieu-Ky clique 
against opponents within the 
regime. Nobody expects the 
ARVN to be able to stand up 
to the guerillas, but with a 
better-eqipped army, Thieu will 
be able to deal with the Buddhists 
and other dissenters and establish 
a right-wing dictatorship. 

The Vietnamization plan is 
based on the repeated bouts of 
optimism from which the US 
millitary leaders suffer. They are 
once again dreaming that victory 
is round the corner and the 
guerillas are a spent force. Their 
reasoning is the same as before; 
the lull in fighting is not deli- 
beraté, it is not an indication that 
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Hanoi and the liberation army 
are holding their fire because 
of the Paris talks but because’ 
their capacity to wage an offensive 
has been blunted. 

It is supported by figures 
about casualty and desertion 
rates. If the American figures 
about guerilla casualties were 
anywhere near correct, the war 
would have ended long ago, for 
there would have been no Vietna- 
mese left to fight. An American 
peace—that of the graveyard— 
would have been imposed on 
Vietnam. . 

The Vietnamization of the 
war—the basic theme of Nixon’s 
speech—is nota point of depar- 
ture. The.US Administration 
started playing with it sometime 
ago when popular discontent 
with the war was rapidly rising. 

The presence of US troops 
in Thailand, in Laos, in South 
Vietnam, in Korea and Okinawa, 
tbe existence of a large number 
of US bases in the Indian- 
Pacific Ocean region, and the 
refusal of Washington to 
envisage withdrawal, should 
convince even those who foolishly 
base their political thinking on a 
so-called US commitment to 
withdraw that they are living in 
a world of illusion. 

Nixon’s speech, if it helps 
the Indian intelligentsia to wnder- 
stand the true nature of US 
imperialism would have served 
a purpose. It is the puppets 
backed by US bayonets and 
dollars which are the real threat 
to Asian security. They were 
frightened by the talk of a US 
withdrawal which would have 
brought them face to face with - 
reality. 

The Nixon speech, with 
its reiteration of old policies, 
will put heart into them, they 
at least will not fail to under- 
stand that the reduction in US 
strength does not in any way 
lessen US commitment. President 
Thieu at least is clear. In an inter- 
view with ABC’s correspondent 
Scale in September, he indicated 
what kind of help he expected 
after the Vietnamization of the 
war. “The US can stay behind 
and help us economically and 
in more sophisticated weapons, 
like those for atomic warfare, that 
we have not.” 
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"DISCUSSION 





In Search of Missing Links 


BHOWANI SEN 


OMRADE M. Basavapunnaiah, 

the great theoretician of the 

CP (Marxist) and a member 
of its politbureau, has discovered 
the “missing links of Revisionism” 
by reading my article on the 
“Trend of National Political 
Development”, published in 
MAINSTREAM, (Annual Num- 
ber, September 1969). Comrade 
Basavapunnaiah’s “discovery” is 
published in CPM’s official organ, 
People’s Democracy, dated October 
26, 1969. 


His first discovery is that 


. Comrade Rajeshwara Rao and 


myself had made two different 
assessments in the political situa- 
tion, though he agrees with 
neither. Let us first examine how 
he detects the difference between 
Rajeshwara Rao and myself. 


Rajeshwara Rao has been 
quoted by Basavapunnaiah to 
state: “Itis wrong and harmful 
to say that (within the Congress) 
clear-cut differentiation between 
the progressives and reactionaries 
has taken place representing the 
non-monopoly bourgeoisie and 
the monopoly bourgeoisie’? but 
“this differentiation bas already 
started” and that “the process 
will proceed at a rapid pace”. 


Having quoted Rajeshwara 
Rao thus, Basavapunnaiah pro- 
ceeds to state that “Bhowani Sen 
has a totally different story to 
tel.” What is that “different” 
story? In answer to this question, 
he does not fully quote Bhowani 
Sen but by taking one phrase 
from here and one phrase from 
there, he himself says that “He 
(Bhowani Sen) admonishes all 
those political forces who fail to 
see the great class differentiation 
that has come about in the ruling 
Indian bourgeoisie ...”” 
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In order to assess Basava- 
punnaiah’s assessment of the two 
“different assessments” of myself 
and Rajeshwara Rao, let me first 
quote what I have stated in the 
article examined by Basava- 
punnaiah. Therein I stated: 


“The result of the Presidential 
Election marks the beginning of 
anew period and a new correla- 
tion of forces in the country’s 
political set-up.” What is that 
new correlation?—‘the confron- 
tation between the combined 
forces of Right reaction and the 
forces of the Centre and the Left 
on the other.” 


Split and Differences 


Jt is amazing how the “Marx- 
ist” pundit discovers a difference 
of assessment between Rajeshwara 
Rao and myself. Ifhe refers to 
my Criticism of the CPM that it 
does not see the differentiation 
between monopoly and anti- 
monopoly forces, then he must 
understand that I have spoken of 
“differentiation” and not “split”. 


The split has not yet taken 
place, and this is the common 
assessment of Rajeshwara Rao 
and myself. To say thata con- 
frontation has begun, because 
there is differentiation within the 
class is not the same as to say 
that a split has taken place. It is 
extraordinary to discover a differ- 
ence between our two statements, 


He must know that differen- 
tiation is a process and its culmi- 
nation is the split. Basava- 
punnaiah’s dialectical exercise to 
distinguish between “‘differentia- 
tion has started? and “differen- 
tiation now exists? is like the 
proverbial exercise between tweed- 
ledum and tweedledee. 


But does he agree that the 
process of differentiation has 
started within the ranks of the 
Indian bourgeoisie? His answer 
is both “‘yes” and “no”, as far as 
his article under discussion is 
concerned, By the “correct 
class meaning of the term differ- 
entiation”, Basavapunnaiah says 
that “They (revisionists) totally 
ignore the truth that the presence 
of definite objective and subjective 
conditions alone would bring 
about such a differentiation.” 
Again, in another para he says: 


“The very moment some Big 
Business houses and monopolies 
emerge on the economic scene, 
the division, differences and con- 
flicts of interests between the 
monopolists and the rest of the 
non-monopolist bourgeoisie are 
its inevitable accomplishments.” 


The first passage indicate that 
“subjective and objective con- 
ditions” alone can bring about 
differentiation in its “‘correct 
class meaning”. He does not 
say if these conditions are fulfilled 
but the hint is that they are not 
yet fulfilled. But in the second 
passage, he states that not only 
differences but also conflicts arise 
between monopolies and non- 
monopolies as soon as the mono- 
polies emerge. He does not ex- 
plicitly say whether they have 
emerged but he implies that they 
have. 

What follows? Differences 
and even conflicts have begun 
long ago as soon as the “‘mono- 
polies emerged on the economic 
scene”; but differentiation has 
not yet begun, because the ‘‘sub- 
jective and objective conditions” 
are not ready. Differences and con- 
flicts but no differentiation! Can 
petty-bourgeois muddleheaded- 
ness go any further? It is clear 
to any reader that he is confusing 
differentiation (as a process) with 
split (as the culmination of the 
process). 

What we have stated is that 
the split has not yet taken place, 
but the differentiation has advanc- 
ed. The objective conditions 
for the same is the growing crisis 
of the capitalist path due to the 
growth of the monoplies and the 
subjective condition is the sweep 
of the mass democratic move- 
ment. Let Basavapunnaiah say 
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if these factors are absent, or if 
there are other “subjective and 
„objective conditions”. 


Anti-Syndicate Anti-Monopoly? 


He asserts that the difference 
between the syndicate .and the 
anti-syndicate wing within the 
Congress is one of two distinct 
policies of the same monopolies, 
and not between monopolies and 
anti-monopolies. If that is so, 
what role are the non-mono- 
polies within the bourgeoisie play- 
ing? Basavapunnaiah admits that 
such a non-monopoly wing exists, 
because the monopolies have 
emerged. If the anti-syndicate 
wing is also pursuing a pro-mono- 
poly policy, naturally the non- 
monopoly wing of the bourgeoisie 
is as yet politically non-existent. 

He agrees that the anti-syndi- 
cate wing pursues a policy of 
alliance with medium and small 
capitalists to preserve the class- 
tule of the bourgeoisie. Yes, 
both the wings aim at preserving 
the class role of the bourgeoisie 
but they are two wings, one re- 
presenting the monopolies and the 
other non-monopolies. Hence, the 
latter is the anti-monopoly wing. 

We donot at all state that 
within the Congress the anti- 
syndicate wing is pursuing an 
anti-bourgeois policy. In our 
opinion what is taking place 
within the Congress is (apart 
from factional conflicts) the con- 
flict between two bourgeois poli- 
cies, one for the monopolies (that 
is, the syndicate), the other 
against them, by and large. 

The crisis of the capitalist 
path has gone so deep that the 
monopolies are becoming more 
and more unable to pursue a 
policy of compromise with 
medium and small capitalists, 
though occasional and unstable 
compromises may still take place. 
On this question again, Basava- 
punnaiah’s confusion of thought 
is between “‘two bourgeois poli- 
cies” and “two policies of the 
monopolies”. Such a confusion 
smacks of identifying the whole 
bourgeoisie with monopolies. ` 

Basavapunnaih’s underestima- 
tion of the crisis of the capitalist 
path is responsible for this con- 
fusion. But this confusion is one 
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.ment will 


step foward from the CPM 
leaders, earlier confusion which 
led them to characterise the con- 
flicts within the Congress as 
merely non-political factional 
conflicts. Now, at least, Basava- 
punnaiah admits the existence of 
conflicts of policy. 

Regarding the role of the 
democratic forces and their strug- 
gles in relation to this conflict, I 
made it clear in my articles that: 

“The other development con- 
sists in the march of-all democ- 
ratic forces outside and inside 
the Congress together to defeat 
Right reaction and the beginning 
of a turn of the Government 


-policy to the Left.” 


Isolated Phrase 


Basavapunnaiah, following the 
Characteristics “‘Chinese style” 
in polemics, has picked up the 
phrase “government policy to the 
Left” in isolation from the whole 
sentence and has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is a veiled 
way of advocating support 
for the Congress government. 
His argument is like this: if you 
say that the Government has 
begun a Left policy, it follows 
that you are -for supporting the 
Government. I have not said 
that Government has begun a 
Left policy. I have spoken 
of a “turn to the Left”, that is, 
from the extreme Right position 
to which it had been turning for 
some years. 

In my article, that is, in the 
passage quoted above, I have 
clearly stated that the defeat of 
Right reaction and the beginning 
of a turn to the Left is being 
brought about by the march of 
all democratic forces outside and 


inside the Congress and not by a. 


section of the Congress, that is, 
Government. That is clear. 
Whether this tread of develop- 
be maintained or 
not depends upon the “march of 
the democratic forces’’ inside 
and outside the Congress, that 
is, by common mass struggles. 
That is also very clear. But if 
such “common struggles” do 
not develop at once, the two 
wings within the Congress may 
arrive at a temporary unstable 
compromise from time to time. 


Common sttuggles, when they 
develop, will hasten the split. 
Naturally, Basavapunsiah’s dis- 
covery that we are surreptitiously 
working for support to -the 
Congress Government is tanta- 
mount to’ Don Quixot’s comic 
discovery of villains here, there 
and everywhere. Naturally, 
Basavapunniah’s quixotic dis- 
covery of some “missing links’’ 
of Revisionism may inspire others 
to discover some other trend not 
so concealed in his doctrine. 
Incidentally it must be noted that 
the leaders of the CPM have 
already expressed their support 
for the Indira Government on 
the same issues as the CPI has 
done. f 

Basavapunnaiah agrees that 
the conflicts within the Congress 
during the Presidential election 
are “objectively progressive” and 
“denote a setback to the offensive 
launched by the extreme re- 
actionary forces, headed by the 
aggressive representatives of the 
monopolies.” That is correct. 
But in the same breath he refuses 
to admit that the “progressive” 
moves of the anti-syndicate wing 
have anything to do with the 
anti-monopoly group; this group 
is supposed to stand for an alter- 
native pro-monopoly policy. 


People’s Democracy 


Does it mean that Basavapun- 
naiah is of the opinion that there 
isa “differentiation” among the 
monopolies (though there is no 
differentiation among the bour- 
geoisie) between “aggressive” and 
“non-aggressive” and between 
“progressive” and “reactionary”? 
Is that the reason why the CPM’s 
“revolutionary” voices sometimes 
become silent where and when 
the Birlas are in the scene? 

Dealing with my remarks that 
the CPM stands for a struggle 
against the whole bourgeoisie and 
that they believe in the ultimate 
unity of the bourgeoisie as a 
whole, Basavapunnaiah says that 
these are lies. In Section 106 of 
the CPM Programme, they have, 
of course, advocated that a sec- 
tion of the bourgeoisie “‘can find 
a place in the people’s democra- 
tic camp” on account of its “ob- 
jectively progressive character,” 
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But in Section 100, it is stated 
that the working-class leadership 
is the absolute pre-condition for 
the People’s Democratic Front. 
If that is so, even the non-mono- 
poly stratum of the national 
bourgeoisie cannot be expected 
to be a partner of the People’s 
Democratic Front; for, neither his- 
torically nor theoretically can any 
wing of the national bourgeoisie 
be expected to accept the leader- 
ship of the working class. We are 
not speaking here of the petty 
bourgeoisie. Hence section 106 
cannot be taken seriously if Sec- 
tion’ 100 is the absolute pre- 
condition. : 

Hence one is compelled to 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
CPM “Programme” is aimed 
at People’s Democracy as a form 
of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat directed against the whole 
bourgeoisie and it is in this 
sense that the people’s democra- 
tic stage is intertwined with the 
socialist stage of the Revolution. 
Alternatively, Comrade Basa- 
vapunnaiah must tell us whether 
his party is of the opinion that 
a section of the bourgeoisie, other 
than the monopolies, is so pro- 
gressive that it will accept the 
hegemony of the proletariat. 

National Democracy, advo- 
cated in the Programme of the 
CPI, does not make the sole 


leadership of the working class as l 


the absolute precondition for 
National Democratic Front; but 
it maintains that as class contra- 
diction deepens and class struggle 
is sharpened in course of national 
democratic stage, the sole leader- 
ship of the working class will be 
gradually established over the 
Front, as the bourgeois elements 
desert it and the Revolution 
approach the socialist stage. 

This being the Programme of 
the CPI, it is cleir that the 
leadership of the CPM does not 
tell us the truth when it asserts 
that the CPI is opposed to the 
leadership of the working class, 
nor when it states that their 
concept of People’s Democracy 
includes an alliance with the non- 
monopoly stratum of the national 
bourgoisie as a partner thereof. 

Both the contentions, present- 
ed by Comrade Basavapunnaiah, 
thus do not show much regard 
for truth. 
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Gap in Defence Thinking . 


MAJ GEN E. 


VER since, I was a young 
cadet. I found my elders and 
betters hesitant to explain to 

me what their idea was of the 
word ‘strategy’. The Press Insti- 
tute of India’s rather handy little 
effort, Defence of India suffers 
from the same indefinition. As 
for articles appearing under the 
name of august warriors and men 
of scholarly repute, I shall take 
refuge behind the~“age-old Indian 
privilege of years. 

Of the three, who are my 
elders and, therefore, betters (also 
according to Indian custom), 
General Chaudhuri and I have 
been Commanding Officer and 
Second-in-Command in the only 
Indian Armoured unit that fought 
under an Indian commander in 
the World War II. Any soldier, 
sailor or airman understands 
what that relationship can be at 
its maturest, and our relationship 
was and has ever remained so. 

Sri H.M. Patel was then the 
Chairman of the NDA Construc- 
tion Committee to which he 
invariably invited me and courte- 
ously took some of my advice. 
We were thus constantly in close 
touch. To all of them and to 
Dr Bhagwantam and Sri 
Chanchal Sarkar I offer this 
critique as my considered opinion, 
with as much objectivity as is at 
my command and with, where 
possible, sincere constructive 
suggestions. 


Different Meaning 
The word strategy today has 


come to mean many things in 
many spheres of life; industrial 
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strategy, sales strategy, economic 
strategy, planning strategy, for a 
nation. They all connote, in fact, 
the higher determination of the 
direction in which to move. If 
we had had this clarified more 
positively in the lecture delivered 
by General Choudhuri, and had 
it been passed on to the subse- 
quent speakers, it would have 
come through more evenly and 
clearly. 

In any case the lectures of the 
three Chiefs of Staff are revealing 
in one thing, excessively guraded 
and so not a guide to further 
thinking. They go to show to 
anyone with a military back- 
ground that our organisations 
are excessively cumbersome; all 
wrong. The one person who 
must have time for thought, time 
to clear his judgement and time 
to weigh up carefully, is a chief. 
None of them have had time for 
their contributions. 

The burden of defence and 
its thinking natuarlly falls on the 
Army Chief and it may be that 
General Choudhuri had less time 
than the others to write, with the 
most difficult of- the subjects to 
tackle; because of this, his note 
does not set the tone for real 
understanding of the problem of 
defence that the country wanted 
to browse through and under- 
stand. 

In fact, I shall go so far as to 
say that no one except Sri 
Chanchal Sarkar himself has tried 
to analyse what are the essentials 
that lie at the bottom of military 
thought and decision, or to see 
that the writers addressed, would 
“get a total picture” of any kind. 

Sri Patel’s military thinking 
betrays his civilian background, 
used to referring to the War office 
at Whitehall for the ‘‘solution’’. 
After he brought the Defence 


Ministry together, he and Sri 
Vellodi were concerned with 
preventing a coup more than in 
any serious military thought. This 
is apparent from his sketchy 
proposal that joining either the 
American or the Russian camp 
can ensure our security. 

_ It would, in fact, have 
involved us even deeper in the 
cold war and would have brought 
the doubtful benefit of the U-2 or 
other “luxuries” now “enjoyed” 
by Pakistan. How much has 
Pakistan benefitted by receiving 
arms from the USA and how 
much have we benefitted by 
purchasing HEC (Heavy Engi- 
neering Corporation), Bokaro and 
Bhilai? 

There can be no doubt about 
it. Even people like Sri Sarin 
are now talking refreshingly about 
hopes of self-sufficiency. In fact, 
all would have gone better had 
we not fallen, hook line and 
sinker, for Mao Tse Tung’s bait 
in NEFA and emerged from the 
conflict with such fears as are 
constantly raised by the Jana 
Sangh, SSP and the Independents. 
We took what should have been 
spent on further developments 
and directed it to so-called 
defence. 

Admiral Chatterji has written 
a beautiful article but he omits to 
give an acceptable reason why the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
were sunk to the bottom of the 
continental shelf off Malaya in 
the Second World War. He hints, 
it was because so many torpedoes - 
were used. One must beg to 


differ. It was primaily baseause 
they came within range of 
land based aircraft. They 
were first overpowered in 


the air and then sunk with torpe- 
does. 

Who, then, is Vikrant going to 
save? Itisina class by itself, 
the greatest white elephant we 
have bought. The admiral’s 
dream of a two-coast navy will 
also be at the cost of education, 
growth, medicine, and of social 
amenities for the masses. No 
wonder Mr Mao is ever happier 
with each Indian action of defence 
preparation. 

The Admiral's argument, ‘“But 
if some country—say, East Africa, 
wants protection without foreign 
troops the navy can carry out that 
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role.” We would ask why should 
East Africa want protection from 

. the sea and why should not it use 
its own troops landward ? What 
armadas has it to fear ? 

Let us realize that when the 
motor type of boats. with long 
range guided torpedoes, and the 
MRBM-carrying suambrines are 
just round the corner, Vikrants 
and cruisers and two'coast navies 
are a criminal waste for which the 
people of India should never for- 

_give the bureaucrat-cum-expert, 
nor their minister, if he accepts 
such ioys. 


Rosy Picture 


While the Air Chief Marshal 
Arjan Singh has painted a rosy 
picture about our ability to fight 
in the air, he has presented many 
problems. But why go shopping 
in order to get our problems 
solved. The problems of high 
altitude and others and have to 
be solved by us. 

The complaint that we are 
deficient and tardy in radar pro- 
duction while the Hindustan 
Electronics was one of the earliest 
factories to be put up, is scarcely 
legitimate. Radar was purely a 
British secret up to the time of 
the Battle of Britain. Why have 
we not progressed? It is clear 
from the Air Chief Marshal's 
chapter that no one has under- 
stood the relationship between 
the degree of sophistication of 
equipment and the type of man- 
power a country has. 

There is a big thought gap as 
related to our defence science 
organisation. Of the advanced 
countries, the East Europeans 
have a clear pull over the West. 
They have no defence science 
organisation. They have a “user 
development” system whereby 

. officers go into and spend their 
lives from about the age of thirty 
onwards in design and develop- 
ment. The NDA trained officer 
is very suitable for such work. 

The Tank Academy, the 
Signals Academy, etc. in the 
USSR have large wings devoted 
to this. It is only after they have 
developed their prototypes that 
item by item everything goes into 
production. All those necessary 
for guiding production go to the 
allotted factories for the purpose. 
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So a gun may be made at an alloy 
steel factory, wheels at a foundry, ` 
and gears at a machine building 
plant. 

Would ordnance factories 
really be necessary? Not in a 
modern and socialist country. 
All production is essentially 
inter-linked. To quote the 
USSR example again, their tractor 
factories were turned into tank, 
engine and truck factories over- 
night. 

What would be for more 
paying in peace would be to 
increase machine tool factories, 
machine-building plants, heavy 
foundries, precision machines, 
gears, wheels, power plants, 
mining and moving machinery. 
Once this capability is adequate 
planning, development and 
production can be switched back 
and forth to meet the needed 
flow of production, for peace 
or war, according to need. 

Although, it omits much that 
is essential this book is well 
worth reading; it does give some 
food for thought, even if it does 
not sufficiently enlighten. In 
fact it reflects what the Govern- 
ment is af present doing. 


Understanding Gap 


Not only were the Chiefs right 
in saying to Sri Sarkar that they 
had not given much away, they 
had succeeded in maintaining the 
understanding gap between service- 
men and civilians. That gap can 
only be closed when servicemen 
understand policies, and when 
the civilians learn to appreciate 
the cardinal fact of today—the 
role of a citizen in war. 

The first thing to know is 
that no equipment is of any use 
without the determination of the 
man behind it. This deremina- 
tion can only be born of a high 


morale anda feeling of oneness. 
It cannot be born of - the 
teachings of Jana Sangh, the 
RSS and the Mushawarat. 

The second thing jis that 
unless a high standard of techno- 
logy and education are available 
for the masses of the Indian 
people, the sort of arms we are to 
day hankering after will be 
missued time and again, and will 
be of little value. If a conflict 
should be protracted, the present 
system of recruitment on a tribal 
basis will completely collapse, 
for the gap between the imple- 
ment and the user will become 
too big. l ; 

Air Chief Marshal Lall has 
brought out vividly the set up 
in the top echelon and how it 
functions, or rather fails to 
function, properly. There is a 
committee for everything. Parki- 
nson’s law has played havoc in 
22 years In spite of Sardar 
Swaran Singh’s “ready for all 
evantualities” statement repeated 
several times each year, the facts 
clearly point to our being bogged 
down on top. 

As General Chaudhuri ends 
his -article, ‘‘National defence 
strategy is a combined operation 
..._Ifa nation wishes to survive 
... the nation’s best brains must 
contribute.” If so, are a separate 
civilian-stuffed Defence Ministry 
and three water-tight service 
headquarters necessary? 

No one seems to have consi- 
dered the blood and tears of 
normal daily life that is the 
equivalent of 1,200 crore rupees 
per year. How much could half 
that amount buy in terms of 
pills and butter? Is India socially 
fit to fight it out? A starved 
undernourished people do not 
join the armed forces full of 
ideology, , but because their 
stomachs need to be filled. 
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No government can afford 
-< to ignore the urges” of the 
common people. After all, 
. democracy has its basis on 
those very, urges, and if any 
is 


government flouts them, it 


pushed aside and other 





governments take it over. 
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Test for Congressmen 


Committee in New Delhi this week-end is 

of unprecedented significance, not merely 
because it takes place after the Syndicate caucus has 
been thoroughly exposed as a gang of reactionaries 
and fully isolated, but because it provides the 
biggest opportunity so far to Smt Indira Gandhi 
and her supporters to spell out in detail the new 
direction they seek to give to the party’s policies 
and programmes. The session indeed marks a deci- 
sive stage in the process of desirable polarisation 
set in motion in the Congress particularly since the 
Bangalore session of the AICC. 


It has to be recognised straightaway that the 
struggle within the Congress till now has been ofa 
negative character, although it has been exciting and 
toan extent fruitful. The first task if the Congress 
were.to emerge as a major force for progress towards 
the goal of socialism; was the elimination of the 
most powerful diehards in the leadership of the 
party. In a sense this has been achieved specta- 
cularly, and a measure of the plight of the agents of 
vested interests was provided by the failure of the 
splinter group headed by Sri Morarji Desai and 
Dr Ram Subhag Singh to muster more than fifty 
members of its own during the vote on the Rabat 
motion in the Lok Sabha on Monday last. But it 
would be naive to imagine that all reactionary 
elements have left the Congress or that the support 
commanded among Congressmen by the Prime 
Minister is entirely made up of dedicated prog- 
ressives. Polarisation has begun, but it is far from 
complete. 

So far as Parliament is concerned, it has been 
clearly demonstrated that not only the committed 
Leftist parties but several others as well will back 
the Indira Gandhi Government against the combi- 
nation of the Syndicate and the known parties of 
reaction, and that with such support she can rout 
any attempt by defectors and revenge-seekers to dis- 
lodge her Government. It would be wrong, however, 
to take support from these parties and members of 
the Opposition for granted for all time, for the 
support is based largely on the expectation that the 
ruling party at the Centre will no longer be a group 
of power-hunters clinging to office by devious means 
and feathering their own nests. Smt Gandhi has 
provided a new radical image to the Congress, and 
those who support her enthusiastically against the 
Syndicate rump and its reactionary and communal 
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allies will continue to stand by the Government or 
prevent attempts, to topple it only so long as there is 
clear evidence of determination to pursue a progres- 
sive ‘programme beneficial to the common people 
and capable of speedily cutting down the power of 
the affluent. 


It is in this context that the AICC session is 
specially significant. Smt Gandhi has rightly charged 
the Syndicate gang with having at every stage 
thwarted any effort to formulate or implement pro- 
gressive measures. By nationalising the major com- 
mercial banks she has given limited assurance that 
given the opportunity she and her colleagues are 
capable of introducing radical measures which will 
weaken the hold of Big Business and other vested 
interests on the national economy. By getting rid 
of Sri Morarji Desai and by challenging the Syndi- 
cate toa showdown, she has shown that she and 
her colleagues can face up to the Right lobby which 
till recently had been all-powerful and which is not 
yet finished. The vast majority of Congressmen 
have in turn demonstrated that they are fed up with 
the politics of bossism and would like to face the 
people once again with honest promises of pro- 
gressive economic and social measures. 

But the exit of the most reactionary elements at 
the top has not entirely changed the character of the 
Congress, which at the higher levels at least has 
always been a conglomeration of heterogeneous 
elements with only sections committed firmly to the 
party’s declared ideology. What the present situa- 
tion requires is quite clear: the Congress, if it is to 
pursue the logic of Bangalore and of the elimination 
of the caucus nominally headed by Sri Nijalingappa, 
has to give firm shape to the economic ideas which 
hitherto have been formulated in the form of vague 
socialist slogans. The Ten-Point Programme, though 
it might seem revolutionary and frightening to the 
reactionary group which dominated the Congress 
till a few days ago, is only the first step towards 
building a platform that can win sustained support 
from the masses and from all the progressive parties 
and individuals in the country. Bank nationalisation 
no doubt electrified the atmosphere and roused great 
expectations, but as the Prime Minister herself has 
repeatedly said, it is no more than a small first step. 
The delay in taking the necessary follow-up steps to 
make the takeover of the banking institutions fruitful 
to the people as a whole may be attributed to the 
dominance of the Syndicate and its supporters in the 
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party and their influence over the administration: 
but with their removal and with the heavy majority 
that Smt Gandhi and her colleagues enjoy now in 
the party, this can no longer be cited as a justifica- 
tion for continued inaction. 

The AICC is meeting at a time when the people 
eagerly expect the Indira Gandhi Government to 
come out with a clear-cut, time-bound economic pro- 
gramme which will guarantee radical changes in course 
of time in their day-to-day lives. This casts upon 
the AICC the responsibility of chalking out such a 
programme and insisting on the Government at the 
Centre implementing it speedily and in all honesty. 
Unless the AICC now draws up a plan of action for 
the Government which holds credible promise of 
quick reduction in the power of monopoly houses 
and the rural rich and: of steady and discernible 
reduction in economic inequalities, the Congress 
cannot hope to mobilise the masses or retain the 
sympathy of progressive parties and groups in 
Parliament and outside it. 

In fact, the effort of the AICC should be to 
plan a nation-wide mass campaign on the basis of a 
radical programme incorporating and improving 
upon the best elements in the programmes adopted 





by the Congress as well as the different Leftist 
parties, so that it will be possible to gather the 
enthusiastic support of the widest spectrum of parties 
and the people. Preoccupation with the inevitable 
problems of organisational structure in the States in 
the new situation should not be allowed to cloud the 
real issue before the AICC if the gains of the last 
five months are not to be frittered away. 

There is need to be on guard against attempts 
to utilize ancient prejudices to prevent the emer- 
gence of a broad united front of progressive opinion. 
The anxiety of the Prime Minister's supporters to 
prove in Parliament that they could defeat the parties 
of reaction even. without Communist support was a 
pathetic sign of unwarranted nervousness. The 
people will not judge the ruling party by the labels 
of the groups which support it but by its capavity or 
otherwise to live up to their expectations which are 
mainly economic and social. Congressmen commit- 
ted to the furtherance cf the party’s professed social- 
ist ideals should in fact collect all available support 
for programmes based on these ideals and refuse 
to be diverted by those elements whose purpose in 
raising the Communist bogey is only to thwart the 
people’s advance towards equality and social justice. 


Syndicate Strategy and Tactics 


wo years ago, when Sri 


two years is the striking awaken- 


In fact, all the advantages of 


S.K. Patil first started 

talking about a national 
alliance of “like-minded” parties, 
he had in mind the Syndicate 
commanding a coalition govern- 
ment along with the Swatantra 
and the Jana Sangh. This week, 
Parliament has seen the birth of 
such a ganging up of like-minded 
parties—with the only difference 
that instead of occupying the 
Treasury Benches, it 1s thrown 
into the cold wilderness of the 
Opposition. 

This fiasco of the Syndicate 
plan to perpetuate what Smt 
Indira Gandhi has described as 
“a vested interest in power” is no 
doubt to a large measure due to 
the astuteness with which the 
Prime Minister has so far played 
her cards. But the decisive factor 
which has persistently gone 
against the Syndicate in the last 
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ing of mass consciousness in the 
country. The Syndicate’s debacle 
of 1967 was followed by the tell- 
ing blows it received in the mid- 
term poll of 1969, 

Even during the last two 
months of its agonising retreat, 
as it had to surrender one post 
after another, its shrinking mass 
base has been unmistakably 
shown up. The overwhelming 
majority that Smt Indira Gandhi 
has been able to command in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party was 
not the outcome of the politics 
of manipulations, but a reflection 
of the mood of the electorate 
which seasoned Congressmen 
seriously take into account. It 
is the same truth that is demons- 
trated by the large response that 
the sponsors of the requisitioned 
AICC session have received from 
all over the country. 


controlling the party organisation 
lay with the Syndicate and yurit 
has forfeited majority support, 
while Smt Indira Gandhi's camp 
is neither homogenous in outlook 
nor well-knit as an orginisation, 
It is thus clear that the Syndi- 
cate’s conspicuous political iso- 
lation today is the result of its 
bankruptcy in politics. That was 
why it could not whip up even a 
single protest action- -barring 
Smt Tarakeshwart Sinha’s sol- 
tary heroics facing the Prime 
Minister's supporters, 

H is this political isolation of 
the Syndicate which has been 
worrying its leaders, fts strategy 
of a Right combine coming back 
to power is being painstakinzly 
hidden from public view. Sri 
Masani’s important talks with the 
Syndicate leaders is being care- 
fully kept out of publicity gaze, 
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and so are those which have taken 
place with the leaders of the Jana 
Sangh, sometimes through third- 
party good offices. Sometimes, 
Acharya. Kripalani has been help- 
ful, and sometimes some con- 
firmed Syndicate men in the press 
have volunteered to act as courti- 
ers. The main concern of the 
Syndicate bosses has been to 
cover up their Jana Sangh- 
Swatantra links. 

It is this anxiety which is 
reported to have led Sri Kamaraj 
to stress at the Syndicate’s close- 
door meeting on the opening day 
of Parliament that the propaganda 
projection of the new party in 
Parliament should try to demar- 
cate it from the Jana Sangh and 
the Swatantra. That was why 
Sri Asoka Mehta was at pains to 
show that the Government stand 
at Rabat went against its claims 
to secularism—a stand which the 
Jana Sangh has never taken. 

However, this approach has 
hardly cut any ice because the 
Syndicate has been conspicuously 
lagging behind in condemning the 
ghastly communal killings in 
Ahmedabad. In fact, when 
Ahmedabad came up in Lok 
Sabha through an SSP call-atten- 
tion notice, Sri Morarji Desai 
and the Syndicate leaders were 
visibly uncomfortable because the 
complicity of the Hitendra Desat 
Government with the Jana 
Sangh’s communalism was 
exposed in the spate of interpella- 
tions following Sri Chavan’s 
statement, 





ASTROLOGERS’ SPLIT 


Astrologers who have had a roaring 
practice during the Congress Crisis, are 
themselves reported to he split over the 
question of advising their VIP clients. 
Sri Gappa’s astrologer was believed to 
have predicted a day of triumph when 
he and his rump Working Committee 
expelled Smt Gandhi, while the astrologer 
of another Syndicate member had warned 
that the day would bring a setback. 

The Syndicate is also worried that 
the heur when it elected the new leaders 
for its partiamentary party was the 
inauspicious “Rahu Kalan’’; ta save the 
situation, the fermal announcement of 
the new team was held over until the 
Rahu had passed. Some of the Syndicate 
followers are Known to have recalled that 
Lalbahadur Shastri had set out on kis 
fast journey from Delhi under the speti 
‘of “Rahu Kalan”. 
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It is also signifcant to note 
that despite Sri Nijalingappa 
and Sri Sanjiva Reddy’s un- 
balanced fulminations,’ the 
Syndicate supporters have been 
trying to sell their line in the 
Central Hall of Parliament that 
they are not for the overthrow 
of the present Government, but 
they resented its dependence 
on the Communists. It is im- 
portant to recall in this connec- 
tion that at the meeting which 
marked the birth of the new 
party, Dr. Ram Subhag-Singh’s 
outburst that his group would be 
“going to wreck this Govern- 
ment”, was countermanded and 
all the other Syndicate stalwarts 
including Sri Patil, Sri Morarji 
Desai, Sri Sanjiva Reddy and 
even Sri Asoka Mehta talked of 
“offering cooperation.” It was 
Sri Patil who gave out that their 
main objective was “to reunite 
the two sections of the party” 
and that the only way to “force 
the hands” of Smt Gandhi 
for unity would be to expose 
the “danger” of the Govern- 
ment having to depend on the 
Communists. This was the line 
set by Sri Morarji Desai’s warn- 
ing against the danger of “‘infiltra- 
tion by fellow-travellers’ and 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy’s pointed 
reference to Sri Dange’s recent 
utterances, 

Thus, the Syndicate strategy 
of a Right consolidation in con- 
junction with the Jana Sangh 
and the Swatantra Party is being 
kept away from public view 
because of the realisation that it 
is unacceptable in its blatant 
form to the public. So, the 
tactics that the Syndicate bosses 
are going to follow is to put 
their best foot forward. In this 
respect, the services of Sri 
Kamaraj and Sri Asoka Mehta 
are patticularly handy. 

Sri Kamaraj is believed to 
be of the opinion that the 
bouncing mass enthusiasm in 
support of Smt Gandhi would 
wear out in a few months and 
then would come the crisis for 
the Prime Minister’s camp. So, 
instead of mouthing the 
Swatantra shibboleths on the 
economic issue, Sri Kamaraj is 
in favour of plumping for a radi- 
cal line. Without any scruple, 
Sri Asoka Mehta is reported to 


be working ont the radical 
posture for the Syndicate’s attack 
on the Government. In fact, 
one of the reasons why- the 
Syndicate decided against Sri 
Morarji being made the floor 
leader in Lok Sabha is that it 
is anxious not to appear rigid or 
conservative. In its present 
state of irresponsibility, the 
Syndicate will no doubt go in 
for “progressive” gimmicks in 
Parliament, a la Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha’s resolution in the last 
session of Lok Sabha calling for 
wholesale nationalisation. 

On this point, too, the Syndi- 
cate is making the mistake `of 
underestimating the present level 
of mass consciousness; for they 
do not seem to realise that neither 
Sti Morarji Desai, nor Sri Patil 
nor Sri Mehta can any longer 
hoodwink the people about what 
they really stand for. No Syndicate 
stalwart was seen this year at the 
Nehru birthday celebrations. 

Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that itis the Morarji contingent 
which accounts for as much as 
sixty per cent of the total 
Syndicate strength in the Lok 
Sabha. The Syndicate’s original 
claim of having more ‘than 100 
supporters in the Lok Sabha 
came down to about 70 when the 
Gappa Working Committee 
expelled the Prime Minister; to 
65 when the new party was for- 
med; to 60 when Parliament met. 

After the fiasco of the Rabat 
debate, the Syndicate plans to 
concentrate on two other issues: 
Sri Jagjivan Ram’s loss of 
memory about income-tax returns, 
and the question of a fresh lease 
of life for the Preventive Detention 
Act. Regarding Sri Jagjivan 
Ram’s income-tax, the Syndicate 
circles know that they have a 
weak case, since Sri Morarji . 
Desai as Finance Minister was 
not known to be the unsullied 
angel in cases of corruption. The 
Kanti papers are still there for 
any Government to take up. 
Similarly, Smt Tarakeshwari 
Sinha’s publicised real-estate 
acquisitions may prove’ to be 
embarrassing if brought before 
Parliament. It is thus likely 
that after making a lot of noise 
over it, the Syndicate will not go 
fora trial of strength over Sri 
Jagjivan Ram’s case, 
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As regards the Preventive 
Detention Act, the Syndicate is 
understood to have made out a 
Morton’s Fork: if the Govern- 
ment in a moment of indiscretion 
insists on bringing forward the 
Bill, the Syndicate will vote 
against it along with all the 
other Opposition parties, because 
jt sees in it arare opportunity 
to vote the Government out of 
office. But if the Government 
wisely decides to let the measure 
lapse in December, then too the 
Syndicate will mount its attack 
charging the Government of 
having given in to the Communist 
pressure. 

The reason why the Syndicate 
has decided to harp incessantly on 
the bogey of Communists pres- 
surising the Government is that 
it hopes thereby to dislink a sizable 
section of Congress opinion from 
Smt Gandhi’s camp; the object- 
ive is at least to neutralise a sec- 
tion of vacillating centrists. The 
Syndicate is banking on the fact 
that Smt Gandhi’s large body of 
supporters include many without 
any commitment to the Left, that 
they would prefer the least distur- 
bance to the status quo—or at 
least only that much which would 
help to retain the electorate on 
their side, and not more. Before 
this section, the bogey of Com- 
munism may have some effect; 
and thereby this section can be 
won back. And once that pro- 
cess starts, the Syndicate envisages 
that it will be possible to force 
their terms on Smt Gandhi or her 
near associates. 

During the crucial days before 
the actual split, the Syndicate cir- 
cles spread the report that Sri 
Jagjivan Ram was frantically try- 
ing to get mediators to patch up 
the quarrel. It is true Sri Jagjivan 
Ram pressed Sri Sukhadia twice 
to resume peace efforts, but there 
was no sign that Sri Ram was 
having second thoughts on the 
split. Similarly, when Sri Dinesh 
Singh met Sri Nijalingappa, the 
Syndicate circles planted the 
- story that Sri 
all people, had been offered the 
post of Deputy Prime Minister. 

These episodes show that just 
as Smt Gandhi’s side has been 
anxious to avoid the charge of 
having broken the Congress into 
two, the Syndicate onits part has 
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been straining hard to neutralise a 
section of Smt Gandhi's suppor- 
ters, 

Secondly, the Syndicate tactics 
isto see that Big Business gets 
scared by Smt Gandhi’s present 
stand. In its calculation, Big Busi- 
ness could be successfully kept 
away from extending its patronage 
to Smt Gandhi’s camp, if it could 
be demonstrated that her Govern- 
ment, for its survival, has to 
depend upon the Communists. 
The Red bogey is expected to 
work in the tycoon’s club, if no- 
where else. 

The Syndicate is worried that 
Smt Gandhi at a moment of van- 
tage, may seek dissolution of Par- 
liament and fresh election to Lok 
Sabha. This can be checkmated, 
in the Syndicate assessment, if 
Big Business is alienated from 
Smt Gandhi; because, without the 
support of Money Bags, they 
doubt if all the followers of Smt 
Gandhi would dare to face an 
election contest. The Red bogey 
is thus not just a chronic obses- 
sion of die-hards like Sri Morarji 
Desai or Sri S.K. Patil; it hhasa 
direct relevance to the immediate 
tactics of the Syndicate camp. 

Against such tactics of the 
Syndicate, Smt Gandhi’s camp 
has to prepare itself carefully. 
Leaving aside the situation in the 
States, its present strength at the 
Centre can hardly be sustained if 
it decides to merely ride on the 
crest of mass popularity. For, 


such popularity to be transformed 
into organised strength not only 
demands the setting up of an effec- 
tive High Command accepable to 
all the anti-Syndicate sections in 
the Congress, but also the work- 
ing out of a programme of action 
which can weld the disparate 
elements into a powerful force. 
There is alsó the Syndicate 
hope that when Smt Gandhi 


reshuffles her Cabinet—as she 
must, sooner than  later—ihe 
disappointed would soon turn 


disgruntled; and some may at 
that stage be won back to the 
Syndicate fold. 

Although the in-fights have not 
begun in Smt Gandhi’s camp, their 
contours are not difficult to dis- 
cern; and there is no doubt the 
Syndicate bosses, the seasoned 
veterans of faction fighting, will 
try to exploit these to their own 
advantage. With the massive 
support Smt Gandhi has been 
able to get in Parliament—and 
is bound to get at the special 
AICC session this week-end— 
there is the danger of a sense of 
complacency creeping into her 
camp, and under such a spell, 
the inner tensions may appear 
which may prove disastrous to 
the entire venture. 

The Syndicate today stands 
badly mauled, but a wounded 
animal may turn into a dangerous 
adversary. 


November 18 N.C, 
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Choice before Socialists 


S. M. JOSHI 


T; split in the Congress orga- 
nisation has fcreated an 

unprecedented situation in 
the country. The crisis that 
follows poses a serious problem 
not only to those who owe their 
allegiance to the Congress but to 
the parties in the Opposition as 
well. 

The democratic socialists all 
these years contended that the 
character of the Congress party 
and the method of its functioning 
blocked all the progress. The 
resulting immobility created a 
state of stagnation which further 
intensified the sufferings of the 
toiling masses. The Socialists, 
therefore, argued that unless the 
Congress splits there could be no 
meaningful polarisation in the 
country. Now that it has happen- 
ed, will they not summon suffi- 
cient courage to face the new situ- 
ation with a fresh and coura- 
geous mind? 

The country was being ruled 
by the Congress for the last 
twenty-two years and in the 
absence Of a sizable and effective 
opposition it virtually became 
one-party rule. The desire to 
keep power in their hands at any 
costs compelled the Congress 
leaders to adopt the method of 
consensus to arrive at important 
decisions. This was helpful to 
keep together the various conten- 
ding sections which at times were 
mutually contradictory. 

The consensus method helped 
maintain the status quo and tradi- 
tionalist forces to have their sway 
in the organisation and sub- 
merge the forces of change. Cons- 
equently, as the socio-economic 
tensions began to grow with the 
changing situation, the Congress 
Gevernment became more and 


more incapable of taking ee. 
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and radical decisions on major 
issues. 

This inability on the part of 
the ruling party to move with 
the times intensified further popu- 
lar tensions and discontent. 
There was no party in the country 
competent to channelise the 
discontent in the right direction. 
Inevitably, the discontent explod- 
ed in different ways. Sometimes 
it took the shape of commu- 
nal riots. On other occasions, 
it manifested in the form of 
linguistic or regional tensions 
and clashes, and at times in class 
conflict and strikes. 


Lohia Strategy 


Tt was at this critical moment 
Dr Lohia conceived the strategy 
of what is called non-Congressism. 
Unless the Congress was dislodg- 
ed from power, he argued, it 
would not be possible for the 
revolutionary urges of the masses 
to assert themselves. Dr Lohia, 
therefore, appealed to all the 
Opposition parties to come toge- 
ther and function witha single 
purpose, namely, to dislodge 
the Congress from’ power. This 
was to be achieved by means of 
adjustments at the time of elec- 
tions and mobilising masses on 
specific issues to fight injustice. 

Unfortunately, he did not 
succeed in pursuading the Opposi- 
tion parties to follow his lead, 
but the electorate on their own, 
being disgusted with the Congress 
monopoly of power and the 
resulting oppression and hard- 
ships, turned their face against 
the Congress and reduced its 
majority considerably in Parlia- 
ment. In the States, the non- 
Congress governments emerged, 
but they failed to. deliver the 


goods. They did not succeed 
in creating impact on the mass 
mind. 

The stalemate, therefore, 
continued as before. The people 
were looking out for someone 
to come forward and give therm 
a lead. 

Against tbis background, the 
Prime Minister in her struggle 
with the Syndicate adroitly suc- 
ceeded in catching the imagina- 
tion of the masses by resorting 
to bank nationalisation, In 
contrast, the other group led by 
the so-called Syndicate, because 
of its discredited past, projected 
its image as one supporting the 


status quo and conservative 
forces. 
Indeed, it is true that the 


present split in the Congress is 
basically due to power politics. 
But the fact cannot be ignored 
that masses have started looking 
upon the Prime Minister and her 
supporters as progressives. 

It is also true that both the 
factions are swearing by democra- 
tic socialism, But henceforward 
mere professions will not be of 
any avail. The people would 
like to judge them by their 
actions. Undoutedly, the masses 
would rally round that faction 
which brings about rapid socio- 
economic change by peaceful 
and democratic means. 

Under the present circums- - 
tances, the wing led by the Prime 
Minister, because of her mass 
appeal and the support that she 
enjoys from various sections, has 
a greater potential to fulfil the 
historic necessity for a radical 
change and give justice and satis- 
faction to the common people. 
It must be remembered that the 
popular discontent in the country 
is having its effects on the con- 
flict in the Congress. 

Objective Analysis 

Therefore, the Opposition 
parties, and the Socialists in 
particular, cannot afford to sit 
on the fence and watch the game. 
Their socialist faith makes it 
obligatory on their part to have 
an objective analysis of the situa- 
tion, with a vjew to devise a 
correct strategy of action to meet 
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DOCUMENT 


Political Situation and 
Basic Economic Issues 


Five members of the All-Indid Congress Committee, Sri Chandra Sekhar, Sri Mohan 
Dharia, Sri Krishan Kant, Sri Chandrajeet Yadav and Sri R. K. Sinha, have circulated the 
following note for discussion at the special session of the AICC called in New Delhi on November 
22-23. In a joint letter to the AICC Secretariat, they have written forwarding ihe note: “The 
objective of the note is to initiate a process of informed discussion on national economic issues. 


The 


initiation of discussions at various levels 


would not only contribute in evolving 


of appropriate policies. and programmes but would also go a long way in creating the requisite 
public opinion to help speedy implementation of the radical programme by the Government,” 


T: recent political developments have been very 
rapid and fateful. These changes are ex- 

tremely important in the process of evolution 
and growth of the Congress party. At the AICC re- 
quisitioned session, an overwhelming majority of the 
AICC members would undoubtedly take the oppor- 
tunity to reject that section of the party leadership 
which has. for a long time, been thwarting the nor- 
mal democratic process of party functioning in the 
name of discipline and party Constitution. 

2. A section of the leadership, which always 
stood in the way of implementing progressive poli- 
cies, has ousted itself from the party by its own 
rash action. This has facilitated the emergence of a 
new Congress responsive to the ethos and aspira- 
tions of the people. 


Ten Point Programme 


3. The process through which the Congress 
party has been going since last Generel Elections has 
to be analysed and assessed in its proper perspective. 
The party suffered a major set-back at the 1967 
General Elections. This was discussed at a Special 
Session of the AICC in June 1967. It was recognised 
that the losing faith of the people in the party was 
basically due to the Congress Government’s (Central 
and State) failure to keep up the past promises made 
by the party. On the contrary, a general impression 
was gathering that the party had not only forgotten 
the downtrodden and the poor but was tending to 
become a guardian of the vested interests. The AICC 
session (June 1969), therefore, adopted an Economic 
Programme which has now come to be widely known 
as the Ten-Point Programme of the Congress. 

4. Those who had participated at the 1967 AICC 
session are fully aware that though the Ten-Point 
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Programme was adopted, many of the senior party 
leaders made no secret of their contempt to the agreed 
programfne. For them it was only another “hol- 
low resolution”, since they were confident that they 
could scuttle it as successfully as they had done in 
the past all programmes which affected the vested 
interests adversely. 

5. Soon after the adoption of the Ten-Point Pro- 
gramme, a few of them were found ridiculing, pub- 
licly, the specific measures contained in the Pro- 
gramme. And when in August 1967, a group of Con- 
gress Members of Parliament attempted to create a 
favourable climate for the implementation, they were 
opposed by some and discouraged by others. There 
was an apparent attitude of hostility and resistance 
against the move. One of the party leaders even dec- 
lared that the Programme would be implemented only 
on his “dead body”; another always talked in terms 
of resignation from the Government if he was pressed 
to pursue the Economic Programme. It is, of course 
a pity that when the latter was forced to get out of 
the important Government position, he claimed to 
have never opposed any progressive measure! 

_ The open flouting of the party’s accepted econo- 
mic and social programmes by those who held im por- 
tant offices in the organisation was repeatedly brought 
to the notice of the party chief, Sri Nijalingappa by 
many of us. Ordinarily, and logically too, such acts 
of gross indiscipline on matters of policy warranted 
immediate action against the guilty persons. But 
surprisingly enough, the party chief threatened 10 take 
disciplinary action against those who dared to pin- 
point and question such acts of indiscipline by the 
leaders. 

6. The Congress party has passed many a pro- 
gressive resolutions, in the past, all unanimously. But 
a small section of the party leadership, backed by 
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powerful vested interests, monopolists and large 
industrialists, has continued to occupy strategic posi- 


tions in the organisation and has always made attem-. 


pts to scuttle radical economic programmes. One can 
cite many specific issues. The important ones, of 
course, are their continuing opposition to the demand 
for nationalisation of private commercial banks, 
abolition of Managing Agency system, ban on 


company donations to political parties, abolition 


of privy purses, aud measures to curb the growing 
concentration of economic power and monopolies in 
the country. 


Open Conflict on Economic Issues 


7. The conflict came into the open when the 
organisational chief and the Prime Minister took 
divergent stands publicly on important national issues 
at the Faridabad Congress session. The confrontation 
between the two approaches became apparent 
when the Congress President lashed out at all 
progressive measures and openly attacked the 
public sector while eulogising the private monopo- 
lies. It was a unique situation in the Congress 


history that on the same day and from the 
same platform the Prime Minister opposed 
all that the Congress President had to say 


on economic issues. At the panel discussions on 
economic policy, an overwhelming majority of the 
participants expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
slow implementation of the Ten-Point ‘Economic 
Programme. . 

However, the party bosses and specially the 
then Deputy Prime Minister, Sri Morarji Desai, 
paid little attention to the sentiments of the majority 
opinion or the logic of arguments. The Faridabad 
session ended without reaching any concrete 
decisions. The session, however, served a good 
purpose in making the party leadership aware that 
they could deceive no more. The challenge to their 
authority was unconcealed. 

8. All this naturally alarmed them and they 
could not take the challenge lying down. They started 
making, their secret plans to have their way. At the 
Bangalore AICC session, the Note on Economic Policy 
by the Prime Minister created a flutter amongst 
them. They could not dare to oppose it in the 
face of mass support to radical economic program- 
mes. They accepted it only as an expediency in 
order to embarrass the Prime Minister on the 
following day on the question of party nominee for 
the Presidential office. An attempt was made to 
humiliate and denigrate the office of the Prime 
Minister. It had its own reaction and many un- 
usual happenings during the period changed the 
whole complexion of the situation. The party was 
faced with an unprecedented situation. In more 
than one way the defeat of the party candidate in 
the Presidential election was due to the adverse 
feelings of the rank and file against that section 
of the party leadership which was discredited in the 
country. : 
. It should have served as an eye opener for the 
“Congress President and his political mentors. The 
political ethics demanded that he should have 
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voluntarily resigned from his office after seeing 
a clear proof of the revolt against his leadership. 
But unfortunately, instead of comprehending the 
new mood of the Congressmen, he with the support 
of asmall section of the party leadership and 
representatives of vested interests, took action 
against those who did not follow his line on socio- 
economic questions. i ok 

9. His refusal tocall the requisitioned AICC 
meeting, and removal of the Prime Minister from 
his rump Congress, in spite of the fact that she 
enjoyed support of the overwhelming majority of 
the AICC members and the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, was the culmination of his desperate attempt 
to retain control on the organisation by throwing to 
winds all norms of democratic functioning. 

10. Attempts are being made to dub the present 
conflict as totally a struggle for power and a 
matter of personal survival. While such an asser- 
tion is distortion of the facts, it also reflects the 
attitude and approach of such persons who cannot 
look beyond personalities. Groupings in any political 
party are never fully ideological and the present 
situation in the Congress is in no way an exception. 
We must accept the painful reality that many who 
do not subscribe to the socialist objectives have 
taken position on our side because of political 
expediency; but at times one cannot avoid sucha 


_ paradox in various p-ocesses of political development. 


It must be clear that one cannot always separate 
personalities from ideas and ideology. The two are 
closely interwoven. 

As for the allegation that the present struggle is 
for power, this proposition can be acceptable to the 
extent that for pursuing economic and social objec- 
tives we feel that it is essential to have control over 
the party organisation. But what is not fully empha- 
sised is the purpose and the objective behind this 
struggle. This needs to be explained in detail to 
clarify the meaning and the basic purpose of the 
fight. It would also help focus attention on issues at 
stake. A restatement of our economic goals is all 
the more necessary at this juncture of time to reduce 
the undue exaggerated emphasis that is being 
sought to be placed on personalities. 


Party Organisation 


11. The Congress organisation today, more 
than at any other time, is expected to play 
an important role in educating the people for 
mobilising popular support and impressing upon 
the governmental wing to speedily implement the 
party programmes. The task of a political party is 
to initiate informed public debate on all national 
issues, to create the requisite public receptivity for 
legislative and other progressive measures of the 
Government. While the Government may be faced 
with day-to-day pressures of various types, it is for 
the organisational wing of the party to act as an 
instrument to project the basic national policies and 
to ensure that the - Government was always kept on 
the alert. 

‘12: It is quite obvious that the present organisa- 
tional structure of the party needs a thorough 
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streamlining. It must function as a radiating centre 
for imparting clarity of thought and a new vision for 
reshaping a new India of our conception. Various 
organs of the party need to be revitalized to serve a 
purposive role. The,party cannot achieve this end with- 
out involving, on the basis of specific economic and 
‘other programmes, professionals and academicians 
in the universities, in an attempt to have a continuous 
process of discussion, exchange of ideas, and enlist 
their support for improving performance at imple- 
mentation. 

This purpose cannot be achieved with the bogus 
membership which has been the bane of our party 
organisation. It will have to go. The party will 
have to build cadres committed to socialism. With- 
out this our socialist programmes cannot be imple- 
mented. 

The streamlining of the archaic administra- 
tive set-up is equally important to meet the growing 
social challenges. Since Independence, so many 
reports have been prepared by experts with a view 
to reform the administrative structure, change its 
procedures of functioning and alter personnel policies, 
but the basic nature and frame of the Indian 
administration continues to be the same. The 
present bureaucracy under the orthodox and 
conservative leadership of the ICS with its upper-class 
prejudices can hardly be expected to meet the require- 
ments of social and economic change along socialist 
lines. The creation of an administrative cadre, 
committed to the national objectives, and responsive 
to our social needs, is an urgent necessity. 


National Economic Objectives 


13. When the process of political change is 
moving fast, we consider it extremely important to 
te-emphasise the guidelines for new economic 
policies and programmes. We also wish to 
raise some pertinent issues which have to be 
widely discussed within and outside the party. The 
broad objectives for the economic policies have 
to be: 

(i) The attainment of rapid rate of economic 
growth accompanied by betterment of the living 
conditions of the weaker seetions and not resulting 
in concentration of economic power or furthering 
of the disparities in income and wealth in the 
society; 

(ii) To bring about a change in the unequal 
economic relationships between the employees and 
the employer, landlord and the tenant, the labour 
and the management, and the lender and the borrower 
to eliminate economic exploitation of the weaker by 
the dominant; and 

(iii) To establish new and encourage all such 
economic institutions which can be effective instru- 
ments of change in transformation of the society 
towards democratic socialism. 

14. There is no doubt that the degree of success 
at implementation of the over-all economic pro- 
grammes-of the Congress party would depend upon 
the earnestness and zeal with which the Central and 
the State Governments pursue them in a coordinated 
manner. In the over-all set of programmes some would 
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largely be the responsibility of the Central Govern- 
ment, whereas others would be under the jurisdiction 
of the States. For example, the main responsibility 
to implement programmes like land reforms, rurai 
electrification, provision of drinking water, etc. lies 
with the State Governments. The Central Govern- 
ment, however, has to provide a social perspective to 
ensure that such programmes are implemented by 
all States earnestly. Even in all State-level 
reforms, the Central Government and the party 
organisation has to initiate a process of national 
debate to help create the requisite public opinion to 
facilitate the task of the State Governments, The 
Planning Commission has, in particular, a special 
responsibility in building up of pressure on the 
Central and State Governments to implement national 
policies in letter and spirit. 


15. In three areas the role of the Central Govern- 
ment is direct and most significant. These are: (i) 
Planning; (ii) Fiscal and Financial; and (iii) Organised 
industrial sector (private as well as public). It would 
be seen that the Central areas are the most crucial 
for improving the economic structure. 


Planning 


16. In the field of planning, our national efforts 
have not only been inadequate but also not always 
in the right direction. The task is primarily two- 
fold. One, to have larger Plan investments; and two, 
to ensure a more appropriate pattern of Priorities 
and alldcation of resources. On the question of 
Plan size, important questions to be settled are 
in regard to efforts at resource mobilisation and 
the relative significance of the private and the public 
sector. The Central Government will have to consider 
in terms of revising the taxation structure ina radi- 
cal manner to mobilise larger resources, The pricing 
policies of the public sector would have necessarily 
to change. It is well known that very large tax dues 
have remained unpaid for long periods. The extent 
of tax evasion is shocking. These and many more 
are the issues requiring immediate attention of the 
Central Government. Though the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956 had drawn a distinction between 
industries reserved for the public sector exclusively, 
those to be undertaken jointly with the private sector 
and also the ones open to cooperative and private 
sectors, im practice, however, many an exceptions 
have been made to these lists and influential 
private sector parties were preferred at the cost 
of the public sector. The Industrial Licensing Policy 
Inquiry Committee has brought out a number of 
instances where the public sector was denied its 
rightful claim in certain basic industries. 


The result of these concessions to privale sector 
has been the creation of big private monopolies 
and furtherance of concentration of economic 
power—which has been asserting itself, on some very 
basic issues, to the detriment of the common man. 


17. It is unfortunate that even after nearly two 
decades of economic planning, there is no pattern 
of priorities for the private sector. It continues to 
be as vague as it was at the stage of initiation of the 
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planning process in India. It also needs to be recog- 
nised that a very large part of the private sector 
investment is made only out of the financial resources 
` of the public sector financial institutions. In view of 
this fact, and in pursuance of other social objectives 
the question to be decided is why should not all large 
industrial projects be started only in the public or co- 
operative sectors. In exceptional cases, however, 
private sector could be associated as junior partner. 


Regional Imbalances 


18. The Five Year Plans pay little attention to 
the problems of “regional imbalances.” Special 
measures need to be undertaken to promote a more 
balanced regional development. Proposals for 
creation of a special fund for this purpose or a 
central agency for the development of backward 

regions, needs to be seriously considered. A pre- 
” requisite for meaningful action in this directian is the 
-preparation of a long-term perspective for different 
regions. Such a spatial perspective should project 
the nature of the economy of each State individually 
after ten years from now onwards. 

19. An unfortunate trend in the nature of the 
successive Five Year Plans has developed. Each 
successive Plan, though larger in size of outlay en- 
visaged, has tended to loose ground in the policy 
content. Larger Plan investments are proposed to 
obtain higher rate of growthin national income, 
but it is not questioned whether the benefit of the 
Plan investments is shared by the vast majority of 
the population or its impact has been confined toa 
small section—who are already privileged and econo- 
mically better placed. 

The emphasis on the implementation of nationally 
accepted policies leading towards an egalitarian 
society is getting reduced form one plan to another. 
It is true about the implementation of various land 
reforms, elimination of untouchability as also about 
specific programmes directed to improve the living 
conditions of the backward classes, and the weakest 
and the most vulnerable sections of the Indian popu- 
lation. The problem of “rich becoming richer and the 
poor poorer” has to be dealt with systematically and 
ina planned manner. It is indeed distressing that 
even the Fourth Plan pays little attention to these 
basic problems—which in fact are the sanctions 
behind the plan efforts. A new orientation to the 
Five Year Plans will need to be given from now 

onwards. 
‘ 20. 
tasks and one cannot expect all these defects to be 
removed or gaps to be filled out ina short span of 
‘time. But clear, specific and immediate efforts need 
to be channelised in these directions. In this process 
itis necessary to involve a much larger number of 
people, and more so the existing expertise in the uni- 
versities, the corporate sector and elsewhere. All these 
jssues must be sharply posed and the intelligentsia, in 
particular, provoked to participate actively in the 
planning process. How should this be done is in 
itself-a matter for sérious consideration. 

‘221. Æ very significant shortfall in the-formulation öf 


the planned economic policies has been the-absence of ~ 
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Tt is no doubt true that all these are difficult . 


emphasis in evolving of a national policy on incomes 
prices and property. This is the root cause of the. 
growing inequalities in incomes and wealth. Though 
it has been many a time made out that India is the 
highest taxed nation, it is not realised that India is 
also a country with the largest number of exemptions 
and with vast opportunities for tax avoidance. Our 
tax-laws continue to be the most generous in the 
world where the defaulters are not always treated with 
the same degree of contempt as is done in the advan- 
ced countries. ; 

The absence of a price policy, specially in regard 
to the essential consumer goods, has created serious 
problems for the relatively fixed-income groups and 
the poorer sections of the community. 

What should be our policy towards incomes? 
Should not there be a ceiling on property and 
incomes? To what extent disparities in incomes. 
are functionally necessary and desirable? These 
questions are also closely related to the problem of 
urban property and incomes. Having imposed 
ceilings on landholdings, there cannot be any justifi- 
cation for not pursuing legislation for limiting 
size of the urban property. 

22. Another aspect of the incomes policy is that 
of imposing ceilings on unproductive expenditure and 
conspicuous consumption. It is obvious that in the 
absence of ceilings on incomes and wealth ownership, 
the objective of curbing conspicuous consumption 
would have to be dealt through indirect and com- 
paratively less effective instruments like licensing, by 
not allowing new investments to be made in such in- 
dustries, and through a variety of taxation measures. 
The problem is more serious in the context of corpo- 
rate bodies as a significant part of the non-essential 
and: conspicuous consumption-goods demand is 
supported through corporate finances, 


Functioning of Financial. Institutions 


‘23. Though within the overall frame-work of 
planning policies, only a few can be grouped under 
“fiscal and financial” category. Under this come 
the financial institutions also. A thorough 
review of the functioning of these institutions is 
necessary. The Dutt Committee has reviewed the 
functioning of the non-banking financial institutions. 
The conclusions reached are: (i) The policies adopt- 
ed by the specialised financial institutions are not 
related to the objectivés for which these’ were 
established; (i) in actual practice these are 
dominated by a small section of the private vested 
interests; and (iii) the operation of these institu- 
tions have furthered the growth of monopolies. and 
concentration of economic power. : 

. In the face of these revealing conclusions of the 
probe, it is necessary to bring about a radical change 
in the present leadership (majority of whom happen 
to be retiring bureaucrats or representatives of the 
Big: Business), the policies adopted with outmoded 
concepts of credit worthiness and in the organisation 
(evolved on considerations of administrative con- 
veniences instead of the purposes or organisation). 


i Continued on page 36.) 
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Communalism : Causes and Remedies 


RAM GOPAL 


Coan rioting in India is 
not showing any sign of 

abatement, and naturally 
every new outburst questions 
again the secular character of the 
country’s political life, which 
includes the spirit dividing or 
uniting different sections of the 
population. 

Riots occurred during the 
British rule also, but most leading 
men of those days blamed the 
rulers; a belief had grown that 
after the foreign power had dis- 
appeared, Hindu-Muslim clashes 
would end. Either we were 
wrongly blaming the British or 
new causes have sincé appeared 
to revive the spirit of mutual 
distrust and communal violence. 

Partition of ancient India, 
with which were linked memories 
and sentiments dating back to 
the hoary past, had disturbed the 
equilibrium of many an emotional 
mind. In the present-day world, 
division of a country into two is 
not a strange phenomenon, 
though it must be admitted that 
everywhere emotional consequ- 
ences are bound to follow. Every- 
where political forces are respon- 
sible for the circumstances leading 
to partition. 


Inevitable Party 


In most cases of partition, 
the British, as an imperialist 
power, were an inevitable party. 
Others were local men leading 
different political and communal 
interests. They had their own 
axe to grind. But in the peculiar 
situation, the masses did not 
make themselves felt; they did 
not know the ambitions of the 
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leadership, and they did not 
understand the causes and conse= 
quences. This is a very important 
point in the whole ugly drama. 
The British and the political 
leaders all escaped unhurt, but 
the killing and destruction fell to 
the lot of the poor. 

The British authors and poli- 
ticians often said, when India was 
their dependency, that communal 
bitterness and consequent rioting 
were increasing in volume with 
the increasing volume of political 
reforms. If there is any truth in 
this suggestion, it again proved 
that while the beneficiaries from 
the representation given to 
Hindus and Muslims in the 
legislatures were the leading men, 
those killed, injured and suffering 
loss of property were the poor on 
either side. Those who killed 
each other did not know anything 
about the communal! representa- 
tion; they did not know how, if at 
all, this democratic factor would 
affect their life. 

In the high-salaried Govern- 


_ ment services also, the same para- 


dox manifested itself. Those of 
the Hindus and Muslims who 
quarrelled over jobs and looked 
to the British for a favourable 
arbitration, belonged in either 
case to the upper strata of society. 
That the Muslims should get 
their due share along with the 
Hindus was beyond dispute. 
What is relevant to the present 
analysis is the broad fact that the 
gainers escaped with their gains 
unhurt, while the poor, little con- 
cerned with the benefits, allowed 
themselves to be put up as sacri- 
ficial goats. 


Mischieyous Elements 


In independent India, society 
has not changed; the religious 


influence obtains in the same way 
and in the same measure, and the 
rich and poor behave exactly as 
they did during the British rule- 
The fanatical side of every 
religion, Hinduism or Islam, is 
ingrained more deeply in the 
minds of well-to-do townsmen. 
What tradition has taught them 
to know as religion has its mis- 
chievous elements. An unedu- 
cated Hindu or an uneducated 
Muslim knows little of them; and 
yet, paradoxically, he appears in 
the street with lethal weapons, 
even with trucks loaded with 
petrol and other paraphernalia 
usually used for incendiarism. 

The masses know one thing 
quite definitely: the religion to 
which they belong. And their 
exploiters know full well that 
the feelings about one’s religion 
can be easily exploited. 

In India, as in most countries 
with vast economic disparities, 
every aspect of life, even political, 
is dependent on the wealthy class. 
One predominant interest of this 
class is to maintain itself and 
increase its possessions. Running 
counter to their ambition is the 
demand for the eradication of 
economic disparties. If the 
propaganda for economic emanci- 
pation of the masses beco- 
mes dominant, the wealthy will 
be doomed one day. Therefore, 
they must devise means to divert 
public attention from this to other 
issues in which emotions could 
play a part to get an upper hand 
over economic issues. 

An institution like the RSS 
(there may be such elements 
among the Muslims also) is a 
pack of emotions, and it works 
with the funds provided by the 
vested interests. That is the 
reason why political elements 
with communal bias always plead 
and work for the retention of the 
wealthy class and oppose drastic 
measures calculated to bring down 
the wealthy from the high pede- 
stal to a lower level. 

Some of the communal mis- 
creants are called goondas; goon- 
das are active in some other walks 
of life as well. Usually they be- 
long to the class of the poor; they 
act on the prompting and with 
the money of their financier. It 
is the financier who, in order to 
satisfy his diabolic religious feel- 
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ing, spends a little of his 
ill-gotten wealth, and gets 
applause from his equally mischi- 
evous co-religionists. 


Wealthy Instigators 


-The rich, -as the instigators 
and prompters are, no doubt, not 
the: only cause, but. they ate an 
important cause, and the question 
that- at once comes to mind is 
whether the authorities have i in- 
vestigated how the rioting is 
financed and planned. Apparently, 
this aspect has not been tackled, 
for; had it been, dozens of finan- 
ciers would have been delivered 
to justice and many of them 
would have been punished. Per- 
haps a new law may be necessary 
to .deal with the financiers and 
instigators of communial tensions 
and riots, so that they may be 
awarded exemplary punishment. 

Next in order of importance 
come the- police and the intelli- 
gence staff. Ordinarily, the police 
is. expected to act when a riot has 
begun or is in progress. But the 
background of the outburst. of 
communal frenzy is the concern 
of the intelligence staff, as it is 
their concern in the matter of 
other crimes. A spontaneous 
clash, being the result of a petty 
quarrel between a Hindu and a 
Muslim, cannot be prevented by 
the intelligence men. But it 
becomes its concern when it deve- 
lops.into a full-fledged riot, and 
there are large-scale preparations 
afoot with money provided by 
vested interests. 

In the context of degenerating 
moral standards, some people 
have been feeling that the intelli- 
gence men either do not act, 
having become lazy and inefficient, 
or ‘are prevented from acting. 


Had they been active, crimes like _ 


black-marketing, smuggling, pro- 
fiteering and such others causing 
considerable hardship to the 
common people could have been 
detected and checked. - 

Their indifference to prepara- 
tions for incendiarism and killing 
is similar. Plans are hatched and 
carried.out by.a number of men, 
and at times the news is conveyed 
to. prominent men, of one com- 
munity. residing in the locality to 
be attacked. But the CID remains 
in`utterignorance. ` If intelligence 
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men behave ‘similarly -at the 
time of a war in which India is 
involved, one can imagine the 
conséquences. = 

In this very country most of 
the secret revolutionary societies 
working against the British were 
unearthed by the efficient CID 
before they could put their sche- 
mes into operations. Even inter- 
national conspiracies were similar- 
ly detected. But here, strangely 
enough, a single city or town can- 
not be dealt with by our intelli- 
gence men although they can 
known from past experience the 
spots that are likely to be the 
seats of planning and preparation 
for communal holocausts. Hund- 
reds of lives are lost and property 
worth crores of rupees is destroy- 
ed, but not a single intelligence 
man is taken to task. No attemp- 
is made to fix responsibility for 
the lapse. 


Old Practice 


The British in India made use 
of the CID as informers against 
political activities. In indepen- 
dent India, the bureaucracy has 
retained the old practice. Intelli- 
gence staff is used in the same 
old way, with the result that the 
criminals get a free hand to act 
as they please. 

It is often suggested by those 
speaking on behalf of the Muslims 
that the number of Muslims in 
the police services has been reduc- 
ed to a dangerous minimum, and 
that at times a police force, 
consisting entirely of Hindus, 
acts with communal bias. It may 
be argued in the name of secular- 
ism that communal representa- 
tion in the legislatures and services 
having been done away with the 
complain is not justified. But the 
Muslims can argue, and perhaps 
reasonably, that a secular idea 
should not be so implemented as 
to work deliberately against a 
particular community, That is an 
important question in itself; its 
importance lies in the fact that 
the weeding out of the Muslims 
from the police force is often 
interpreted as lack of confidence 
in them. 

Whatever the proportion of 
Muslims, the police force is bound 
to. remain, „in the yery nature of 
things,’ predominantly ---Hindu. 


And so far as effective and un- 
biased role of the police in a 
riot-affected area is concerned, 
the remedy Hes in weaning away 
policemen from communal influ- 
ence if it exists in any section of 
it. Policemen are ordinary hu- 
man beings, to be more precise, 
Indians with prejudices common 
to most of the ordinary Indians; 
they are prone to succumb to 
narrow communal appeals. 


Main Tragedy 


The main tragedy of Indian 
policemen is that they remain as 
uneducated and as biased in so-, 
cial life as they are when they 
enter the service. Little is ever 
done to make thet secular 
policemen. Secularism -is a 
difficult Jesson, and even highly 
educated Indians have yet to 
learn it; their behaviour, in the 
expression of their feelings, bet- 
rays the -bias they have imbibed 
from social -contacts in their 
early life. That being so an un- 
educated or-semi-educated police- 
man can hardly be expected to 
behave as- a secular citizen until 
he is thoroughly convinced by sys- 
tematic training about the bright 
side of secular life. If some of 
the RSS men, whose unripe minds 
have been filled with communal 
ideology, enter the police service, 
they would continue to behave as 
RSS men and not as men ofa 
secular force. This would be. 
true of all other services too. 

Policemen are not immune 
from the political atmosphere 
prevailing in the country. A 
psychological study of most 
political parties’ way of catching 
votes smacks of promotion of 
communal bias and often caste 
bias. The Jana Sangh, which is 
the political wing of the RSS and 
is, therefore, dubbed as a com- 
munal organisation, thrives 
mainly on Hindu votes. The 
Hindus constitute an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and itis the natural 
desire of every. political party not 
to antagonise those of the com- 
munity who wield some influence, 
whether by money or social 
position. While the Jana Sangh 
people do not conceal their 
Hindu bias, those believing in 
secularism avoid doing anything 
‘that may create an ‘impression 
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in the Hindu mind that they do 
not share their féelings. -` 


Hindu Bias 


Thus, Hindu bias as opposed 
to secular requirements transcends 
the precincts of the Jana Sangh 
organisation and is to be found 
in no small measure in other 
parties also. Even the political 
parties and their associates in the 
ruling party think in the same 
way. To what extent they express 
their bias in action is however a 
matter of opinion. The RSS or 
Jana Sangh way of thinking is 
not confined to those organisa- 
tions alone; men of that feeling 
and zeal are to be found even in 
the Congress and in the parties 
styling themselves as socialists. 

In the parties other than the 
Jana Sangh, such elements do not 
constitute the majority, and they 
can rightly claim that they are 
secular. But the vicious circle 
owing its existence to the Jana 
Sangh, has been growing in size; 
as the Jana Sangh increases its 
political strength as reflected in 
its gains at the poll, other parties 
are perhaps bound to give allo- 
wance to the belief that some 
kind of Hindu bias is necessary 
to win over such Hindu voters 
as are moving towards the Jana 
Sangh. 

Communalism and Hindu 
casteism have become component 
parts of political expediency. As 
long as the Congress was engaged 
in the freedom struggle, it did not 
need to involve communal bias 
and caste loyalties to its aid in 


elections. The organisation, as 
such, does not do so, but 
-many Congressmen succumb 


to the temptation and betray in 
open expression the Jana Sangh 
mentality vis-a-vis Hindu com- 
munalism as a factor against the 
Muslims. Men in other secular 
parties behave similarly in the 
hour of trial. 

Closely connected with this 
aspect of politics is the declining 
presence of intellectuals, men of 
learning and understanding 
generally, among the political 
parties, particularly in those 
arrayed against the Congress. 
Most of our political leaders have 
a shallow knowledge of Indian 
politics and history of the recent 
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past; they .cannot see into the 
future from the background of 
the past and with unbiased analy- 
sis of the present. Those who 
have the foresight and back- 
ground, are engaged in other 
pursuits or cannot make their 
need felt. 

If a proper assessment had 
been made, the issue would have 
been taken. from the leaders of 
vested interests to the masses who 
are severely hit by the conse- 
quences, whether they result from 
Partition or from the feeling that 
Hindus and Muslims; form two 
different entities. 

The Muslims are a minority 
community although their num- 
ber is very large. Whether it is 
60 million or 80 million, they are 
not an insignificant minority, 
There is a common Hindu reac- 
tion, limited of course to com- 
munal-minded Hindus, that the 
“Indian Muslims wanted Pakistan 
as a separate home-land. With 
the creation of Pakistan, they got 
it. Why then all of them (those 
left in India) do not go and settle 
there” ? 

This idea, which has travelled 
far and wide in the country, was 
given currency by leading men 
of Hindu communalism. Scanty 
knowledge and small-mindedness 
prevented them from realising 
what was India’s own interest. 


Rational Suggestion 


Pakistan, as it came into 
being, was not the result of any 
rational thinking. It would have 
been a rational suggestion if 
communalism were to be taken 
to its extreme end, that all the 
Muslims should live separately 
in a separate homeland. ‘In the 
event of such a suggestion being 
discussed, the consequential ques- 
tion would have been: How 
much territory should propor- 
tionately go to them? The sug- 
gestion that was actually tackled 
by the leaders, both Hindus and 
Muslims, was that there would be 
no exodus of either community 
from either country. 

The Hindu leaders can today 
rightly say that practical results 
largely undid the suggestion, and 
actually the Hindus were enmass 
thrown out of Pakistan, and that 
when the devastating chapter 


been closed, some one should 
have asked for a part of 
Pakistan territory for the Hindu 
evacuees. In reply; the Pakistanis 
can say, partly justifiably, that a 
large number of Muslims also 
flocked from India to Pakistan. 
In any case the present population 
of the Muslims constitutes such 
a huge number that it cannot be 
suggested as offsetting the Hindu 
arrivals from Pakistan. It is in 
this context that the talk of a 
second partition is raised now 
and then. 

Are the Jana Sangh leaders 
and those of other parties pre- 
pared to face the consequences 
of mass exodus of six or eight 
crores of people from India and 
about a crore from East Pakistan, 
whether there is a second partition 
or not? Reckless leaders, who take 
care and have the means to give 
themselves adequate protection, 
may say, YES; but men, women 
and children of the poor millions 
must know what the exodus and 
the accompanying civil war would 
mean to them! 

Those who believe that the 
Muslims from this side and the 
Hindus from‘that side would leave 
and be allowed to leave in perfect 
peace, nurse a false dream. Kill- 
ings, brutalities and destruction 
would reduce the country to a land 
of savages for many decades, or 
perhaps a century. While the India 
of the poor will be on fire, the 
rich, now acting as agents of com- 
munalism, would be quietly lying 
in their beds with armed guards 
protecting them. 


Dangerous Consequences 


I have discussed a very remote 
possibility with a view to 
bringing home the point that 
the basis of arousing hatred in 
Hiudu minds against that Mus- 
lims is irrational and not free 
from dangerous consequences. 
Since Hindus and Muslims have 
got to live together in India, 
since it is inevitable, every sane 
mind would suggest that they 
should live in peace and harmony. 
Unfortunately, emphasis is placed 
on the contrary viewpoint and no 
attention is paid to vital require- 
ments. 

Muslim leaders are no less 
responsible for the widening gulf 
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of aloofness and for sustaining 
the feeling that the Muslims are 
a different community in the body 
politic of India. They have their 
own communal forces, some of 
which even advice boycott of all 
that democracy stands for. Before 
independence, most Muslims 
kept aloof from the main 
political current on the advice of 
their leaders. By the same advice 
they became ardent supporters of 
Pakistan, whether they resided 
in Muslim-majority areas or not. 

The concept of birth determin- 
ing superiority or inferiority of a 
man for his whole life is the 
peculiarity of the Hindu social 
system. The Brahminical influ- 
ence has madeit a part of the 
Hindu religion. By their tradi- 
tional exclusiveness, they put the 
Muslims and the Christians on 
lower rungs of the social ladder. 
In their estimation, Muslims and 
Christians were just a little 
superior to the untouchables in 
the Hindu-fold. 

In this aspect of the social 
system as framed by Brakminical 
priests, logic and reason was 
discarded. For example, a Hindu 
untouchable was an untouchable 
as long as he remained a Hindu; 
but the moment he embraced 
Islam or Christianity, he became 
touchable and was not stopped 
from drawing water from the 
‘common well. Understandably, 
therefore, many untouchables left 
the Hindu-fold and went over to 
Islam. 


Social Equality 
The caste Hindus, being 
economically prosperous, and 


exercising political power also, 
continued to suppress the un- 
touchables for centuries. The 
Muslims did not mind the discri- 
mination as long as they lived 
under Muslim rulers. But when 
the idea of political and social 
equality arrived in India during 
the British rule, both Muslims 
and untouchables began to assert 
themselves through their leaders. 
They became conscious that 
social equality was their right. 
Many caste friends still live 
in the past in their mental 
make-up, and resist the un- 
touchables’ effort and ambition 
to tise to equality, In the 
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same way they cannot adjust 
themselves with the Muslims, 
nor with the Christians. Itis in 
this context that a suggestion is 
often thrown for the Muslims, 
Christians and Hindu untoucha- 
bles and backward castes to 
unite against the orthodox castes 


_of Hindus. It will not be logically 


improper to infer that if there 
were no Muslims, the superior 
castes in the Hindu society would 
direct their violence towards 
untouchables as a punishment 


. against their demand for equality. 


A Distinction 


There is a peculiarity among 
Indian Muslims also. While 
enlightened Muslims of the world 
like those of Turkey are adopting 
asecular way of life and regard 
political life as distinct from reli- 
gious, there are many leading men 
among the Indian Muslims who 
would have nothing to do with 
democracy. 

Even today groups like the 
Jamaat-i-Islami would like the 
Muslims to remain aloof from the 
main eurrent of the political life 
in the country. 

That there are communal 
organisations among the Muslims 
also is no doubt a fact, but its 
effectiveness is small compared to 
that of the vast RSS organisation 
and such other elements, It is in 
this background that the sugges- 
tion of some people, including 
officials, that riots are nearly 
always provoked by Muslims will 
have to be examined. In most 


communal riots it is the Muslims . 


who, in the ultimate analysis, are 
the greater losers in life and 
property. Such being the fact, it 
would be foolish to believe that 
Muslims themselves would invite 
trouble. A counter suggestion is, 
therefore, put forward: that pro- 
vocation comes from Hindus also, 
but itis swallowed by Muslims 
and is not replied to by rioting. , 

Once it is realized that the 
narrow-minded non-secular Hindu 
priesthood and men of resources 
under its influence, and the 
narrow-minded Muslim priesthood 
and men consciously or un- 
consciously working under its 
influence, are “mainly responsible 
for creating distrust and bitterness 
between the Hindus and the 


Muslims, the suggestion that 
would spontaneously assert itself 
is that all these men, whose 
number bears an insignificant 
proportion tothe mass of the 
people, must be isolated. 


Lamentable Fact 


It isa lamentable fact today 
that while these men are active 
(because they have resources), 
those wishing to organise the 
masses against the vested interests 
are inactive (mainly because they 
lack resources). It is difficult but 
not impessible for the latter to 
mobilise their resources and 
become active for the cause of the 
nation—communal harmony is 
an essential pre-requisite for 
national progress. Today the 
obscurantist elements and men 
of resources exercise the leader- 
ship, and they can start and 
conduct a communal riot when- 
ever it suits them to do so. They 
are a small minority, and yet they 
S the social and political 
ife. 

The leadership will have to be 
snatched away from them. They 
handed over India to the British, 
but they managed to be the bene- 
ficiaries, while the poor masses 
suffered great economic hardships. 
The same history is being repeat- 
ed. But before India is comple- 
tely ruined by communal and 
caste dissensions and by economic 
exploitation, the masses—both 


Hindus and Muslims—will have 
to combine to create their own 
leadership. They can make the 
beginning with communal har- 
mony, Communal harmony will 
be the starting point of - liquida- 
tion of the vested interests. 
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LENIN : A Scientist, Revolutionary and Statesman—Iil 


A. M. RUMYANTSEV 


HE intuition and sensitivity of Lenin the tactician 
to the most trifling of facts, to details of a situa~ 
tion, to swiftly flowing moments of politics are 
part of his scientific concept enabling him to see the 
fores behind each tree and become interested in any 
particular point in connection with the whole matter. 

The whole of Lenin’s politics is impregnated with 
this, but they stem from a global approach and 
scientifically checked principles and ideals, These 
politics embrace both the story about the purchase 
of a consignment of tinned food and all everyday 
details of state life, and also world history. This is 
political science and scientific politics in their 
revolutionary, new-type unity. 


Harmonious Creative Mind 


As a scientist and journalist, linked in one person 
Lenin served as a splendid example not only for the 
correlation of science and politics, but also for mani- 
festing them both in that specific professional sphere 
of activity which journalism represents. Serving 
practical work, notably and especially political, has in 
our time become not only-a feature of social science, 
but also of its individual representatives. Those who 
are distinguished by an inclination to a synthetic 
character usually ever more vigorously manifest their 
participation in public work by their writings in the 
periodic press. No matter what nature and form a 
public expression by modern scientists of their views 
assumes, this way, as many of them declared them- 
selves, was indicated by the example of Lenin. 

Bertrand Russell wrote that it can be assumed 
that our age will go down in history as an age of 
Lenin and Einstein, who succeeded in completing 
the tremendous work of synthesis—one of them in the 
realm of thought, and the other, in action. To the 
world bourgeoisie Lenin seemed to be a destroyer, 
but it was not destruction that made him famous. 
Others could have done the destroying, Russell 
wrote, but I doubt whether there would be at least 
one more man who could build a new so well. He 
had a harmonious creative mind. He was a philo- 
sopher, a creator of a system in the field of practice. 





This is the third and concluding instalment of the 
contribution made by the distinguished Soviet academician 
before the International Meeting of Journalists from 90 
countries in connection with Lenin Birth Centenary held in 
Leningrad last month. The earlier instalments appeared in 
last two week’s MAINSTREAM (November 8 and 15, 1969). 
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.. Statesmen of Lenin’s scale appear not more than 
once in a century, and hardly many of us will live to 
the time of seeing his equal, Russell declared. 

However, all what is called “the cul of the 
individual” is alien to the attitude of the Soviet 
people, of all the Communists of the world towards 
Lenin. We all know Lenin’s own attitude towards the 
deification of outstanding personalities. Lenin made 
use of a meeting, commemorating his 50th birthday, 
to come out in his speech with an honest and stern 
appeal to the Party to display a business like and 
self-critical attitude, to be self-critical, above ali! 
Quoting Kautsky’s words about the great expecta- 
tions of the international proletariat from the 
Russian Revolution (they were said back in 1902), 
Lenin declared that these words suggested the idea 
that the Party could probably land in a very dan- 
gerous position, namely, ina position of a man 
giving himself airs. This position is quite foolish, dis- 
graceful and ridiculous. It is well known that setbacks 
and the decline of political parties were very often 
preceded by such a state where these parties had the 
possibillity of being conceited. Lenin concluded 
his speech with the wish that “we never put our 
Party in the position of a concetited party”. 

Not to become ‘‘conceited’’ means not to lose the 
sense of reality, of what is possible, that is, defined 
by the social status and self-consciousness of the 
masses. Lenin said: In the masses, we still are 
only a drop in the sea, and we can govern only 
when we correctly express what the people are awere 
of. 


Objectivity of Information 


It is necessary to create conditions both for 
explaining the policy of the Party and government 
to the masses and for always having an exact picture 
of public opinion on most diverse problems, big 
and small. Lenin imposed the implementation of 
these two functions on mass communication media, 
and, notably, the press. 

Lenin repeatedly came up against situations 
where one or another person, guided quite often by 
the finest of motives, substantiated the need of one 
or another modification of information in the inte- 
rests of the matter. Lenin devoted tremendous 
attention to the problem of objectivity of informa- 
tion. He naturally, was well aware that informa- 
tion isa powerful weapon in class struggle, in a 
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clash between two social systems. As a highly 
responsible statesman, he regarded as inevitable 
certain restrictions in the divulgence of information. 
(Lenin’s materials contain considerable proof of the 
way Lenin kept state and party secrets and how he 
demanded the same thing from others.) However, 
not discounting this very important circumstance, 
Lenin strongly opposed those who interpreted it 
most too broadly and violated the principle of 
publicity, which Viadimir Ilyich treasured so much. 

: Lenin likewise never forgot that information 
about our shortcomings is used by anti-Soviet 
propaganda. But he believed that this circumstance 
should not affect our critical work, that, in the long 
run, the progress of our construction is far more 
important to us than temporary propaganda 
“successes” of reactionary ideologists. 

We, like Lenin, believe that information media 
best serve our cause when this service, personified 
in journalists, is full of initiative and based on 
personal conscientious understanding of the essence, 
of the prospects of our and world development, that 
is, free of what are called “‘time-serving’’ factors, and 
depence on ill-perceived news of the day. 

There is quite often talk now about the omnipo- 
tence of information media. They, ofcourse, are 
powerful, but not omnipotent. It would be a 
dangerous illusion to think that journalists can, as if 
by magic, evoke with their pens historical changes, 
and define the common trend of a political situation. 
The power of a word is a funtion, a derivative from 
its truthfulness, conforming with the real historic 
movement of one’s own people and all mankind, a 
movement, which, in this case, can intensify and 
accelerate many times over a social process. 

And in this respect, too, everyone working in 
_ the noble and responsible field of mass information 
media, in the enlighenment of the people, everyone 
connected with modern social knowledge finds in 
Lenin a lofty example, of not only being unafraid of 
facts, but of also being able, through a particular 
fact, limited by time and conditions of one or 
another region, and cloacked with national specific 
features, to see the most important for all people—the 
genuine thing, common to all mankind. 


World And Nation 


The subject of relation of scientific thinking and 
inter-national politics, in Lenin’s undestanding, is so 
big that it cannot be embraced even in many 
reports, and all the more so, in one. I would like 
to draw your attention on only one of its aspects, 
very close, indeed, to our times, namely, the 
correlation of what has been recognised on a world 
and national scale. 

This was one of the fundamental problems of 
theory for Lenin, a subject running through all his 
creative activities. And, at the same time, 
it can be said that this was a vital “personal” theme 
emerging from the very depths of the disposition of 
a man, who inherited from his democratic and 
socialist predecessors most profound conviction in 
the equality of all peoples, in their equal right to 
freedom and independence and in the responsibility 
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of all of them for-the outcome of the general libera- 
tion struggle, for the revolutionary reconstruction of 
the world. 

Brought up in the very heart of Russia, on the 
banks of the most Russian of our rivers, the Volga, 
Lenin was profoundly a Russian in character and 
thinking. Gorky recalls: “I often observed in him 
a feature of pride for Russia, the Russians, an 
Russian art, the echo of open, joyous affection for 
the working folk.’’ 

One can read over and over again Lenin’s short 
article, On the National Pride of the Great Russians, 
written in the early days of the First World War, in 
a period of chauvinistic hysteria, and he will always 
admire and be amazed by the’ timeliness, power and 
preciseness of thought, which opposed pseudo- 
national awareness with genuine patriotism of a 
revolutionary. Lenin spoke of two Russias—one of 
which was Tsarist, which in the course of a whole 
century was a gendarme of the whole of Europe; and 
another Russia, which brought out from her depths 
valorous fighters against the internal and all-European 
executioner. Lenin stressed that the ability of the 
Russian people to rise to struggle against the auto- 
cracy isa matter of greatest national pride of the 
Great Russians. He, lastly, drew the main conclusion 
from the aforementioned: “Full of a sense of national 
pride, we Great-Russian workers want, come what 
may, a free and independent, a democratic, republi- 
can, and proud Great Russia, one that will base its 
relations with its neighbours on the human principle 
of equality, and not on the feudalist principle of 
privilege, which is so degrading to a great nation.” 


Hatred of Chauvinism 


This was why a particular, concentratéd hatred 
for any nationalism and great-power character, 
and, above all, to chauvinism of a ruling nation, the 
Great Russians, was so typical of Lenin. This hatred 
runs through many of Lenin’s works on the nationa- 
lity question, but it probably rang out strongest of 
all in a brief phrase from his notes dated October .22 
“A life-and-death war is declared on Great-Russan 
chauvinism.” Up till the October, Revolution, Lenin, 
indeed, waged a life-and-death battle against the 
savage, criminal, as Lenin called it, attitude of 
tsarism to the oppressed peoples inhabiting Russia. 
This is precisely why he, in the last years of his life, 
mercilessly stigmatised any manifestations of great- . 
power character, which threatened to evoke, in the 
form of retaliatory reaction, a fresh aggravation.of 
nationalism in the former colonial regions of the 
Russian Empire, and undermine the foundations of 
the community of fraternal Soviet republics, 

Tn both cases, Lenin actually followed one line, 
that linked class and national sentiments on the only 
Possible basis—the internationalist basis. 

Lenin’s attention was constantly focussed on 
Russia. This was the main link of his theoretical 
conception. But Lenin was able to see the whole 
world beyond Russia, and this, in turn, helped him 
to better see and understand Russia. We now know 
very well (our historians largely contibuted to this 
with their findings) that Russian realty in the begin- 
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ning of the twentieth century mirrored many social 
processes, typical for the whole epoch of imperialism, 
for different countries and continents, processes. 
which made revolutionary Russia a “bridge” from 
West to East, a concentration of problems of world 
social emancipation. Herein lies the secret that 
Lenin’s thought, while being quite concrete, and, so 
to say, profoundly “Russian” by its trend, bore in 
it, at the same time, concreteness and genuine 
universalness. 

' Through Russian material, Lenin arrived at the 
solution of such problems which were not_only of 
Russian, but also of truly international significance. 
And though he undoubtedly was proud that it was 
the lot of Russia to first start a series of most pro- 
found revolutionary transformations and show all 
countries something, and quite essential at that, of 
what they would inevitably have to go through in 
the not-too-distant future, Lenin never attached 
universal significance to the Russian experience 
excluding the possibility of other variants of solutions 
of the same problems. Any national Messianism, 
any faith in that fate itself selected Russia to chart 
the way for other peoples to their national and 
social liberation, any Slavophile or other trend, let it 
be subjective and sincere and even noble, but, in the 
long run, retrograding in the method of thinking, 
that what is expressed in the history of Russian 
thinking by the word, “‘pochvennichestvo” (a very 
difficult word to translate)—all this was most alien 
to Lenin. 

I would not clutter up my contribution with 
quotations asserting that Lenin displayed keen 
interest and sympathy in the awakening of the East, 
and linked the future of mankind with the inclusion 
in world history of many millions of people, casting 
off the fetters of colonialism. I shal not start 
reminding you of generally know facts testifying that 
Lenin invariably paid tribute to the proletarian 
socialist traditions of the West, that in the achieve- 
ments of the developed “civilised” (this was his 
favourite expression, (countries of Europe and North 
America he saw that level of world economic, 
technical and cultural progress, without the “drawing- 
up” to which of the rest of the peoples, including 
those which were backward in the past, pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, there could be no dreams of advanc- 
ing to socialism. 


Tactical and Strategic 


This connection of concreteness and universainess, 
urgent tactical and more remote strategic tasks 
enabled Lenin to discover in the solution of tasks, 
purely Russian, at first sight, those aspects which 
were of importance for the whole international 
working-class movement. Thus, in the process of 
studying Russian reality and its vigorous transforma- 
tion, Lenin accumulated material which set his 
theoretical thought into motion, which, in turn, 
prepared a kind of “work done in anticipation” to 
solve new tasks, now on a world scale, and not on 
a scale of one country. 

As we all know, in the period of the First World 
War, Lenin advanced the thesis of the possibility of 
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a victory of socialist revolution, first in one, indivi- 
dually taken capitalist country. At the same time, 
Lenin constantly underlined that this first proletarian 
revolution would be only the initial agent, only the 
Start of a whole epoch of anti-imperialist revolu- 
tions, combining in them the struggle for socialism, 
the revolutionary movement of masses of working 
people of the developed capitalist countries, and 
national-liberation revolutions of oppressed nations. 
It was from these same positions that Lenin also 
approached an assessment of the October Revolution 
in Russia, seeing in it the basis and support for 
future socialist and democratic revolutions in other 
coun Ties, 


Duty of Revolutionaries 


Lenin considered that the duty of revolutionaries 
—internationalists ~ obliges the Russian Communists 
to do the utmost in their country to make the 
development of international revolution easier, 
Proletarian internationalism demands, first of all, 
the subordination of interests of proletarian struggle 
in one country to the interests of this struggle on 
a world scale; secondly, requires ability and readi- 
ness, on the part of a nation, which has scored a 
victory over the bourgeoisie, to make the greatest 
national sacrifice for the sake of overthrowing inter- 
national capital—this way how Lenin formulated 
the basic principles of proletarian internationalism. 
The Bolsheviks guided themselves consistently by 
these principles in all stages of their activities. 

Blinded by hatred towards Bolshevism, the bour- 
geoisie staked its all on that the Leninist conception 
of revolution would crack precisely in that link 
which was supposed to link national and interna- 
tional interests of the working people. It may be 
of interest to know that one of the leaders of the 
Constitutional Democratic Party, Maklakov, address- 
ing an unofficial meeting of State Duma members 
in June 1917, said: “When you oppose Lenin to 
the state“ and the country, when you set Lenin's 
agitation against state power and state government, 
which he should respect, because they are the will 
of the nation, then you will be strong in fighting his 
thinking.” The Russian bourgeoisie, in the long 
run, hoped most of all that in these critical months 
and days for it, the masses, and espiecially, the 
peasants, would not follow Lenin, the internationalist 
and “defeatist”, with his “hazy”, in the opinion of 
the bourgeoisie, reasoning about a world revolution 
and class solidarity of the toiling people, but would 
follow those who would uphold the customary 
“national” banner, consecrated by age-old 
tradition. 

However, the toiling masses of Russia deceived 
these expectations. They followed Leinin, the 
“Utopian”, because their fundamental social require- 
ment coincided with the stand taken by Lenin, by 
the Bolsheviks, because it was precisely Lenin who 
pointed the way out forthe people from the blind 
alley into:which they had been driven by the imperi- 
alist war, the way to save the country threatened by 
a national catastrophe, the way to real revival and 
greatness, which is equally an integral part ofa 
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proletarian revolution as it is opposed to national 
self-concit and greater-power character, colonialist 
and imperialist claims, and also various hues of 
chauvinistic claims to world domination and hege- 


mony. 


Intellectual Heritage 


Lenin’s impact on the course of world develop- 
ments is inseparable from his intellectual heritage. 
Interest in all parts of the globe in Lenin’s thoughts 
does not wane as the years pass. According to 
UNESCO data, the works of Lenin were translated 
more than of any other author, and in this respect, 
he was ahead of not only Tolstoy, Shakespeare and 
Balzac, but even the Bible. Lenin’s works have been 
printed in 117 languages in 50 countries. According 
to incomplete information, Lenin's works have been 
published (up to 1968 inclusively) in Japan, 201 
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times, in the United States, 198 times, in France, 
164 times, in Britain, 162 times, and in Italy, 142 
times. 

What isthe nature of this interest in Lenin, 
changing colour and accent with the course of deve- 
lopments, and not in intensity? It is, first of all, in- 
terest in our revolution, in the Soviet experience, 
in the problems packed in the twentieth century. No 
matter how unique his personality is, Lenin merely 
expressed most typically a new style of thinking, a 
new tipe of a historical leader and the qualities of 
a new movement which changed the life of hundreds 
of millions of people. “...I entertain sentiments 
of profound admiration towards Lenin,” Romain 
Rolland said. “I don’t know of another equally 
strong personality in Europe of our age. He steered 
the helm of his will so deeply and powerfully in the 
chaoctic ocean of flabby mankind, that his furrows 
will not smoothen out in the waves for yet a long, 
long time; despite all storms, the ship is sailing 
full steam, ahead to a new world,” 

The whole epoch, in which, in a certain sense, 
we continue to live today, many essential features 
of our times cannot be understood without under- 
standing Lenin. No wonder that this task is uot 
only very difficult, but rises and is solved a new each 
time. Each time we have to correlate Lenin’s 
scientific and political lessons with our own practice, 
for the sake of looking not for ready formulas, but 
support for an independent development of thought 
and for one’s own answers to questions, springing 


up in a world which has changed very much since’ 


Lenin’s death. Lenin’s thought is most tenacious 
for composers of quotation-books. It is unsuitable 
to be learned by rote: it is too flexible and dialecti- 
cal for this. It cannot be grasped by bits. It is 
indivisible, because it contains a naturally develop- 
ing and strict system of views, a scientific method, 
present in, seemingly, most instant and brilliant im- 
provisations of Lenin, the politician, an unsurpassed 
master of revolutionary tactics and strategy, the 
greatness of whom in this respect is recognised even 
by his opponents. 


Prestige of Ideas 


One ofthe many testimonies I would like to 
quote, in conclusion, is that by the well-known public 
leader and statesman of France, Eduard Herriot: 
“There is no need to point out how distant I was 
from Lenin’s teachings, but I always admired his 
exceptional gifts of a statesman, his determination, 
energy and really encyolopaedic education.” 

The Lenin centenary, which all progressive man" 


_kind is getting ready to observe together with the 


Soviet people, is further confirmation of the prestige 
of a great scientist, revolutionary, and statesman. 
But in Lenin we glorify not simply the prestige of a 
name, but the prestige of ideas, of progressive social 
science, which succeeded in combining itself with a 
mighty uplift of millions and the most progressive, 
objective trend of the movement of humanity to 
social and individual freedom, to light and knowledge, 
to socialism, 

‘ _ (Concluded) 
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CSIR—Zamindari Science 
P. K. NAIDU 


NE characteristics feature of 
backwardness in the present 
day social order is the over- 

whelming dominance of politics 
in the daily life. Though a suit- 
able political system is a necessity 
for economic progress and equit- 
able distribution of the beneficial 
results, the methods prevalent 
cause despair in the educational, 
scientific and technological 
organisations. 

_ For the last few years a major 
scientific and technological 
research organisation, the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, has been in doldrums. 


Neither the successive ministers ` 


nor the administrators have 
shown serious and genuine interest 
in trying to improve the matters. 
The concerned Minister probably 
feels free of responsibility as an 
Enquiry Committee is functioning 
to pronounce judgements on the 
alleged past sins. Of course, it 
serves as a scare-crow to perpetu- 
ate the evil designs and immoral 
practices of the existing regime. 


Innocents Abroad 


In August this year, in the 
then existing turmoil, ther: was 
a ripple in the CSIR, too. It 
was reported that the present 
regime had been employing 
several unethical procedures to 
get rid of certain directors. The 
subsequent meetings of the direc- 
tors with the Minister of Educa- 
tion and Youth Services and the 
Prime Minister, highlighted 
certain deterimentil policies of 
the CSIR, which it appears were 
attributed by the DCSIR to the 
administration, which had been 
guiding him. : 

It is natural to doubt the 
_ relevance - of ‘Keeping such an 
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easily misguided gentleman in 
the saddle of such a major organ- 
isation and it is equally unethi- 
cal for a gentleman to hold such a 
post after having realised that he 
could not assess the consequances 
of the policies followed by him, 
whether it is on the guidance 
of th: administration or the brain 
trust outside the organisation 
itself. 


Rampant Nepotism 


The polices followed in the CSIR 
are not accidental but calculated. 
They have been systematic efforts 
by the self-righteous protagonists 
ignorant of the modern manage- 
ment techniques and serving 
their own and group interests. 
It is for such reasons that 
though it was decided at the 
highest level to radically change 
certain policies, no executive 
action has been taken so far. 

Some months ago there was 
mud slinging at the directors 
accusing them of appointing 
favoured candidates in the lab- 
oratories. For all senior posts, 
selections are conducted at the 
headquarters. For the lower 
posts, though the selection pro- 
cesses are completed at the labo- 
ratories, the selection committees 
are nominated by the head- 
quarters and the recommenda- 
tions of the selection commitees 
are to be ratified by the DGSIR. 
It is also alleged that this 
authority is used to harass the 
non-servile directors. 

At the headquarters recently 
several appointments have been 
made, which appear to any one 
with commonsense, to be cases 
of gross favouritism. While the 
CSIR Enquiry Committee headed 
by Justice Sarkar has been bogged 


down by the so-called irregular 
appointments made before 1966, 
the CSIR continues this practice 
under its very nose, even now. 

One post of Information Officer 
and another of Public Relations 
Officer were advertised a few 
months ago, and recently filled 
up. The representations made 
to the Minister on these selec- 
tions, if made public, will reveal 
the character of these selections. 

The fact that the Information 

Officer selected was issued orders 
to go abroad on deputation a few 
days before the appointment 
order was given, and the my- 
sterious withdrawal of the foimer 
order, justify the suspicions. It 
is surprising that the selection 
committees openly appreciate 
some candidates and recommend 
sOme other candidates. 
_ Economy has been a citchword 
in the CSIR for the last three 
years to withhold any worthy 
activity if it has to be carried out 
by people against whom they are 
prejudiced, The sections with 
favourites get extravagant encour- 
agement. For anybody outside 
the CSIR headquarters, it is a 
puzzle why a popular journal like 
the Science Reporter should be 
run from the headquarters while 
they have a Publications and 
Information Directorate to edit 
and publish journals. 

If it is argued that the PID is 
meant to publish only research 
journals, they have the Languages 
Unit publishing popular science 
journals and books in different 
languages yet this is retained here. 


Sycophant Staff 


To bestow artificial talents on 
some of the sycophant statf mem- 
bers to be promoted, an index to 
the Science Reporter was published 
for the first time. It is doubtful if 
any responsible technical person 
hid ever given consent to publish 
such a thing. Has the DGSIR 
cared to glance at the contents or 
to take the opinion of his staff 
in the PID on the reasonableness 
of incurring expenditure and 
publishing a comical Index by a 
major scientific org inisation in the 
country? Are the chairman and 
members of the Editorial Board 
aware of such an unworthy activity 
under their aegis? 
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‘Recently serveral posts ‘have 
been sanctioned for the Science 
Reporter Unit, though its Editional 
Board has not met, for years and 
has not suggested any such expan- 
sion. It isa shame, if the preval- 
ent rumour is true, that a journal 
meant to popularise science is used 
tô induce authors to write letters 
-to the newspapers in support of 
‘the CSIR authorities, ° on the bait 
of higher remuneration for their 
contributions ; 

Much has been discussed in the 
CSIR committees, and criticism 
for and against CSIR appeared in 
the newspapers about the Techni- 
cal Directorates, set up a few 
years ago in the CSIR headquarters 
and now downgraded at the ins- 
tance of the present DGSIR and 
his like-minded members of the 
“science syndicate”. 


Unnecessary Post 


However, there are 20- to 30 
technical people employed in 
these technical divisions of the 
headquarters which are supposed 
to work directly under the 
DGSIR. Yet, a post of Techni- 
cal Secretary was advertised some 
time ago. This post had existed 
at the headquarters when there 
were no technical directorates or 
divisions to assist the DG with 
relevant information to enable 
him to take the policy decisions. 

After the Third Review, it 
was decided to set up technical 
study teams to provide the neces- 
sary material for deciding policies. 
It is increasingly realised through- 
out the world and in this country, 
too, that collection, collation and 
analysis of information should 
provide the basis for a science 
policy. In a long editorial in 
Science and Culture dated June 
1969, this has been reiterated. 

In this sick headquarters, in spite 
of the presence of a large number 
of scientific and technical people 
with different specialisations, even 
after a commitment in the Govern- 
ing Body of the CSIR in the 
presence of the Prime Minister and 
several Ministers and other 
members, the DGSIR now refuses 
either to avail of their services or 

_ to let them function as before. 

Now, this post with odd re- 
quirements, such as ability to deal 
with assignments “swiftly” and 
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“effectively” has been advertised. 
These qualities may be highly 
appreciated in a police ora mili- 
tary officer at the scene of trouble, 
and may be expected of an auto- 
cratic boss, but may not neces- 
sarily bea desirable trait in one 
dealing with science policy. 

There is a recent move to 
create a new “Statistical Unit” 
at the CSIR headquarters. The 
DGSIR was against the setting up 
of technical units, meant to serve 
this purpose also, since the day 
he was chosen to hold the present 
responsibility, and took steps to 
abolish them even before he had 
joined the office. 

Now, after three years of bung- 
ling, the considerable number of 
available technical people expe- 
rienced in these very jobs are 
being excluded from this activity. 
The purpose of creation of such 
a unit is self-explanatory and self- 
condemning. 

Though this Scientist Secretary 
to the Government of India and 
the DGSIR pleads his innocence 
about administrative matters, he 
is averse to having even sznior 
and reputgd scientist directors of 
the Nationnl] Laboratories on the 
important committees of the 
CSIR, like the Board of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. There 
used to be six or seven directors 
as members on this Board till last 
year, but now all have been ex- 
cluded. 


Reluctant Boss 


Even on the committees out- 
side the CSIR, it appears that this 
boss is reluctant to sit along with 
any of his directors as members. 
The lack of respect for any coor- 
dinated effort is obvious from 
the fact that this gentleman 
avoids attending the meetings of 
the Committee on Science and 
Technology, even when the CSIR 
policies are to be discussed. The 
scant respect he has for such 
bodies is apparent from the fact 
that he leaves the meetings within 
a few minutes after any discussion 
starts, in case he does attend. 

Recently, the National Insti- 
tute of Sciences of India awarded 
the Hora Medal to Dr K. 
Ramayya, who is now a member 
of the CSIR Enquiry Committee. 
There is no doubt that he should 


have ‘been awarded this medal 
for his praiseworthy contribution 
to the agricultural science, though 
he retired more than ten years 
ago. Butin view of his present 
responsibilities as a member of 
Enquiry Committee of the CSIR 
itself, and the DGSIR being the 
President of the- NISI also, the 
award gives rise to suspicions of 
the intensions, particularly in view 
of the personality cult prevalent 
in the CSIR. 

The B. C. Guha Medal has 
been awarded to another retired 
person who is also involved in the 
CSIR controversies; this, too, is 
awarded to a person several years 
after retirement. 


Unprincipled Support 


It is time the NISI shows 
appreciation to the contributions 
of scientists while they are still 
active in research laboratories 
instead of waiting till they attain 
stature in science politics of this 
country. If the academic societies 
have to survive, there must be at 
least some attempt by the mem- 
bers and the office-bearers not to 
let the organisation to be used for 
personal ends. Reports are cur- 
rent that the CSIR authorities 
appoint Emeritus Scientists as re- 
wards for unprincipled support 
instead of any genuine research. 

There are, systematic efforts to 
transfer Government funds and 
institutions to the NISI. Some 
attempts were pointed out earlier. 
It appears that there isa scheme 
to transfer the journals published 
at the PID to the NISI. The 
NISI has completely failed in its 
academic duty to publish standard 
technical journals and to satisfy 
its ego it wants to grab the 
CSIR journals, 

__ This, of course, should be pos- 
sible only when the DGSIR was 
also the President of the NISI 
and was likely to continue to exer- 
cise some influence in the NISI 
if he had to retire earlier from 
the CSIR. It is a law of social en- 
trepreneurship to create with public 
funds and institutions a seat of 
power for post-retirement years, 

As longas the scientific re- 
sarch and the science management 
are conducted like the private 
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= Controversy Over “Class Differentiation” 
Within Indian Bourgeoisie 


M. BASAVPUNNAIAH 


0) of the issues that has been 
plaguing the Communist 

movement in India for deca- 
des, regarding the Indian 
Revolution, is the problem 
of analysing and assessing the 
indan bourgeoisie, the different 
strata among them, the attitude 
and role of the different strata in 
the struggle against imperialism 
and feudalism. 

Not only the confusion and 
conflict over this problem was 
at the root of several acrimonious 
debates, divisions and even splits 
in the Communist movement in 
the past, but even today it remain- 
ed an issue of raging controversy 
and conflict. It may be relevant to 
mention here that this issue of 
Indian bourgeoisie, its role in the 
anti-imperialist struggle, and its 
place in the anti-imperialist united 
front, etc. has been the subject- 
matter of serious controversy in 
the world Communist movement 
too; different Communist leaders 
of different parties holding diffe- 
rent analysis and assessment at 
different times over these ques- 
tions. No intelligent study and 


understanding of the Indian Com- ` 


munist movement, of its past and 
present, is really possible without 
a painstaking and objective study 
of this problem of the bourgeoisie 
and its role, etc, 


Critical Support 


However, such an attempt is 


beyond the scope of the present: 


article which aims at examining 
the current phase of the contro- 
versy on the subject. 

To start with, the problem 
posed before the Indian Commu- 
nist movement, following the 
achievement of political indepen- 
dence in 1947, had been the 
analysis and assessment of the 
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newly formed Indian State and 
Government in class terms and 
from a Marxist-Leninst theoretical 
angle. Initially, for six months, 
immediately after the transfer of 
political power to the leaders of 
the Indian National Congress, the 
then leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party came to the conclusion 
that what India had attained was 
only a dominion status or half- 
independence under the leadership 
of the Indian bourgeoisie, and 
the Communist Party of India 
was called upon to lend its critical 
support to the new Congress 
Government, pressing forward to 
achieve compclte independence. 
The “‘Support-Nehru-Government” 
slogan between August and Dec- 
ember 1947 had thus arisen, 
though no serious analysis had 
been undertaken as to what parti- 
cular strata of the bourgeoisie is 


represented by the Congress 
leadership. 
New Analysis 

Subsequently, atthe Second 


Party Congress, during the first 
quarter of the year 1948, the 
slogan of “Support-Nehru- 
Government” was rejected as 
Right reformist and class colla- 
borationist in character, and a new 
class analysis and assesment of 
the new Indian State and Govern- 
ment was attempted. 

According to this new analysis 
the Party Congress came to the 
conclusion that the transfer of 
political power by the British to 
the Indian hands was only a 
“cunning retreat for counter- 
attack” on the part of the 
imperialists, that the Indian bour-" 
geoisie, scared by the rising tide 
of revolutionary movement, had 
surrendered and gone over to 
imperialists through a compro- 


mise, and that the Indian bour- 
geoisie in general as a class had 
ceased to play any oppositional 
role against imperialism. 

Here again, no attempt was 
made to analyse the different 
strata and groups in the Indian 
bourgeois class, but it was treated 
as a class ir general terms. 

But the controversy over the 
issue was not finally resolved as 
could be seen later. Hardly within 
acouple of months after the 
Seeond party Congress (March 
1948), serious problems were 
raised, questioning the correct- 
ness of class analysis and assess- 
ment made of the new Indian 
State and Government in the 
theses of the Second Congress, 
and the issue of dividing the 
Indian bourgeoisie into big and 
non-big or middle bourgeoisie 
was posed, upholding the view 
that there was the possibility of 
winning middle bourgeoisie to the 
front against imperilism, etc. 


Serious Crisis 


This inner-party controversy, 
which gained rapid momentum 
in the years 1949-50, created a 
serious inner-party crisis. The 
crisis was sought to be resolved 
by a new analysis and assessment 
of the class character of the State 
and Government, and the same 
was incorporated in the Party 
Programme of 1951, which, of 
course, was acclaimed by several 
leading contingents of the world 
Communist movement as a piece 
of creative achievement. 

However, the experience and 
life in two to three years follow- 
ing the adoption of the 1951 Pro- 
gramme, forced on the Indian 
Communist movement another 
round of inner-party controversy 
on the same knotty questions, 
questions about the assessment 
of the class character of the new 
Indian State and Government and 
the role of the Indian bourgeoisie 
and its different strata in the 
struggle against feudalism and 
imperialism for the completion 
of the bourgeois-democratic tasks 
of the revolution, and for clearing 
the path forward for the advance 
towards Socialist Revolution. 

According to the 1951 Party 
Programme, the new Indian State 
was virtually a British satellite 
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and the new Government practi- 
cally a stooge government. Fur 
ther, it rejected the attempt 
at diffferentiated approach to 
different strata of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, viewed: the entire 
bourgeois class, big and non-big, 
thought temporarily. compromis- 
ing and collaborating with im- 
perialism, as objectively playing 
the oppositional-role to imperial- 
ists, advocated the possibility of 
a united People’s Democratic 
Front, together with the entire 
beurgeoisie, and in conformity 
with this class understanding 
deleted the till then prevailing 
slogans of nationalisation of all 
key and big industries and the 
confiscation and nationalisation 
of all foreign concerns, restricting 
the scope of confiscation and 
nationalisation only to British 
concerns, under whatever sign- 
boards they were. 

Such an analysis and assessment 
of the State and Government, as 
events proved, was a curious 
mixtre of Right and left a oppor- 
tunist mistakes, It fit the Indian 
Revolution into the first stage of 
“general national united front” 
against foreign imperialism, and 
discounted and ignored the factor 
of radical change of co-relation 
of class forces brought about, 
following the victory in the anti- 
Fascist war, and their bearing on 
the Indian developments. In short, 
it reduced the newly won political 
and national independence to a 
nominal and formal affair. 


Preciptous Split 


Thus followed another round 
of furious and prolonged inner- 
party discussions and controver- 
sies on the same vexed subject 
of the class character of the 
Indian State and Government and 
the role of the Indian bourgeoisie 
and different sections among 
them. This prolonged round of 
controversy and the inner-party 
crisis which lasted for a decade 


between the years 1955-65, had, ` 


in the course of the struggle, got 
' crystallised into two clear-cut 


lines on the whole question and | 


ended up in a precipitous split in 
the party—thanks to the added 
contribution of the ideological 
conflicts that had erupted in the in- 
ternational Communist movement, 
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Both the contending lines 
were translated into two funda- 
mentally conflicting Party Pro- 
grammes, the one held by the 
CPI (M) at its Calcutta Congress 
and the other by the Right Com- 
munist Party at its Bombay Con- 
gress in the closing months of 
1964. The Communist Party of 
India (Marxist) had characterised 
its opponents views as Right 
reformist, revisionist and class 
collaborationist, while its oppo- 
nents charged it with Left secta- 
rianism and dogmatism. 


Raging Controversy 


Now itis half a decade over, 
and it presents no insurmountable 
difficulty for any dispassionate 
student of Marxism-Leninism to 
critically examine both these 
lines, in the light of experience 
and also in view of the current 
political developments in the 
country, and judge the correct- 
ness or otherwise of the respect- 
ive analysis and assessment of the 
class character of the State and 
Government, the role of different 
strata of the bourgeoisie, and the 
strategical and tactical tasks of the 
Indian Revolution. 

The controversy over the 
question of the present State- 
power in India, its class character 
is still raging between the two 
contending views, though it looks 
odd and extra-ordinary that such 
an endless debate continues for 
decades on the single issue of the 
Indian bourgeoisie and the atti- 
tude of the revolutionary work- 
ing class towards it. 

The interesting part of- the 
story is that, at long last, it is 
agreed by both. the sharply op- 
posed views that the Indian bour- 
geoisie consists of two distinctly 
demarcated sections, namely, the 
big bourgeoisie and the non-big 
bourgeoisie. In the political 
literature of India, the big bour- 
geoisie is also called the mono- 
polists in the Indian context, 
though the term monopolists does 
by no means equate the Indian 
monopolists with that of mono- 
poly capitalists or imperialists of 
the advanced capitalist countries 
where monopolies had grown out 
of free capitalist development. 

Having agreed that the Indian 
bourgeoisie, in the main, -at the 


present stage of development, are 
industrial and trading bourgeoisie, 
and they comprise two sections, 
big and non-big, and having also 
agreed that the big bourgeoisie 
has ceased its oppositional role to 
imperialism and has no place in 
any strategic united front against 
feudalism, imperialism and mono- 
poly capitalism, the Right Com- 
munist Party dodges and evades 
the question of defining the place 
and role of the big bourgeoisie in 
the State and Governmental 
power. 

The evasion is expressed when 
they deliberately choose to define 
the State in general in delightfully 
vague terms as ‘“‘bourgeois State” 
and “‘bourgeois Government”. It 
does not require much Marxism 
to say that it is a bourgeois State 
and not a proletarian State, as in 
the final analysis there are only 
two types of class States in the 
modern world, the bourgeois and 
the proletarian, and the State in 
India, evidently, is not proletarian 
State. 


Pertinent Question 


The pertinent question that 
confronts the Communists is to 
concretely analyse the State 
power in class terms, and 
Clearly define it in terms of 
its classes and strata, without 
which it is impossible to adopt 


- either a correct class attitude to 


the State power in general or 
towards different strata of the 
State and Government. The 
Communist Party of India 
(Marxist) has addressed itself to 
this task and answered the ques- 
tion, stating that the State power 
is exercised by three different 
sections, the big bourgeoisie, the 
non- big bourgeoisie and the land- 
lords; the big bourgeoisie and its 
political representatives are 
occupying the leading position in 
the State and Government. Itis 
iadeed strange and monstrous 


‘that this is furiously opposed and 


contested by the Indian revi- 
sionists, and persist in the absurd 
argument that landlords have no 
share in State power and that the 
State -is not headed by the big 
bourgeoisie. 

The CPI(M) has been repeat- 
edly challenging the Right 
Communist Party to prove their 
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case for the so-called “National 
Democratic Revolution’, After 
all, the concept ‘‘revolution”’ 
loses all its class meaning if it is 
not meant to overthrow one or 
the other class or classes from 
political power and the capture 
of power by a different class or 
classes. In the revisionist scheme 
of things, there is no class in the 
present State power—either the 
big bourgeoisie or the landlords— 
to be overthrown, and to be 
replaccd by the democratic 
classes. When neither the big 
bourgeoisie nor the landlards are 
in possession of the State power, 
according to them, it goes with- 
out saying that it must be in the 
hands of the non-big bourgeoisie. 
Then the case of the Right 
Communists for a revolution 
boils down to a case of over- 
throwing the State power of the 


non-big bourgeoisie, a class which ` 


has a place in the revolutionary 
front. 

This Jooks absurd and fantas- 
tic, though they still doggedly 
defend their bankrupt theses of 
“National Democratic Revolu- 
tion”, a revolution against which 
class or strata in the State power 
it is directed, is neither known to 
its sponsors nor to their talented 
apologists who write volumes on 
everything else under the sun. 

Closely connected .with the 
question of the State power and its 
class character is the much talked 
about concept of “class differen- 
tiation” among the Indian 
bourgeoisie, a ‘‘differentiation’’ 
supposed to be ably located by 
the Right Communist but allegedly 
missed by the CPI(M) due to its 
blind sectarianism and dogma- 
tism. Let us make a few observa- 
tions on this aspect. 

Tne Right communists argue 
that a “class differentiation”? has 
come about or is on the point of 
coming about with the present 
in-fight in the Congress party 
and the threatening split in it. 
Agreeing for argument’s sake 
that it might be so, one is tempted 
to ask these leaders, does 
it not by implication prove that 
they also believe that the big 
bourgeoisie and the non-big bour- 
geoisie, so far, are together hold- 
ing the State power, and the non- 
big bourgeoisie is now demarcat- 
ing and differentiating from the 
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big bourgeosie? In case they 
hold the view that these two 
sections of the Indian bourgeoi- 
sie are together in State power for 
all these twenty-two years, since 
independence, is it conceivable 
that the leadership of the State 
and Governmental power rests, 
all along, with the non-big bour- 
geoisie wing, keeping the big 
bourgeoisie on the side-lines? It 
is for the revisionists to answer 
and the people to judge. 


Physical Reality 5 

The big and non-big bourgeoi- 
sie are two different sections of the 
class, and this differentiation is a 
physical reality, arising from the 
very nature of the differences in 
the volume of capital commanded, 
industries and trade owned, the 
share in total production and 
profits, and in the hold on the 
market, etc by the respective 
sections. 

This difference was in exis- 
tence, all along, during the last 
twenty-two years, and it is conti- 
nuously deepending, as the mono- 
polists amass ever-increasing 
profits and super-profits. No big 
analysis is required to state about 
this physical differentiation bet- 
ween the big and non-big cap- 
italists, and not much Marxism is 
needed to discover this truth. 

But when Marxist-Leninists 
talk of ‘“‘class differentiation”? 
among the Indian bourgeoisie, 
they have specific political mean- 
ing for it and they attach im- 
mense political significance to it. 

Marxists-Leninists are keenly 
interested in the study and analy- 
sis of the class differentiation 
among the Indian bourgeoisie, 
from the point of ascertaining as 
to how far the conflicts and con- 
tradictions between the big and 
non-big capitalists have deepened 
and matured, of examining as to 
how far these conflicts and con- 
tradictions are expressed in politi- 
cal terms, and of determining as 
to how far the conditions are 
matured or not, so as to compel 
the non-big bourgeoisie to politi- 
cally differentiate and disassociate 
with their big bourgeois brethren 
and to decide to fight against 
them in co-operation and alliance 
with the revolutionary working 
class. It is no more an academic 


question of theoretically visualis- 
ing the possibility of such a class 
differentiation and split among 
the bourgeoisie and the scope of 
non-big bourgeoisie splitting away 
from the big bourgeoisie and ally- 
ing with the working class to 
defend its interests against the 
assaults of ‘he monopolists and 
their landlord allies. 

This aspect is already settled, 
the CPI(M) has positively and 
unequivocally stated in its Party 
Programme and the Right Com- 
munists cannot have any quarrel 
on that score. But the crucial 
point under discussion is whether 
such a political differentiation 
between the monopolists and non- 
monopolists has already taken 
place or is round the corner, as 
the Right Communists aggressive- 
ly assert. 

The CPI (M) is of the definite 
and considered opinion that it is 
utterly wrong on the part of any 
Marxist-Leninist to state that 
such a political differentiation has 
either taken place or is round the 
corner. For such a development to 
take place an entirely different 
co-relation of class forces are 
required which are definitely not 
present in the prevailing political 
situation. When we speak of 
different co-relation of class 
forces required for such a political 
differentiation among the bourge- 
oisie, we mean nothing but the 
simple fact that the proletariat 
and its class party, the degree of 
its organisation and conscious- 
ness, and the minimum necessary 
alliance between it and the pea- 
santry are still at a low level, far 
below the requirements, as to 
inspire confidence among the non- 
big bourgeoisie to break with the 
monopolists and rely on the 
working class to fight its class 
battles. 

When we state that such a 
situation has not yet arisen we 
mean that the economic-political 
crisis has not yet matured to such 
a high degree when the conflicts 
and contradictions between the 
big and non-big bourgeois sec- 
tions are intensified to their 
bursting state, reaching a point of 
no return between the two sec- 
tions. Any exaggeration on this 
aspect is sure to lead the prole- 
tariat and its revolutionary party 
into serious tailist and class colla- 
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borationist errors, errors that 
immensely damage the imme- 
diate as well as the long-range 
interests of the working class. 
Let our Right Communist leaders 
challenge this assessment of ours 
and prove their contention! 

As against this, we come up 
against the familiar and set reply 
from our Right Communist 
leaders, “Are we to wait for such 
a co-relation of forces to come 
into existence, folding our hands 
and without actively intervening 
in the situation to bring about 
such a ‘differentiation’? There- 
by imagine that they had at one 
stroke demolished our entire case 
as smug sectarianism and pure 
dogmatism! 

Our answer is plain and sim- 
ple, and our appeal to them is 
humble and modest. ‘‘Gentle- 
men! Do everything in your 
power to actively intervene and 
make every possible effort to 
intensify the conflicts and contra- 
dictions between the big and non- 
big capitalists. But don’t weave 
out the totally subjective and 
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false theories that- class differenti- 
ation among the bourgeoisé had 
already taken place or is round 
the corner, and on that false 
premise do not advocate tlie trea- 
cherous slogan of strategical 
united front with this or that wing 
of the Congress party as an 
immediately realisable slogan of 
action.” 

_ The difference. between the 
big and non-big capitalists are 
an objective reality and they are 
there. They are not merely 
differences in the commonly 
understood sense but differences 
arising out of the conflicting and 
contradictory interests between 
the two wings of the bourgeoisie. 
Some times they are openly and 
patently expressed and at other 
times not, but always simmering 
and steadily intensifying. Before 
a clear-cut differentiation takes 
place, which, of course, is bound 
to take place, differences and 
quarrels continue between both, 
and at times may even reach the 
stage of street brawls, different 
kinds of political groupings and 


even splits. - i om 

The working class and its 
revolutionary political party, 
while not missing a single such 
opportunity to be utilised in its 
struggle to isolate the monopolists 
and to advance its-cause, should 
never falla victim for deceiving 
itself into the belief that class 
differentiation has taken place, 
warranting the immediate for- 
mation of a front with one or 
the other Congress wings. Such 
a course, instead of bringing 
about the much desired _and 
striven for united front against 
the monopolists, together with 
the non-monopolists, would re- 
duce its advocates to the position 
of drummer boys to this or 
that wing of the bourgeoisie. 

Such in brief is the story 
around the present controversy 
on the topic of class differentia- 
tion among the Indian bour- 
geoisie, a topic of agonising and 
endless debate in Indian politics. 
Such are the clear-cut views 
the CPI(M) holds on the 
subjects: 
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Best News For Millions of Sufferers 
with Stone in the Urinary Bladder © 


APPARATUS “URAT-I” 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


V/O ‘“‘Medexport” offers for sale “URAT-1”—new original Soviet prepara- 
tion for crushing stones in urinary bladder without any surgical interventions. 


“URAT-1” is a portable, simple, reliable and safe electronic apparatus to use. 
It secures crushing of stones of any size and composition until they are reduced to 
small fragments which can be easily withdrawn from the bladder with the help of 
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; The process of crushing takes only 10-15 seconds. The whole process of 

crushing stones and their withdrawing takes not more than 20-30 minutes, thus re- 
ducing by 10-20 times the time of treatment and bed stay as compared with other 

l recognised surgical intervention. 

Treatments with “URAT-1” have been observed for five years and no harm- 
ful after-effects on the urinary tract were revealed. Therefore, there are practically 
no conutra-indications to the use of this apparatus. With the help of the apparatus 

; you can treat patients not only at the hospital but also at ontpatient departments 
or clinics. 
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APPARATUS “URAT-1” can be widely used in all urologic clinics and 
hospitals as well as in specialized health resorts and polyclinics. 


All inquiries to be addressed to 

V/O “‘Medexport”, Moscow G-200, USSR 
Cable : Medexport Moscow 

Phone : 121-01-54 

Telex : 247 


and 


BHARAT VANIDHYA PRIVATE LIMITED | 
28, RING ROAD, LAJPAT NAGAR IV 
l NEW DELHI-24 
TELEPHONE : 625840/41 TELEX : 497 
¢} 
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“The Germans are 
a great and brave 


people, Their industry, 

their scholarship and 
their bravery command 
the admiration of the world. 
One hopes that they will lead 
the peace movement.” 
— Mahatma Gandhi 


swar 





“The German Democratic Republic, faithful 
to the interests of the German people and 
the international obligations of all Germans, 
has eradicated German militarism and 
nazism on its territory and pursues a policy 
serving peace and socialism.” 


—From The Constitution Of The G.D.R 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Representations in India: , “4 
2 
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WEST ASIA 


Crisis—The New Phase 
K. M. P. 


HE armed ‘struggle in Lebanon 
between the commandos and 
the Lebanese army was the 

curtain raiser to the new act 
inthe Arab drama. Itis wrong 
perhaps to lay too much 
emphasis on the armed struggle 
between Israel and the Arab 
states for it is not the war for 
the liberation of Palestine which 
is important in itself, but the 
way in which it is sharpening 
the differences between the vari- 
ous Arab groups. 

Broadly speaking, there are 
three different groups in the 
Arab World. There are the 
reactionary monarchies, the 
feudalists and a capitalist class 
closely linked with the West. 
Secondly, there are the progres- 
sive states—states among which 
Syria and Iraq too must be 
included, though Baathism that 


they profess make them a 
maverick element among the 
progressives. The third and 


perhaps the most rapidly growing 
movement is represented by the 
commandos, who in a short 
time have emerged as the focal 
point of Arab hopes for a new 
order. 


Anglo-Saxon Link 


The conservatives, cf course, 
are ina minority. By tempera- 
ment and interests they are 
linked to the West, particularly 
to the Anglo-Saxon democracies. 
But, with the West fully backing 
Israel and American men even 
fighting for Israel, they are not 
free to pursue the policies which 
they would like. Yet, they are 
not powerless, and they believe 
that only by submerging Arab 
nationalism in Pan Islamic 


sentiment- ean - they -hope-to~get - 


the upper-hand., 
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The Islamic Summit at Rabat 
was their work and had the 
CENTO powers taken a more 
pro-Arab stand, pan Islamism 
might well have posed a threat to 
Arab nationalism. By turning 
what is primarily a matter of 
Arab national” interest into a 
religious issue, the conservatives 
hoped to achieve a majority, 
which would have enabled them 


to reich a settlement with 
Israel under the American 
auspices. 

The open quarrel between 


UAR and Iran at the conference, 
the failure to recognise the 
Palestine Liberation Organization 
as a full-fledged member, were 
indications that the Arab pro- 
gressives were not happy with 
the way the conference was 
proceeding. 

UAR, after the disastrous 
Sinai campaign was not in a 
position to provide the leader- 
ship, its excessive financial 
dependence on the Saudi 
monarchy acted as a brake. 
Nasser’s silence was taken for 
weakness, Western news agencies 
regularly put out reports about 
the discontent in the UAR, the 
low morale of the army and 
the squabbles among the politi- 
cians. 

Nasser was, however, biding 
his time He was fully aware that 
the army was a broken reed, it had 
not only to be re-equipped but com- 
pletely reorganized. The entire 
top leadership which had proved 
so ineffective during the war had 
to be removed, the dead wood 
had to be chopped off and new 
men with new ideas brought in. 


‘The latest changes he brought 


about in the leadership of the 
army has obviously paid off and 
the new UAR army is -completely 
different from the old, 


The liberation of the occupied 
territories has become the major 
objective of the UAR policy. 
As Nasser declared in his latest 
speech, the UAR has now 500,000 
men under arms and its defence 
budget for the current year is 
nearly £500 million. 

For a natiqn with a population 
of a little over 20 million and 
which is by no means rich, this is 
an enormous burden and Nasser is 
fully aware that unless the cancer 
of Israeli occupation is reversed 
and a just peace concluded, the 
UAR will find it difficult to 
maintain such a large army at 
such heavy cost. 

The situation within the Arab 
World has changed to his advan- 
tage. The revolution in the 
Sudan provided him with a valu- 
able ally in the inter-Arab struggle. 
Khartoum’s socialism was not 
very different from that preached 
in Cairo; against Damascus and 
Baghdad, Nasser could depend 
on Khartoum. 


Lybian Coup 


Even more important from 
the point of the UAR was the 
Libyan coup and the inauguration 
of a socialist regime dedicated to 
the cause of Arab liberation. 
At one stroke Nasser was freed 
from financial dependence on 
the Saudi monarch; Libya’s enor- 
mous revenue from oil could 
now be used to serve the Arab 
cause. 

With his armed forces in 
fighting trim condition and freed 
from financial worries, Nasser 
was prepared to play the role 
that the Arab people expected 
from him. He knew that the 
commandos and the progressive 
Arab states shared the objective 
to liberate Palestine and create a 
new social order in the Arab 
countries. 

As a statesman, he understood 
but did not share their enthu- 
siasm. Guerilla warfare by itself 
could not lead to liberation. 
Arab armies had to take the 
offensive and for this Arab unity 
was the primary condition. 

Yet, the search for a unity, 
which remains elusive, has acted 
as a deterrent to Arab action. 
As long as the Khartoum resolu- 
tion that a settlement ought to be 
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sought by political means, it 
was difficult to unite the Arabs, 
for some of them considered 
negotiations to be surrender. 
Nasser’s speech on November 6 
was a turning point. He has 
now abandoned all hopes of a 
settlement by  negotitations. 
“There is absolutely no doubt 
that we have no alfernative other 
than to wage the battle of destiny 
against Israel. We must fight 
our way to victory ona sea of 
es and across a horizon of 
e,” . 


Guerillas Strike 


The speech came after the 
Egyptian guerillas had struck at 
Israel thrice in 24 hours and was 
the beginning of a period when 
the commandos from UAR were 
to become increasingly active. 
For the first time after nearly two 
years, UAR naval vessels pound- 
ed Israeli shore defences in the 
Sinai Peninsula, causing heavy 
damage and were once again 
disputing the mastery of the skies 
with Israel. 

No wonder Tel Aviv was 
bothered, Moshe Dayan’s warn- 
ings to UAR had been ignored. 
The Israeli press, which reflected 
the views of the hawks, were 
predicting that another war was 
inevitable. Tel Aviv saw in 
Nasser’s action complete and 
total support from the guerillas 
and warned the Arabs that the 
alternative before them was 
“either to fight another war you 
cannot win, or give state power 
to men prepared to make peace”. 
The choice has been clearly posed: 
if the Arabs continued to support 
Nasser, the Israelis would launch 
another war. 

This new military stance of 

the Israeli hawks was diplomati- 
cally backed by the United 
States. For Washington as well 
as Tel Aviv, Nasser is the man 
of beat, he has either to 
be removed or discredited. The 
` new American plan for a West 
Asian peace was to discredit 
Nasser. Its intention, according 
to the Egyptians, was to divide 
the Arabs and encourage UAR to 
sign a separate peace treaty. 

President Nasser, or any 
other Arab politician for that 
matter, is not in a position to sign 
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a separate peace treaty. It is 
essentially an invitation to 
commit political herakiri for he 
will be immediately discredited. 
Nasser was not willing to be 
trapped; he realised that it was 
the end of the road and that the 
only way the Arabs could liberate 
Palestine was by fighting. 

The meeting of the Defence 
and Foreign Ministers of thirteen 
Arab countries which ended last 
week marked another step. It 
unanimously decided to recom- 
mend te their governments an 
Arab summit at Rabat next 
month to coordinate the political 
and military strategy against 
Israel. The summit will perhaps 
reverse the decision of the Khar- 
toum meeting which had sought 
a political solution to the crisis. 

In any ease, the Arab leaders, 
as Nasser’s speech clearly indi- 
cates, have realised that neither 
the UN resolutions nor the Four 
Power talks can persuade the 
Israelis to withdraw from the 
occupied territories. They or 
atleast some of them are aware 
that the United States is the 
principal ally and backer of the 
Israelis. 

It is, however, doubtful, even 
with the knowledge that Wash- 
ington permits American citizens 
to fight in the Israeli army, if 


some of the Arab States will draw 
the necessary conclusions and 
treat the United States as an un- 
friendly state. Nixon’s own 
doctrine that any state which 
trades or extends full diplomatic 
recognition to the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam is commit- 
ting an unfriendly act can be 
used by the Arabs, but the pro- 
West sentiment in some govern- 
ment circles in the Arab World 
is very strong. 

The search for unity, to which 
the Arab states seems to be devot- 
ing so much attention, appears 
to be an exercise in fatuity, a con- 
sensus can be realised only on the 
basis of a minimum programme. 
What the progressive Arab 
states, if their primary interest is 
the liberation of the occupied 
territories, should attempt to do 
is to achieve a united front of all 
like-minded states. With the 
proper coordination of their mili- 
tary forces these should pose a 
formidable challenge to Israel. 

The Sudan, Libya, UAR, 
Algeria, Iraq and Syria, and Jor- 
dan in spite of its pro-West King, 
can, if they coordinate their strat- 
egies, work as a single force 
capable of liberating Palestine, 
particularly since they will be 
supported by a guerilla force 
working inside Israel itself. 
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PRISON MEMOIRS 


Prison Memoirs of the author, a well-known revolutionary in (he struggle 
against British rule, were serialised in the MAINSTREAM in December 1967. 


The following is a new instalment, depicting another facet of the harsh prison life 


and the moods and characteristics of a typical inmate under debumaniscd conditions. 


A Murderer with a Difference 


ABIBUX was a murderer 
N serving a sentence of ten 

years’ hard labour and was 
obsessed with the idea of com- 
mitting another murder. He 
hailed from the tribal area be- 
yond Peshawar, the land of proud 
Pathans where blood feuds and 
internecine strifes were the order 
of the day, thanks to British dip- 
lomacy. 

The murder Nabibux had 
committed was prompted by an 
old blood feud in his family: his 
grandfather was assassinated by 
the father of his victim. He had 
only avenged, so he thought, the 
death of his grandfather, little 
realizing that he was starting the 
feud afresh. The aggrieved party 
retaliated in his absence and 
murdered his younger brother. 

Now the ball was again in his 
court and, more than that, he 
was one point down. The score, 
as enjoined by tribal rules, had 
to be even, otherwise the honour 
of the family was bound to suffer. 
No one else could help him in 
this matter, for the simple reason 
that none of the male members 
were left in his family except his 
old father, a retired medical offi- 
cer. Hence, the vindication of 


family honour was his responsi- ` 


bility, and he was dead set to 
fulfil it, the first thing after his 
release. 

It is strange how tribal tradi- 
tions, contrary to all enlightened 
concepts, assert themselves in the 
minds even of educated people! 
Nabibux had the benefit of uni- 
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versity education (he was an 
undergraduate from thé Peshawar 
University) and yet his education 
didn’t help him to get rid of his 
tribal outlook. 

Physically speaking. Nabibux 
was not much of a Pathan: 
swarthy in complexion, short in 
stature, thin, morose and angry, 
he looked anything but the sturdy 
youth of his race, He gave the 
impression of a waggly creature, 
something of a snake perpetually 
struggling to slough off his skin. 


And above his reptilian body he 


had a terrifying mask of a face, 
wide like the hood of an irritated 
cobra. A motionless, pursed up 
mouth. Small eyes, motion less 
too, stared at you, -indifferent, 
relentless, the way a snake stares 
at you. 

His was a most expressionless 
face, partitioned by the black and 
ashy streaks of eyebrows and lips, 
the former thin and the latter 
thick, both drawn with casual 
strokes. His teeth were reminis- 
cent of worn-out buttons, and the 
beard, of a discarded nest— 
sparse and scattered. Here and 
there wasa naked seeming ex- 
panse on his face, surmounted 
by a large nose in the middle and 
flanked by a pair of small ears, 
transparent and hairy, like those 
of a monkey. The rest was a 


-jumble of wrinkles, folds and 


freckles—a bit too early for his 
face at the ageof thirty odd 
years. 

He gave an appearance as 
though he had been hurriedly 


hewn out of a sand-stone, dry and 
porous, bereft of everything soft 
and smooth. Behind this facade, 
however, Jurked an awkwardly 
kind soul~-awkward, because he 
was fantastically generous where 
big things were concerned but 
extremely mean in small matters 
of everyday life. He would, for 
instantce, stake his very life to 
save another's, but would not 
hesitate to steal from the meagre 
rations even of a sick prisoner. 

He was bent upon earning as 
much remission as possible so 
that he could go home in the 
shortest possible time and restore 
the family prestige. In order to 
achieve this object he curried 
favour with the authorities and 
did their dirty job for them. 

He, no doubt, had shaped 
himself to the image of brutalized 
jailors, but he did it with a 
difference. He never sank to the 
lowest depth of degradation as 
Sarfraz had, and never found any 
pleasure in inflicting pain on 
others as the rest of the gang did. 
His obsession with murder gave 
meaning to his life and formed a 
bridge between his past and 
future. It was a poison, no doubt, 
that he was nurturing himself 
upon, but it saved him from the 
darkness of emotional vacuum— 
a state of mind that disintegrates 
one’s personality as effectively as 
death. A drastic remedy fora 
fatal disease. 

He was living every moment 
of his life, to wreak vengeance on 
the murderer of his brother, and 
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it kept his past linked up, ina 
time-honoured tradition, with bis 
future, to the total oblivion of 
his sordid present. This dream 
of the future kept alive in his 
heart some flickers of hope and 
made it possible for him to retain 
_a semblance of goodness: the 
. hunger for friendship. 

It was this aspett of his other- 
wise brutalized heart which urged 
him to seek my friendship and 
made him eager to earn my 
esteem. He had, by that time, 
finished more than half of his 
sentence and, for his “rendered 
services”, was promoted to the 
rank of a convict-warder. In this 
privileged position of, his, he 
was given some freedom of move- 
ment which he utilized in visiting 
my cell, almost daily. To esta- 
blish his goodwill he would ask 
me for any service he could 
render and, knowing that I was 
cut off from my people and 
friends (I was denied the usual 
‘ privilege of writing or receiving 
“any letter even once in three 
months), he offered to smuggle 


It 


T was after six months or so 
that I met Nabibux again. 

I was recovering, at that time, 
from the effects of the manhand- 
ling I had received after my 
fajlure in breaking out of the 
prison and was cooped up in a 
solitary cell of the infectious ward 
connected with the jail hospital. 
There were lepers around me, 
syphilitics with rotting limbs, 
' TB patients in an advanced 
stage, and afair sprinkling of 
young boys suffering from condy- 
- Joma. It was a nauseating stench 
of decomposed flesh, open 
wounds, running pus, clotted 
blood and putrid phlegm that 
' pervaded around me, overpower- 
- ing the normal reek of the prison 

emanating from filth, squalor, 
and unwashed human bodies 
herded together. And yet I found 
it more peaceful than my previous 
-cell located in the enclosure meant 
` for hardened criminals and incor- 
rigible ruffians. 
Although, here too, I was 
kept locked up for almost all the 
twenty-four hours of the day, the 
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. not so severe. 


my letters for me. 

In those days, J was planning 
an escape from prison and was 
rather chary of any unsolicited 
friendship. Otherwise, too, 
had always taken him fora stool- 
pigeon and disliked him from the 
bottom of my heart. I treated 
his approaches with utter con- 
tempt and made no bones about 
it. I made it clear to him that, 
let alone friendship, his mere 
acquaintance was far from wel- 
come to me. 

He téok this rebuff to heart 
and felt very much insulted. In 
his whole jail life, it was perhaps 


the first time that he took the - 


initiative in seeking friendship. 
Otherwise it was the others who 
used to seek his friendship 
because of his privileged position, 
and it was he who used to accept 
them or reject them according to 
his whim. This change of roles 
made him feel small and filled his 
heart with hatred for me. He stop- 
ped paying his visits to me and 
took to brooding. I felt relieved 
and got busy with my own plans. 


harassment from the jail staff was 
We were left in 
comparative peace by the torture 
gang of Sarfraz and his like, and 
the jailor, finding us well on our 
way to death seldom deemed it 
necessary to hasten the process by 
Jending a helping hand. Even 
the warders were not very strict 
in this enclosure; they would 
casually go through the routine 
of searching our cells and persons 
twice daily and then spend most 
of their duty hours either in 
dozing off, or in massaging their 
bodies with the oil meant for 
lepers to prevent their sores from 
crusting hard. 

Because of my physical .con- 
dition, I was not in a position to 
attempt 
sometime to come. So I decided 
to utilise this respite to make up, 
as much as possible, the -defi- 


ciency in mv education. I chalk- - 


ed out a phased programme of 
self-education and sought per- 
mission for the necessary 
facilities, like a regular supply 
of books and writing material. 


another breakout for f 


Since the authorities were suté 
that I was not going to last long 
and, im the intervening period, 
the books would keep me out of 
mischief, they showed a measure 
of indulgence. I was permitted 
the facility of books but not of 
the writing material. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the Dwarkadas Library, then 
located at Lahore. It supplied 
me with all the books I needed 
and helped me to widen 
the horizons of my mind. Inno 
less measure (though for different 
reasons) my gratitude is also due 
to the censor officer: the reason 
being his utter ignorance. He 
was as much a stranger to the 
world of books as a whore to the 
finer feelings; and yet he was as 
proud of his “superior” know- 
ledge as a pimp of his “wide” 
contacts. Without these “qualities” 
in this man, it would have been 
impossible for me to get books 
on prohibited subjects like poli- 
tics, socialism and current affairs. 

His name was Yahya Shah, a 
tall man of blubbery hulk, thick 
neck, small head and bald pate. 
His face was also very small but 
studded with a huge nose curving 
down and pointing at his punch, 
and the punch curving out and 
pointing at the expanding 
universe. He had a peculiar 
habit of standing sidewise while 
talking, never facing the man 
in front. He looked in that pose, 
like a statue by someone who 
tried in vain to capture the spirit 
of heroism. 

(To be continued) 
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CHOICE BEFORE SOCIALISTS (Continued from, page 8) 


the challenge posed by the recent 
developments. This is both a 
challenge and an opportunity for 
them. 

The conservative press is 
trying to present the Prime 
Minister’s wing as pro-Commu- 
nist. The President of the Indian 
National Congress, at the time 
of the Presidential election went 
to the extent of declaring openly 
that vote for Sri V.V. Giri was 
a vote for Communism and vote 
for Sri Sanjiva Reddy was a vote 
for democracy. 


Concrete Action 


The Socialists, however, must 
not allow themselves to be 
hoodwinked by such misleading 
propaganda. In the power 
conflict, both the factions were 
anxious to enlist the popular 
support on their side. While 
the Syndicate fondly hoped to 
mobilise it by paper propaganda, 
the Prime Minister was quick 
to realise that some concrete 
action was necessary and by 
nationalising banks she did the 
trick. The other group was also 
free to follow the same line, but 
their dependence on the status 
quo and traditionalist forces 
made them incapable of initiating 
any measure involving a radical 
change. 

It is true that the Prime 
Minister’s group is also hetero- 
geneous and by no means not 
all her supporters are committed 
socialists. Indeed, it would be 
futile to expect the Congress to 
split into two factions on pure 
ideological lines—one Socialist 
and the other non-socialist, as a 
result of the current power 
conflict. 

If our contention that the 
Congress is still not a socialist 
body is correct, it would be 
wrong to hope for such an out- 
come, Wishful thinking is of 
no avail ina situation like this. 
The Socialists on the basis of 
an objective analysis have to 
decide the character of the two 
factions and make up their mind 
as to which faction will be more 
helpful in the realisation of their 
objective, Their task at the 
present jungtyre is to forge mass 
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sanctions and whichever faction 
is helpful for this purpose should 
be preferred. : 

Evidently, the Prime Minister’s 
faction is more amenable to 
mass pressure, aud therefore the 
Socialists must manoeuvre their 
forces in a manner which will 
compel her to translate her social- 
ist professions into action. This 
will be possible only if the 
Socialists play their cards wisely 
and courageously. At the same 
time it is essential that they take 
immediate steps to consolidate 
and unite socialist forces specially 
outside the Congress to make 
themselves more effective on the 
national scene. 

The split in the Congress is a 
reality today and therefore the 
objective for which the strategy of 
non-Congressism was devised is 
more or less accomplished. This 
was a historic necessity if the 
country was to go ahead on the 
toad to socialism. Now that it 
has happened, non-Congressism as 
conceived by Dr Lohia becomes 
irrelevant in the current situation. 
With the expulsion of Smt Indira 
Gandhi from the Congress party 
and the emergence of two rival 
Congresses there is no point in 
harping upon the old tune of 
toppling the Congress Govern- 
ment with the help of anybody 
and everybody. The new Govern- 
ment of Smt Gandhi is the 
Government of the protestant 
Congressmen and this requires a 
fresh appraisal and a new strategy. 


No Blanket Support 


Surely, the Socialists do not 
want to replace the present 
Government by a goverment led 
by Swatantra-Jana Sangh-Syndi- 
cate combination, Such a combi- 
nation would not be acceptable to 
the people and will be incapable 
of satisfying the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people. Besides, it 
will be out to suppress the rising 
tide of mass movements. Undo- 
ubtedly, the democratic Socialists 
will only harm their own cause if 


. they knowingly or otherwise lend 


a helping hand to the Swatantra- 
Jana Sangh-Syndicate plan to dis- 
lodge the government of Smt 
Indira Gandhi. 


This does not mean that the 
Socialists should give blanket 
support to Smt Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, it would be 
suicidal for the Socialists to 
attack her when she is actively 
engaged in a battle with the dark 
forces of monopolists and status- 
quoists. Evidently this phase is 
not going to last for more than a 
few months. After that the 
Socialists can reconsider their 
stand and stipulate their condi- 


tions on which they would 
extend their support to the 
Government. 


It is sometimes contended 
that after her solitary act of bank 
nationalisation Smt Gandhi has 
done precious little to translate 
her professions into actions. 
Indeed one swallow does not 
make a summer. No one is 
naive enough to suggest that her 
government is a socialist govern- 
ment, But at the same time, it 
must be realised that in the 
present situation if the Socialists 
close their ranks and mobilise the 
masses in the right direction they 
could compel her to proceed 
further on the road to socialism. 
They could as well put before her 
Government and the people a 
programme on the following lines 
and concentrate their energies to 
forge mass sanction for the imple- 
mentation of that programme: 

1. Land reform legislations 
should be streamlined forthwith 
with a view to redistributing land 
to the landless and giving security 
of tenure to the tenants. In 
States where there is President’s 
rule, the Central Government 
should issue Ordinances to realise 
this objective, Various State 
Governments which at present 
are loud in their support to Smt 
Gandhi’s Government should be 
asked immediately to do likewise 
in their States. 

2. Freezing ofland valucs in 
urban areas to make land availa- 
ble for housing the poor and to 
stop the owners from pocketing 
the unearned increments. 

3. The Centre must take upon 
itself the responsibility of provi- 
ding humble but decent housing 
for the conservancy staff employed 


(Continued on page 35) 
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WEST GERMANY 


For a Place 


M. S. N. 


INETEENTH century was perhaps 
the “golden age” of imperial 
Germany. The “World 

Spirit” then, according to Hegel, 
had settled over the German 
nation, guiding its steps to greater 
glory. But it brought defeats, 
disgrace and despair. 

It appears the “World Spirit” 
has now moved away for ever. 
The German nation is not seeking 
any more glory, not even a place 
in the sun, according to Willy 
Brandt, the present Chancellor 
of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Willy Brandt wrote the book, 
A Peace Policy for Europe, 
before the Czechoslovak events. 
Its English translation was pub- 
lished recently. In the meantime, 
Brandt has become the Chan- 
cellor of West Germany. He has 
given much hope, and much is 
expected of him. Hence, what 
he says about West German 
foreign policy is worth close 
attention. 


Past Blunders 


The history of Germany is 
replete with blunders and missed 
opportunities. Will Willy Brandt 
seize the present opportunities 
and avoid the blunders of the 
past? One cannot be sure. “We 
Germans proceeded open-eyed 
through the rule of the brown 
terror, the horrors of the World 
War II, and the desperation of 
the total defeat,” he confesses. 

This time the responsibility 
for the criminal war could not be 
shaken off. The guilt is so great 
that it cannot be forgotten. 





A PEACE POLICY FOR EUROPE, 
Willy Brandt; Weidenfeld and Nicol- 
son; 1969; pp. 225. 
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Brandt Writes: “Whether we like 
it or not we must realise that even 
twenty-five years after the end of 
the war we still have to bear the 
consequences of Hitlerism. No 
one who fails to realise this can 
forge a wise policy for Germany, 
and anyone who believes himself 
capable of managing without an 
emphatic break with that past 
will founder, Neo-Nazism is trea- 
son to fatherland and nation.” A 
realistic confession. 


Ugly Head 


But treason has not been 
stamped out. Neo-Nazism has 
raised its ugly head. Militarism 
finds a fertile soi], And the 
mistrust of the world in West 
German policies has multiplied. 
History seems to be repeating 
itself. That is why Brandt’s 
professions lack credibility. 

It is true that West Germany 
cannot play today the great 
power on a global scale. Its role 
is limited to Europe. Here, it has 
a key position. 

Brandt accepts this world do- 
minated by the two super powers. 
In such a world, Germany, even 
when united, can play only a 
minor role, he says. ‘No Euro- 
pean state in its present shape 
constitutes a world power. These 
are facts that cannot be changed 
by references to a historical past 
of the nation.” 

But small powers—and West 


Germany is' no small power—can . 


take the world beyond the balance 
of terror, beyond the petrifaction 
that is now descending on it, by 
concerted action. West Germany 
has not followed this course. Tt 
has chosen instead to be a 
principal partisan in the struggle 
of the super powers. History 


has again cheated it out of a 
noble role in the world. Who is 
to be blamed? 

There are others who are also 
shrunk in power—Great Britain 
and France, for example—but 
they have no problems. They 
can still find a place in the sun. 


-But Germany has problems—the 


consequences of the last war. 
These cannot be charmed away. 
Brandt would have liked the 
restoration of the 1937 conditions 
—minus Hitler, minus the 
odiums, minus the consequences 
of the war. But this is now 
impossible. The realities have to 
be faced. “The will to peace and 
to reconciliation is the primary 
idea and the foundation stone of 
our foreign policy,” he says. “The 
interest of Germany js peace as 
it never was before in our history, 
for war would be the end of us.” 


NATO Partrer 


The world knows this well 
but not all West Germans. The 
warlust has not died down com- 
pletely, and West Germany is no 
great peace partisan in spite of 
what Brandt says. From a 
shadowy partner in the NATO, 
the Federal Republic has emerged 
to pre-eminence, next only to the 
United States. 

This military burden was not 
thrust on the Federal Republic. 
(It was not thrust on Japan.) 
West Germany wooed this 
military burden, sought the atom 
bomb with an incorrigible persis- 
tence, and hoped fo reverse the 
results of the last war through the 
aegis of America. Was this a 
realistic policy? No. The oppor- 
tunities were again missed, ten- 
sions were built up and mistrust. 
multiplied. 

_ We believe that Brandt is 
sincere in his peace policy. But 
his predecessors were not. He 
refuses to see that his peace policy 
is inconsistent with West German 
support to American global 
policies. He justifies his support 
to this policy by cold war cliches. 

The American policies, the 

world knows, are designed for 


global supremacy, to contain the 


“Communist menace”, and con- 
tain every change in the world 
that disturbs the status quo. This 
is not a peace policy, nor a sane 
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policy. Brandt, who champions 
American policies, should not 
hope to carry conviction about 
his “peace policy”. 

All that he can express is 
compassion for the Vietnamese 
p2ople. He writes: “In observing 
a situation in which obviously no 
one can win or be beaten in a 
traditional way, the world has 
been a witness to the agony ofa 
people making immense sacri- 
fices? Again, “The tragedy of a 
small people that for more than 
two decades has not seen peace 
and is seriously in: danger of 
being decimated cannot be a 
matter of indifference to any- 
one.” 

This is true. Even in America, 
the majority of people have 
revolted against this bestiality. 
Many of its top leaders have con- 
demned this war. But not the 
West German Government or its 
leaders. The French have, and 
so also other allies of America. 
But the West German Govern- 
ment has remained the most 
faithful ally of America in this 
criminal adventure. 


Lost Opportunity 


Here was an opportunity, if 
ever there was one, to rouse the 
conscience of the people against 
war, to impart them a new vision 
and project a new image of the 
German nation. But to bear the 
cross for the sufferings of the 
Vietnamese people? No. The 
West German leaders do not see 
any need to build up the good- 
will of the world for their people 
while they continue to pay off the 
mortgage of the past. 

Thus, if West Germany is an 
eunuch in the harem of America 
and is impotent to pursue an 
independent peace policy, what 
are the other policies - though 
minor ones—which it can pursue 
for the promotion of peace in 
Europe and the world? Brandt 
wants to anchor his state firmly 
in the Atlantic alliance and bur- 
nish the NATO shield. 

Indeed, he deprecates any 
gesture of revolt against the 
NATO and its straightjacket. 
Here isa cross he is willing to 
bear. And yet he recognizes that 

_ the policy of anti-communism, 
which led to the creation of 


NATO, isa “defensive and all- 
too-narrow or even negative con- 
cept”. 

Does ‘he see a stage when 
Europe can go beyond these pre- 
natal traumas? He does; but 
only when a powerful European 
voice emerges. But this ‘united 
Europe will remain by the side 
of America, not as a thorn, not 
asa friend and philosopher, but 
as an abettor of American poli- 
cies, “The partnership between 
America and Europe i$ not a 
grocers’ union, but is based on 
ideas of freedom.” 

But for all the cold war 
cliches, it is the grocers’ interests — 
the capitalist, imperialist interests 
~—-which have become the 
dominant motive force of the 
Atlantic alliance. Not freedom 
or fair play. But the grocers 
want firm and strong shutters to 
their stores. Happily, “under 
the shield of America’ Europe is 
becoming aware of its own 
strength, he writes. 

Within this larger commit- 
ment, Brandt wants to find a 
fitting place for West Germany, 
first in the European Union, then 
in the Atlantic alliance, and 
finally in the world. 

Brandt is anxious that Europe 
should go ahead from an econo- 
mic union to a political union. 
The division of Western Europe 
into two economic groupings 
must not be allowed to continue, 
he write He not only wants 
Britain in the Common Market, 
but others too, for cxample, 
Ireland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and even Finland. He 
sees the British entry as a parallel 
process—that of negotiation with 
the Six and the consolidation 
and its of the British economy 
revival. 

He does not see the possibility 
of a Foreign Minister of West 
Germany casting a vote against 
the French in this matter, for 
apart from the Rome Treaty 
obligation to do. nothing that 
thwarts its realisation, the FRG 
is unwilling to come into collision 
with the French policy. How- 
‘ever, Brandt points out the 
provision in the Treaty for its 
ultimate expansion as a strong 
point against French position. 


(To be concluded next week) 


CHOICE BEFORE 
SOCIALISTS 


(Contd. from page 33) 


by the local bodies before the end 
of 1970. 


4. The anti-labour policy that 
is in vogue today must be changed 
in favour of the working class 
forthwith. All those victimised 
employees barring those guilty of 
violence should be reinstated, 
The recognition of trade unions 
and federations be restored and 
compulsory recognition of trade 
unions on ballot basis should be 
assured. 


5. The responsibility of free 
primary education must not be 
shifted to the States, The Centre 
must take its own responsibility 
in implementing the Directive 
Principles in this regard. This 
also must be done before 1971. 

6. Work should be provided 
for unemployed on scarcity basis 
and immediate beginning should 
be made in areas which are -iden- 
tified as backward and strategic 


from the security point of 
view. 
The discontent among the 


people has today assumed an 
alarming proportion. A funda- 
mental radical change in the 
socio-economic structure has 
become a must. If this task is 
not accomplished by peaceful and 
democratic means in the imme- 
diate future the masses may be 
driven into the fold of those 
who have no faith either in peace- 
ful means or democratic met- 
hods. The main responsibility 
for avoiding such an undesirable 
development squarely rests on 
the shoulders of those who 
ar themselves democratic socia- 
ists. 


The SSP and the PSP have 
a special obligation in this respect. 
They must come forward unitedly 
to mobilise the masses for a 
speedy socialist transformation 
through democratic and peaceful 
means and thereby create con- 
ditions in the country which 
would provide a stable and a 
progressive government to the 
people. 


November 15, 1969 
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POLITICAL SITUATION AND BASIC ECONOMIC ISSUES ( Continued from page 12) 


24. The top 14 private commercial banks have 
been nationalised very recently, but general insurance 
continues to be in the private hands. It needs to be 
recognised that the operations of the insurance com- 
panies have a direct bearing on the question of 
“concentration of . economic power’. Most of 
the general insurance compauies are used as 
instruments of promoting companies of the con- 
trolling business houses: How badly this business 
is operated and what malpractices are adopted by 
the controlling interests cannot be exaggerated. What- 
ever little information is available makes it abun- 
` dantly clear that general insurance business cannot 
play its constructive role as long as it continues to be 
in the hands of a few private monopoly houses. It 
is, therefore, extremely necessary to take over the 
general insurance companies in the public sector 
without any further delay. The AICC session of 
June 1967 has already given a clear and specific 
directive on this by including it under the Ten-Point 
Programme for immediate adoption by the Govern- 
ment. 


Revision of Fourth Plan 


25. It is well appreciated that the Government 
has not been able to announce specific proposals for 
reorganisation of the nationalised banking sector 
due to the intervention of the judiciary. The follow- 
up measures, however, will need to be evolved with 
care and speed. It may ‘be recalled that one of 
the major objectives of bank nationalisation is to 
enable better and more effective credit planning and 
harnessing of the fast growing bank resources as a 
consequence of plan efforts, for purposes of accelerat- 
ing the process of planned development. 

The Fourth Plan Draft, as now before the 
Government, was prepared on the assumption that 
commercial banks would continue to be in the 
private sector. This assumption obviously does 
not hold true any more. The capacity of the 
Public Sector to mobilize national savings has now 
been enhanced in a significant manner. With a dyna- 
mic programme of branch expansion to cover even 
the remote areas, the rate of growth of bank deposits 
would be anyway near 20-25 per cent as compared 
to nearly 12-15 per cent under the private banking 
system. At the same time the very change, as one 
hopes it to take place, in the credit pattern of 
the banks would further generate the rate of bank 
deposits. 

In view of these facts it is only logical to revise 
the Fourth Plan in a radical manner. The size of 
the Fourth Plan should be enlarged from the 
present outlay of nearly Rs 25,000 crores to nearly 
Rs 35,000 crores. The mere enlargement of the 
Plan size would not, obviously, be sufficient. 
Equally important, and in some ways more crucial, 
is the need for revision of the allocation of the Plan 
outlay. On the one side, the relative share of the 
public sector will need to be increased in the 
organised industrial investment; and on the other, 
special attention needs to be paid to the problem 


of correcting regional imbalances. Even the question 
of Central and State sectors in the public sector 
plan needs to be discussed afresh. 

26. The need for a detailed Cr¢dit Plan is 
obvious. There may be many a limitation in 
undertaking such Plan exercises. But the real 
problem boils down to the need for building up of 
a fairly large group of professional experts who have 
a vision, expertise, sense of commitment and the 
requisite zeal for pursuing various new programmes. 
The immediate need is to fill important positions in 
the public sector and economic ministries by a 
committed professional cadre. The need to 
inject new talented young men at various 
strategic levels of policy making cannot be over- 
emphasised. It is at this point that a host of prob- 
lems have to be faced in changing the old and 
presently continuing pattern of manning top adminis- 
trative and advisory positions by civil servants in the 
Government. 

To replace the old established administrative 
system is not an easy task. But it is crucial, and 
above all, an urgent one. How should this change 
be brought about with speed and without exposing 
the administrative system to nepotism and favouri- 
tism is a question wanting immediate attention. The 
change would have to be brought about in a phased 
manner, but the phasing must be strictly adhered tò. 
A time limit should be set for this purpose. It is 
only a bold effort. which can help to achieve the 
desired objective of change in the obsolete adminis- 
trative system. 


National Health and Drug Monopolies 


27. While discussing economic policies, it is 
important to give thought to some issues which 
concern a large majority of the people and more so 
the vulnerable sections of the society. This is in 
reference to the problem of hunger, malnutrition and 
disease. Leaving aside social considerations, expendi- 
ture on health should be treated as national invest- 
ment in improving the quality of the human capital. 
One of the present days’ great hardship for the 
poor men is caused by the growing prices of even ordi- 
nary medicines. It should also be remembered that it 
is the poorer sections of the community which suffer 
the most from malnutrition. And because of this 
the most vulnerable sections who are the victim of a 
variety of diseases are the poor ones. They need 
more medicines than the comparatively better-off 
sections. 

Thus, the price level of basic and ordinary 
medicines is a matter which concerns most the 
weaker sections. Due to historical factors, the drugs 
and pharmaceutical industry has continued to remain 
in the hands of international monopolies. It is 
indeed a disgusting situation that though India is 
one of the poorest country in the world, the price 
level of even ordinary and common-use medicines is 
the highest in the world. It is no surprise that drugs 
and pharmacéutical industry in India is one of the 
most profitable one. It is a mild expression if one 
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says that high profits in this industry reflect nothing 
but naked exploitation of the diseased and the 
poorest. How long; even after independence, can this 
continue? 

In this regard a preliminary step would be to 
pass, as early as possible, the proposed Patents Bill. 
Secondly, the public sector undertakings should 
enter into direct distribution of medicines, vitamins 
and other life-saving drugs. And lastly, a phased 
programme should be worked out to take over the 
international monopolies in this field. A reasonable 
time limit for this would be the end of 1975. 

’ 28. Another crucial aspect of investments is in 
relation to the housing programmes and the financial 
assistance for building and construction activities. 
The problem is more acute in the fast-growing urban 
centres. The existing practice is to allow and sup- 

„port big bungalows (which, incidentally, further 
aggravates the problem of urban property and 
disparities in ownership of property in housing). 
The lower and middle income groups are the worst 
sufferers due to lack of housing facilities, whereas 
the affluent section of the population never had it so 
good. Private colonisers have made a mockery of 
‘the housing programmes. 

A radical change in the housing policies is the 
immediate requirement. It would be only too 
appropriate for the Government and financial institu- 
tions like the Life Insurance Corporation to under- 
take bold programmes of small and medium-sized 
housing colonies with adequate care about quality 
and ensuring of proper public amenities. In the 
mean time, rent control measures should be 
initiated to ensure cheaper accommodation in urban 
centres, 


Control of Monopoly 


29. In the field of industrial policies, it appears 
unavoidable to reconsider the approach of the earlier 
Industrial Policy Resolution. This being particularly 
so in relation to foreign capital and collaborations. 
The Dutt Committee report provides a large amount 
of data on this aspect. It has been pointed out 
that the administrative system, the legislative pro- 
visions, the procedures followed and the manning of 
regulatory. instruments require a thorough over- 
hauling to achieve the basic objectives of the social- 
istic programmes. Very soon Monopolies and Res- 
trictive’ Trade Practices Commission, it is hoped, 
would be appointed. The Managing Agency system 
would be abolished from 1970. These and other 
legislative provisions have been adopted in view of 
the existing defects and malpractices of the private 
corporate sector. . 

The vested interests cannot be curbed with the 
mere passing of legislations. 
native methods would be adopted by the industrial- 
ists to defeat the very purpose of these legislations. 
There should be an efficient organisation which can 
promptly deal with various situations resulting from 
the unscrupulous operations of the big and small 
monopolies. A constant vigil on the activities of 
the private sector in general and the big Houses in 
particular is extremely necessary. We must visual- 
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A variety of alter- , 


ize all these questions and initiate discussions and 
build up public sanctions so that the defaulters can 
be heavily penalized without bringing in any delays. 


Land Problem 


30. A problem of utmost importance and 
urgency before the country is in relation to 
land and rural areas. There are some good 
developments in the over-all production of 
agricultural output. But it is not well realized that 
this development is also accompanied by a 
sharp growth of disparities in incomes and wealth in 
the cowntryside. The potential danger in the build- 
ing up of social tensions between the big landlords 
and the landless labourers has to be considered now 
and not later when developments would be out of 
control, 

Our failure to implement land reforms in their 
true spirit, especially regarding the imposition of 
ceilings on landholdings, is the main cause of this 
problem. Itis unfortunate that even out extension 
programmes of agricultural development, distribution 
of loans and other agricultural inputs are all orienied 
towards the large and the prosperous farmers. The 
small farmer is either neglected or gets the least. 
The continuing disparities in the pattern of land- 
holdings accompanied by the present-day extension 
programmes directed to help large farmers will 
Inevitably end up in dividing the rural India into 
a situation where the conflict of interests and exploi- 
tation would flourish. 

The law and order problem can pose a real 
threat in the coming years if we fail to recognise the 
need to take special measures to go for effective 
implementation of the various programmes of 
land reforms and give bias in favour of small 
peasant in the credit distribution and other program- 
mes of agricultural extension services. 

31, Another important aspect relating to the rural 
economy is the establishment of rural cooperatives 
with the objective of eliminating intermediaries 
and in bringing production units in an 
organisational fold by which rural communities 
can effectively reap the advantages of mutual 
help. The replacement of the feudal system by a 
cooperative one is an accepted policy of the party. 
The progress in this direction, however, has been 
far from satisfactory. Additionally, vast majority of 
the cooperatives can hardly be considered genuine. 
Also, the development of the cooperative movement 
has been mainly confined to few regions of the 
country. - Another defect in the cooperative system, 
as it has developed, is its “one way flow” character 
of the assistance. A very significant number of the 
cooperatives are dominated by big farmers. 

In brief, the development of the Indian coopera- 
tive movement has been, on many counts, not on the 
right lines. A host of questions regarding the 
development of cooperatives will need to be discus- 
sed. The overall objective hasto be the establish- 
ment of a well-knit, efficiently run chain of coopera- 
tives to make possible for the weaker sections to 
come together for mutual help in improving their 
economic and social life. 
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32. Another disturbing economic problem facing 
the country is unemployment of the youth in general 
and the technically qualified in particular. While we 
do consider various specific short-term measures 
should be undertaken to enlarge employment oppor- 
tunities, it is equally necessary to examine the basic 
factor’s which do not allow the fuller utilization of 
the important national economic resource as repre- 
sented in the trained and technically competent youth 
of the country. 

The question to be asked is: Is our educational 
system so designed as to equip the youngmen with 
such types of talent which are scarce? This question 
will have to be answered in the light of an examina- 
tion of our educational policy and the contents of 
the various teaching programmes. It would be 
readily conceded that the educational system as also 
the course content of various programmes continues 
to be, by and large, the same as was evolved under 
the colonial rule. The orientation to the educational 
system, given by the alien government, was with a 
limited purpose in view. The objective and the 
tasks have undergone a radical change. It is in the 
light of the planned developmental needs that we 
should attempt to introduce the necessary changes in 
our educational system. 

In spite of the Education Commission’s report, no 
visible new direction has been given to our educational 


system, which would solve the problem of educated 
and technically qualified unemployed. A new perspec- 
tive needs to be evolved to meet the growing situation. 

33. The one point needing special emphasis in _ 
all programmes and policies is the “time perspective’.’ 
It is essential to fix 2 time limit and work out various 
phases, with certain degree of sincerity of purpose, 
for the implementation of the accepted policies and 
programmes. The time factor is a crucial aspect of 
our commitment. Many a time we have agreed on 
certain radical programmes but have failed to inspire 
public confidence as time limits were never indi+ 
cated. A promise acquires meaning only when there 
is a yardstick, in terms of time,. to judge the extent 
of fulfilment. : 

34, The objective of this note is not to propose a 
set of directions to be immediately adopted by the 
Government. On the contrary, various issues have been 
raised. One cannot claim this note to be all compre- 
hensive. But it should serve as an initial document 
which lays down, when read in its totality, an appro- 
ach to economic policies which would, of course, need 
to be refined and made much more pin-pointed for 
policy directives and specific programmes requiring 
governmental action. The note needs to be discussed 
at different levels; because it would be only meaningful 
if this approoch is accepted in a process of democratic 
evolution and not as a matter of directives. 
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CSIR—ZAMINDARI SCIENCE (Continued from Page 22) 


zamindaris, no worthy and effec- 
tive progress in academic and 
technological fields is possible. 
Unless the scientists in position 
of power and responsibility are 


prepared to act in time to uphold ` 


the objective scientific methods 
and the necessary ethics, the dan- 
gers to the healthy growth of 
science and scientific research in 
this country are obvious. 


It is, of course, the solemn 
duty of all‘ educated and responsi- 
ble people to be vigilant and offer 


` resistance to the dangerous poli- 


cies pursued by the self-seekers 
wherever they are placed and 
Hoaever powerful they may 
e. 


Tt is the misfortune of science 
in this country that the successive 


ministers who claim to have inti- 
mate knowledge of managing aca- 
demic establishments, fail to pay 
sufficient attention or to take the 
necessary steps. It is the concern 
of scientists, technologists, educa- 
tionists, industrialists and the 
Government to save the paralysed 
CSIR from ruin, and to revitalise 
it. The redress has to be made 
urgently before it is too late. 
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Property Rights 


T is being increasingly recognized by those sections 
of public opinion which seek radical social and 

economic changes in the country as envisaged 
in the Directive Principles of State Policy that these 
cannot be brought about in any significant measure 
so long as the Constitution is so interpreted as to 
mean that private property is inviolable, whatever 
its form or extent and whatever its effect on the 
condition of society. 

Befor the Golaknath Case judgment of the 
Supreme Court the position had appeared fairly 
clear, namely, that the State could acquire private 
property for public and social purposes without 
difficulty, once the legislature sanctioned such a 
course, subject to the payment of such compensation 
as may be prescribed by the legislature. By this 
judgment the Supreme Court has prevented Parlia- 
ment from amending the Constitution in relation to 
Fundamental Rights which, even according to Chief 
ae Hidayatullah, erroneously include property 
rights. : 

If, however, the Golaknath Case judgment 
comes to be endorsed, the people will have no 
alternative except to recast the Constitution to bring 
it in line with their collective aspirations and with 
the unmistakable intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution. 

These intentions were clearly spelt out by 
Jawaharlal Nehru more than once in Parliament. 
He firmly rejected the outmoded theory of the 
“sanctity” of private property, holding the public 
good to be vital in a democracy like ours. “I do 
not understand this throwing about of words like 


- expropriation and confiscation,” he told the Lok 


Sabha in 1955. “According to the Constitution as 
it emerged from the Constituent Assembly, the 
quantum of compensation or the principles governing 
compensation would be decided by the legislature. 
This was made perfectly clear. It is obvious that 
those who framed the Constitution failed in giving 
expression to their wishes accurately and precisely, 
and thereby, the Supreme Court and some other 
courts have interpreted it in a different way.” 

This was the intention of the framers of the 


. Constitution which was in fact carried out in the case 


of zamindari abolition, with a sliding scale of com- 
pensation, the quantum getting reduced in respect of 
bigger property. Nehru put the question in perspec- 
tive when he declared: “It seems to me a basically 
wrong approach to single out this question of 
compensation and to take it out of the purview of 
the legislature.... Such a course can be thought of 
only if you think that property is something semi- 
divine and that the protection of private property is 
to the largest good of the nation, which hardly any- 
one today will'say, obviously.” 
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. largest number of people ar 


There is an attempt to confuse issues an 
scare by making out that the Property of te P 
man” will be endangered if the legislature has the 
power to fix compensation. This is no more than 
interested propaganda by the monopolists, big 
business and other major vested interests to win over 
owners of small, insignificant property to their side 
and prevent governmental or legislative action to 
deprive them of any part of their possessions or 
privileges. 

It is common sense that neither gislature 
nor the Government stands to gain eyo 
denying just compensation to the smali shareholder: 
those who will have to accept a scaling down of 
compensation in the larger interest of the nation are 
the sharks who have cornered the bulk of the shares 
and have already made scores of times more than 
they have actually invested. There is no justification 
for wasting public sympathy on such elements whose 
only interest is to hug their wealth and to prevent the 
takeover of industries, ete. which legitimately should 
be under public control and Management if the 

tm e e to be benefited : 
It is in this context that the resolution ge 
fifty members of the AICC, which may now be 
considered by the plenary session of the Congress at 
the end of December, must be seen. The purport of 
the resolution is that the right to property should not 
be a Fundamental Right like equality before the law. 
Members of Parliament and the ruling party at the 
Centre must certainly think in terms of making the 


vital changes needed in the Constitution in this regard 
if they are to undert 


ake the various economic 
measures needed to fulfil the promise of advance 
towards a society based on justice—social, economic 
and political—which after all is the goal prescribed 
in the Directive Principles. 
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HE Delhi session of AICC no 
doubt marks a turning point 
in India’s political history in 

so far as it sanctifies the split in 
the Congress, the monolith which 
has ruled this country for over 
two decades. For such a Colossus 
to be broken into two would 
inevitably have its repercussion on 
the entire political set-up of the 


country. 
The recent split has been 
described, from the Prime 


Minister downward, as a struggle. 


between those who are determin- 
ed to hold on to the status quo 
and those who want a forward- 


looking change. In other words, 
the status-quo school represents - 


those who want the continuation 
of the grip of Big Business not 
only over the economy but 
also over the political structure 
of the country. The idea 
of unity of “like-minded parties” 
raised by people like Sri Patil 
boiled down, in a sense, to the 
unity of ‘the forces of vested 
interests in the face of the tur- 
bulent restlessness of the masses. 

Against this has been a hete- 
rogeneous camp ranging from 
those who are only half-willing 
to take up a crusade against vested 
interests to those who are sincerely 
interested in fighting for the up- 
lift of the masses—all, however, 
realising that the continuation 
of the status quo would spell 
the doom for the Congress as a 
political party. 

It is this heterogeneous charac- 
ter of the anti-Syndicate camp 
which has been brought out in the 
sharpest relief at the Delhi AICC 
session. Perhaps in terms of co- 
hesion, the Syndicate is a more 
well-knit group, at least ideolo- 
gically. 

The Delhi AICC has, of 
‘course, made it amply clear that 
Smt Gandhi commands a definite 
majority in the organisational 
structure of the Congress; the 


isolation of the Syndicate in this 
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respect has been most conspi- 
cuous. The session itself register- 
ed an unusually large attendance 
despite the fact that over 250 
Syndicate supporters out of 705 
elected AICC members did not 
turn up. What was noteworthy 
was not only the large attendance 
but the patience of the delegates 
to sit through the session—which 
in the last ten years and parti- 
cularly since Nehru’s death has 
been ruled by the law of dimi- 
nishing returns. - 

The tamasha aspect of a 
Congress jamboree has been least 
marked this time, the only cons- 
picuous diversion being the 
ready eagerness of the delegates 
to consume badam-milk provided 
gratis by some of the /alwais of 
Delhi. 

The substantial debates in the 
AICC centred round mainly two 
issues. First, that the Congress- 
men must move with the mass 
awakening and not get bogged 
in the status quo; for, the status 
quo would mean for them the 
end of mass support. Smt 


‘Gandhi herself set the tone on 


the first day by a speech of 
consummate skill and clarity on 
this point. 

This was taken by many in- 
cluding observers as perhaps the 
curtain-raiser for a more pur- 
poseful discussion on the second 
key item of the session, that is, 
the debate on economic policy. 
On this subject, however, Smt 
Gandhi’s intervention was dis- 
appointingly diffused and rambl- 
ing, without bringing out any 
central point. The plea trotted 


out has been that she was 
hamstrung in making any policy 
‘statement because Parliament 


was in session. But the real 
reason for this diffused handling 
of the economic question is that 
she is reported to have been 
beseiged by a number of draft 
documents putting forward a 


-whole string of proposed pallia- 


tives ranging from land tenure 
to children’s meal. In other 
words, there has been diffused 
thinking on the part of even the 
responsible section of the Cong- 
ress leadership. 


For days before the AICC 
session, it was given out by 
authoritative quarters that there 
would be some more sensational 
decisions like bank nationalisa- 
tion in the coming period, and 
the average Congressman came 
to expect that Smt Gandhi would 
bring out a few more rabbits ont 
of the hat, The average Con- 
gressman, it is to be noted, is 
concerned about how to retain his 
mass influence; realising how bank 
nationalisation. has released 
tremendous mass enthusiasm all 
over the country, he has come 
to believe that a few more of 
such radical declarations would 
solve his immediate problems of 
retaining or extending his mass 
popularity in face of the growing 
unrest in the country and the 
claims of other parties, particu- 
larly the Left, to challenge the 
dominance of the Congress. 


What was missing in the 
entire AICC deliberations is the 
realisation that the Congress 
today does not need a new pro- 
gramme as such, since both the 
Ten-Point Programme and the 
Bangalore Note cover sufficient 
ground which can keep a reason- 
ably radical movement going for 
quite some time to come. The 
need immediately is to create the 
sanction and to set up the ma- 
chinery for the implementation 
of such a programme. It was 
on this point that practically 
all the shades of opinion expressed 
in the AICC from TTK to the 
Turks failed rather badly. It is 
true that the traditional hobby 
horses of Congressmen, such as 
prohibition and spinning, did not 
figure prominently in the debate. 
But it is equally true that even 
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the Young Turks like Sri Chandra 
Shekhar and Sri Mohan Dharia 
only gave a repeat performance 
of what they have been saying 
from the Congress platform for 
the last two years and nothing 
more. 

Sri T. T. Krishnamachari’s 
speech on economic policy was a 
neat and lucid exposition of the 

_ views of an intelligent bourgeois 
politician. With an overdose of 
the first-person-singular, as charac- 
teristic of TTK, he pointed out 
in Galbraithian stylehow nation- 
alisation would have to be a con- 
tinuing process even for the survi- 
val of capitalism in this country. 
He did not raise any illusion or 
pretensions of socialism. He made 
it quite clear that . what he was 
advocating was “trimming the 
hedges” of the present capitalist 
structure in this country and not 
their removal. An experienced 
gardener trims the plants so that 
the plants might grow. 

However, TTK started by 
pinpointing the real issue that, 
after two decades of the Congress 
rule, out of every six Indian, five 


live in huts and more are living 


in huts today than they used to 
do before. However, the uncon- 
vincing part of TTK’s perform- 
ance was that he-did not try at 
all to make a break with the past 
which contains a shattering record 
of his own role in helping the 
private sector to retain the com- 
manding heights of the economy, 
the part which he played with 
-characteristic thoroughness, parti- 
cularly in the fifties. 

The impression that was ines- 
capable in the discussion on 
economic affairs was the lack of 
a call for a nation-wide campaign, 
here and now, to mobilise the 
millions for certain basic econo- 
mic reforms. Neither the work- 


ing class nor the vast mass of the- 


peasantry of the country would 
get a lead from the deliberations 
of the Delhi AICC. The growing 
disparity in the countryside lead- 
irig to polarisation between the 
kulak and the landless is creating 
a situation of unprecedented ex- 
plosiveness. This is noted by 
- even American authorities as 

could be seen from a USAID 
study document, a part of which 
is published in, this issue else- 
where. (It may be worthwhile for 
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‘Opposition as well. 


Sri Subramaniam to study the 
results of his much vaunted 
“new strategy’ of agriculture 
which he had initiated as Food 
Minister in 1965.) 

It is not that Smt Gandhi’s 
Government is unaware of this 
critical situation in the country- 
side. Only last month, the Union 
Home Ministry prepared a confi- 
dential report focussing urgent 
attention on the problem of 
mounting discontent in the rural 
sector. According to the report, 
itis understood, land hunger is 
most acute today not only in 
Kerala and West Bengal, but in 
Andhra, Bihar, eastern UP and 
the entire tribal belt of central 
India. The warning is given that 
in case of a lean year in agricul- 
tural production, the powerful 
rich peasant and landlord class 
would deny concessions to agri- 
cultural labourers and share- 
croppers; and this, in its turn, 
is likely to lead to large-scale 
unrest among the peasantry. 

While the Home Ministry 
looks upon it as a law-and-order 
problem, it has had. to suggest 
some immediate steps such as the 
withdrawal of the right of resump- 
tion. This question is likely to 
figure prominently in the con- 
ference on land reforms to te 
attended by Chief Ministers in 
New Delhi in the coming 
weekend. 

Normally, it was to be expect- 
ed that such a burning issue 
should have got the pride of 
place in the AICC debate on 
economic policy. The entire 
Congress ranks could have been 
called upon to campaign for a 
fair deal for the tiller of the soil 
(including the right to land) not 
only in the States where the 
Congress is in government but in 
No such call 
was heard at the Delhi AICC, 
not even from the spokesmen of 
the Young Turks. In fact, a 
suggestion at a meeting of the 
Congress Forum for Socialist 
Action on the day after the AICC 
urging upon its adherence to take 
up campaigns in defence of the 
interests of the masses in co-ordi- 
nation with progressive forces out 
side the Congress, could not be 
carried through because of the 
opposition of some of the stal- 
warts of the Forum, 


The real reason why such a 
call in defence of the interests of 
the toiling sections of the peasan- 
try could not be given from the 
AICC platform is not only the 
persistence of multi-class interests 
in the Congress but the preponde- 
rating influence of the rich 
peasants even in the revamped 
Congress under Smt Gandhi’s 
leadership. Its very composition 
at the moment debars it from 
taking up such issues for a nation- 
wide campaign. 

At the same time, if it allows 
itself to drift over such a burning 
problem, it isin danger of being 
caught up in the vortex of the 
impending storm in the rural 
sector. If this new Congress has 
to retain its mass base, it has to 
side with the have-not in the 
village: if it does not do so, it 
will not only Jose its mass base 
but will not be able to demarcate 
itself from the Syndicate outfit. > 

` This inexorable dilemma can- 
not continue to be solved by pro- 
Jjecting only thevote-catching image 
of Smt Gandhi. No doubt, this is 
a very big asset for her camp, but 
it cannot be a substitute for a 
policy stand and for a national 
campaign to implement the policy. 

As regards popular image, the 
Syndicate no doubt is facing a 
crisis on this score. In Smt 
Gandhi’s camp, too, there is 
hardly anyone of stature to sway 
the masses except herself. Politi- 
cians like Sri Subramaniam and 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari may be 
smart and slick, but with their 
discredited past—and not a very 
distant past at ‘that—they are not 
made of stuff that can politically 
move the millions: at best they 
can be office chiefs with capacity 
for making copious blueprints. 

Another noticeable shortcom- 
ing of the Delhi AICC has been 
the lack of emphasis on com- 
batting communalism. Meeting 
for the first time after the Ahmed- 
abad holocaust, it was surpris- 
ing that the AICC members did 
not take up the fight against 
communalism as a major task in 
hand. Smt Gandhi’s opening 
speech did refer to the shame of 
Ahmedabad, but hardly any 
other speech underlined the 
menace of communalism. The 
need for integrating the crusade 
against communalist forces with 
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the battle against vested interests 
was hardly touched. The ex- 
posure of the shocking record of 
the Hitendra Desai Ministry 
during the Ahmedabad riot could 
have helped to undermine one of 
the surviving bastions of the 
Syndicate. 

At the moment, as the winning 
party—and the party that is 
securely in saddle in the Govern- 
ment—Smt Gandhi’s side has 
been able to attract many fair- 
weather friends and thoroughbred 
opportunists. At the Delhi AICC, 
the person who attracted consider- 
able attention is Sri R.S. Pandey, 
widely known in the Capital as 
the political doormat of Sri Patil. 
In this respect, Sri Asoke Sen, 
in a rare exuberance of candour, 
waxed eloquent about the Con- 
gress door being open for those 
who would prefer to “swim with 
the tide”. 

e A weakness in the AICC stand 

which the Syndicate has been 
trying to exploit is the total 
absence of any reference to the 
demand for the abolition of Privy 
Purse. On the economy as a 
whole the abolition of the Privy 
Purse adds only a_ negligible 
amount. However, the abolition 
of the Privy Purse (together with 
the Privileges) has come to be 
regarded as the symbol of radi- 
calism, which is likely to have 
considerable impact on the mass 
mind, particularly in the former 
princely domains such as Raja- 
sthan and Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa. 

For critics of Smt’ Gandhi, 
the inability of the AICC to 
demand the immediate abolition 
of the Privy Purse, together with 
the induction of Maharajah 
Fatehsinghrao Gaekwad of 
Baroda as a special invitee to the 
Congress Working Committee, 
has come as a useful propaganda 
handle, particularly when the 
Gaekward is the convenor of the 
Princely Concord, formed to 
‘defend both the Purse and the 
Privileges. 

In fact, many in Smt Gandhi’s 
camp are bitter over the matter. 
Among the Rajasthan, Orissa and 
the Maharashtra delegates, there 
were outspoken attacks on the 
inclusion of the Gaekwad in the 
CWC and the -High Command’s 
failure to order the abolition of 
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“the Purse and the Privileges. 
The official explanation given for 
the Gaekwad’s inclusion in the 
CWC is that it would help to 
mobilise forces in Gujarat to 
beard Sri Morarji Desai in his 
own den. But this has hardly 
cut any ice since the Gaekwad 
could have been consulted even 
without being given the honoured 
privilege of a Working Com- 
mittee special invitee, 

The bitterness over the Gaek- 
wad’s promotion has to a large 
measure dimmed off the effect of 
three young Leftists in the Con- 
gress being taken into the new 
CWC, While the Syndicate cam- 
paign against them as ex-Com- 
munists is not going to affect their 
public stature, their presence in the 
CWC is expected to ensure at least 
a measure of fight inside the high- 
est body in the Congress, which 
has not been seen since the thirties. 
Although the CWC still heavily 
lists on the side of the veterans 
linked to vested interests, the 
general expectation is that the 
presence of the young progressive 
elements should not let any slide- 
back on policy issue go unchal- 
lenged. The period of polite 
acquiescence in CWC politics 
seems io be over. Instead, 
the first round of the battle for 
policies is expected to be fought 
out in the CWC in a manner 
which can at least be called un- 
orthodox. 

Throughout the session, Sri 
Chavan kept up an inscrutable 
silence which has appeared omin- 
ous to many. The speculation that 
he was not consulted in the matter 
of selection for the new CWC 
was promptly scotched by him- 
self, and yet there is something 
inexplicable that he did not speak 
at least in the debate on economic 
policy. One explanation for this 
is that the Government itself has 
not made up its mind what should 
receive prior emphasis in the 
economic programme. Sri 
Chavan’s circle says that he him- 
self is keen on the, abolition of 
the Privy Purse, but he would 
not think it proper to speak on 
it until the Government finally 
decided in the matter. Le 

There is little doubt that Sri 
Chavan could not heve any strong 
objection to the composition of 
the new CWC particularly when 


Sri Dinesh Singh does not figure 
init, nor the Turks behind him. 
It is no secret in New Delhi that 
the Home Minister and the 
Foreign Minister maintain mutual 
antipathy. Now that the Syndi- 
cate does not pose an immediate 
threat to the present power struc- 
ture at the Centre, this antipathy 
may emerge sharper. F 

The spectre of the Syndicate 
however looms ‘larger at the State- 
level politics. The delegates who 
came to Delhi constitute a mino- 
rity in the “AICC contingent from 
as’many as six units—Gujarat, 
Mysore, Tamilnadu, West Bengal, 
Delhi and the Parliament quota, 
while the Bihar and UP teams 
can claim only a bare majority. 

To set up party organisations 
in these States would not be 
easy at all, while the job of 
dislodging the Syndicate ` domi- 
nated State Ministries will indeed 
be Herculean. The protracted 
horse-trading by both sides with 
Sri Charan Singh in UP is a 
significant pointer. To entrust 
such a job to the Gaekwad in 
Gujarat may be realpolitik but 
will hardly rouse the enthusiasm 
of the masses. 

The price of partition will be 
heavy for both the warring sides. 
In this respect, Smt Gandhi may 
have: scored a minor victory in 
Tamilnadu on being able to dis- 
link TTK from Sri Kamaraj; and 
it was touching to hear both TTK 
and Sri Subramaniam paying 
compliments to each other in 
their speeches before the AICC. 

But the horizon of Indian 
politics today extends far beyond 
the orbit of such petty politicians. 
The developments of the last few 
months, in which Smt Gandhi 
happens to be the key figure, have 
roused mass expectations which 
she can thwart only at the cost of 
her own standing. In this respect, 
the Delhi AICC hardly marks a 
clear step forward, though the 
triumphant unseating of the Syn- 
dicate opens up a new vista in 
which the masses can be effec- 
tively mobilised for strengthening 
our economy and consolidating 
our democracy. 

Neither the Left nor ‘Smt 
Gandhi can escape if they squan- 
der this opportunity. oy 
N. C. 
November 25 
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Agricultural Modernization and 
Social Change 


FRANCINE FRANKEL 


HE “new strategy” in agri- 
T culture which was evolved 

in 1965 when Sri C. Subra- 
maniam was the Union Minister 
of Food and Agriculture, was 
based on “systematic effort to 
extend the application of science 
and technology” including the 
“adoption of better implements 
and more scientific methods” to 
raise yields. 

In October 1965, this was 
applied in 114 districts (out of 
325). The model for the new 
approach already existed in fifteen 
districts taken up under the pilot 
Intensive Agricultural Develop- 
ment Programme (IADP) beginn- 
ing in 1961, initiated by the Ford 
Foundation. The Food Ministry’s 
“new strategy’ called for the 
implementation of a High-Yield- 
ing Varieties Programme in dis- 
tricts already selected for intensive 
development. ; 

The importance attached to 
this programme could be gauged 
‘from the fact that the Draft of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan 
(1969-74) envisages bringing 
under the “new strategy” as much’ 
as six crére acres, accounting for 
three-fourths of the additional 
production of foodgrains targeted 
for the Fourth Plan. 

Francine Frankel undertook a 
study of the impact of the new 
strategy on the socio-economic 
relations of the peasantry. This 
study was undertaken under the 
auspices of the USAID and com- 
pleted in September 1969. Only 
the concluding chapter from the 
author’s report is being reprinted 
below. The following passages 
from the Introduction in the 
Report gives an idea of the charac- 
ter and method of the investi- 
gation undertaken. 

“This study is an enquiry into 
the socio-economic aspects of the 
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new strategy of agricultural deve- 
lopment. It represents a -prelimi- 
nary assessment of social impact 
of the IADP approach, including 
the High-Yielding Varieties Pro- 
gramme, on the pattern of income 
distribution among various classes 
of agriculturists; and attempts to 
estimate the effect of the intro- 
duction of the new techniques on 
the stability of traditional rural 
social and economic relations. 
Inasmuch as broad social changes 
associated with agricultural mo- 
dernization should be more highly 
advanced in districts experiencing 
the longest period of intensive 
development, five of the original 
IADP districts were chosen for 
study: Ludhiana, Punjab; West 
Godavary, Andhra Pradesh; Tan- 
jore, Madras; Palghat, Kerala; 
and Burdwan, West Bengal. 
“Data presented in this study 


T is always dubious to make 

broad generalizations about 

economic and social variables 
on the basis of a few, selected 
District studies. It is all the more 
risky with respect to India, where 
conditions differ not only from 
District to District, but Block 
to Block and even village to 
village. 

Nevertheless, the case studies 
presented here gain some credibi- 
lity as a mirror of emerging 
relationships between agricultural 
modernization and social change 
from the strong resemblances 
they reflect of the impact of 
modern technology on rural 
income distribution and socio- 


was collected in interviews with 
State officials having responsibility 
for the subjects of agriculture, 
rural development, irrigation, 
cooperation and land reforms. 
Interviews were also conducted 
at the district level with the Pro- 
ject Officer and the IADP staff, 
the Chairman and officers of the 
Central Cooperative Bank and 
the Land Mortgage Bank, and, 
in Ludhiana, with economists at 
the Punjab Agricultural Univer- 
sity. Written materials have been 
utilized when available. In the 
main, however, the study relies on 
information collected during 
interviews with  agriculturists. 
The general procedure followed 
was to select two or three Blocks 
representing major agro-climatic 
areas in each District, and within 
each Block, three villages rated 
as good, average, and below 
average with respect to the adop- 
tion of modern techniques of 
agriculture. One officer of the 
IADP staff, as well as the Block 
Development Officer accompanied 
me on field trips to the selected 
villages. The local officer of the 
Planning Commission’s Pro- 
gramme Evaluation Organization 
also travelled with me and acted 
as interpreter in interviews with 
representatives of the major agri- 
cultural classes, small, medium, 
and large farmers, tenants and 
agricultural labourers.” 


economic relations over widely 
separated parts of the country. 

At least the following points 
seem clear. As a result of the 
IADP approach, almost all classes 
of cultivators have experienced 
some improvement in income and 
yields from the introduction of 
modern methods of agriculture. 
This is particularly true in the 
wheat-growing regions where the 
cultivation of fertilizer-responsive 
dwarf varieties has been almost 
universally recognised as more 
profitable than the traditional 
techniques. 

In the rice-growing areas, the 
spread of the high-yielding 
varieties is still rather limited 
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because of unfavourable agro- 
climatic conditions. Nevertheless, 
even in the rice areas, the intro- 
duction of fertilizers, pesticides 
and other modern practices has 
produced a steady, if modest, 
increase in yields of local varieties 
over the last five years. 

The second - major point, 
which also appears certain, is 


that the gains of the new techno-- 


logy have been very unevenly 
distributed. In Ludhiana, where 
majority of cultivators have 
economic holdings of 15 or 20 
acres or more, and have accumu- 
lated surpluses from savings, or 
through loans, for capital invest- 
ment in minor irrigation and 
improved equipment, the benefits 
of the new technology have been 
most widely, albeit still unevenly, 
shared. 

Probably only the bottom 
twenty per cent of all farmers, 
that is, those with holdings of ten 
acres or less, have experienced 
a serious relative deterioration in 
their economic position for want 
of sufficient capital to invest in 
indivisible inputs (especially 
minor irrigation works), necessary 
for the profitable adoption of 
the new techniques. 


Typical Case 


Yet, Ludhiana is a typical 
even for the Punjab, and much 
more so for large parts of the 
wheat-growing belt. For example, 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, both 
major wheat-growing areas, over 
80 per cent of all cultivating house- 
holds operate farms of less than 
eight acres. 

It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to assume that the relative 
percentages of cultivators who 
have received significant benefits 
from the new technology compar- 
ed to those who have been left 
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out are almost exactly the reverse 
in these areas than in Ludhiana. 
Certainly, this has so far been 
the case in the rice-growing 
region. There, the overwhelming 
majority of cultivators have 
uneconomic holdings of two and 
three acres. Such farmers have 
managed to increase per-acre 
yields from the application of 
small doses of fertilizers, but 
aggregite gains in output have 
been insufficient to create capital 
surpluses for investment in land 
development; at best, they have 


permitted small farmers to stabi- . 


lize their standard of living in 
the face of rising costs. 


Rising Rentals 


In cases where small farmers 
also take part of their holdings 
on lease, or are pure tenants, 
rising rentals in recent years (in 
response to the sharp spurt in 
land values), and/or the tendency 
of landowners to resume land 
for personal cultivation (with the 
introduction of more profitable 
techniques), has actually led to 
an absolute deterioration in the 
economic condition of the small 
owner-cum-tenant cultivator class. 

Farmers with ownership hold- 
ings between five and ten acres 
have done better: they have 
experienced some improvement 
in net income that has per- 
mitted them to realize an overall 
increase in their standard of 
consumption. But it appears that 
only the small minority of 
cultivators with holdings of ten 
acres or more have been in a 
position to mobilize surplus 
capital for investment in land 
development, especially minor 
irrigation, as an essential precon- 
dition for the efficient utilization 
of modern inputs. Moreover, 
this class has pyramided its gains 
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by using increased profits to buy 
more land, improve land already 
under cultivation, and purchase 
modern equipment. 

Farmers with twenty acres or 
more have made the greatest 
absolute and relative gains, partly 
by mechanizing farm operations 
to take up double or multiple 
cropping, but also by diversifying 
their cropping pattern to include 
more profitable commercial crops. 
All of these innovations together 
with installation of private tube- 
wells and other minor irrigation 
works, the introduction of double 
and triple cropping, the cultivation 
of more profitable commercial 
crops, the purchase of more land, 
and the'use of agricultural machi- 
nery to enhance farm efficiency— 
have substantially increased the 
lead of large farmers over smili 
farmers, ifnot in terms of yields 


per acre, then certainly with 
respect to aggregate produc- 
tion. 


The majority of farmers— 
probably as many as 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent in the rice belt— 
have experienced a relative decline 
in their economic position; and 
some proportion, representing 
unprotected tenants cultivating 
under oral lease, have suffered an 
absolute deterioration in their 
living standard. 

The High-Yielding Varieties 
Programme is therefore being 
introduced into a setting where 
economic disparities have already 
been substantially sharpened by 
the differential capacity of small 
and large farmers, and tenants 
and landowners, to sustain 
the capital outlays on land 
development, especially minor 
irrigation, and other modern 
equipment that are necessary to 
realize the full benefits of the 
new technology. 


Given the much higher 
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cultivation costs of the new 
varieties, and an even greater 
premium on timely agricultural 
operation — including a rigid 
schedule for the application 
of fixed amounts of water to 
achieve maximum potential yields 
—the economic disparities bet- 
ween the minority of cultivators 
who can finance land improve- 
ments and the majority who 
cannot, is bound to widen 
further. 

In fact, in areas where the 
high-yielding varieties of rice 
have been successfully introduced, 
this tendency toward economic 
polarization between Jarge farmers 
on the one hand, and the majority 
of small owners, owner-cum- 
tenant cultivators and sharecrop- 
pers, on the other, has already 
begun. 

There has, of course, been 
increasing recognition on the 
part of Government that “‘the 
small farmers have not benefitted 
in proportion either to their 
numbers or their needs from the 
various programmes of rural deve- 
lopment which have been under 
implementation during the three 
plans”.ł There is even a com- 
mitment in the Draft of the 
Fourth Plan to ensure that small 
farmers are enabled to “partici- 
pate in development and share 
its benefits’’.” 


Inadequate Programmes 


The difficulty is that the main 
programmes under consideration 
are likely to fall very much short 
of the requirement. For example, 
the Small Farmer Development 
Agency envisaged for the Fourth 
Plan is expected to reach a maxi- 
mum of 1,500,000 farmers in 30 
Districts within the next five 
years; and this Agency will be 
concerned with expediting 
arrangements for credit, irriga- 
tion, inputs and technical advice 
only for farmers whose business, 
including subsidiary activities, is 
“potentially viable and can be 
tendered so”’ through supply of 
these facilities, 

The only other programme 


1All India Rural Credit Suryey Review 
Committee, Chapter 18, “Credit 
Facilities for small Farmers,” 
mimeo. 

2Fourth Fiye Year Plan, Draft, p.115. 
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mentioned in the Fourth Plan is 
an allocation by the States of 
some Rs 250 crores for com- 
munity tanks, tubewells and river 
pumping projects from which 
small farmers particularly are sup- 
posed to benefit. 

While such programmes cer- 
tainly represent measures aimed 
in the right direction and deserve 
maximum support from State 
and local development admini- 
strations, the scale on which 
they are being mounted suggests 
that the “small farmer” is still 
being treated as if he belonged 
to a residual or marginal 
category. Unfortunately, the 
opposite is true: once all 
the disabilities of the average 
cultivator are taken into account 
(and these only in the irrigated 
areas of the country) the majority 
of agriculturists actually fall into 
the “‘small farmer” category, in 
the sense of lacking both the 
means and the incentives to 
participate in new techno- 
logoy. 

Often the obstacles they face 
are cumulative. Among them 
are the small size of the ownership 
holding itself which cannot 
generate a surplus; the heavy 
reliance on leased-in land to 
make up an economic unit of 
operations, on increasingly oner- 
ous rental terms; the inability to 
qualify for land development 
loans in order to finance minor 
irrigation and other land 
improvement schemes; the in- 
capacity to make economic use 
of higher credit limits under the 
cooperatives’ crop loan system 
in the absence of assured water 
which alone can protect greater 
investment outlays on modern 
inputs from losses caused by crop 
failure in bad weather years; the 
slow rate at which yields increase 
when less than the optimum pack- 
age of modern inputs is applied; 
and the marginal increases 
in net income asa result of all 
these factors which keeps the 
average cultivator always behind 
the starting line with respect to 
agricultural modernization. 

At present, it is virtually 
impossible to say how many of 
the majority of uneconomic 
farmers could be made potentially 
viable. What is almost certain, 
however, is that the major 


programmes now being advanced 
will reach only a small fraction 
of the total. For one thing, they 
virtually ignore the tenurial 
situation in most parts of the 
rice belt (and for that matter in 
parts of the wheat area, for exam- 
ple, Bihar) where a very large 
proportion of cultivators operate 
holdings under oral lease with 
no legal recourse against eviction, 
and on such terms that they are 
often left with a net deficit at the 
end of the year, not to speak of 
surpluses for investment. 


Doubtful Bencfit 


Second, unless the Central 
Government is prepared to help 
the States finance a much more 
massive development programme 
in minor and medium irrigation 
designed specifically to help the 
small farmer, it is doubtful that 
more thana handful will be able 
to find significant benefit from 
the adoption of the higb-yielding 
varieties. 

In fact, unless such a massive 
effort is made the small farmers 
will continue of their own choice 
to ignore new opportunities to ob- 
tain larger production loans from 
the cooperatives for the cultivation 
of high-yielding varieties, out of 
fear that crop failures in bad 
weather years will involve them 
in such heavy losses that they 
may have to sell their land in 
order to repay outstanding debts. 

There is another serious— 
perhaps more serious—limitation 
to programmes such as the Small 
Farmers Development Agency as 
an instrument for helping all 
classes of agriculturists to parti- 
cipate in the benefits of the new 
technology. This is the policy 
decision to exclude sub-marginal 
farmers—many of whom are 
sharecroppers—and agricultural 
labourers from the scope of its 
operations. While this may be 
considered sensible from an 
economic point of view, that is, 
from the perspective of achieving 
maximum gains in production, it 
may prove very shortsighted with 
respect to realising social and 
political goals of orderly progress 
through democratic means. 

Indeed, while the small far- 
mers are apt to experience the 
greatest relative decline in econo- 
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mic position as a result of 
agricultural modernization, , they 
are also likely to remain a 
conservative force: small farmers 
still respect traditional criteria of 
status and tend to identify with 
the larger landowners. But this 
is less true of sharecroppers and 
landless labourers who have been 
increasingly liberated from the 
old authority pattern by the 
erosion of customary relation- 
ships. 


Social Estrangement 


The IADP and now the High- 
Yielding Varieties Programme 
have not only intensified the 
process of economic polarization 
in the rural areas, but they have 
also contributed to an increasing 
social estrangement between 
landlords and tenants and 
landowners and labourers. 

In all areas, the introduction 
of modern methods of production 
has accelerated the tranformation 
of the rural economy from a 
subsistence way of _life to a 
profitable set of business activi- 
ties. Landowners are now more 
likely to be influenced by rough 
calculations of opportunity costs 
in determining whether or not to 
lease out part of their land or 
cultivate directly, than by tradi- 
tional feelings of personal 
obligations to customary tenants. 
Certianly, they do not hesitate to 
raise rentals in line with appreciat- 
ing land values; and/or to evict 
even tenants having long-standing 
cultivating possession of the land. 

Moreover, the land reforms 
laws in all States, while largely 
abortive, have caused landowners 
to view tenants at least as potential 
adversaries, and this has further 
contributed to the breakdown of 
customary ties. Obviously, tenants 
who are shifted from plot to plot, 
and cultivate always in fear of 
eviction or losing some part of 
their holding to the landlord or 
another tenant, also quickly 
slough off traditional feelings of 
deference and obligation toward 
the landlord. 

The same pattern of erosion 
in traditional attitudes of inter- 
dependence is also apparent in 
relations between landowners and 
labourers. The impact of the 
IADP, and the High-Yielding 
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Varieties Programme on landless 
labourers usually looks favourable 
at first glance. With more inten- 
sive cropping and diversification 
of the cropping pattern, 
labourers tend to find more 
work; moreover, during the past 
few years, the level of cash wages 
has also increased. 

Nevertheless, in the face of 
rising prices, labourers are 
generally left with little improve- 
ment in real income and, in some 
cases, they actually report some 
deterioration over previous years. 
Their main hope of sharing 
equally in the benefits of the 
new technology is to maintain the 
traditional system of proportional 
payments in kind for major 
agricultural operations, especially 
harvesting. Yet, landowners, 
calculating that their own econo- 
mic interests lie in converting 
all kind payments to cash, are 
denouncing the traditional system 
as exploitative, and moving to 
introduce a cash wage for all kinds 
of farm work, Where mechaniza- 
tion is feasible, large farmers 
are anxious to buy machinery 
as quickly as possible to reduce 
their dependence on labour. 


Economic Polarization 


Once again, there is not only 
growing economic polarization, 
but social estrangement between 
landowners and labourers as 
well. With contractual rela- 
tionships increasingly  replac- 
ing customary arrangements in 
the recruitment of farm labour 
and impersonal bargaining sess- 
ions becoming the rule between 
landowners and workers, old 
ideas of interdependence are 
increasingly being replaced by 
new notions on opposing econo- 
mic or class interests. 

On the whole, therefore, it is 
probably not too much to say 
that the [ADP approach and 
the High-Yielding Varieties Pro- 
gramme have not only contri- 
buted to increasing economic 
disparities in rural areas, but also 
to atmosphere of social polariza- 
tion. By strengthening economic 
motivations as the main impetus. 
to social action, the new 
technology has eroded traditional 
notions of interdependence among 
landlords and tenants, and 


landowners and labourers, and 
further weakened the foundation 
stone of social stability in rural 
areas. 

The situation is potentially all 
the more serious because Leftist 
parties openly proclaim their in- 
tention of transforming these ten- 
dencies toward economic and so- 
cial polarization into open political 
confrontations between the mino- 
rity of prosperous landowners, 
and the great majority of share- 
croppers and landless labourers. 

It is unfortunate for India, 
but nevertheless true, that the 
greatest technological possibilities 
for increasing production should 
have come about precisely at a 
time when traditional solidarity 
structures are badly weakened; 
when social resentment about 
increasing disparities is at anew 
height; and when Leftist political 
parties are increasingly active (and 
successful) in mobilizing social 
discontent for radical goal. 

In a number of areas, especi- 
ally in the rice belt, it can be 
anticipated that the dual 
objectives of increasing agricul- 
tural production and maintaining 
social stability will be incompati- 
ble unless a fundamental change 
occurs in the outlook of the 
propertied classes—if on no other 
grounds than that of enlightened 
self-interest—so that the Govern- 
ment of the day can at least 
ameliorate if not remove some of 
the most distressing inequalities 
that have so far accompanied 
the progress of agricultural 
moderanization. 

Without at least some sign of 
good faith on the part of the 
Government, it cannot be expected 
that the mass of agriculturists 
and labourers will continue to 
passively accept their fate, or the 
Government can continue to 
take for granted the fundamental 
requirement of any process of 
economic growth, that is, the 
perpetuation of conditions of “law 
and order’ in the rural areas. 

The situation now developing 
in parts of the Indian country- 
side testifies to the basic wisdom 
of India’s planners in giving social 
goals of greater equality co-equal 
importance with economic objec- 
tives of increasing production in 
the original agricultural develop- 
ment strategy. 
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From Moratorium to March 


ANJANI 


HEN a few graduate students 
gave a call for “mora- 
torium” on October 15, 
people thought that it should be 
something like the march on the 
Pentagon in October 1967 or 
something even less’ spectacular 
than that. Most of the news- 
papers commented that it would 
involve only a minority of the 
young and radical intelligentsia, 
in no case would it represent a 
cross section of the US society. 
But as the moratorium date 
drew nearer, the papers started 
commenting in a different vein. 
Even conservative papers like 
Chicago Sun Times accused Presi- 
dent Nixon of sleeping over the 
public opinion and wanted some- 
thing to be done immediately 
about the war in Vietnam. 


Thousands Joined 

And when the. Moratorium 
Day came, thousands of people 
came out in the streets of almost 
all the cities of the United States 
to register their dismay and frus- 
tration over Vietnam. And they 
inclued not only young students, 
hippies and known dissidents, but 
also small town housewives, Wall 
Street lawyers, Chicago business- 
men, Churchmen, Professors, 
Doctors and well-known intellec- 
tuals. 

Noam Chomsky, the well- 
known linguist of the transfor- 
mational generative grammer 
fame, came out of the MIT and 
moved to different campuses to 
arouse students’ and teachers’ 
opinion on this vital issue. Mayor 


John Lindslay of the City of New — 


York risked his own political 
career and led the mammoth de- 
monstration in the most populous 
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city of the States. Other eminent 
politicians and senators also came 
out openly in support of the 
moratorium. But the core of the 
Morotorium Day activism was in 
the campus. 

The success of the M-Day was 
a big eye-opener for many. Many 
people thought that President 
Nixon’s tough statement (“Under 
no circumstances will I be affected 
whatever by it”) was a serious 
mistake; it outraged many people 
who might otherwise have sat on 
their hands. Yet, they hoped that 
the President would have a second 
thought by the time he would 
address the nation on November 3. 

But the President was more 
willing to rely on the professional 
repliers to gallupolls than on 
those who demonstrated on the 
street. He reassured himself that 
the “silent majority’ was with 
him and acted accordingly. He 
tried to demonstrate this point to 
the nation by displaying on the 
TV the heaps of the telegrams he 
received from his supporters and 
hoped that things would be all 
right now. 


Sadly Mistaken 


But he was sadly mistaken. 
The people who had organised 
the moratorium had already given 
acall fora “March to Washing- 
ton”? on November 14 and 15 
and were working to mobilise the 
public opinion in their favour. 
Itis true that they had not got 
wide support till November 3, 
but it was not because people had 
disapproved of the M-Day acti- 
vities but because they were 
sure of having won the point and 
were expecting President Nixon 
to concede victory to them on 


November 3. But they too were 
sadly mistaken. The President 
was not ready to oblige them so 
easily. 

The activists realised the point 
no sooner than the Presidential 
speech was broadcast. “President 
Nixon’s self-assured appropriation 
of the support of the ‘majority’ 
of Americans can be answered by 
the clear refutation of numbers, 
if anti-war activities can muster 
enough active support”, wrote the 
editor of the Marcon, the biweek- 
ly of the Chicago University stu- 
dent government. 

The M-Day movement had suc- 
ceeded because the organisers had 
made it as broad based as possible. 
They had appealed to almost 
everyone unhappy with the war, 
shunning extremists and avoiding 
ideological factionalism. Those 
opposed to the anti-war activities 
had noticed the success of a uni- 


ted front against them. They 
now started saying that the 
“March to Washington” was 


being organised by committed 
radicals, by Communists and 
Socialists of different colours, and 
they expected a lot of violence in 
the demonstration. 


Police Mischiefs 


The pentagon felt happy about 
the trend of comments in the 
newspapers. Policemen and mili- 
tary were mobilised on a very 
large scale and lot of publicity 
was given to what the Weather- 
man faction of the SDS was pro- 
posing to do on that date. The 
secret police went into operation, 
persuading (rather pressurising) 
the bus owners not to hire buses 
to students going to Washington, 
spreading all sorts of rumours and 
creating an atmosphere of tension, 
wherever possible. 

Vice-President Agnew strongly 
criticised the television commen- 
tators for not projecting President 
Nixon’s views on Vietnam pro- 
perly. All these were, no doubt, 
clear signs of dismay and confu- 
sion around the White House and 
among those who believed that 
President Nixon’s approach was 
fully justified. 

In spite of all these, Washington 
witnessed, on November 15, an 


immense crowd of  2,50,000 
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. people (this is what the Police 
Chief Jerry V. Wilson estimated 
from his helicopter). This, 
according to the commentators, 
was the largest crowd Washing- 
ton- had ever seen, larger thad 
the civil rights march on 
Washington in 1963, and was 
easily the largest—‘‘and perhaps 
the youngest’”—anti-war crowd 
ever assembled anywhere in the 
United States. 

Except for a few minor distur- 
bances caused by the radical 
section of the SDS (Students for 
a Democratic Society) and the 
Yippies (Youth International 
Party), the huge crowd was 
disciplined and quite. The 
amateur marshals drawn from 
the rank of the demonstrators 
lined the streets, encouraging 
the vast crowd to maintain order. 

Among the demonstrators 
were not only students and 
traders but also dignitaries like 
Mrs Martin Luther King and 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, George 
McGovern, Charles Goodell 
and Representatives Philip 
Buston and James Scheur. They 
included Republicans as well as 
the Democrats. 

They all listened to and 
participated in singing “All we are 
saying is give peace a chance”. 
Pete Seeger, the revolutionary and 
singer, had to sing, the refrain 
nearly 50 times. Most of them 
had buttons with doves on their 
coats (the dove has become a 
symbol of moratorium) and they 
raised their arms with a “V” 
no longer a symbol of Churchill- 
style victor, but a symbol of 
victory for peace. 

As the multitude is leaving 
‘Washington, the question is being, 
asked whose march was it? What 
did it mean? Surely, it was not 
David Dellinger’s march, not that 
of Seymour Peck or Dr Spock. 
Nor was it the sole effort of 
Sidney Lens of the New Mobili- 
sation Committee to End the War 
Vietnam. 

It was an outpouring, an 
eruption, a massive expression of 
the nation’s most vigilant section 
to illustrate “‘to the country as 
wellas to its myopic President 
the extent and the intensity of 
anti-war sentiment’, as an 
editorical in the Maroon said. The 
students have always been told 
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that the university must remain 
neutral, and it must preserve its 
intellectual integrity by remaining 
disinterested. “We say now that 
Such arguments are subject to 
question, that there are occasions 
when an institution must preserve 
its moral integrity by making a 
commitment.” (Maroon, Septem- 
ber, 30) 

That is why the students of 
the United States feel: “To be 
against the warin Vietnam and 
to do nothing about it is indefen- 
sible. 

“To see your brother, your 
schoolmate, your son or your 
neighbour’s son dragged off to 
the slaughter or to prison, and 
to do nothing about it is inexcus- 
able. 

“To sit back passively month 
after month, and wait for a 
Richard Nixon or a  Malvin 
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Laird toadmit that our country 
was wrong and that we are going 
to bring our men home without 
delay is naive, to say the 
least. 

“It is not going to happen 
until the American people make 
it happen.” (Quoted from a 
leaflet issued by the Chicago 
Vietnam Moratorium Commit- 
tee.) 

And the young people have 
decided to make it happen. 
“We'll have to keep doing the 
same thing again and again until 
we build public support and 
prove to him that the silent 
majority is really a minority and 
we are reallya majority”, that 
is what a young graduate student 
told me who has returned from 
Washington only this-cvening. 


November 16, 1969 


For a Place in the Sun 


M.S.N. 


HE economic and political 
union of Western Europe 
is imperative, according to 

Willy Brandt, for he says that 
only a stable and secure Western 
Europe can play any useful role 
in the world. 

The economic arguments for 
such a union are obvious to him: 
a broader division of labour 
helps more rational production 
and a better distribution system. 
Britain’s entry would raise the 
economic capabilities of the EEC 
by a third, and that of other 
EFTA members by more than a 
half. The level of technology 
of the EEC could be raised to 
that of the super-powers. 

The political union of Europe 
has many objectives: “It is only 
‘through the fusion of the limited 
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The first instalment of this article 
was published in MAINSTREAM, 
November 22, 1969. 
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forces of the individual nations 
that we can create a fitting 
importance for the voice of 
Europe.” But this voice is not 
to be raised against American 
policies except where it concerns 
the problem of ‘Americanisation”’ 
in the European economic and 
technological domain. This voice 
js to be-raised against the Socia- 
list countries and against anyone 
else who dares to oppose Western 
policies. 

He does not see any contra- 
diction betweeen the dominant 
motive force for the unification 
of Western Europe and coopera- 
tion with Eastern Europe. Indeed, 
Brandt must be a very naive man 
to suppose so, for the will to 
union is really a will to power 
and hegemony. It has only one 
objective—to liberate the slaves 
of the Communist world. Un- 
fortunately, he does not see any 
substantive progress to bring about 
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a meeting of minds on political 
cooperation in Western Europe. 
But, he says, the economic com- 
pulsions are inexorable. Modern 
technological advance necessitates 
economic integration. Economic 
integration must lead to political 
integration ... eventually. 

And eventually the Socialist 
bloc will break up. “The revo- 
lutionary objectives of Soviet 
policy in Europe have receded: 
nevertheless the influence of 
ideology on the Communist 
leadership in future must not be 
underestimated,” he writes. But 
the Warsaw countries are “no 
more the conspiratorial commu- 
nity of: ideologists”. Ideology 
has failed to extinguish national 
identities, he writes. In the 
meantime, he wants a detente 
` with the East, 

Brandt sees no possibility of 
abrupt and fundamental changes 
in the relations between West 
Germany and the Soviet Union. 
He does not want, he says, to 


exploit the difference in the 
Communist camp, particularly 
in Eastern Europe. But he was 


a party to the ‘Eastern policy” 
formulated by the Grand Coali- 
tion to subvert the Socialist system 
from within, which ended up in 
the Czechoslovak fiasco. 


Status Quo 


He accuses the Soviet Union 
of clinging to its power positions 
and status quo in Europe, which 
“does not open up any prospect 
of overcoming the division of 
Germany”: But he supports the 
status quo that America wants 
to establish over the entire world. 
He wants the Soviet Union to be- 
come flexible, that is, less vigilant, 
so that the Socialist system can be 
subverted in favour of the West. 

He wants closer relations with 
the East European countries and 
has no desire to isolate the East 
Germans. He is ready for a 
mutual declaration between 
Moscow and Bonn on the renun- 
ciation of force (first suggested 
by Moscow), which he hopes 

~ will produce a favourable climate 
- for the healing of wounds. 

Brandt says that the FRG has 
no territorial demands and that 
hardly anyone can refuse to 
acknowledge the postwar realities. 
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But he is not prepared to acknow- 
ledge all these realities, particular- 
ly the division of Germany. He 
wants the borders of Germany 
re-negotiated, making the 1937 
penten as the starting point. 

e does not propose to “incor- 
porate? East Germany into the 
FRG. He characterises this idea 
as “outmoded”, 


Halstein Doctrine 


But, Brandt, like other FRG 
leaders, is inflexible and hostile to 
the GDR leadership, while pro- 
fessing love and sympathy for the 
East Germans. The claim to 
speak for one Germany is whit- 
tled down. “What we primarily 
refuse to recognise is that the 
other part of Germany is a foreign 
country for us.” 

However, it appears Brandt 
has relented of late. He is pre- 
pared to ' bury the Halstein 
doctrine. He wants to encourage 
“neighbourliness” with the East 
Germans. But he nowhere touches 
on the nature ofa final unifica- 
tion. Are the GDR people to 
give up the Socialist society they 
have created? But, then, accord- 
ing to Brandt, this society was 
imposed on them by a handful of 
Communist leaders. 

As for the Polish frontier 
question, he sees it as part of a 
peace settlement with an all- 
German government of the future. 
In the meantime, he has no 
objection to recognise the Oder- 
Neisse line. 

On West Berlin, Brandt claims 
it is part of the Federal Republic, 
But he does not claim sovereignty 
over it. This is the residual right 
of the Allied Powers till a peace 
settlement. But he does not see 
any possibility of negotiation with 
the Soviet Union on West Berlin’s 
status. 

On nuclear weapons, Brandt 
writes: “...I do not wish my 
country to dispose of nuclear 
weapons.” But “Europe must 
never be defenceless, In one way 
or another the risk involved in 
attacking Europe must remain 
sufficiently great.” So, according 
to him, there is a risk. The 
French and others disagree with 
him. 

The Federal Republic, he says, 
has renounced the. production of 


atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons. Nor does the FRG 
“aspire to national control over 
nor national ownership of nuclear 
weapons”. Can the world believe 
this after all the recent disclosures 
on the production of chemical 
weapons? 

On the signing of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, Brandt takes 
the position that the FRG is not 
ready to accept anything that will 
hamper the peaceful utilisation of 
the atom, “on which the future 
of the Federal Republic as a 
modern industrial state is decisive- 
ly dependent”. 

He resents the monopoly of 
nuclear states in fissionable 
material. He is against safeguards 
which interfere with economic 
processes or infringe on industrial 
production secrets. However, he 
agrees that there is little difference 
between military and civil appli- 
cation. Perhaps itis this factor 
and the realisation that refusal to 
sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
may make the FRG suspect in 
the eyes of the world that has 
finally influenced Brandt to sign 
the treaty. 


Frank Confession 


Brandt does not forget FRG’s 
role in the Third World. But 
aid is unpopular in the West, he 
confesses. There is an irony 
here: Europe itself was rehabili- 
tated through aid, and in the 
post-war years capitalism escaped 
the usual crash because of the 
vast exports opened up through 
a continuing military and civil aid 
programme. . 

Brandt is frank on this, He 
writes that aid is “help for us, 
too—for our economy, for our 
exports, for the establishment of 
markets, for the ensuring of jobs. 
There is no need for us to be 
ashamed of speaking these truths 
aloud”. 

This means that he is in favour 
of inter-dependent development 
and deprecates the tendency for 
economic indepence in the Third 
World countries. “For our develop- 
ment policy India, Pakistan and 
Indonesia are of special interest 
because of their size and political 
importance,” he writes. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A Letter from Manchester 


ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


G6 ou know what”, said a 
Y professor at the univer- 
sity, “in 1969, we know 
we have lost the empire irrevoca- 
bly and yet every year more stu- 
dents come from all over Asian 
and African countries. For once, 
we feel we are becoming more 
cosmopolitan.” 

He was right: for every five 
British students in the Manches- 
ter University, one gets a foreign 
student or a visitor. And these 
foreigners come from varied 
places, from Bahamas to Fiji, 
and from Sierra Leone to Hong- 
- kong. They sit together with 
English boys and girls in class 
rooms, at the refectory, and in 
the union hall; but like little 
islands they float in a white 
ocean. They stick out as some- 
thing unusual, odd in the total 
scenario, 


Racial Prejudice 


Some Indian boys sit in the 
‘coffee room, reading avidly the 
Times columns to know the 
latest about the Congress crisis 
(poor Nijalingappa. Why did 
he not make it a dinner instead 
of lunch?). Two Chinese girls 
chat endlessly over a plate of 
chicken pie, may be something 
about the latest fashions in 
Hongkong. 

A negro from West Indies 
Frantz Fanon, talked with me. 
He was furious about the social 
exclusiveness of the English boys 
and girls. “I went the other day 
to the ball. Would you believe 
nobody, no girl, was willing to 
dance with me. They call us all 
—the coloured students—bogs. 
Do you know what it means?” 
I did not know. 
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What surprises me more is 
not the undercurrent of racial 
prejudice in British society 
(though I admit it is there, other- 
wise one cannot explain Enoch 
Powell), but the total absence of 
the idea that, not sot long ago, 
the British Island was connected 
in more than one way with more 
than one-third of the population 
of the third world. If it is true 
that British empire was born in 
a fit of absent mindedness, then 
it seems, the empire has been 
lost also ina fit of absent 
mindededness. There is no 
feeling, no consciousness, among 
the British for those whom they 
had once governed. It is as if 
one has awakened from a terrible 
nightmare and then tried to push 
it out of one’s mind in a hurry. 

True, the Oxfam is there with 
its adverts: “Do you know how 
many starve when you take your 
daily meals?” And there is the 
Commonwealth, which only the 
non-British think exists. On the 
TV screen one sees every day the 
starving, dying children of Biafra 
and the dirge sounds: “Unless 
we get more food, over two 
million children will die in the 
coming three months.” 


Christian Spirit 


The Christian spirit works 
still; relief workers go round 
raising*fund for Biafra, for Oxfam, 
for the famine-stricken areas of 
East Africa. The average Briton 
is more aware of his social 
responsibilities than the average, 
educated, English-knowing sahib 
in India. 

But, what seems to be lacking 
isa sense of involvement. The 
fact that England ruled Asia, 


Africa and the Caribbean lands 
for over a century has not imbued 
its people with a historical cons- 
ciousness that some common ties 
exist even though the empire has 
gone. 

What, for instance, do the 
average boys and girls in this 
island know about India? “A 
vast country’, said one. The 
mini-skirt simply giggled, “Oh, 
it is a distant: land, somewhere 
between here and Australia.” 

The post-graduate boy was 
more sophisticated, “Well, India 
isa poor country and there are 
millions starving there.” 

They speak so objectively, so 
coldly, that it is difficult to 
believe that they come from 
families in which the grandfather 
was perhaps a colonel in the 
Indian army, the uncle a civil 
servant, and another relative who 
got encomium for his service to 
the Raj. Yet, nothing Indian 
has flowed in the vein of 
this scion of the family. The 
Raj is gone, so is India—the 
Brightest jewel of the Raj. 


Total Rejection 


Nowhere in the pages of 
history you have a parallel where 
the conqueror learnt nothing, 
took nothing by way of culture 
from the conqured people. The 
Goths invaded the Roman empire 
and in the process became incon- 
trovertably Roman. Kadphis 
J, Kadphis II and then Kaniska 
—through the Kushan and Hun 
invaders Indian Buddhism spread 
all over Central Asia. Ghazni 
did not symbolize the material ` 
wealth of Mahmud but the un- 
broken spirituality of the temple 
of Sarnath. 

It is the total rejection of 
other cultures, even of those who 
were once subject people, that 
appears so incomprehensible in 
Britain. The attitute is still one 
of what “we” gave to others than 
what “we” got from others. 

To its former colonies Britain 
has “exported” so many things: 
the Westminster model, univer- 
sity education, impartial judiciary 
and the English language. OK 
but what have they “imported” 
from others? ‘Curry’? ‘Chutney’ ? 
Or, coloured immigrants? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Gandhi and Marxism 


NYTHILY SHIVARANIAN and K. MATHEW KURIAN 


N a Streak of innocence many friends suggest that 
the destiny of India lies ina blending of Gandhi 
and Marx. In the wake of the “new breeze” of 

revivalist interest in Congress “Socialist Pattern” 
now current in Indian politics, a timely warning 
needs to be given on the attempts to bridge the funda- 
mental differentiation between Gandhism and Marx- 
ism. 
Superficial similarities between Gandhian thought 
and Marxist philosophy cannot blur the fundamental 
points of departure between the two. An attempt 
is made here to identify those facets of this differen- 
tiation which have relevance to contemporary Indian 
politics. The discussion here is limited to concept of 
social evolution, nature of exploitation and the con- 
cept of class struggle, ideas on human natures and 
the perspective of economic and social progress. 


Concept of Social Evolution 


It is difficult to cull out the social evolutionary 
theory of Gandhi, the politician-cum-moralist from 
his prolific writings and speeches on specific issues and 
concepts. However, it can be asserted that Gandhi 
differed from Marx substantially on both the nature 
and the dynamics of social evolution and the Man- 
Nature struggle. Although Gandhi recognised that 
“it was given to man to control Nature and to con- 
quer her forces”, he did not carry this idea any fur- 
ther. 

It was this failure that prevented him from per- 
ceiving social evolution as a continuously progressive 
movement. Gandhi believed that social change could 
occur by individuals first changing themselves and 
then changing others by their example of love and 
sacrifice. It isa slow, evolutionary and subjective 
process, It has to do primarily with man’s relation 
to man, not as persons engaged in the productive pro- 
cess which predetermines their relationships, but as 
men free to determine their relationship by their own 
subjective will. 

For Marx, history is the process of man’s self- 
creation by his interaction with and gradual mastery 
of Nature. Human labour is the primary relation 
between man and Nature; and the dynamics of 
change is provided by the contradiction between the 
productive forces and the relations of production and 
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its resolution. The conflicts between classes and the 
basic contradictions in society cannot be solved with- 
out modifying the basic structure in which these 
occur. The contradictions can be solved only by 
their maturation and accentuation by conscious class 
actions. This task has to be undertaken by the explo- 
ited class. 

Marxism interprets history as the continuous 
interaction between man and Nature in the back- 
ground of which the economic and social institutions 
grew. In the ultimate conquest of Nature lay man’s 
emancipation. This struggle and gradual conquest 
of Nature by man was in consequence a progressive 
one. From this premise it follows that the develop- 
ment of industry and technology further the growth 
of man, although the organization of industry in cer- 
tain phase of its development, that is, the capitalist 
stage, would result in misery and degradation of the 
workers. 

In fact, Marx articulated his sense of indignation 
at the condition of the workers in the wake of indus- 
trialization which he shared with Gandhi, with a soul] 
stirring poignancy. The worker becomes all the poo- 
rer, the more wealth he produces. “The worker be- 
comes an ever cheaper commodity the more commo- 
dities he creates... ... With the increasing value of the 
world of things proceeds in direct proportion the 
devaluation of the world of Man...Whatever the pro- 
duct of his labour is, he is not. Therefore the greater 
this product the less is he himself...” 

Gandhi could not have agreed more with this des- 
cription of the alienation of ‘the working class. But 
Marx understood that the ultimate elimination of this 
alienation depends on the further growth of techno- 
logy creating further contradictions with in the econo- 
mic structure and culminating in the resolution of 
this contradictions in a communist society. The 
salvation lay in harnessing Nature’s powers and 
vesting control over this process in the community 
itself. To check this process of the conquest of 
Nature, fearing its short term consequences would be 
a reactionary move. 


Exploitation and Class Struggle 
__ Gandhi, even while conceding that certain things 
like industrialisation, class struggle etc. might be 


inevitable for the West, believed that it was not so 
for India, a nation “unique” in the world, The 
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procession of social change that had occurred in the 
West was not inevitable for India, according to 
Gandhi. For him, however, the uniqueness of India 
had little todo with the manner in which her 
economic and social structure had evolved but with 
a certain spiritual genius. And the fact that India 
retained large vestiges of feudalism seemed to Gandhi 
to prove her resistance against the onslaught of 
civilisation. Not seeing in social history a progres- 
sive movement towards the conquest of Nature, and 
consequently towards man’s development and 
maturity, Gandhi gloried in his country where history 
seems to have stood still. “India is one of the few 
nations on the earth which have retained some of 
their ancient institutions although they have been 
overlaid with error and superstition. But she has 
hitherto shown an inherent capacity for purging 
herself of error and superstition.” 

This was said while explaining why he thought 
India need not industrialize in order to solve her econ- 
omic problems. The route of India’s growth was unique 
for she knew how to avoid the error of other nations. 
It was in the same spirit that he said, “Class war 
is foreign to the essential genuis of India...Rama- 
rajya of my dream ensures rights of all alike of 
prince and pauper.” India, in other words, would 
evolve her own brand of communism by protecting 
the rights of both labour and capital which for 
Gandhi implied no conflict of interest. 

What was the role of class conflict and its 
resolution in the Gandhian concept of social evolu- 
tion? While acknowledging its existence he did not 
consider it inevitable. It was not inevitable because 
it had no real basis as “‘it is merely seeming”, and 
could be prevented. It had no real basis because 
Gandhi did not see its root in the economic structure 
of society. Ifhe had located it within a structure 
then it could not be eliminated as long as that 
structure remained. But for Gandhi the class con- 
tradictions could be resolved within the same 
structure. This was because he saw social evolution 
as something which tailed behind individual evolu- 
tion, in which humanity progressed by class harmony 
by the two classes loving each other, and doing their 
duty to each other within their respective spheres. 
In fact, class conflict was not a basic fact of life. _ 

He complained that while everyone emphasised 
hostility and conflicts, it was in fact mutual human 
love that was the basic reality of social existence 
and the dynamic of change. He held on to this 
belief despite his awareness that in history so far, 
violence had been the main factor in resolving 
conflicts. Then, how did he confidently propose, 
“I expect to convert the zamindars and other capital- 
lists by the non-violent method, and, therefore, there is 
for me nothing like an inevitability class of conflict.” 
His answer was typically ahistoric and individualis- 
tic—‘“‘It may be asked whether history at any time 
records such a change in human nature. Such 
changes have certainly taken place in individuals. 
One may not perhaps be able to point them ina 
whole society. But this only means that up till now 
there has never been an experiment on a large scale 
on non-violence.’”* , 

Gandhi evolved two methods for the resolution 
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of class conflicts. One of them, the trusteeship theory, 
could be briefly stated thus: Legal title to property 
would vest with the owner of capital and not with 
the State although legislation may be adopted fixing 
the maximum wealth that could be owned. But the 
capitalist would hold his wealth, his superfluous 
wealth in trust for society. Although the legal 
possessor of wealth, he may not hold one rupee more 
than his neighbours—the sanction for this is the 
individual’s conscience. He would live a life of 
simplicity and renounce the desire for speculation. 
A zamindar trustee would know all his ryots in- 
timately and be a benevolent father to them. A 
trustee would earn and spend for the society’s sake. 

What was the advantage of this concept as 
against outright expropriation of the capitalists? 
Gandhi answered that it was, in fact, to avoid 
confiscation that the doctrine came into play for 
“retaining for the society the ability of the original 
owners in his own right.’’ Otherwise, ‘‘society will 
be the poorer for it will lose the gifts of the man 
who knows how to accumulate wealth”. 

The simple distortion in Gandhi’s ideas on the 
nature of exploitation of man by man, and the even 
more simplified version of his solution for mitigating 
such exploitation can be seen from the following 
statement: 


Specific Concepts—Trusteeship Theory 


“All exploitation is based on co-operation, willing 
or forced, of the exploited the fact remains that 
there would be no exploitation if people refused to 
obey the exploiter.” In landlord-labour relations, 
it would mean, “The moment the cultivators realize 
their power, the zamindari evil will be sterilized. 
What can the poor zamindars do when they (the 
peasants) say that they will simply not work the 
land, unless they are paid enough to feed and clothe 
and educate themselves and their children in a decent 
manner if the toilers intelligently combine, 
they will become an irresistible power. That is 
how I do not see the necessity of class conflict...’ 

Though Gandhi was not against creating a kind 
of consciousness among the workers, for they must 
be made aware of the wrong done to them by the 
capitalists, there was an important qualification, 
“I do not teach the masses to regard the capitalists 
as their enemies, but I teach them that they are 
their own enemies ... they were the victims of a 
system. So that, the system must be destroyed and 
not the individual.” 

Thus, although he seemed to be aware that the 
system must be ended, he never seriously worked for 
its elimination but only for its improvement, 
chiefly by purifying the people on both sides In 
fact, Gandhi often warned the capitalists that the only 
way in which their property right could be safe- 
guarded was to be “just” to labour. If they 
behaved better, they would find Gandhi fighting on 
their side to safeguard their property. Further, he 
distinguished between “just and unjust expropriation 
of property.” 

This absolute seperation between the individual 
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exploiters from the system of exploitation in the 
struggle against the latter was artificial and, in 
practice, made the struggle virtually meaningless. 
He went out of his way to reiterate that he was 
fighting capitalism but not the capitalists. This 
distinction is totally artificial for, there cannot be a 
fight against an inert system without at the same time 
fighting the men who symbolise it and resist the 
fight. 

In fairness to Gandhi it must be stated that 
he was in favour of mass mobilization against 
exploitation through non-co-operation. But, what 
form should this non-co-operation with exploi- 
tation take? Gandhi’s answer could at best be 
called a great equivocation, despite occasional 
streaks of apparent militancy. In the much publicised 
interview with Louis Fischer, Gandhi visualized the 
peasants not paying taxes and even seizing the land 
of the landlords. He casually conceded that ‘“‘there 
might be fifteen days of chaos”. However, in prac- 
tice, he never seriously planned a militant pleasant 
movement. His normal emphasis was on restraint and 
moderation. It could only take such forms that would 
not sweep away the capitalists in a revolutionary 
and most likely ina bloody tide. It had to be 
structured, tamed, so that it would guarantee the lives 
of all the capitalists who are to be re-conditioned 
and changed. 

The taming and shaping of the people’s militancy 
was not primarily a question of tactics to accommo- 
date to the objective realities of the situation, but a 
concern for absolute moral principles like non- 
violence and Truth. The ending of exploitation, 
always yielded second {place to the abstraction of 
non-violence, In other| words, the inherent violence 
in the existing order was tolerated in order to, in 
the inherest of non-violence, aviod violent means 
to end that very source of violence. 

Just as mass militancy became powerful enough 
to destory the tottering|fabrics of the social order, 
Gandhi put a brake on it with amazing alacrity. 
The peasants had to be mobilized and made consci- 
ous of their exploitation! but in terms of action, in 
the non-violent way, the labourer cannot forcibly 
eject the absentee landlord. He has to work so as to 
make it impossible forjthe landlord to exploit him. 
“Himalayan” (to quote] Gandhi’s own favourite 
expression) self-discipline|and restraint was demanded 
of the exploited in ordey that the exploiters might 
not be “‘violated”’. 


Satyagraha jor Truth Force 


The much publicised technique of Satyagraha, 
the only permissible method of fighting exploitation 
has been called the Gandhian dialectic in Joan 
Bondurant’s book Conquest of Violence. Bondurant 
attempts a comparison of Gandhian and Marxian 
dialetics and concludes and asserts the supremacy of 
the former. To summarise her conclusions; Marxian 
dialectic lost its dynamism partially by clinging on 
to the “dogma of the class struggle” and sacrificing 
empiricism to historicism. In defining the content 
of human needs and the way in which they could be 
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satisfied, Marxism seemed to be insisting on an 
absolute objective. But Gandhi, believing that man 
was not capable of knowing the absolute truth (as 
applied to real events, not merely to moral abstracts), 
was content to develop an approach, a tool, a form 
whereby the content (substantial human needs) could 
be met and the truth (relative truth in terms of 
substantial human needs) of any situation could 
emerge. 

“Where Marx...predetermined the structure and 
direction of conflict, the Gandhain philosophy insists 
that the process and technique must suffice. 
A technique such as Satyagraha could only lead to 
solutions yet unknown.” In this dialectical process 
of conflict resolution, since truth is not pre-deter- 
mined but emerges spontaneously in the given 
Situation, the Satyagrahi may be persuaded that his 
opponent’s position is nearer truth. And each side 
might change its position and the struggle, nor- 
violent resistance, that is, will continue until “‘per- 
suasion has carried the conflict into mutually 
agreeable adjustment.” The resolutlon of the conflict 
does not mean triumph of one over the other, for 
both would have conceded parts of their previous 
positions. 

This dialectic-conflict, when applied to labour 
management, would start with the assumption that 
both sides are equal (since the “absolute truth” about 
capital exploiting labour could not be pre-determined), 
although labour might be conceded to have a “just” 
grievance. This was but natural since, for Gandhi, 
the “absolute truth” that private ownership of the 
means of production in the hands of a few was the 
source of exploitation of labour leading to class 
conflicts, did not exist. The following example, 
quoted by M. N. Roy, illustrates the Gandhian 
dialectic in operation and the kind of “truth” that 
guided the conflict resolution. 

Gandhi, in a letter to the striking Ahmedabad 
Textile Workers advising them to accept lower wages, 
said “The mill/industry is not only for its owners, 
but also for its workers. The owners have invested 
their capital in industry. Your capitalis labour, 
Therefore, one party cannot work without the co- 
operation of the other. If you realise this TRUTH, 
then you will see that the agreement will protect the 
interests both of the owners and the workers.” Roy 
comments: “To find the Mahatma mouthing the 
banal dogmas of capitalist liberalism; to find him 
identify ‘truth’ with the right of capital to exploit 
labour.” 

Gandhi wanted the workers to perceive the truth 
that labour was capital for them and that they were 
the wage slaves of the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. Exploitation of labour, an objective 
reality, was taken to be the Truth. On the aesump- 
tion implied in this situation that the capitalist class 
would be persuaded to become “just” to labour, Roy 
says, “Even assuming that Gandhi could convert a 
bad capitalist into a good one ... A man remains 
a capitalist as long as he exploits the labour of other 
men. He does not cease to be a capitalist by 
making only five per cent profit instead of fifty 
per cent.””” 

In the Gandian scheme, Satyagraha (the persuit 
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of truth) and the principle of non-violence are in- 
tegral parts. This follows from the very nature of 
“truth” as perceived by Gandhi and his followers. 
Since “truth”, as understood by the Satyagrahi, may 
not be “truth” so far as his opponent is concerned, 
and since the Satyagrahi’s own perception of “truth” 
may change from time to time as part of a process 
of adding up knowledge, vindication of the Satya- 
grahi’s “truth” implies behaving non-violently 
towards his opponent. Instead, Gandhism insists 
upon “‘self-suffering” as the only consequence. 

Thus, asa form of political action, Gandhian 
Satyagraha precludes the adoption of militant 
postures which may involve injury on the opponents. 
This principle has been clothed in such absolute 
categories that the working class and the peasantry 
struggling against the inhuman torture under the big 
bourgeois-landlord regime and the people suffering 
untold hardships under the most reactionary and 
fascist type dictatorships in many countries, are 
exhorted to perpetuate their self-suffering by placing 
at the alter of the high priest of non-violence the one 
effective weapon they possess to break the powers 
that be—the weapon of organised militant class 
struggle andthe use of force in defence of their 
rights. i ; 

Gandhism insists, “A votary of truth and ahimsa 
should never inflict suffering on others, but should 
be prepared to undergo any amount of suffering 
in the cause of truth......°° This self-suffering, in 
turn, is expected to become a source of power 
“capable of bringing about a change in the attitude 
of the opponent to such an extent that he ceases any 
longer to oppose”. This grand strategy is based on 
the implicit assumption that the friendship thus 
established between, the Satyagrahi and the opponent, 
will be good enough to enable both “to come 
to an agreement on all the problems at issue between 

em”. 

ğ "in other words, in the field of class conflicts, 
what Gandhism, in fact, offers is a policy of class 
collaboration, and is, thus, opposed to revolutionary 
strategy and tactics aimed at eliminating the exploit- 
ing classes and expropriating their property in the 
means of production for ending the very source of 
exploitation. T aS 

The class collaborationist and vaccillating nature 
of Gandhian postures in political action is amply 
proved by detailed studies of the various campaigns 
and struggles which Gandhi initiated and helped in 
controlling. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, in his work 
on Gandhi, posed this question, ‘Why is it that, at 
the very time when the country was witnessing a big 
mass action directed against the national enemy, the 
supreme leader of that action preferred to pay 
attention to a relatively minor issue . and make it 
the basis for a social reform, rather than a 
political mass movement?”® The same point is 
made by Hiren Mukherjee by citing the manner in 
which Gandhi directed the people’s struggle for 
responsible governments in the Princely States. In 
Rajkot, where he personally conducted the 
struggle, Gandhi ensured that the struggle was 
“cafe”? for vested interests. And yet it was 
the same man, who had,, more than „any of his 
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countrymen, his roots in the people of his country, 
felt their pulse closely and responded to their misery 
with greatest empathy. ` 

Why this seeming contradiction? Marxism pro- 
vides the best answer. As E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
states, “Gandaiji was, above all, the astute political 
leader of a class—the bourgeoisie—in whose class 
interest he always acted.’2° While Gandhi himself 
was unaware of the historic role he was playing, the 
Indian bourgeoisie seems to have understood this 
and cooperated with him in the struggle against 
imperialism in the security that when the struggle 
reached the stage of overthrowing native exploitation, 
it would be checked by Gandhian non-violence. 
The stand that he took on specific working-class 
struggles, strikes and seizure of land by peasants, 
substantiates the conclusion: ‘‘...the aura of Gandhi’s 
glory lent acertain nobility to a generally timorous 
bourgeois movement which prized and utilized his 
capacity of mobilising the people against foreign 
tule and at the same time of restricting mass 
activity within limits thought safe for the men of 


property.” 


Concept of Human Nature 


For Marx, the “essence of man is no abstraction 
inherent in each separate individual”, for that would 
be identifying human nature in general with the 
particular expression of’ it prevalent at any given 
time in history. He differentiated between “human 
nature in general”, certain constant human appetites, 
and “human nature as modified’? not integral to 
human nature but particular to that phase of social 
evolution depending upon certain conditions of 
production and certain social structures. “What 
they are therefore, coincides with their production, 
with what they produce and with how they produce 
it. What individuals are, therefore, depends on the 
material conditions of their production.” 

Erich Fromm, in his Marx’s concept of Man, . 
illustrates this, “Certain economic conditions like 
those of capitalism, produce as a ch'ef incentive the 
desire for money and property; other economic 
conditions can produce exactly the opposite desires 
...The passion for money and property...is just as 
much economically conditioned as the opposite 
passions,’”22 





1 Marx, Economic and Philosophical Maruscripts of 
1884 ; Progress publishers, Mosoow, Pp. 66-67, 

2 M.K. Gandhi, Socialism of My Conception; p. 245. 

3 M.K. Gandhi, Socialism of My Conception; p. 260. 

4 Ibid p. 289. 

5 Ibid, p. 26. 

6 M.N. Roy, 


p.11 
7 Ibid p. 64 
8 M. Venkatarangaiya, Gandhiji's Gospel of Satyagraha; 


Gandhism, Nationalism and Socialism, 


p. 10. 
9 E.M.S. Namboodiripad, Gandhi and the Ism; p. 59. 
10 Ibid. p. 60 
121 Erich Fromm, Marx's concept of Man; p. 13. 
(To be Continued) 
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Che Guevara in Bolivia 


JOE SLOVO 


HEN the C.I.A commanded thugs wearing the 
Barrientos uniform murdered Che Guevara on 
October 7, 1967, the guerilla band which he 

led had been in the field for exactly 11 months. 

Those who look for comic book drama should 
keep away from Che’s Diaries. (Che Guevara’s Boli- 
vian Diaries, London, Cape, 12s 6.) for in them they 
will find reflected with characteristic integrity and 
modesty the reality and not the dream-picture of 
what faces men who do this kind of battle. As in 
his Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolutionary War, the 
pages of his Bolivian Diaries are punctuated with the 
stark reality of life in the mountains. Hunger, thirst, 
sickness, discomfort and deprivation—these are 
constant companions of the guerrilla and they cease- 
lessly play upon his morale. They compete with the 
qualities of dedication and selflessness which move 
men to abandon their all and offer their very lives in 
pursuit of an ideal. 

“The day was very very laborious...Everything 
went wrong...The day was spent in a desperate 
search for a way out...A grey day full of anguish... 
An unpleasant day and quite full of anguish...We 
quenched our thirst with cakes of caracari, which 
just fooled the throat....Some of the comrades. ..are 
falling to pieces from lack of water.” 

These entries on different days.only of only one 
week in August 1967 spell out the realities of guerilla 
life and the nobility of spirit of those who, at the 
end of the day, manage to defy them. 

When Che “hit the road with my shield upon 
my arm”, he had no illusions about his personal 
future. “It is possible that this may be the finish,” 
he wrote in mid-1965 in a farewell letter to his 
parents. ‘‘I don’t seek it, but it’s within the logical 
realm of probabilities. If it should be so, I send you 
a last embrace. I have loved you very much, only 
I haven’t known how to express my fondness. Iam 
extremely rigid in my actions ..please just take me at 
my word today.” Che’s self denigration and deeply- 
felt but characteristically understaded compassion 
for the “little mare” whom he struck in a moment 
of temper because it was moving too slowly due to 
weariness is an example of his deep humanity. That 
night he brought his men together. He talked of the 
difficult situation. “A human carcass” was the way 
he described his own condition. 





This contribution by the distinguished African Marxist 
appeared in the quarterly, The African Communists (No. 38 
Third Quarter, 1969). SS ae 7 
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“The episode of the little mare proves that at 
some moments I have lost control; that will be 
modified but the situation must weigh squarely on 
everybody and whoever does not feel capable of 
sustaining it should say so. It is one of those moments 
when great decisions must be taken; this type of 
struggle gives us the opportunity not only to turn 
ourselves into revolutionaries, the highest level of the 
human species, but it also allows us to graduate as 
men; those who cannot reach either one of these 
two stages should say so and leave the struggle.” 

This compassion, resilience and nobility of spirit 
was of course not unique to the Cuban struggle nor 
to the short-lived Bolivian campaign. It had its 
historical precedents in Russia, in China, in the 
Phillippines, in Vietnam, in Algeria, in Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe and many other countries in which 
men were forced to resort to arms to assert a people's 
right to freedam. And each of these struggle -some 
successful and some not—has thrown up its heroes 
both sung and unsung. 


His Internationalism 


Why then has Che Guevara more than anyone 
else become the symbol of the heroic guerilla amongst 
so many militants, particularly the student youth of 
the West? It is perhaps that in him is seen the 
special quality of internationalism which moves a 
man to sacrifice his life in any part of the world for 
any people who struggle for freedom and against 
imperialism? Che, the Argentinian, had already 
taken part in revolutionary struggles in Guatamala 
when he joined Castro’s band in Mexico. As one 
of the twelve who survived the seemingly impossible 
landing on the Cuban coast he marched into Havana 
at Castro’s side at the head of a victorious people’s 
army having proved himself a brilliant guerillla com- 
mander. Not for him what some might consider the 
well deserved reward of public office. He wrote to 
Castro in April 1965 a moving farewell letter in which 
he formally renounced his positions in the national 
leadership of the Cuban Communist Party, his 
post as minister, his rank as major and his Cuban 
citizenship. He proclaimed that his only ties were 
“which cannot be broken as appointments can”! He 
left Cuba with the feeling of fulfilling the most sacred 
of duties; to fight against imperialism wh>rever it 
may be’. Before his final Bolivian campaign he 

was ready to involve himself in Africa on the side of 
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the freedom forces. : 

In an age in which the virus of sectionalism and 
chauvinism infects even some sections of the inter- 
national working class movement and the Socialist 
world, this quality of internationalism, this assertion 
of the essential unity of man in the struggle 
against oppression and for true freedom and indepen- 
dence, is to be treasured. In the words of Fidel 
Castro, “National flags, prejudices, chauvinism, and 
egoism had disappeared from his mind and heart. 
And he was ready to shed his generous blood spont- 
aneously and immediately, on behalf of any 
people, for the cause of any people.” All 
hail then to the spirit that moved the volunteers in 
Spain, the Pomeroys in the Philippines, the Guevaras 
in Bolivia! 

Che’s internationalism and his virtuosity in the 
field of guerilla tactics and the art of commanding 
men are qualities which will continue to inspire revo- 
lutionaries. But Che was not only a practitioner-—a 
man who, in his words, risked his skin to prove his 
platitudes; he also made a notable contribution as a 
theorist of guerilla struggle in contemporary condi- 
tions. 


Contributions to Theory 


Generalising from the Cuban experience, in his 
book Guerilla Warfere, he stressed that one does 
necessarily have to wait for the classical revolutionary 
situation to arise; it can be created. He was critical 
of those who “feel the need to wait until, in some 
perfect way, all the required objective and subjective 
conditions are at hand”. These thoughts were part 
of the debate triggered off by the victory of the 
~ Cuban people and they no doubt helped to motivate 
his Bolivan dicision. 

Out-of-context and mechanical adherence to 
rigid formulae about the laws of revolution, regardless 
of changing conditions, had doubtlessly acted as an 
obstacle to revolutionary initiative by some vanguard 
parties and-had blunted their ability to recognise 
when the real morrent of struggle had arrived. The 
Cuban Revolution and one of its important theorists, 
Che Guevara, stimulated new thinking on this 
problem by revolutionaries everywhere but parti- 
cularly in Latin America. The fact that revolutionaries 
had taken to arms ina situation which seemed to 
fall short of the much distorted thesis of Lenin’s on 
the timing of an insurrection was not new. | Lenin’s 
thesis dealt with the problems of a general insurrec- 
tion and not the way in which a revolutionary 
organisation can by its political and organisational 
work help to create favourable objective conditions 
for the conquest of power. A , 

China ín the twenties did not presenta classical 
type revolutionary situation, yet no one can today 
question the correctness of the decision to take to 
arms in the protracted struggle which only saw final 
success in 1949. When the series of explosions 
heralded the small beginnings of armed struggle in 
Algeria in 1954, it would have been difficult to find 
the ingredients of an immediate insurrectionary situa- 
tion. When Amilcar Cabral and his colleagues of 
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the PAIGC decided to prepare for armed revolt in 
1959, they did so against the background of the 
brutal repression by the Portuguese of a dock- 
workers’ strike and not because a revolutionary 
breakthrough seemed imminent. 

The Cuban Revolution was in the same tradition. 
But like every other major social upheaval it has 
its own significance and its own lessons; it becomes 
part of the storehouse of revolutionary experience 
and revolutionary thought. For Latin America it 
was the watershed. Nothing thereafter could be the 
same again. 

lt was Che who articulated the growing impor- 
tance of the subjective factor in the quest for people’s- 
power. As such his influence in Latin America and 
on our own struggle was significant. In the discus- 
sions which preceded the decision to prepare for 
armed confrontation in South Africa, the Cuban 
Revolution and the writings of Che figured promi- 
nently. 

Thus, in the amalgam of experience and analysis 
which makes of Marxism a living guide to social 
action and not a petrified dogma, Che, who was proud 
to call himselfa Marxist and a Communist, has an 
honourable place. 

This is said advisedly and nota formal bow in 
the direction of propriety which precedes the awk- 
ward path of having to express reservations about 
aspects of his thesis so soon after his heroic self- 
sacrifice. J feel the need to say this is in itself a 
commentary on certain unhealthy features of some 
assessments of Che. š 

On the one hand, there is the ungenerous ten- 
dency to belittle his importance by paying homage 
to his courage but not treating critically and seriously 
his theoretical contributions. This : unbalanced 
treatment diminishes the man. On the other, there 


-is the emotion-packed pressure to guard one’s 


criticism lest one is accused of the lending volume 
to the babble from the enemy that Che’s physical 
elimination spells the permanent defeat of Bolivian 
resistance and the guerilla tactic as a form of struggle 
in Latin America. We must discard both of these 
straitjackets. 

At the end of the day, it is our capacity to build 
on the positive foundation and to reject the negative 
features of revolutionary activists and thinkers, 
which wil spell success. As- long as there is balance 
and honesty in our discussions, enemy gloating about 
miscalculations and mistakes is of little relevance. 
They will gain far more froma stubborn refusal of 
the revolutionary movement to discuss them openly 
and to draw the right lessons. Che’s Bolivian 
campaign needs to be examined in the light of these 
consideration. 


Bolivian Decision 


In the long run the Bolivian people will win their 
freedom and in one sense every act of resistance, 
whether prudent or not, will have contributed 
to this. The fact that he did not succeed (in the 
narrow sense, of course) does not provide a conclusive 
answer to the question whether his decision to begin 
was justified. War, like politics, is not the province 
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of certainty. “History,” said Karl Marx in a letter 
to Kugelmann, “would indeed be very easy to make 
if the struggle were taken up only on condition of 
infallibly favourable chances.’ Yet this truism does 
not imply that success or failure is governed purely 
by the laws of chance. An unfortunate or 
unexpected twist in a developing situation may 
radically influence the out-come but the course 
adopted must have its roots in the real 
situation and be guided by the scientific principles of 
revolutionary theory. 


Mechanical Application? 


Without detracting from the nobility of the parti- 
cipants I believe that we must express doubt about the 
correctness of Che Guevara’s Bolivian action. The 
question which presents itself immediately upon 
reading his Diaries is: was there not too mechanical 
an application of the correct proposition that the 
subjective factor can help stimulate or create insurrec- 
tionary conditions? 

Guerilla warfare is above all a political strugg'e 
by means which include armed activites. It cannot be 
won by soldiers alone. Armed groups, however heroic, 
have not the slightest chance of surviving in isolation 
from the general stream of political ferment and 
organisation in the country. It is clear from his 
writings, more particularly his Guerilla Warfare, that 
Che Guevara fully appreciated this. 

“For the individual guerilla warrior then, whole- 
hearted help from the local population is the basis 
on which to start—popular support is indispensible,” 
he says. He draws a contrast with a robber band 
which he says often possesses all the characteristics of 
a guerilla band but inevitable gets caught and 
wiped out because “they lack one thing, the support 
of the people.” And again. 

...‘the base and grounding of the guerilla is the 
people. One cannot imagine small armed groups, 
no matter how mobile and familiar with the terrain, 
surviving the organise persecution of a well-equipped 
army without this powerful assistance.” 

It is more than clear from a reading of his 
Diaries that the greatest obstacle to the survival of 
his guerilla group in Bolivia was its failure to win 
popular support and its almost complete and utter 
isolation from the Bolivian masses—peasantry and 
workers alike. Let Che himself speak. It becomes 
relevant to quote extensively from his Diaries on 
this point. 

“The Bolivians are fine, although they are few 
in number.” —Monthly Analysis, end of December 
1966. 

“A period of the beginning of the enemy counter- 
offensive which has been characterised up until now 
by: a) a tendency to establish control that would 
isolate us, b) a clamouring on a national and interna- 
tional level, c) total ineffectiveness up unitil now, 
d) mobilisation of the peasants.”—Monthly Analysis, 
end of March 1967. 

“...the isolation continues to be complete...the 
peasant base is still not being formed, although it 
seems that through planned terror, we can neutralise 
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most of them; support will come later. Not one 
person has joined up with us.” —-Monthly Analysis, 
end of April 1967. 

“The most important characteristics are,.. 2) a 
complete lack af incorporation of the peasants, 
although they are losing their fear of us and we are 
succeeding in winning their admiration. It’s a slow 
and patient task.” —Monthly Analysis, end of June 
1967. 

“The most important characteristics are: ...2) We 
continue to feel the lack of peasant incorporation. 
It isa vicious circle: to obtain this incorporation 
we need to carry out permanent action in populated 
territory, and todo this we need more men... 7) 
the army continues to be nil with respect to military 
tasks, but they are working on the peasants in a 
way that must not be underestimated, as they trans- 
form all the members of the community into infor- 
mers, whether by fear or by deceiving them with 
respect to our objective.” —Monthly Analysis, end of 
June, 1967. 

“The lack of incorporation of the peasants con- 
tinues to be felt, although there are some encouraging 
signs in the reception given to us by old peasant 
acquaintances.” — Monthly Analysis, end of July, 1967. 

“We continue without any incorporation on the 
part of the peasants, logical to understand if we take 
into account the little contact we have had with them 
in recent times.”—Monthly Analysis, end of August 
1967. 

“The characteristics are the same as those of last 
month, except that now the army is showing more 
effectiveness in action, and the mass of the peasants 
do not help us at all and have become informers.” 
— Monthly Analysis, end of September, 1967. 

“A pig was killed, sold by Sostenes Vargas, the 
only peasant who stayed in his house. The others 
flee when they see us.””—September 24, 1967. 

Thus, in the whole of this period, not a single 
peasant was inspired to come forward to bear arms. 
On the contrary, so wide was the gap between the 
guerilla band and the people around them that even 
the hope expressed at the end of April 1967 that they 
could be neutralised through terror and that support 
would come later, did not prove realistic. This was 
the sorry, demoralising and, for the guerilla, devasta- 
ting picture seven days before Che’s capture and 
murder. 


Mobilising the Masses 


The planned terror against the enemy forces had 
been on a relatively large and relatively successful 
scale. It was carried out with a skill which once 
again reflected Che’s virtuosity in this field. The 
first engagement occurred towards the second half of 
March 1967. Thereafter numerous engagements 
took place in which the enemy was badly punished 
(for example, four in April, three in May, two in 
June, three in July). The propaganda media of the 
enemy appear not to have avoided publicity about 
the presence of the guerillas and their exploits. If 
anything it tended to exaggerate their strength and 
made scrupulous admissions about their own losses 
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which in some of the battles were heavy. ak 

The masses of the peasants were, therefore, well 
aware of the presence of a guerrilla centre and of its 
exploits over a period of many months. Here was 
a practical demonstration of the guerilla centre’s 
capacity to deal blows against the enemy in organised 
armed confrontation. According to Che’s entry at 
the end of June 1967, “the guerilla legend grows and 
grows: we are now invincible supermen”, and at the 
end of July, “‘the legend of the guerilla is acquiring 
continental dimensions”. 

Despite all this, the peasants’ initial indifference 
developed into fear and finally into collaboration 
with the enemy. Che speculates in his Diaries about 
the reasons for the almost total shunning by the 
peasants of the guerilla and in many instances their 
positive hostility. Was it due to fear? Was it due 
to the fact that the peasants had been misled about 
the guerilla objects? 

Whatever the immediate cause may have been (and 
some extremely hard words are said by Che about 
the role of the Communist Party of Bolivia), one 
thing is crystal clear. The doctrine the masses will, 
in some spontaneous way, respond to an insurrec- 
tionary centre—a military foco- needs serious re- 
examination. The Bolivian campaign surely puts 
in grave doubt the over-generalised formulations that 
the injection of armed groups into a country in 
which there is severe repression will of itself (and 
subject mainly to the professional skill of the armed 
groups) slowly, in the words of Debray, “‘spread like 
an oil patch”. 

lam not here arguing a brief for the tradition- 
bound reluctance to concede the importance in some 
situations of actually establishing an armed centre as 
one of the vital steps in the all-round preparation for 
armed struggle. But this is a far cry from the thesis 
that a group of heroic partriots, most of them unfami- 
liar with the local terrain anã local dialect and without 
any roots amongst the people or proper contact with 
their organisations, can become the catalyst of revolu- 
tionary transformation. 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


The participants in Che’s group numbered just 
over forty. There was only a handful of Bolivians 
and the majority were freedom fighters from Cuba 
(17), Peru, Brazil and Argentina. 

The composition of the guerilla band must have 
contributed to the relative ease with which the enemy 
isolated it from the peasantry. This is of'course, not 
the first example of outsiders participating in freedom 
struggles and even playing a leading role. In his 
introduction to the Diaries, Fidel Castro draws spe- 
cial attention to the fact that in Latin America the 
internationalist tradition has historic roots and points 
to the names of Bolivia and its capital, Sucre, which 
were both named in honour of their first liberators 
who were Venezuelan. But_ Bolivia has witnessed 
one of the first attempts in more recent histury to 
initiate this sort of struggle by a group led and pre- 
dominated by outsiders. It is not a concession to 
“nationalism” or “the sectarian spirit” to question 
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whethér, especially in’ the early- stages, a guerilla 
group: should be predominantly non-indigenous in 
composition. Would this not make the already 
intricate: problem of achieving acceptance from the 
people far more complex and, in some cases, impos~ 
sible 

' The political terrain in which a revolutionary 
movement operates is given and is seldom, if ever, a 
reflection of the ideals of the advanced vanguard. 
Narrow nationalism, provincialism, regionalism, 
tribalism—these prejudices nurtured by objective 
conditions certainly constitute limitations on a 
people’s capacity to struggle. They have particular 
force in the modern era of imperialism and the bour- 
geois national State, one of whose characteristic 
historical features is the emergence of nationalism. 

This reality precludes the mechanical applica- 
tion of advanced principles of internationalism in 
many situations, not only in national struggles but 
in the working-class movement as well. Even after 
the capture of power, the historically rooted national 
differences have an important bearing on tactics. 
Lenin had this in mind when in ‘Left-Wing’ Com- 
munism he discussed the creation of a leading centre 
to replace the Second International. 

“Communists of every country should quite 
consciously take into account... the specific feature 
which (the) struggle assummes and inevitably must 
assume in each separate country in conformity with 
the peculiar features of its economics, politics, culture, 
national composition (Ireland, etc.), its colonies, 
religious divisions and so on and so forth ... We must 
clearly realise that such a leading centre cannot under 
any circumstances be built on stereotyped, mechani- 
cally equalised and identical rules of struggle. As 
long as national and state differences exist among 
peoples and countries — and these differences will 
continue to exist fora very long time even after the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has been established 
ona world scale—the unity of international tactics 
of the Communist working class movement demands, 
not the elimination of variety, not the abolition of 
national differences (that isa foolish dream at the 
present moment)... j 

“We must not regard what is obsolete for us as... 
being obsolete for the masses ... You must not sink 
to the level of the masses, to the level of the back- 
ward strata of the class.. That is incontestable. You 


- must tell them the bitter truth. You must call their 


bourgeois ‘democratic and parliamentary prejudices 
—prejudices. But at the same time you must soberly 
follow the actual state of class consciousness and 
preparedness of the whole class (not only its Com- 
munist vanguard), of all the toiling masses (not only 
of their advanced elements).” (emphasis in original) 

Particularly in that part of the world (and our 
experience of Africa confirms this) where oppression 
and manipulation by imperialism have wrought so 
much material and moral damage, there is an under- 
standable suspicion amongst large sections of the 
people against the “foreigner” and the outsider. This 
historically rooted prejudice is hypocritically exploited 
by imperialism and its local representatives to confuse 
the people and to undermine their resistance. The 
cry of “foreign agitator” is one of the oldest in the 
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book. Its impact ona ravaged people, especially 
where it can be superficially documented—as in 
Bolivia—must not be underestimated and tactics of 
struggle must take it into account. 

Even the vanguard group itself is not altogether 
and always free of this factor as appears, for example, 
from an entry in the Diaries on April 12, 1967: “A 
tendency to underestimate the Cubans was observed 
among the vanguard when Camba remarked that 
every day he has less confidence in the Cubans due 
to an incident with Ricardo.” 

A very pointed example of the need to accom- 
modate a movement’s tactics to the character of the 
struggle and to the reality of the political terrain is 
contained in Che’s Reminiscences of the Cuban 

` Revolutionary War. Inthe course of a tribute to the 
Guatamalan patriot, Julio Valle (El Patojo), Che 
mentions the fact that when El Patojo heard of 
the intended Cuban action he voluteered to join 
Castro’s band in Mexico. His offer was not accep- 
ted for the reason that “Fidel did not want to bring 
any more foreigners into that struggle for national 
liberation in which I had the honour to participate.” 
What developments have taken place in Latin 
America since then which would warrant a departure 
from the correct thesis which must obviously have 
been at the bottom of Castro’s decision in the case 
of El Patojo? 

This of course is no argument against patriots 
participating (even in leading capacities) in a life 
and death struggle outside the borders of their own 
country as Che did in Cuba or our own heroes are 
doing in Zimbabwe, Che says, “Each spilt drop of 
blood, in any country under whose flag one has 
not been born, is an experience passed on to others 
who suvive, to be added later to the liberation 
struggle of, his own country. And each nation 
liberated is a phase won in the battle for the libera- 
tion of one’s own country.” Absolutely true! But 
what is being discussed here are those tactics dictated 
by the predominant character of an existing situation 
which will most effectively organise and arouse an 
oppressed and often backward people to move in 
the direction of a conquest of power. 


African Struggle 


In our own struggle in Africa we have recently 
experienced some of the problems which face a 
guerilla in a relatively alien environment. The 
historic alliance between ZAPU and the ANC heral- 
ded the beginnings of large-scale guerilla operations 
in Zimbabwe in 1967. The armed units which 
engaged the enemy consisted of combined ZAPU- 
ANC freedom fighters. The common enemy facing 
both the South African and the Zimbabwe people 
is—more patently than elsewhere—one and the 
same. It is the white racialist regimes contiguously 
situated, acting in close cooperation and bolstered 
up by internal and external inmperialism. What 
is more, white South African troops were called into 
Zimbabwe by the Smith regime and formed the 
backbone of the enemy forces. 

__.. Despite all this, the leadership and composition of 
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the guerilla units reflected the reality of the struggle 
in Zimbabwe, the main content of which is the 
national liberation of the Zimbabwean people. The 
problem of establishing contact with the people and 
gaining their confidence and support would have been 
a thousand-fold more difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, if the units were led and numerically 
dominated by South African freedom fighters with 
no intimate knowledge of the local terrain, the 
people—their dialect, customs, habits, prejudices and 
so on. This is the experience of our fighting men 
and it relates to peoples facing not only the same 
enemy but having close ethnic, cultural and language 
ties. 

The collaboration which led to the combined 
operations between ZAPU and the ANC is, of course, 
an inspiring example of internationalism and African 
unity. It constitutes an important milestone in the 
struggle against a common enemy united by racialism 
and imperialism, But even within the borders of 
our own country — South Africa — we would 
seriously jeopardise the chances of successfully ini- 
tiating and sustaining guerilla operations if in the 
constitution of the fighting units we did not give 
sufficient weight to local, ethnic, national and 
territorial loyalties and factors. 

The unanswered question remains: Are there new 
objective conditions in Latin America as a whole 
and more specifically in Bolivia which render such 
factors obsolete for the mass people and not merely 
for the advanced vanguard? 


No Collaboration 


The Diaries are limited to short-hand narratives 
of daily events, short monthly summaries of progress, 
end brief memory-jogging reflections on certain 
trends and tendencies. Itis understandable, there- 
fore, that there is no mention in the Diaries of the 
factors which moved Che to choose Bolivia in pre- 
ference to some other territory for the launching of 
the guerilla centre. It seems clear, however, that 
none of the existing political organisations inside 
Bolivia (including the Communist Party of Bolivia) 
were formally consulted about the action. 

According to Fidel Castro, in the introduction, 
during the intial phase of preparation of the guerilla 
base, Che had depended mainly upona group of 
“discreet collaborators” who remained in the Bolivian 
Communist Party aftera split had occurred in it. 
According to Castro, it was due to deference to these 
collaborators that Che invited Mario Nonje, the 
General Secretary, to visit him in the camp, although 
Che was nota bit tympathetic towards him. This 


meeting took place on December 31, 1966. 


In the brief description contained in the Diaries, 
Che summarises the fundamental questions raised by 
Monje as. including an offer by him to resign from 
the leadership of the Party, obtain its neutrality to 
the guerilla struggle and bring cadres for it. But the 
condition raised by Monje that “the political and 
military leadership of the struggle would correspond 
to him as long as the revolution had a Bolivian 
environment”, was totally rejected. The entry read, 
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“I would be the military chief and would not accept 
ambiguities concerning this. Here the discussion 
turned into a stalemate and ended up in a vicious 
circle”. ' 

Castro asserts that Che’s consultations with the 
headof the Bolivian Communist Party wasin the 
nature ofa gesture and was unaccompanied by any 
expectation that useful collaboration could be esta- 
blished. In fact, in the monthly analysis at the end 
of December, Che does say that Monje’s attitude 
may “hold back developments” but goes on to sigh 
with relief that it would also “contribute...by releas- 
ing me of political entanglements”. 

This last comment is consistent with what appears 
to have been Che’s conviction that initially at any 
rate the military and political leadership ought to 
vest in the military or, atthe very least, that the 
military ought to be absolutely independent. Also, 
at the beginning the military band itself ought to 
avoid internal political organisation. On the Ian- 
uary 26, 1967, when the Bolivian Moises Guevara 
arrived to_join the group witha collegue, Che put 
forward the condition which included “group dis- 
solution...no political organisation yet, and the 
necessity to avoid polemics about national and inter- 
national discrepencies’’. 


Political and Military Leadership 


For us, this is an unfamiliar approach. In my 
article on Debray, there is a more detailed and critical 
analysis of the formulations on these questions which 
be claims reflect the thinking of Che. In the words 
of Debray: “In the phase preceding the seizure of 
power, the predominance of a political vanguard, the 
Party, over the military is not valid for Latin 
America” and “‘the people’s army will be the nucleus 
of the party and not vice versa”. Suffice it to say 
that in our continent such a proposition is rejected 
by all the liberation forces actually engaged in armed 
struggle including our own. The issue was dealt with 
succinctly and unambiguously by Cabral when he 
was asked: ‘‘Could you tell us briefly how the poli- 
tical and military leadership of the struggle is carried 
out?” 

The answer: “The political and military leadership 
of the struggle is one: the political leadership. We 
are political people and our Party, a political orga- 
nisation, leads the struggle in the civilian, political, 
administrative, technical and therefore also military 
spheres. Our fighters are defined as armed activists.” 
(Tricontinentol, No. 8, 1968) 

In any event, the almost complete isolation of the 
guerilla band from any Bolivian political movement 
or organisation (none of whom appear to have been 
a party to the decision to commence guerilla opera- 
tions) obviously contributed to the set backs suffered. 
On June 10, 1967, the entry reads: “The interesting 
thing is the Political upheaval in the country, fabul- 
ous numbers of pacts and counterpacts that are in 
the air, seldom have the possibility of catalysing the 
guerilla been seen so clearly.” And on July 14: 
“The government is disintegrating rapidly: too bad 
that we do not havea hundred more men at this 
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moment.” 

If the peasants are not ready to come forward, 
who would provide these men? Who in any case 
would be in a position to take full advantage of the 
ferment by all-round mobilisation of people in town 
and countryside? Surely the guerilla centre, in the 
initial period, had almost by definition neither the 
capacity nor the physical possibility of doing so. In 
addition, its contact with the outside world was so 
tenuous (a few documents and the government radio) 
that it would be quite unable to either weigh up the 
full signifinance of these events or to form a balanced 
judgement on what is to be done in the country 
as a whole. 

These questions are “‘irrelevant’’ only to one who 
believes that mobilisation and response is generated 
exclusively by the exploits of the guerilla. Surely 
the existence of a political leadership, intimately 
connected with the guerilla centre and able to mobilise 
the masses, is of vital importance, 

Historians with all the facts in their possession 
will, no doubt, form their judgement on the unhappy 
relationship between the guerilla band and the Com- 
munist Party of Bolivia. One aspect however calls for 
comment: ifin truth no genuine revolutionary or- 
ganisation exists either willing or capable of throwing 
itself into this sort of struggle, this is an important 
factor in deciding whether conditions are ripe in that 
country to embark upon armed struggle. 

These reflections, provoked by reading of Che’s 
Diaries, touch on a number of vital problems of 
armed struggle to which our whole Movement is 
committed in Southern Africa. The problems con- 
nected with this struggle, its relationship with other 
forms of political activity, the need to give the 
military struggle a correct political content, our 
capacity to provide correct political guidance to the 
majority of workers and peasants who by the very 
nature of things cannot directly participate in the 
initial phases of guerilla warfare—these are problems 
which are not academic exercises. Their correct 
solution can make the difference between success and 
failure, between real and a hollow victory. 

Historically speaking, what adds to the tragedy of 
Che’s murder is that because he was such an honest, 
devoted and committed revolutionary fighter and 
thinker, the Bolivian experiences may well have 
evoked in him a further assessment of some of these 
problems, whose correct solution is vital to the revo- 
lutionary movement everywhere. 
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PRISON MEMOIRS 


A Murderer with a Difference 
SHER JUNG 


E was a graduate from the 

Punjab University and was 

given to flattering pretensions. 
He wrote poetry, so he thought, 
and made me a frequent victim by 
inflicting on me the results of 
his mental labours. And 
“labours” they were, no whit 
different than those involved in 
a messy abortion: his poems were 
brazen imitation of Iqbal, only 
mutilated and made ugly in the 
effort to conceal this blatant fact. 

I would read his stuff with 
affected interest and compare his 
muse with that of Iqbal. The 
idiot never realised the joke; 
instead, he took it for a compli- 
ment. My “appreciation” of 
his “work” made him apprecia- 
tive of my own efforts in self- 
education and, consequently, we 
established between the two of 
us, a sort of “mutual admiration 
club”. I would praise his poems 
and call him the coming Iqbal, 
and receive in return all the books 
without being censored. 

This wonderful arrangement 
enabled me to get books on any 
subject under the sun, provided 
the word “revolution? did not 
occur on the title page, and the 
book was not by an author he 
was prejudiced against. He 
would, ‘for instance, pass all the 
classical works on philosophy, 
history, economics and political 
science, but would not permit 


_ any book on “Industrial Revolu- 


tion”, He had no objection in 
giving me the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and, for the matter 
of that, even of Sorel (on Viol- 
ence), but he would withhold all 
the books by H. G. Wells who, 





The first instalment of these Prison 
Memoirs by the well-known revolu- 
tionary in the struggle against British 
rule appeared in MAINSTREAM, 
November 22, 1969. 5 
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-on the scene. 


according to his information, had 
written something derogatory 
(what it was and where written, 
he did not know) about the pro- 
phet Mohammed. The other 
writers he did not like were 
Laski and Freud. Why Laski? 
He never explained it. But Freud 
— yes! His writings (as he was 


told on authority by someone he 
knew) consisted of nothing but 
stark pornography. The author 
most hated by him was Havelock 
Ellis, His “Studies”, according 
to him (though he never read 
them), were another version of 
Kamasutra, an illustrated edition 
of which he had in his posses- 
sion. 

His ignorance was colossal 
and so was his vanity; the lazi- 
ness of his mind surpassed both. 
But they were helpful factors the 
more formidable looking and dry- 
to-read a book, the easier it was 
to get it through him. He would 
pose as if he had read the book 
earlier and mark it as “‘unobjec- 
tionable” without even so much 
as turning its pages. 

Who says that human failings 
are always bad? 


ul z 


T was at this stage of my 
honey-mooning with Yahya 
that Nabibux again appeared 
He was working 
in those days with Yahya as a 
convict-clerk. This coveted posi- 
tion, I am sure, he must have 
wrangled by tickling the vanity of 
the counterfeit poet. It was in 
this capacity that, one afternoon, 
he visited my cell, bringing with 
him a parcel of books that had 
arrived for me. 

He looked different. Sore, 
withdrawn, cantankerous — the 
poor chap had changed for the 
worse since I saw him last. His 
ears seemed to have grown even 
more small and thin, his lips 
more pendulous and thick, and his 
face a deeper. prune of winkles, 
expressively cynical from years of 
unsavoury work. On the whole 
he looked more of a scarecrow, 
and to boot, a clown flaunting the 
mask of borrowed authority. 

Poor, unfortunate man! His 
sufferings had dragged him down 
to a sub-human level. He came 
from a good home; had had 
the privilege of university educa- 
tion; and must have been a 
bright boy full of humour and 
innocent pranks. But now he 
was a discarded piece of human 
wreckage, a monstrosity of mental 
aberration, 


* * *- 


Prisons create a “civilization” 
of their own. And, in this civili- 
zation the truths and Jaws in the 
validity of which we believed for 
centuries, are turned upside down. 
Good becomes Evil and Evil 
Good, and a stage comes when 
both lose their identity in the 
morass of bubbling pain, dehu- 
manising and choking. Anyone 
who, under the extreme condi- 
tions of prison life, manages to 
prove himself human or inhuman 
is not necessarily the onc who 
can also prove the same outside, 
and the reverse roles are equally 
possible. 

It needed the genius of a 
Tolstoy to depict the workings of 
a prisoner’s mind. He saw and 
made his readers see, the misery 
of people broken down by puni- 
tive slavery, becoming barren in 
thoughts and feelings, and, at the 
same time, intense. It is not, 
and rightly so, the shackled limbs 
of the deportees that haunt the 
mind of the Tolstoyan hero as he 
escorts them on their journey to 
Siberia: it is the face of the 
sleeping youth by the dripping 
sanitary bucket. It is not the 
lack of air that chokes his impri- 
soned narodnik and finally induces 
him to commit suitide: it is the 
whiff of fresh air—a conversation 
with a new prisoner—which 
suddenly makes him realize how 
hopelessly lost he is to the world. 
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Tolstoy knew everything but 
he knew many things wrongly. 
The fug and decay spread out in 
_ life, he knew, are concentrated in 
prisons and are changed into 
misery. Misery again, he knew 
and correctly so, is evil; but he 
wrongly thought that evil could 
be overcome by accepting it hum- 
bly and tolerating it patiently. 

He was a great writer, a poet 
of realistic epics in comfortable 
prose. But he could not stand 
his own greatness and, to atone 
for it, he made himself into an 
unbearable apostle. His teach- 
ings, though impeccable and on 
the whole, useful, are often as 
platitudinous as they are para- 
doxical. He suffered for the 
mouse in the cat’s claws, as well 
as for the cat missing its dinner. 


FOR A PLACE IN THE SUN 


Germany has little world 
political experience and the weight 
of Asia and Africa has increased 
in relation to Europe, he writes. 
He wants a world policy for West 
Germany, nota world power 
policy. But West Germany has 
no political model to export to 
the Third World. though its trade 


unions can help these coun-. 


tries. 

He wants the tensions in these 
regions to be eased and for this 
wants a stop on delivery of arms 
to these regions by West Germany. 
But this policy did not prevent 
West Germany from delivering 
arms to both Israel and Pakis- 
tan. 

He has no objection to these 
countries developing relations 
with East Germany. In any case, 
he does not want to carry abroad 
to other continents “our internal 
German disputes and problems”. 
But he will resist blackmail by 
others. “If a government is of 
the opinion that it will geta 
better commodity or better credits 
in East Berlin, it should do so,” 
he says. 

Brezhnev said, while on a visit 
to East Berlin in 1967, that the 
Federal Government had hidden 
a great stone in its outstretched 
hand. Brandt says that West 
Germans are happily out of the 
political Stone Age. 

This is not quite true. Only 
a half of the eagle that carries the 
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And he mitigated his suffering by 
trying to convert the cat to 
vegetarianism and the mouse to 
charity. Surelya more humane 
though less human device— but 
that is what his teachings boil 
down to. 

He suffered with muzhiks but, 
at the same time, quite obviously, 
shared the pleasure of his heroes 
(mostly princes and feudual lords) 
in bounding a miserable rabbit or 
sniping at French soldiers. He 
exposed evil as no one else had, 
and yet laid down injunctions 
not to resist it. He created great 
literature and yet sought to 
belittle greater literature—he 
thought both Shakespeare and 
Goethe over-rated. 

e Was this hanghtiness 
modesty, arrogance or humility? 


( Continued from page 15 ) 


olive branch in its beak is visible. 
The other half—particularly the 
claws—remains in the - dark. 
What the world is concerned 
about is this darker side. On 
this Brandt cannot say much. 
He may want to atone for the 
past and take his country to a 
new haven. But a half of his 
countrymen think different- 
ly. The mistrust is multiplying. 


or 


İt was, of course, both. And 
this dichotomy of his nature 
became more glaring wben he 
discarded his princely robe in 
favour of a muzhik smock—of 
course, a costly and well-tailored 
one. Since I was (and still am) 
incapable of producing a War 
and Peace, could not be haughty; 
and since ] could not pretend to 
be humble when faced with evil, 
Thad no right to be arrogant. 
His humility and modesty were 
even more irritating to me: they 
smacked of flagellation when 
genuine; otherwise they served as 
a cloak for his pride. 

‘I could learn nothing from 
him; he had nothing to teach 
me. The lesson is that one 
should be humble—but not to 
impress others or to escape a 
bully. One should be genuinely 
humble in the richness of one’s 
mind and in the courage of one’s 
faith. I did not learn this lesson 
from books, but from the stones, 
bricks and iron-gratings that 
stood between me and life for a 
seeming eternity. My response 
to that lesson might have been 
slower if had not been assisted 
by the thugs and _ cut-throats 
of the prison administration. 


(To be Continued ) i 
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A LETTER FROM MANCHESTER 
( Continued from page 16) 


Like the Aryans, the British 
people have also raised a wail 
around them, so as not to be 
contaminated by those whom 
they have ruled. But there is 
an exception: while the proud 
Aryans finally got so mixed up 
with the non-Aryans that they 
acepted the gods of the latter 
as their own, the British kept 
themselves rigidly aloof. Kipling’s 
“twain could never meet” 
was nota myth, but a stark 
reality. 

“Do you regret that, notwith- 
standing two hundred years of 
British rule, you took nothing 
from India to make it a part of 
your culture?” I asked one of 
the professors here. No, he 
did not think so, but he was 
surprised why he never thought 
-about the question himself. 


Yes, there are some who 
think still that Gandhi was a 
great man, and there is the 
Hippy song “Hare Krishna, Hare 
Ram”, playing every night in the 
flat next to where I stay, Forster’s 
Passage to India still decorates 
the sitting rooms of British 
intellectuals, and in the British 
museum stand mute witnesses of 
what was once the noon-tide of 
the empire: the Kushan statues, ` 
the columns of 14th century 
Hindu temples, the Mughal 
turbans and the precious dia- 
monds of the Deccan. 

But, for the vast majority, 
India has faded out, across the 
oceans, with her teeming millions, 
for all time. Yet, England lives 
in our memory—the tribute that 
the conquered perhaps go on 
paying to the ex-conqueror! 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 


- Puppets Imperilled 
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HE massive demonstration in 

the United States should 

have convinced Nixon and 
Agnew that the so-called silent 
majority is against their policy 
of a limited war in Vietnam. 
Nixon may have silenced his 
Congressional critics, temporarily 
at least, but the revelation of the 
kind of war which the Americans 
are waging in South Vietnam, 
will convince them that the conti- 
nuation of the Vietnam war poses 
a threat to American institutions 
itself. i 

The formidable growth of the 
industry-military complex, the 
growing links between Pentagon 
and the defence industries, whose 
profits are dependant on the 
orders placed by the war machine, 
caused concern even to Eisen- 
hower himself, and those links 
have grown over the years. The 
armament lobby in the Congress 
is extremely powerful and the 
- Pentagon is slowly becoming an 
independent entity escaping from 
even the financial control of the 
Congress. 


Frustrated Ambition 


But the growing power of the 
military-industrial complex is only 
a facet of the situation, the other 
and equally significant is the 
emergence of the army in Vietnam 
as a political force. The army is 
for the continuation of the war, 

. with every lull in fighting its 
hopes of victory are raised, and it 

- is likely to agree with Nixon and 
Agnew that the dissenters and 
protesters are giving comfort to 

- the enemy in Vietnam and thus 
stabbing the brave G-I in the 
field in the back. 

This frustrated ambition of 
the generals can be turned against 
democratic institutions; it is a 

` possibility that politicians fighting 
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a colonial war cannot ignore. The 
subversion of democratic institu- 
tions by ambitious generals is a 
enough phenomenon; 
in Algeria, for example, where 
France faced a situation similar 
to what America is facing in 
Vietnam today, the generals were 
planning and plotting to over- 
throw the Government. . In 
Roman times, it was the generals 
in the field who subverted the 
Republic and made the Senate 
into an ornaments. England was 
always suspicious of standing 
armies, and rightly too, for they 
constituted a threat to democratic 
institutions. 


Nazi Savagery © 


The American army in Vièt- 
nam today is the greatest threat 
to civil liberties in America. Al- 
ready divisional commanders from 
Vietnam are . being appointed to 
command the internal security 
forces, and the methods learned 
in fighting the rural guerillas will 
be used in fighting the urban 
guerillas. The police in the cities 
with their own tanks are not only 
as heavily equipped as any field 
army, but they have also been 
given intensive training in fighting 
guerillas street by street. 

And the army in Vietnam is 
becoming as ferocious and savage 
as the Nazi stormtroopers. The 
shooting of a Vietnamese by a 
Green Beret squad was by no 
means an isolated event, innume- 
rable incidents like that take 
place almost every week. No 
wonder the Central Intelligence 
Agency was not willing to allow 
its operators to testify. 

Even more shocking was the 
revelation that in March 1968 a 
platoon of an American airborne 
division had murdered in cold 
blood over 500 men, women and 


children. The brutality and 
savagery of the goons with guns 
in their hands has shocked Ameri- 
can public opinion, but what is 
really shocking is that for over 
18 months there was complete 
silence over this massacre, which 
deserves to rank with the German 
war crimes in Europe. 

The incident as narrated by 
the survivors appears extremely 
simple. Their village was in the 
zone which was under the control 
of the Vietcong, but none of the 
villagers had been active in the 
anti-American campaign in any 
way. One morning, an American 
platoon under Lt William Calley 
Jr arrived at the village in the 
early hours of the morning. At 
6 a.m. they opened à heavy artil- 
lery barrage which lasted over an 
hour. Then they entered the 
village and forced the villagers to 
come out of their houses and 
deliberately and systematically 
demolished the houses—the brick 
houses with dynamite and the 
wooden houses with fire. The 
villagers: were not told what the 
village as a whole was guilty of, 
they were unarmed and there was 
not even a Vietcong amongst them. 
The Americans did not explain 
or question, they did not have 
even an interpreter to communi- 
cate with the villagers. 


Gunned Down 


After destroying the village, 
the villagers numbering over 600 
were broken into three groups 
according to the three cluster of 
houses. Then on an order from 
Lt Calley they were just gunned 
down. There were survivors, 
those who were hidden by the 
pile of dead bodies managed to 
escape death. The Amcricans 
after murdering them did not 
want to check whether there were 
any survivors nor did they bury 
the dead. They left the area and 
returned to the base. 

It was left to the survivors to 
bury their dead and after a week 
they informed the provincial 
Governor of what had happened, 
and be, believing that it was the 
result of an artillery barrage, 
did nothing. Moreover, the vil- 
lage was in the American zone of 
operation where his writ did not 
run. 
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Even after the matter received 
wide publicity the army and the 
Pentagon have kept mum, even 
after pictures of the massacre had 
been published. Neither women 
nor children were spared. An 
army photographer who kept 
silent all these months said, “I 
remember this man distinctly 
hoiding a small child in the arm 
and another child in the other 
arm...Then all of a sudden a 
burst of fire and they were cut 
down.” 


Strange Silence 


It was not that the White 
House was not informed. An 
ex-GI who was revolted by what 
he had heard, after his discharge 
in December 1968, wrote to 
Nixon, Laird, Rogers, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and 20 Congress- 
men in April. Their strange silence 
over what happened at My Lai 
village is surprising, obviously 
the incident at My Lai was not 
unprecedented; many My Lais 
are there in the American cup- 
board. 

It is these Nazi methods of 
terror in which tne American 
stormtroopers are being taught 
in Vietnam, that is causing con- 
cern to Americans. For what 
can be done in Vietnam, can 
equally be done inthe United 
States when the army and police 
are pitched against blacks strug- 
gling to liberate themselves, and 
dissenters who have already been 
dubbed as traitor. The colonial 
war at home can be as nasty and 
brutal as the colonial war abroad 
and the methods of barbarism 
knows no frontiers of race and 
colour. 

While the Americans may ex- 
press their shock, President Thieu 
has been forced into a situation 
where he has to take some action. 
In normal times and normal cir- 
cumstances he may not have in- 
convenienced his masters in 
Washington, but his tenure of 
power is being challenged in 
Saigon, and if he allows his allies 
to get away with mass murder 
his position will be further 
weakened. , 

In Parliament a group of op- 
position members led by General 
Tran Van Don and supported by 
General “Big Minh” from the 
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_ outside, has challenged his autho- 
“rity. General Don speaking on 


behalf of his party—the National 
Safety Front—declared that all 
progressive citizens of South Viet- 
nam should realize that the policy 
of relying on the West had failed. 
For Vietnam to survive, it must 
follow neither Communism nor be 
linked with the “Free World”, but 
follow genuinely Vietnamese way. 
It should be neither to the right 
nor to the left, but be the middle 
way, He proposed the abolition 
of arbitrary meassures, a policy 
favouring the underprivileged 


classes, heavy taxation on war pro- | 


fiteers and landlords, and austeri- 
ty for all. 

General Minh, while agreeing 
with the policy statement went 
even further. He declared him- 
self ready for the unity of the 
Vietnamese people if they wanted 
to unite. And went on to say that 
for the success of the Paris talks 
two conditions were necessary; 
the Vietnamese should negotiate 
directly without the Americans 
and, secondly, the representative 
of Saigon junta should be a 
genuine representative of the 
South Vietnamese people. 


Junta Cornered 


Minh, therefore, implicitly 
declared that the present repre- 
sentatives did not represent any- 
body but themselves and only 
the Vietnamization of the talks 
could. lead to success. This is in 
direct contradiction of Nixon’s 
stand, who wants the Vietnamiza- 
tion of the war but not of the 
talks. 

Thieu could not ignore the 
challenge. Speaking the day 


after Minh’s declaration, he said, 
“I would rather be the saviour 
of the country than the president 
of the Republic, and I would 
do everything in my power to 
save the country from disaster. 
If the country does not want me, 
I will resign.” Thieu was using 
the resignation as a threat against 
the Opposition which had tabled 
a vote of no confidence. General 
Don and Minh are planning to 
create a large political force to 
support their third force. 


New Grouping 


Simultaneously, a new group- 


: Ing which has peace, independence 


and neutrality for its programme, 
and which is attached neither to 
the Front nor to the Junta, has 
declared its determination to 
fight against the phantoms in 
Saigon and support any move- 
ment which is for the free deter- 
mination by the Vietnamese 
people of their future. In Paris 
the Liberation Front has declared 
its willingness to negotiate with 
a peace cabinet headed by General 
Minh. 

General Minh’s entry’ into 
politics after a year of silence is 
a matter of concern for the Junta. 
He is one of the few soldiers 
who is acceptable to the Front 
as a negotiating partner. In 
order to safeguard his position, 
Thieu will be forced to protest 
strongly over My Lai, he can 
ignore it only at his peril. 
American brutality, therefore, 
may imperil the position of their 
puppets in Saigon, who have been 
shown incapable of defending 
Vietnamese citizens against 
American savagery. 
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PAKISTAN 


Yahya ‘Khans Dilemma 


TAPAN DAS 


HE majority of the people of 
T Pakistan were not surprised 
at the announcement of law 
Minister, A.R. Cornelius that 
Martial Law would not be 
scrapped till the end of 1970, and 
that the elections will not be held 
before the spring of 1971. At 
the same time, they have not 
ruled out the possibility of a 
dramatic overthrow ofthe Ad- 
ministration headed by General 
A.M. Yahya Khan before the end 
of the next year. 

The delay, in fact, the inability 
of Yahya Khan to offer a consti- 
tution to his countrymen have 
many intriguing aspects. The 
irony of it is that this delay on 
the plea of giving considered 
thoughts to the various problems 
pertaining to the proposed consti- 
tution is adding more and more 
difficulties in his way and making 
him less and less acceptable to the 
people. 

The appointment of a new 
Election Commissioner and the 
fanfare about enrolment of voters 
‘have failed to satisfy the people 
who are now clamouring for a 
speedy end to the stalemate. The 
delay has also antagonised the 
50,000 West Pakistani troops 
pitted against the hostile 78 
million East Pakistanis. 


Cruel Challenge 


The President and the Election 
Commissioner have jointly ad- 
vised all the political parties what 
they ought to do in their own 
interest. But, they still lack a 
suitable basis which would induce 
the people to go to the polling 
booths. 

’ This is the most cruel chal- 
lenge the people have posed be- 
fore the Martial Law Administra- 
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tion. Should Yahya Khan fail to 
fulfil the expectations of the 
people, he must prepare himself 
to go down in the pages of Pakis- 
tani history as one of the most 
notorious so far to rule the coun“ 
try. 

The problem of framing a 
constitution has assumed serious 
proportions. The peopleare now 
in a defiant mood over the ques- 
tions of regional autonomy, break- 
ing up the One Unit system, and 
representation to the future con- 
stituent assembly on population 
basis. The East Pakistanis, con- 
stituting 56 per cent of the popu- 
lation, are determined to secure 
elections on population basis, 
since it would enable them to 
get control over the citadel of 
power in Rawalpindi. 


Entrenched Bureaucracy 


The demand for full provincial 
autonomy to East Pakistan with 
the Centre retaining only Defence, 
Communications and Foreign 
Affairs, has been fiercely contend- 
ed by the West Pakistanis. The 
entrenched West Pakistani bureau- 
cracy, which has enjoyed the 
taste of power for a long time and 
has amased enormous wealth, is 
dead set against any concession 
by Yahya Khan to the East 
Pakistanis. 

The President, too, realises 
that the Army would not oblige 
him without having its say in any 
major decision likely to be taken. 
His dilemma is that while he 
cannot permit the Army to dis- 
play its differences openly, he 
could not accept his humiliation 
by the Army before the people, 
both of which tarnish his image 
irreparably. 

The President also foresees the 


people’s reaction which will con- 


. temptuously reject any decision 


to be forced on them by the 
Army. Sandwiched between 
these two, Yahya Khan has no 
option left but to strain his nerves 
for inventing a “just” solution. 
But the absence of promptness 
in devising a solution can only 
drive the country into the throes 
of another serious crisis. 

The long experience of denial 
and deprivation have made the 
East Pakistanis more tolerant and 
have provided them with many a 
convincing argument which 
cannot just be brushed aside. 
They have made it know that 
there is a justification in their 
demand for autonomy which, for 
all practical purposes, is just short 
of independence. 

Step-motherly attitude to- 
wards the eastern wing, creation 
of a semi-colony there, glaring 
disparities in the developmental 
progress, and discrimination in 
the appointments to the Centra] 
Services, are only a few to be 
mentioned among many striking 
factors. These acts of the West 
Pakistanis have made their resent- 
ment take the form of an anti- 
West-Pakistani hysteria among 
the bitter East-Pakistanis. 

The President is, however, 
a prisoner in the hands of the 
Army with a majority of West 
Pakistanis in it. The West 
Pakistanis would never reconcile 
to the demand for autonomy and 
election on population basis. 
According to some, any proposal 
which puts the ‘‘dirty East 
Pakistanis” in a dominant posi- 
tion, will be torn to pieces by the 
West Pakistanis. The capitalists, 
who control the bureaucracy in 
Pakistan, are haunted by the fear 
of losing everything if East 
Pakistan is lost for their rapacious 
exploitation, 

The Army, similarly, is fully 
aware of the fact that without 
squeezing an enormous wealth 
out of Hast Pakistan, keeping 
their rifles well-oiled would be 
an impossible task. The East 
Pakistanis are also determined to 
fight tooth and nail any further 
attempt to snatch their bread 
away for an Army in which they 
count no more than five per cent. 
It is now a well-known fact that 
Pakistan spends a huge amount 
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of money on defence, and a 
bulk- of it is gathered from the 
East Pakistanis. 

The West Pakistanis, accord- 
ing to some reports, may be 
willing to offer parity in represen- 
tation, that is, equal number of 
legislators from the two wings. 
The President is not fully agree- 
able to this idea for the reason 
that itis not only an imperfect 
suggestion, but also a harmful 
one. He would be prepared to 
take the risk of giving autonomy 
to East Fakistan against the un- 
acceptable proposal for election 
on parity basis. Elections on 
parity basis, he counsels, entai!s 
the danger of a complete blow-up 
` of the ties between the two wings, 
with the ground-work being laid 
for the eventual disintegration of 
the western wing itself. 


Explosive Situation 


Judging the objective condi- 
tions, independent observers have, 
however, pointed out that an 
explosive situation already exists 
in Pakistan and the recent actions 
of the students, peasants and 
workers are only symptomatic 
of the pressures beneath. The 
situation is being increasingly 
aggravated by the fast deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions. 

The spark of agitation which 
was first kindled on September 
17 by the East Pakistan students, 
has kept ablaze the growing 
upsurge in other sections of the 
toiling masses. The students 
boldly defied the regulations of 
the Martial Law Administration 
. and marched through the streets 
of Dacca heroically. All the 
persuasions and threats were 
of no avail. The six student 
leaders, who were convicted by 
the Government, had ultimately 
to be pardoned. 

Chronic food shortage in East 
Pakistan has also brought the 
poor peasants, workers and 
middle-class people into the 
streets. This spectacle of soli- 
darity has not only become a 
nightmare for the Administration 
but has also numbered its days. 

- The industrial workers in 
West Pakistan by their resolve to 
fight for their demands have 
paralysed work in several factories. 
The labourers have remained as 
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implacable as the students in spite 
of the Administration’s concilia- 
tory gestures. The Martial Law 
regime has taken afew measures 
like the restoration of their rights 
to strike and fixing up of national 
minimum wages for theskilled and 
unskilled workers. Despite these 
the workers have shown prefer- 
ence for strikes and are concen- 
trating on building up their organi- 
sations as weapons to fight for the 
redressal ‘of their grievances. 

The situation is more tense in 
the politically articulate East 
Pakistan. The one-sixth of the 
total of Pakistan’s three-lakh 
strong Army are treated as foreig- 
ners by the hostile East Pakistanis. 
West Pakistan, which is 1,000 
miles away from the East, can 
only blame its lot for not being 
able to send a few American-made 
tanks to “crush the agitation” in 
the East. 

Tanks cannot be used freely 
in East Pakistan on its flooded 
doughy lands. Ironically, floods 
are the creation of the West 
Pakistani rulers who have stub- 
bornly so far refused to allocate 
an annual expenditure of a few 
crores of rupees for checking the 
disastrous floods. 


Power Tussle 


While this is the situation on 
the surface, story of a grim power 
tussle has developed recently in 
the backstage of Pakistan’s top 
military hierarchy. Yahya Khan’s 
position was made vulnerable on 
a number of counts, with the 
main challenge coming from the 
former Air Marshal and the 
present West Pakistan Governor, 
Noor Khan. 

Yahya Khan has extricated 
himself from an immediate danger 
to his position by appointing 
Noor Khan as Governor of West 


Pakistan. According to Yahya 
Khan’s calculations, a sizable 
section in the Air Force and 


Army had ganged up behind 
Noor Khan and were prepared 
to take sides if the latter attempt- 
ed a take-over. 

Noor Khan, who belongs to 
West Punjab, had an edge over his 
chief, Yahya Khan — a Pushto- 
speaking Pathan — who is at a 
discount in the armed forces. The 
former Air Marshal has also 


considerable support from the 
well-entrenched bureaucracy do- 
minated by the Punjabis. 
Majority of the younger 
officers in all the three important 
services, according to available 
information, lent their full 
support to Noor Khan. Above 
all, Noor Khan is stated to be 
in an advantageous position 
because of being a Sunni Muslim, 
while Yahya Khan is a Shia, who | 
are in a minority. This issue 
assumes a special significance for 


the religiously fanatic West 
Pakistanis. 
Staunch Supporte: s 

Noor Khan, who bas been 


removed from the important post 
of Deputy Chief Martial Law 
Administrator, observers feel, 
has still some of his staunch 
supporters left in the armed forces 
whom he aspires to rally round 
against Yahya Khan. 

These factors are clear mani- 
festations of the weakness of 
Yahya Khan. Fissures in the 
ranks of the Army are the worst 
that the President can imagine. 
It is in this context that his well- 
wishers argue that the present 
stalemate in the political situation 
must be ended immediately, and 
it could be done only by breaking 
fresh grounds. , 

In the present complicate 
and hostile atmosphere, Yahya 
Khan, they say, has two options 
before him—providing ad hoc 
economic measures and massive 
injection of aid into Fast Pakistan 
or allowing a blow-up by experi- 
menting with elections. 

Ordering elections is the only 
potential work that the President 
can do. This undoubtedly in- 
volyes serious problems. Many 
ideas regarding the constitutional 
framework which would provide 
the basis for the elections might 
be passing through his brain 
like the different shades of colours 
ina kaleidoscope without, how- 
ever, giving him an opportunity 
to choose the one that suits him 
the best. 

According to various sugges- 
tions already made to him, 
there are proposals for holding 
polls twice in the course of 
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AN APPRAISAL 


Gajendragadkar Committee on BHU 


S. N. VARMA 


TS President of India, in his 


capacity as the Visitor of. 


the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity, appointed an Enquiry 
Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr P.B. Gajendragadkar. 
Other members of the committee 
were Justice V.S. Desai, Professor 
S.K. Bose and Professor R.C. 
Mehrotra. Sri R.K. Chhabra 
worked as the Secretary to the 
Committee. 

The terms of reference ofthe 
Committee were “to inquire into 
the recent state of unrest and 
agitation in the University and to 
make such recommendations as 
may be considered necessary or 
expedient 
situation and for improving the 


l general tone of discipline and law 


and order in the University.” 

The Committee received 215 
memoranda and 137 witnesses 
were examined in camera at 
Varanasi and at New Delhi. The 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr A.C. Joshi, 
was examined for five hours. 


Fears Expressed 


Section 5(3) of the BHU 
Act empowers the Vice-Chancel- 
lor or his ‘representative to be 
present at the, proceedings when 
other witnesses were to be 
examined. Some witnesses ex- 
pressed fears of being victimized 
by the University if they gave 
evidence in the presence of the 
University representative and 


' wanted an assurance that they 


would not be victimized. The 
Committee was unable to meet 


their request. To quote the 
Committee: 
“In fact, one witness hol- 


ding a senior and responsible 
position: on the academic staff 


. of the University actually appea- 
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for . remedying the ` 


red before us to give evidence at 
our request; but before we could 
put any questions to him, he 
turned to the University repre- 
sentative and then to us and said 
he was not prepared to give 
evidence unless he was given an 
assurance either by the Committee 
or by the Vice-Ceancellor or by 
the Visitor that he will not be 
exposed to any risk or harassment 
in consequence of the statements 
which he might make in reply 
to our questions, Since we were 
not in a position to satisfy this 
condition, we did not embarrass 
him by asking any question.’* 
To quote the Committee 
further: “During the time that 
we were recording evidence, it 
became gradually clear that there 
was an atmosphere of fear prevail- 
ing in the University Campus 
and persons who would other- 
wise have liked to give evidence 
were not having courage enough 
to do so, because they were afraid 
if they gave evidence against the 
administration, they might be 
victimized. We reognize that this 
conclusion is very unfortunate, 
but we thought we would be 
failing in our duty if we did not 
record it at this stage.” (p. 10) 
This failure to tackle the 
victimization fear by the Enquiry 
Committee raises important 
points. When the Committee 
calls a witness and does not put 
any question to him because the 
Committee is unable to guarantee 
against victimization and other 
witnesses who harbour such fears, 
feel that they are not in a position 
to tell the truth, the point that 


arises is whether such a Commi-. 





1 Report of the Banaras Hindu 
University Inquiry Committee, 
July 1969, New Delhi; p. 9. 


ttee can arrive at true findings 
and give sound and balanced 
recommendations? 

When the procedure itself is 
defective, findings are likely to 
be tainted resulting in unbalanced 
recommendations. Most of us 
feel that ends of justice would 
have been met (so far as the 
Enquiry Committee is concerned) 
if the Committee was framed 
under the Commission of Inquiry 
Act, 1952, and not under the 
BHU Act as has been done in 
the case of the present enquiry. 
An Enquiry Committee under the 
Commission of Inquiry Act, 1952, 
would not have authorised the 
University representative to be 
present at the proceedings. 


Defective Procedure 


The procedure adopted for exa- 
mining witnesses was also defec- 
tive. To quote the Committee: 

“whenever a witness appea- 
red before us, we asked him ques- 
tions either in English or in Hindi 
as the witness desired, and the 
summary of the answers given by 
him in respect of different points 
were dictated in his presence. (We 
would like to make it clear that 
when eminent persons met us, 
we did not follow this procedure 
of recording their evidence. In 
their case, we asked our steno- 
graphers to take verbatim notes 
of their statements on material 
points which were indicated to 
them from time to time.) The 


substance of evidence thus 
recorded was, however, not 
shown to the witnesses and 


signed by them. In other words, 
the evidence thus recorded, 
constitutes our notes of evidence. 
That being so, we ought to make 
it clear at this stage that later 
whenever we quote from the 
statements of witnesses, we are 
quoting from the said notes.” 
(p. 6.) 

Tt is rather unfortunate that 
the Committee thought it fit to 
discriminate amongst the witnes- 
ses according to their status for 
adopting different procedures for 
recording evidence. Further, no 
harm would have been done if 
the substance of evidence that 
was recorded, was shown to the 
witnessess before obtaining their 
signatures. Not showing the 
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recorded evidence and .asking the 
witnesses to sign them might 
have created some doubts in the 
minds of some witnesses regar- 
ding the fairness of the procedure 
adopted. i 

Not only the procedure, but 
the approach of the enquiry is 
also not free from lacunae. It 
would be interesting to quote the 
Committee: ‘““That is why, through- 
out our report, our approach 
will be ultimately to lay more 
emphasis on the remedies rather 
than the incidents which led to 
the unrest. Itis in the light of 
this approach that we have made 
our findings in regard to the 
incidents which in our opinion 
have contributed to the recent 
unrest, without recording definite 
positive or affirmative conclusions 
in regard to the identity of the 
persons or parties who might be 
concerned with them. ...” (p. 13) 

Most of us feel that simply 
findings of the Committee with 
respect to the incidents and not 
exposing the persons or parties 
whose activities caused the recent 
unrest and turbulent happenings’ 
in Banaras Hindu University, 
will not serve any useful purpose. 
We do not understand how the 
Committee can check recurrence 
of the unfortunate unrest and 
happenings if the persons or 
patties are not identified and 
their activities checked. Thus, 
the approach adopted by the 
Committee makes the findings, 
conclusions and recommendations 
merely an exercise in futility. 

One must appreciate the pains 
that the Committee took to find 
out the causes of recent unrest 
and agitation in the University 
and has dealt with them at 
length in Chapter III (pp. 14-82). 
But, unfortunately, no light has 
been thrown on the real causes, 
After all, students do not agitate 
by themselves. Some persons 
and parties are always behind 
the trouble and they misguide the 
students to further their ‘own 
‘ends. AS such, dealing only with 
superficial causes and prescribing 
facile remedies is not going to 
help matters. There may be 
apparent calm for some time but 
as the time passes, disruptive 
forces will become’ active again 
leading to the recurrence of 
trouble. 
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Further, in trying to find out 
the causes, the Committee has 
not adopted an impartial attitude 
with respect to the statements of 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr A.C. 
Joshi. To quote the Committee: 
“when the Vice-Chancellor gave 
evidence before us, he specially 
stated that in his view the state- 
ments which the Education 
Minister made in respect of the 
affairs of the Banaras Hindu 
University from day to day were 
not always consistent, and they 
did, according to my judgement, 
lead ultimately to the prolonga- 
tion of the unrest in the Univer- 
sity Campus.” 


Biased Committee 


There is considerable truth in 
the above statement of the Vice- 


Chancellor, and it is rather 
unfortunate that the Committee 
did not try to find out 


the truth behind this statement. 
On the other hand, the lapses of 
Dr Triguna Sen, the previous 
Vice-Chancellor of the BHU, have 
been glossed over and those of 
Dr A. C. Joshi, magnified by the 
Committee. There is no doubt 
of the bias of the Committee with 
respect to the actions or statement 
of those two eminent persons. 

The Committee has prima 
facie believed the statements of 
most of the witnesses but required 
an eyewitness to believe the state- 
ment of Dr Joshi when he alleged 
that some students tried to bela- 
bour him when he was returning 
to the University from the aero- 
drome where he has gone to 
receive the Hon’ble Sri Jagjivan 
Ram. The Rector, Dr Hazari 
Prasad Dwivedi, had also accom- 
panied the Vice-Chancellor. The 
Committee however felt that the 
Vice-Chancellor’s statements had 
not been adequately corroborated 
by the Rector, and hence open to 
doubt. 

The unfortunate attitude of 
the Committee in disbelieving the 
Vice Chancellor without an eye 
witness is a pointer that the alle- 
gation of Dr Joshi that “the Com- 
mittee built its hypothesis first and 
collected the evidence later on”, 
appears to be correct. If so, the 
approach of the Committee is 
most unfortunate. 

As already pointed out, due 
to the defective _ procedure and 


unsound approach adopted by 
the Committee, some important 
findings of the Committee were 
prejudiced which culminated in 
unbalanced recommendations. 
Most of us feel that the Commit- 
tee has created many more prob- 
lems in an attempt to solve some 
of them. All the labour, time and 
money for proceeding with the 
enquiry has gone waste. We very 
much doubt if normalcy can be 
restored on the Campus if all the 
recommendations of the Commit- 
tee are accepted and ultimately 
implemented by the Government 
of India. 

The short term recommenda- 
tions of the Committee like 
removal of Dr Joshi, the abolition 
of the Standing Committee of 
the Academic Council, and the 
dissolution of the Executive Coun- 
cil and the University Court, 
have been accepted and imple- 
mented by the Government of 
India. A new nominated 
Executive Council has been 
formed. The nomination to the 
University Court are awaited. 
Let us hope'the Government of 
India wil not implement the long 
term recommendations in a hurry, 
and without giving due thought 
to them. 


Unpleasant Conclusion 


Regarding the Vice-Chancellor, ` 
the Committee’s conclusions 
are : “Even so, if after considering 
all the evidence as carefully as we 
can, we feel driven to the conclu- 
sions that the present Vice-Chan- 
céllor has, asa result of several 
events and incidents which have 
taken place on the University 
Campus during his tenure, and 
his failure or reluctance to deal 
with them promptly and effec- 
tively along with other relevant 
factors, lost the confidence of a 
large majority of the University 
community, we do not see how 
we could reasonably refrain from 
recording such a conclusion, 
though such a conclusion is very 
unpleasant and distasteful to us.” 
(p. 75) 

While prescribing short-term 
remedies, the Committee obser- 
ves : “...In other words, what we 
have suggested is that the Acts 
and Statutes of the University 
may be amended. The present 


bodies including the Standing 
Committee of the Academic Coun- 
cil responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the University should 
be dissolved and appropriate steps 
taken to provide fora “nominat- 
ed” Executive Council and Court 
and a new Vice Chancellor.... 
i “We ought to explain that we 
are impressed by the view that 
the nominated Executive Council 
which we are recommending 
would have a measure of cohe- 
rence and commitment and would 
be able to take expeditious deci- 
sions so necessary to restore nor- 
malcy and win the .confidence of 
the: academic community....” 
(p. 84) 

. In deference to the recommen- 
dation of removing the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr Joshi tendered his 
resignation in an honourable way 
and has gone. Commenting on 
this reccommendation and 
dissolution of the Executive Coun- 
cil, Dr Joshi’s allegation that “the 
Committee built its hypothesis 
first and collected the evidence 
later on’’, has not been refuted so 
far by any member of the Com- 
mittee or its Chairman. Are we 
to conclude that the allegation is 
correct? If so, the position is 
very unfortunate and raises the 
questions of the bona fides of the 
Committee. 

I am not lamenting Dr Joshi’s 
departure. But I cannot refrain 
myself from commenting that the 
procedure adopted for his exit 
was reprehensible, if not ignoble. 
The problems still remain. How 
can the problem be solved by 
removing the branches and off- 
shoots only, when the “roots” 
still remain? The Committee 
maintains a discreet silence on the 
role of the teacher-politicians, 
student-politicians, politicians and 
parties, and has not exposed or 
identified them. 

It merely requests them not 
to meddle or interfere with the 
academic and other affairs of 
the University. This is hardly 
an effective way of checking mis- 
chevious elements. Most of us 
feel that instead of mere advice, 
changes in the BHU Act should 
have been effected to curb their 
activities, and preferably to eradi- 
cate them. Probably the Com- 
mitee could not do so for lack of 
courage of conviction. - 
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The old Executive Council 
has been d'ssolved and the nomi- 
nated Council has taken over. 
Whatever might have been the 
merits of this drastic change, 
one thing emerges clearly. 


‘The autonomy of the University 


has been impaired, at least for 
three years, after which the nomi- 
nated Executive Council will be 
replaced by the regular Council 
cones of elected members as 
well. 


Autonomy Impaired 


For this interim period, the 
University will not be an autono- 
mous body but it will be an ap- 
pendage of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation because in practice the 
Visitor acts on the advice of the 
Ministry. I am constrained to 
say that this recommendation 
which has been implemented by 
the Government of India is an 
undemocratic act in a democratic 
set-up. Isit not an attempt to 
create a fascist pocket in a demo- 
cracy? Which way we are head- 
ing, only time can tell. 

The most important long- 
term remedy suggested by the 
Committee recommends abolition 
of undergraduate classes, womens’ 
college, Central Hindu School for 
Boys and Central Hindu School 
for Girls. 

As an alternative, the Commit- 
tee suggests: “If the University 
stops teaching facilities for under- 
graduate courses, it may be 
necessary for the State Govern- 
ment or private agencies to start 
a few more colleges in Varanasi. 
We can appreciate the sentiments 
of the people of Varanasi for 
having these colleges affiliated so 
far to the Banaras Hindu Uni- 
versity. We would suggest that 
apart from the affiliation of these 
Colleges to the Gorakhpur Uni- 
versity, the possibility of re- 
organising and affiliating these to 
the Kashi Vidyapeeth, which is a 
deemed University or to the 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwa- 
vidyalaya may be explored. 

“We have taken cognizance 
of the fact that if the above 
recommendations of the Commit- 
tee are accepted a considerable 
number of staff would become 
surplus. In any case, this closure 
of the pre-University and under- 
graduate classes will have to be 


done over a period of four years. 
It may be that by that time some 
of the teachers would retire and 
also with the expansion in the 
post-graduate wing, which we 
envisage, it may be possible to 
absorb some of them, but this is 
matter of detail and as suggested 
above could be looked into by 
the University Grants Commis- 
sion.” 

From the above it appears that 
this recommendation is not of 
practical nature and in the ab.ence 
of sound alternatives, is fraught 
with danger. While making this 
recommendation, the eminent 
members have followed an aca- 
demic escape route. However, 
taking it for granted that this 
recommendation isa sound one, 
why not apply it to all the 
Indian Universities? BHU has 
earned a bad name but other 
universities also face student 
disturbances of one kind or the 
other from time to tim>. 

What would happen if the 
State Government does not act 
according to the advice of the 
Committee regarding opening of 
more colleges for lack of funds? 
The University Grants Commis- 
sion will not come to the rescue, 
because the education at the 
State level is the responsibility of 
the State concerned. Moreover, 
teachers, office staff and class IV 
employees who will be retrenched, 
will have no place to go. 

Jt will be very difficult to 
accommodate them in other 
Central Universities, and so far 
as the State Universities and their 
affiliated Colleges are concerned, 
the grades and service condi- 
tions are not on par with the 
central universities. Therefore, 
they cannot be properly accom- 
modated in these as well. 

It is surprising and unfortu- 
nate that the Committee over- 
looked these limitations while 
miking this recommendation 
which is quixotic as well as 
utopian. Let us hope the 
Government of India will not 
accept this recommendation which, 
if implemented, will convert the 
University into a blazing inferno 
and no Vice-Chancellor or the 
Executive Council, nominated or 
otherwise, would be able to 
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“SSP : Crucial Decisions Ahead” 


I WAS not very much surprised ` 


to read Observer’s comment 

on the Samyukta Socialist 
Party in your journal of October 
25, 1969. Mainstream for some 
time past has been presenting a 
distorted picture of the differences 
within the SSP. 

I would not be writing a 
rejoinder if it had been only 
distortion. Your correspondent 
has resorted to a factual lie. He 
alleges that Mankind has been 
“consistently campaigning for the 
syndicate candidate inside the party 
and abusing the party leadership 
for being pro-Indira Gandhi”. 

The latter part may be a valid 
inference from Mankind’s criti- 
cism of the failure of SSP leader- 
ship in some recent instances. 
But to say that Mankind consis- 
tently campaigned for the 
syndicate candidate is a total lie, 
simply because there is not a 
word to that effect. 

It can be substantiated only if 
your journal believes that Indian 
politics is divided between pro- 
syndicate and pro-Indira-Gandhi 
people and there is physical 
impossibility of any other force. 
I would therefore like to make 
Mankind’s position clear, 

We do not see any ideological 
or basic conflict in the Indira 
vs syndicate game. Both are 
equally status quoist and their 
intermittent fights constitute a 
deception mechanism by which 
the ruling class manages to 
engage a part of the Leftist politi- 
cal force in the  intra-party 
struggle of the Congress and 
thereby enhance the prestige of 
the ruling faction of the ruling 
party. The Leftist parties’ recent 
support to Indira Gandhi has 
precisely produced this result, 
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and to’ that extent 
polarisation, 

It is only around the ‘67 
election that almost all Leftist 
parties had decided for a brief 
spell of time not to make a 
choice between the inner factions 
of the Congress party and we 
all have seen how the structure 
crumbled as a consequence of 
this attitude. 

That is what non-Congressism 
is: Reject the Congress rule in its 
totality. If the Opposition 
parties cease to make a choice 


sabotaged 


between the Congress factions, 
the Congress party will collapse 
by its own dead weight. Con- 
versely, Opposition parties streng- 
then the Congress whenever they 
show preference to one or the 
other group. 

That is why Mankind still 
demands of the SSP leadership 
to consolidate political forces in 
such a way that Opposition will 
beable to say: we do not make 
any distiction, whichever faction 
is ready to join our scheme of 
forming a non-Congress govern- 
ment at the ceutre, we shall invite 
it to come out of the Congress 
and join us. The SSP should 
invite the syndicate on these terms 
as much as some of its leaders 
would like to invite Indira 
Gandhi’s group for such an 
alliance. In as much as SSP 
leadership has failed to do this 
in a straightforward and effective 
manner, to that extent it has 
failed to carry out of the policy 
of non-Congressism. 


Kishen Pattnayak 
Publisher, Mankind 


Observer’s Reply 


RI Kishen Pattnayak is 

correct in pointing out an error 
_ in my article “SSP: Crucial 
Decisions Ahead”, that Mankind 
as such did not campaign for the 
Syndicate’s candidate in the 
presidential election. A monthly 
journal was hardly expected to 
be a campaigner in times of 
stormy political developments. 
But what about the group run- 
ning the Mankind? 

Sri Pattnayak must be know- 
ing more than many how furious- 
ly this group had compaigned for 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy, of course, 
with the intention of bringing 
down the Government of Smt 
Indira Gandhi, which belonged 
to, quoting Sri Pattnayak, the 
“ruling faction of the ruling 
party”. So one can understand 
the anxiety of the Mankind 
group to see that Sri Reddy won, 
who belonged to the so-called 
dispossessed faction of the ruling 
party. It can bean instance of 
preachers practising differently. 


Sri Pattnayak is pleased to 
characterise the two groups of the 
Congress as “equally status- 
quoist”. It is obvious that while 
this understanding might suit Sri 
Pattnayak’s non-Congressism, it 
suits the Syndicate as well, which 
is trying now to say that there 
are no differences in the Congress 
party on policy issues. It is not 
my contention that Smt Gandhi 
has turned a socialist, but not to 
see any difference between the 
two groups is either being naive 
or conveniently turning a blind 
eye to the reality for one or the 
other reason. 

Sri Pattnayak accuses the 
Leftist forces of having “sabotag- 
ed polarisation” by lending sup- 
port to Smt Indira Gandhi 
recently. His conception of po- 
larisation appears to be only one, 
that is, Congress vs the rest. Sri 
Pattnayak can choose to ignore 
the experience of his own party 
during the coalition Ministries in 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, or even 
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in Madhya Pradesh,. where the 
Jana Sangh in practice was totally 
opposed to all the progressive 
measures. Being oblivious. of this 
helps only the Jana Sangh and 
not those who want to fight for 
socialism. 

It is not Sri Pattnayak alone 
who denies’ the polarisation 
between the progressive and. the 
reactionary forces in the country. 
He can feel happy to. be in the 
company of the Syndicate, the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra 
party, all of whom have attacked 
this type of polarisation. It is 
not surprising that even many of 
the Socialists do. not see éye to 
eye with the Mankind group on 


this score. 

Sri Pattnayak and his associ- 
ates are welcome to take the SSP 
into wilderness by asking the 
party leadership to carry out the 
policy of non-Congressism “in a 
straightforward and effective 
manner.” The failure to recognise 
the changed situation and chalk 
out its policy accordingly, has 
already cost the SSP alot. And 
not only the SSP but the democ- 
ratic movement as a whole has 
suffered because of this dogmat- 
ism of the SSP leadership. It 
was expected of it to be worthy 
inheritor of the legacy of dyna- 
mic Dr Lohia. So far it has 


belied the hope, to say the least. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR COMMITTEE ON BHU 
(Continued from page 35) . 


control] the serious complications 
and repercussions. If we are not 
able to improve upon the situa- 
tion, at least let us not make it 
more explosive. 

The Gajendragadkar Commit- 
tee’s Report has not been well 
received by majority of teachers, 
students, administrative staff as 
well as the parents and guardians. 
It has been assailed by many and 
hailed by only afew. Ifa gallup 
poll is taken, hardly ten per cent 
would favour the Report. 

Therefore, the reactions to the 
Report do not support the con- 
clusions arrived at by the 
Committee that a large majority 
had lost confidence in the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr Joshi, and the 
University administration. There- 
fore, the need for caution in 
accepting the long-term recom- 
mendations by ‘the Union 
Government becomes all 
more imperative. 

- The University reopened on 
September 1, 1969, after the 
summer vacations, which were 
extended by about a month bya 
Presidential Ordinance. Hardly 


. ten days had passed when leaflets 


started pouring in from one group 
or the other. 


Dussehra holiday, Chief 


the 


Proctor was manhandled by some ` 


students because, as the students 
allege, he uttered unbecoming 
remarks when one of the students, 
unfortunately, was drowned in 
the Ganges. . 

The students took over con- 


trol of the Chief Proctor’s office’ 
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the: 


Just before the’ 


and appointed one of the expelled 
students as the Chief Proctor. In 
addition, they demanded imme- 
diate removal of the Chief Proctor 
from his proctorial office. Some of 
the expelled students threatened to 


go on a hunger strike if the. 


University did not cancel: the 
expulsion order immediately and 
re-admitted them. They are also 
demanding removal of the PAC 
from the Campus with a threat 
of hunger strike. Other demands 
include student representation 
on the various bodies, authorities 
and Committees of the University. 

Fortunately, in deference to 
the demands of students, the 
Dussehra holidays have been 
combined with Diwali from 
October 18 to November 11. 
Formerly, they were scheduled 
three days each in the respective 
cases. 
tactical move on the part of the 
University authorities so that the 
new Vice-Chancellor, DrK.L.Shri- 
mali could get a peaceful entry 
and assume charge of his office. 


The Rector advised ‘the students ` 


to wait for the new Vice-Chan- 
cellor to get their grievances red- 
ressed. 

By the. time this article 
appears in print, the new Vice- 
Chancellor would have taken 


over the charge of the University, ` 


the new Executive Council (nomi- 


nated) would have met, and they . 


would have also devised some 
methods to run the University 
efficiently and peacefully. Much 
would ‘depend on how the new. 


This. was also a good- 


YAHYA KHAN'S DILEMMA 
(Continued from page 32) 


one year from the middle of 
1970 to elect first the framers of 
a constitution on the basis of 
“one man one vote” principle, 
and subsequently a parliament 
after the actual framing of the con- 
stitution within a stipulated period. 

Another suggestion provides 
for a referendum for the people’ 
of four former provinces of West 
Pakistan and st Pakistan if 
they would like a break-up on 
the basis of linguistic or ethnical 
and linguistic regions. Once this 
has been settled, the people might 
.be asked to get prepared for the 
elections to the provincial assem- 
blies which in turn would elect a 
central body to frame the consti- 
tution. 

Still another proposal suggests 
that the future constitutional set- 
up of Pakistan could have.a 
two-chamber system as in India. 
The proposed Upper House— 
something like the Rajya Sabha 
—would be elected on the basis 
of parity between the various 
units, If the western wing was 
split into four linguistic units. 
it would still_obtain weightage 
in the Upper House on the basis 
of parity for each unit. There 
is, however, no absolute assurance 
that the proposal for an : Upper 
House. on the basis of parity 
would be acceptable to the future 
constituent assembly of Pakistan. 

There is every indication that 
Yahya Khan may not be able 
to keep pending the final decision 
on the pattern-of electing a 
constituent assembly for: long. 
It is also certain that whatever 
decision the President takes 
would have no charm if it fails to 
reflect what is in the heart of.the 
majority of the Pakistani people. 
ee ee 
administrative set-up and the 
Vice-Chancellor are able to tackle 
the students ‘in general and the 
expelled students in particular. 
Whispering campaigns have 
already started. Disruptive forces 
are again getting activised. Let us 
hope for the best, but be prepared 
for the worst. However,’ one 
conclusion is irresistible that the 
Gajendragadkar Committee has 
not been able to deliver the goods. 
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The State possesses considerable economic resources and man-power-the two basic 
` requisites for the establishment of any Industry. 


The State Government provides the following facilities : 
1. 


2. 


` power by small industries. 


Please contact for specific details the Director of Industries & Supply, Rajasthan, Jaipur. 
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Which Way SSP? 


NZ a single political party in India, from the 
extreme Right to the extreme Left, has been able 
to escape the impact of the split in the Cong- 

ress; but no party has been thrown into such utter 

confusion and disarray by the recent developments 

as the two Socialist parties, the SSP and the PSP, 

and of these two the first has undoubtedly suffered 

more. 


The reason for this is not difficult to comprehend: 
the confusion and groping is the direct result of the 
absence of total ideological clarity and it is also partly 
due to the rank opportunism of some of the leaders 
of the SSP who seek to hide their large-scale ambi- 
tions behind that ancient slogan of “all-in anti- 
Congressism’’ which soon after the Fourth General 
Election proved to be an unsound basis for working 
out the kind of alternative to the Congress which the 
popular verdict in 1967 demanded. 


The substance of the argument advanced in favour 
of the line advocated by Sri Madhu Limaye and his 
friends in the SSP leadership is that there is nothing 
to choose between the two camps in the Congress. 
But it has become clear that this theory was not 
seriously meant, for from the Presidential election 
onwards this dominant section of the SSP leadership 
has done everything in its power to help the Syndi- 
cate wing of the Congress against the group headed 
by Smt Indira Gandhi and her colleagues; and more 
recently, after the split and the formation of the so- 
called CPP-O in Parliament and the open declaration 
of war on the anti-Syndicate group in UP by Chief 
Minister C.B. Gupta, the positions taken by the SSP 
leave no doubt that the dominant section of the 


party’s leadership prefers the reactionary party that ; 


has emerged rather than the party in power at the 
Centre which is at the moment backed by progressive 
elements in the Congress and outside. 

If the no-confidence motion could not be moved 
in Parliament it was not because the SSP realised the 
implications of its brazen support for the reactionary 
group headed by Sri Nijalingappa, Sri Morarji Desai 
and others; it was only because even the reactionary 
allies of the SSP like Swatantra developed cold feet 
and did not want to face a rout in Parliament. 
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In the Rajya Sabha particularly it became clear 
that the dominant section of the SSP leadership has 
established identity with the CPP-O of the Syndicate, 
for instead of facing the House with the motion on 
Rabat, which was to be put separately to vote, it 
followed the Syndicate group out of the chamber. 
The performance only showed that the SSP leader- 
ship~at least the dominant section of it—under cover 
of infantilism in stunt politics, has actually been 


helping the most reactionary element in India 
today. 


It may be true that the Congress that emerged 
from the Delhi session of the AICC is not all that the 
progressive sections either in that party or outside 
would wish for; it is clear that while the most reac- 
tionary among the past leaders of the party have been 
driven out, quite a number of opportunists and 
agents of vested interests continue to be in the party 
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led by Smt Gandhi. But it is equally clear to those 
who are not blinded either by prejudice or by oppor- 
tunism that the ruling Congress party has the poten- 
tiality to become an important force for progress 
while the Syndicate rump which continues to pretend 
to have inherited the mantle is made up entirely of 
unscrupulous political operators whose only purpose 
is to resist change and preserve the status quo. Yet 
it is this rump with which Sri Limaye and his friends 
in the SSP have been able to find rapport. 


These leaders of the SSP have successfully shown 
to the public that their slogan of anti-Congressism is 
entirely bogus, for they are ready to ally themselves 
with the worst elements in the Congress, against 
which progressive parties in the country have been 
fighting all along. Itis not only at the Centre that 
this is happening, for in UP this section of the SSP 
is eager to join hands with the discredited C.B. Gupta 
and the Jana Sangh in a bid to share power. 


In this context Sri Limaye’s attempt to hoodwink 
the SSP rank and file as well as the general public 
by describing the Syndicate party as the “Kamaraj 
Congress” will not succeed. It is no secret that Sri 
Kamaraj has opted for the Syndicate rump out of 
personal spite against the Prime Minister; he may 
have a voice in planning the rump’s factional tactics 
at the moment but the others have already made 
it clear that he is not their real choice for leading 
the new party. It is really the party of Sri Desai 
and Sri Patil, and no amount of sophistry can hide 
this truth. . 


In the SSP as well as in the PSP there are 
sections which realize the dangerous possibilities 
inherent in the opportunistic line of alliance with 
Right reaction including the communal parties, but 
at the moment these sections do not appear to be 
strong enough to have their way. . Sri S.M. Joshi’s 
call for serious rethinking on the approach to the 
Congress as well as to the question of Socialist 
consolidation seems to have largely fallen on deaf 
ears. The dominant section of the SSP leadership 
isin no mood to consider the possibility that step 
by step the ruling Congress party at the Centre can be 
made to bend before the compulsions of progressive 
and forward-looking politics in the country; the 
conclusion is inescapable that what stands in the way 
of objective assessment is obsession with power rather 
than with the principles and programmes the SSP 


is supposed to stand for. To them anti-Communism 
and Indian-style McCarthyism are more attractive 
than their own professed anti-Congressism. 


The road to socialism cannot be built this way; 
the CPP-O, Swatantra and the Jana Sangh are 
obviously not the parties which can assist the SSP 
and the PSP in paving this road which leads to the 
destruction of the very interests these parties are out 
to defend and protect at all costs. 


The only good sign is that within the ranks of 
the SSP and the PSP there is awareness of the 
dangerous course some of these leaders are pursuing 
for reasons best known to themselves: there are 
suspicions among them of ugly motivations and 
unprincipled personal equations. But whatever: the 
reason, some of the MPs belonging to these parties 
have demonstrated that they are unhappy with the 
ways of the leaders. It is in any case clear that it is 
not leaders of the type of Sri Raj Narain, who threw 
all democratic ideas to the winds when he approached 
the Governor of West Bengal and suggested that he 
deprive the CPM of the Home portfolio over the 
head of the United Front, who can be the torch- 
bearers of Socialism or democracy in this country. 


It is this fact that the rank and file of the 
Socialist parties have to recognize without delay. 
The future of the SSP—and toa smaller extent of 
the PSP—as parties of the Left depends entirely on 
the elimination of self-centred and unprincipled 
elements who place publicity and power for them- 
selves above the cause to which their parties are 
committed. 


Such a process seems necessary for the survival 
of the two parties as purposeful entities. The choice 
is there for the members of the two parties to make. 
Smt Gandhi and her Government may stay or go: 
that isnot as important asa firm decision by the 
Leftist forces whether they will resist or connive at 
a takeover by Right reaction. 


It is this choice which the rank and file of the 
two Socialist parties have to make, and the sooner 
the better’. 





Our regular feature, New Delhi Skyline, was 
not available this week for unavoidable reasons. It 
will be resumed next week. 
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GREEN REVOLUTION AND SOCIAL TENSIONS 


The Unquiet Countryside 


OBSERVER 


URING the conference of Chief Ministers held in 
New Delhi last week-end (November 28-29, 
1969), Union Home Minister Y.B. Chavan 

emphasised the urgency of land reforms with an 
appropriate note of warning: “Unless the Green 
Revolution ig based on social justice, I am afraid, the 
green revolution may not remain green.” 

Sri Chavan certainly was speaking with ample 
knowledge of the dimension of the current agrarian 
tensions. It is no secret in New Delhi that the Chief 
Ministers’ -conference on Land Reforms was the 
product of the initiative of mainly the Home Minis- 
try. In fact, the Union Home Ministry has made a 
detailed analysis of the causes and nature of the 
current agrarian tensions, basing itself on the study 
of such unrest in the countryside during the last three 
years. 

It is a serious study of the prevailing agrarian 
situation deserving close attention not only by 
officials but those engaged in political and social 
activity; for, in a country like ours, the agrarian 
question dominates not only economic but political 
life as well. 

The recent breakthrough in agriculture—described 
as the Green Revolution—viewed in the perspective 
ofa forward movement in the general economic 
development have notable achievements to its credit. 
From around 50 million tonnes at the time of Inde- 
pendence, agricultural production touched the peak of 
88.4 million tonnes in 1964-65 and after two years 
of drought, it rose further to 96 million tonnes in 
1967-68 and nearly 100 million tonnes in 1968-69. 

Impressive as these quantities are viewed in the 
perspective of agricultural development, as an 
instrument of social transformation the picture that 
emerges is quite different—and disturbing. Even in 
the present state of insufficient realisation of the 
socio-political implications of the new strategy and 
technology, two hypotheses can be formulated: 
firstly, they have rested, by and large, on an outmoded 
agrarian’ social structure. The interests of what 
might be called the agricultural classes have not 
converged on a commonly accepted set of social and 
economic objectives.: The Indian village is “like a 
complex molecule among whose parts extreme 
tensions have been built up. Although the tensions 
criss-cross ina manner that maintains equilibrium, 
it is conceivable that they might reorganise in a way 
that would explode the molecule. This probably 
would not happen spontaneously, but as the result 
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of a forceful onslaught from outside.’ (Gunnar 
Myrdal, Asian Drama ) 
Secondly, the new technology and strategy 


having been geared to goals of production, with 
secondary regard to social imperatives, have brought 
about a situation in which elements of disparity, 
instability and unrest are becoming conspicuous 
with the possibility of increase in tensions. Agrarian 
reforms which made an enthusiastic start immedi- 
ately after Independence have almost ground them- 
selves to a halt. Not surprisingly, the conscious- 
ness of injustice and wide prevalence of land-hunger 
have given rise to organised agitations. 


Nature of Tensions 


The persistence of serious social and economic 
inequalities in the rural areas has given rise to ten- 
sions between different classes. Generally speaking, 
agitations have been launched on issues of distribu- 
tion of land to the Jandless workers and increase of 
agricultural wages. Practically every State has 
witnessed in the last three years, persistent unrest 
in the countryside. These have taken various forces 
from satyagraha to forcible occupation of land. 
The agitations on the issue of distribution of land 
to the landless and the poor peasants are expected to 
be continued in the coming years. Together with 
these have come up agitations on the increase in 
the wages of agricultural labourers; these sometimes 
have taken the form of strikes. The organised 
agitations of tenants have taken the form of forcible 
occupation of land and fisheries, and forcible har- 
vesting of standing crops. 

The condition of tribals merits special mention. 
Laws enacted in the earlier years of 20th century 
to protect the land owned by the tribals from 
alienation have not been effectively implemented in 
various States, particularly in Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar and Orissa. Asa result, a large number of 
tribals have been deprived of their lands. In 
addition, the domination of tribal economy by the 
money-lenders has led to a worsening of the econo- 
mic condition of the tribals. Inaccessibility of the 
terrain, and the poor state of communications in 
tribal areas have contributed to their comparative 
neglect in the programmes of social and economic 
development launched during the Five Year Plans. 


This has already led to a widespread agitation 
by the Girijans in the agency areas in Andhra 
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Pradesh. Discontent among the tribals has also 
found expression in Chotanagpur area of Bihar and 
in Koraput district in Orissa. 

From even a cursory review of current agrarian 
tensions, it will be clear that the issues that have 
dominated agitations are the depressed position of 
sharecroppers, under-tenants and small cultivators 
and denial of their basic tights whether in regard to 
tenurial security or their share in the produce or 
payment of fair wages, distribution of land to the 
landless and poor peasants and, generally, the im- 
provement in the conditions of agricultural workers. 
All these can broadly be described as the effects of 
the disequilibriums and imbalances in rural areas. 
The question that this raises in the larger context of 
the Plans and objectives for the agricultural sector is 
about the impact of land policy and implementation 
of land reforms. 

Any study of the impact of India’s land policy is 
best conducted at two distinct levels: one, intentions 
as contained in plans and resolutions, and incorpo- 
rated in the statutes; and two, implementation and 
achievements. As regards the former, the pledge te 
attack the ills afflicting the Indian peasantry —the 
inequities of the agrarian social stucture, the feudal 
character of Jandlord-tenant relationship, the burden 
of rural indebtedness and the stranglehold of the 
money-lender and existence at near destitution of the 
vast masses of agricultural labourers was given a 
prominent position during the freedom movement 
and in the manifestoes of political parties in the 
General Elections from 1952. 


Objectives of Land Policy 


The two main and inter-related objectives of 
India’s land policy as laid’ down in: the first Five 
Year Plan and reiterated in the subsequent Plans 
were — > 

(a) to remove such motivational and other 
impediments to increase in agricultural production 
as arise from the agrarian structure and to create 
conditions conducive to an agricultural economy 
with high levels of efficiency and productivity ; and 

(b) to eliminate elements of exploitation and 





social injustice within the agrarian system so as to 
provide a sound basis for the evolution of a demo- 
cratic society in the rural areas. 

In the Fourth Five Year Plan the emphasis is on 
all-out support for the new strategy of production in 
agriculture by ensuring complete security for the 
tenant and the share cropper and enabling him to 
participate effectively in the agricultural production 
programmes, and by making concerted efforts 
towards enforcement of ceilings on land holdings. 


Main outline of the reform measures legislated 


Pursuant to this broad policy approach and in the 
light of recommendations contained in the plans and 
in the various resolutions of the Congress party 
which was in power at the Centre and in the States, 
land reform legislation was enacted in all the States 
in the first few years after Independence. Overlook- 
ing the differences in details, these laws empowered 
the State to take the following measures: 

(1) abolition of inter-mediary tenures; 

(2) reform of the tenancy system including (a) 
fixation of fair rerit at 1/5th to jth of the produce; 
(b) security of tenure for the tenant; (c) enabling 
the tenant to come in direct relationship with the 
State and acquire ownership of land; 

(3) a ceiling on land holdings; 

(4) resettlement of landless agricultural workers; 
and 

(5) consolidation of fragmented holdings and 
reorganisation of the small farm economy. 

However, at the level of implementation and 
achievements, che position that emerges is uneven. 
On the positive side, the following facts can be 
noted: 

(i) Zamindaries, Jagirs, Inams etc., which had 
been superimposed on the class of traditional farmers 
in respect of more than 40 per cent of the area have 
been abolished. According to the data collected 
during 1961 census, non-ryotwari tenures constituted 
less than 2.75 per cent of the total households own- 
ing or holding land in the States. Above 20 million 
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Tasks before Socialists 


B.N. RAJHANS 


He monolithic rule of the 
Congress for the last twenty- 
two years had become the 

single biggest. obstacle in the way 
of our progress. The Congress, 
which had accommodated in its 
fold people of different and even 
contradictory viewpoints, had 
stifled the forces of change and 
consequently politics based on 
programme had been difficult and 
ineffective. As a result no siz- 
able and effective alternative was 
able to develop. 

It was in this background that 
_the SSP adopted its policy of non- 
Congressism because it was clear 
that the forces of change could 
not be released unless the Cong- 
ress was dislodged from its posi- 
tion of monopoly. 

The results of the fourth Gene- 
rally Elections, the defeat of the 
Congress candidate in the Presi- 
dential election, and the subsequ- 
ent split in the Congress party 
have been progressive steps in this 
direction of ending the Congress 
monopoly. Now that the Cong- 
ress is dislodged from power 
in many States and reduced toa 
minority in the Lok Sabha, the 
objective of non-Congressism is 
substantially achieved. 


New Situation 


The split in the Congress has 
created a new political situation. 
it has broken the stalemate and 
has generated new enthusiasm 
and kindled new hopes among 
the people. It is true that the 
split m the Congress is essentially 
a result of power politics. But 
the fact cannot be ignored that 
it has acquired programmatic 


Former Joint Secretary of the SSP, 


the author is a trade union leader of 
Maharashtra. 
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orientation on account of the 
Prime Minister’s clever move to 
nationalise the fourteen major 
banks to outwit her opponents. 
Consequently, the people look 
upon her group as progressive 
and Syndicate as Conservative. 

No doubt, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s group is heterogeneous and 
includes many non-Socialists, but 
the guiding motive behind the 
Prime Minister’s move seem to be 
her anxiety to enlist popular 
support on her side. The Syndi- 
cate, whatever politics it may now 
profess, is looked upon as the 
representative of status quo and 
conservative forces. 


Main Task 


Though the Congress is not 
divided on clearly ideological 
lines, the split has started a pro- 
cess of polarisation of political 
forces on socio-economic basis. 

Thus, the split in the Congress 
has introduced three new factors 
in Indian politics: (i) It has ended 
the twenty-two year monopoly 
of Congress rule; (ii) it has 
cleared the way for releasing the 
forces of radical change; and 
(iii) it has started the process of 
polarisation. 

The main task before the 
Socialists is to mobilise these 
forces of change and accelerate 
the process of polarisation. Our 
attitude to both the factions in 
the Congress and towards their 
Governments, either at the Centre 
or in the States, should be gover- 
ned by this over-riding necessity. 
These task will have to be mainly 
carried out at the popular level, 
though the use of Government 
and legislative forum for their ac- 
complishment also cannot be rul- 
ed out wherever possible. 


Since the Socialists are not in a 
position to form their own govern- 
ment either at the Centre or in 
any State what policy should they 
adopt in this context? At the 
Centre it is not possible to replace 
the Indira Government by a more 
progressive government of the 
Left parties. 

Tf, however, somehow the 
Indira Government is toppled, it 
can only be replaced by a Syndi- 
cate-Jana-Sangh-Swatantra com- 
bine with the help of a number of 
Indepents and a large number of 
Indira supporters who have today 
gathered around her because she 
is in power. Such a Government 
may be even more reactionary 
than the old Government of the 
united Congress. It may also 
undo even the halting steps that 
are taken by Smt Gandhi. 

It is true that Smt Gandhi 
has not done anything after her 
solitary act of bank nationalisa- 
tion. But having resorted to radi- 
cal postures, and being reduced 
to a minority, she will be more 
sensitive to public pressure. There- 
fore, it will be in the interest of 
the Socialist movement to adopt 
amore positive attitude towards 
her Government. 

Thisis not to suggest that we 
should offer unconditional support 
to her. But we must not ignore 
the fact that she has raised some 
hopes about her Government in 
the minds of the Indian people. 
May be these hopes might later 
on prove to be illusory. But 
blanket opposition resulting in 
immediate toppling of her Govern- 
ment would only make her a 
martyr and the illusion of her be- 
ing a radical and Socialist will 
only continue. 

Socialists, therefore, should 
be either dogmatic or sectarian. 
They have to assess the situation 
in its process and try to so influ- 
ence it that the Prime Minister will 
either be compelled to commit 
herself to a concrete and time- 
bound programme of radical 
change, or will be exposed. 

For this purpose the Socialist 
should insist on ihe Indira 
Government to take certain 
steps within a specified time. They 
should confront it with a sort 
of concrete and time-bound pro- 
gramme and should mobilise the 
people for the implementation of 
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such a programme. In order to 
make such a mobilisation effective, 
the Socialists, who are today 
divided into various Opposition 
parties and groups, should be 
united into a broad-based single 
party which can effectively pres- 
surise the Indira Governmant both 
inside and outside Parliament. 


Variable Approach 


In the matter of such popular 
mobilisations, co-operation should 
` be sought from all such elements 
who are ready to offer it on the 
basis of specific issues. If this 
task of mobilising the people 
could be done effectively, Smt 
Gandhi would either be forced 
to drop the non-Socialist elements 
in her Government, or she would 
be exposed. 

As far as the States are concer- 
ned, the Socialists cannot adopt a 
uniform policy in all the States. 
Under the existing circumstances, 
the States will be divided into 
four categories. 

(a) In Madras, Punjab and 
Orissa, where we are not part of 
the present Governments which 
do not belong to either factions 
of the Congress, our present 
policy of sélective support may 
continue. 

(b) In Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
and such other States where the 
Congress is hopelessly divided and 
the Governments have become 
either unstable or are not in exis- 
tence, we can either join or support 
a coalition with such groups as 
would commit to a time-bound 
concrete programme. 

(c) In States like Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh or Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and Mysore, 
where the old Congress has more 
or less unitedly lined up with 
either faction, our present policy 
of all-out opposition should 
continue. 

'(d) In Kerala and West 
Bengal, where the Marxists are 
adopting violent tactics in order 
to eliminate other Left parties, the 
Socialists should adopt such a 
policy as would compel them to 
give up their present violent and 
anti-democratic attitude. 

We must not ignore the fact 
that though the faction fight in 
the Congress is essentially motiv- 
ated by power consideration, it is 


vitally connected with the exist- 
ing popular discontent which has 
today assumed alarming propor- 
tions. 

Therefore, a fundamental radi- 
cal change . has become very 
urgent. If this task is not accom- 
plished through peaceful and 
democratic means in the immedi- 
ate future, the masses may be 
driven to the fold of those people 
and parties who have no faith in 
peaceful means or democratic 


_must, 


methods. ~ 

The main burden of avoiding 
such an eventuality squarely lies on 
the shoulders of Democratic 
Socialists. The SSP and the PSP 
and such other Socialist groups 
and individuals bear a special 
responsibility in this respect. They 
therefore, unitedly come 
forward for an effective mobili- 
sation of the masses for a speedy 
Socialist transformation through 
democratic means. 


REPORT FROM LONDON 


British Reaction to Pinksville 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


HE recent revelations concer- 
T ning the massacre of civi- 

lians by American troops 
in the South Vietnam village of 
My Lai, while coming as no 
surprise to the Left-wing and the 
anti-war forces in general, have 
sent a wave of shock through 
the British public opinion and 
have exposed once again the 
rifts between wide sections of the 
British labour 
the Wilson Labour Government, 

As Russel Kerr, leader of the 
Left-wing Labour group in Parlia- 
ment, put it to me: “On the 
question of the Vietnam war, it 
should be made clear to the 
world that Prime Minister Wilson, 
with his policy of support for 
American imperialism, does not 
speak for the British people.” 


Spirited Rally 


Richard Nettleton, chairman 
of the British Campaign for 
Peace in Vietnam—a broad- 
based group advocating imme- 
diate withdrawal of US troops — 
expressed similar views: “The 
atrocity revelations will give a 
new impetus to the fight to get 
the British Government to dis- 
seciate itself from the US war 
policy in Veitnam. 

This view is also shared by 


movement and. 


the more radical Vietnam Soli- 


darity Committee, and by the 
recently formed Vietnam Mobili- 
zation Committee which spon- 
sored a spirited rally in Trafalgar 
Square on November 24, at which 
spokesmen of the Provisional. 
Revolutionary Government, the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and of the American anti-war 
movement denounced US war 

crimes. ` 

The Communists, the Trotsk- 
yites, the Labour Party members, 
the pacifists, Maoists and the 
Anarchists rubbed shoulders at 
the rally, which was the culmina- 
tion of a public demonstration 
including a brief unscheduled flag- 
burning episode in front of the 
US Embassy. 

The revelations concerning the 
Song My atrocities—so similar 
to the multitude of facts brought 
to light previously by the Russel 
Tribunal and virtually ignored at 
the time—prompted the Left-wing 
Labour group in Parliament to 
present a motion calling upon the 
British Government to “express to 
the US the deep concern which 
exists in this country at the reports 
concerning mass murders.”’ 

This motion provoked an 
amazingly frank and brutal out- 
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Differentiation within the Indian 
Bourgeoisie 


ARUN BOSE 


He debate on the above 
subject, started by Lenin, is 
now about fifty years old. As 

Sri Basavapunnaiah points out 


(Mainstream, November 22, 1969) 


at every turning-point Indian 
Communists have tried to settle 
crucial practical questions after a 
controversy around this theoreti- 
cal question. They have shown 
little respect for those who tried 
to prevent such a theoretical 
articulation of practical problems, 
and to decide matters on the 
basis of their pet prejudices or 
impulses. 

However, it is only in the last 
four or five years that the large 
facts of Indian politics have 
begun to underscore the relevance 
of this apparently endless and 
agonising controversy. So the 
“dispassionate” 
facts which Sri Basavapunnaiah 
wants, ought to be rewarding. 

(This is true, even though it 
is hard to agree on what are the 
relevant facts to decide a ques- 
tion; the facts of politics often 
remain hidden until we start look- 
ing for them; political facts often 
have to be ignored until they are 
“tipe”, and never ignored once 
they are; a passionate appeal to 
“my” facts against “yours” is 
needed most [though not all] of 
the time in serious politics which 
suspicion 


temporary allies is necessary [but 





This article by well-known Marxist 
economist and head of the Department 
of Economics, Kirori Mal College, 
Delhi, is acontiibution in the discus- 
sion on ‘‘Class Differentiation within 
Indian Bourgeoisie’, initiated by Sri 
M. Basavapunnaiah, member of the 
Polit Bureau of CPI(M), in MAIN- 
STREAM of November 22, 1969. 
Further contributions for the discussion 


_ will be welcomed. 
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appeal to the | 


not sufficient] for getting at the 
facts.) 


II 


To begin with, there are 
some ideas, explicit or implicit, 
in Sri Basavapunnaiah’s article, 
with which it is hard to disagree. 

1. In India state power is 
exercised by the big bourgeoisie, 
the non-big bourgeoisie and the 
landlords, with the big bour- 
geoise occupying the leading posi- 
tion. It is generally agreed today 
that an indigenous “monopoly 
bourgeoisie” has crystallised. (In 
the early 1960's, 33 top monopoly 
groups—mostly Indian-owned— 
each controlling assets worth at 
least Rs. 20 crores, together 
controlled total assets worth 
Rs. 2,078 crores, or about 37 per 
cent of total assets owned by non- 
Government companies, and 498 
companies). It is also agreed 
that landlordism has survived 
the land reforms under Congress 
tule. 


Rehablitation Grant 


Moreover, under the funda- 
mental rights given by the Consti- 
tution (which the Supreme Court 
holds that Parliament cannot 
amend), compensation, usually 
understood to be in terms of an 
“equivalent value”, must be paid 
for, when any property right is 
extinguished. 

If this is so, until the right to 
receive compensation is changed 
to the right to receive a rehabili- 
tation grant or a pension (subject 
to a maximum ceiling), there can 
be hardly any dispute, at least 
among Marxists, about the 
nature of the Indian state. 

2. The Indian monopoly 


bourgeoisie has not yet chosen a 
substitute for the undivided 
Congress party which has been 
its political representative since 
1947. As emphasised by the 
results of investigations into the 
policy of industrial licensing, 
Indian monopoly capital has 
relied very much on the machine- 
ry of the state to consolidate its 
position. It is not likely to break 
finally with the Indira Gandhi 
wing of the Congress and put its 
money on the emerging Syndi- 
cate Swatantra Jana Sangh com- 
bine, as long as the former 
remain in government, 

There is plenty of recent evi- 
dence to confirm this (for 
example, the Swatantra complaints 
about the “opportunism” of 
Indian business houses), though 
there are important pointers that 
Indian monopoly capital has 
decided, in desperation, to rely on 
the ideological banner of aggres- 
sive Hindu communalism without 
inhibitions. 

3. The non-monopoly bour- 
geoisie has not yet crystallised as 
a more or less homogeneous politi- 
cal entity, nor has it broken, 
politically, with the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. What has happened 
is: (1) several closely knit middle 
bourgeosie groups have emerged 
on the political chess-board, 
demarcated from the parent party 
of the bourgeoisie (that is, the 
Congress), for instance, the 
DMK, the Akalis, the Sheikh 
Abdulla group in Kashmir, the 
Bangla Congress; (2) the most 
successful among these have used 
the ideological weapon of regional 
plus caste solidarity both against 
the all-India monopoly bourgeo- 
isieand against the Communist 
opposition (the Maharasthra Con- 
gres is a potential member of this 
group); (3) the Indira Gandhi 
Congress may emerge as the 
leader or at least a member (with 
regional bourgeois backing from 
UP, Bihar and Maharashtra) of 
a federation of middle bourgeois 
groups with regional, caste and 
minority community backing. 

There is every indication that 
it will use its powers over the 
nationalised banks and over all 
undertakings controlling assets 
over Rs. 20 crores each under 
the proposed Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Bill 
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not to eliminate or cripple the 
monopolies but to restrict their 
expansion and help thé non- 
monopoly business groups to 
consolidate themselves. 


I 


Both the Communist Parties 
séem to agree with“three conclu- 
sions which follow ‘from what 
has been said above (the first 
two of which are also explicit in 
Sri Basavapunaiah’s article); 

1. There is no basis as yet 
for a “strategic” united front 
between the Communists and the 
anti-Syndicate Congress directed 
against the monopoly bourgeoi- 
sie. 

_ 2..There must, however, be 
political initiative by Communist 
(who must “actively intervene”) 
to aggravate the political cont- 
` radictions between the monopoly 
and non-monopoly bourgeoisie. 

* 3: This ‘political initiative by 
Commiunists must take the form 
of forcing the anti-Syndicate 
Congress (and other parties of 


the non-monopoly bourgeoisie). 


to’ accept (and implement) a 
minimum common programme 
which could form the basis of 
some kind of a “‘tactical united 
front”. 


“ Undery-developed Concept 
The . “minimum common 


programme” is a novel and 
under-developed concept in 


~ Indian politicis, like the concept 


of the “united front”, which is 
only slightly more developed. 
It 1s something of a paradox 
that just when the regional 
united fronts (but not necessarily 
the regional minimum programes) 
seem to be in the melting 
pot, both the Communist Parties 
have floated their respective 
“national ‘minimum programme” 
(the label used by the CPI(M) 
Polit Bureau) or “national charter 
of demands” (the name preferred 
by the National Council of the 
CP]),. for acceptance and imple- 
mentation at the Centre. 
(The explanation might be that 
people have come to associate 
long overdue changes in policies, 
style of political decision-making 
and in the economic and admini- 


~ strative structures with commit- 
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„teresting 


ment to minimum common 


_ programmes). 


However, there are omissions 
and ambiguities in these program- 
mes, which may or may not be 
intentional, but which ought to 
be discussed more seriously than 
they have been. Below, we 
concentrate on four of these. 

1. What to do with the 
monopolies: The anti-Syndicate 
Congress Government has spon- 
sored. an anti-Monopolies Bill 
which will (i) restrict -further 
expansion of all monopoly 
groups controlling assets worth 


more than Rs 20 crores each - 


by making it conditional on 
Central Government permission, 
Gi) impose fines up to Rs. 5 
lakhs for monopolistics, and rest- 
rictive practices, (iii) leave -all 
existing monopoly groups, 
whether they own assets- worth 
Rs 417 crores (Tatas) or Rs 292 
crores (Birlas) or only Rs 20 
crores, intact. 


Profit Curbs 


The CPI(M) has demanded: 


(a) utilization of the economic 
strength of nationalised banks 
to secure control over monopo- 


_listic concerns, (b) a curb on the 


profits of the monopolists and on 
their “aggrandisement’’, (c) take- 
over of certain big monopolist 
concerns, both foreign and Indian. 

Proposal (a) in the CPI(M) 
programme is a useful supple- 
ment to item (b) in the Central 
Government proposals. Under 
the proposed Monopolies Bill, 
the Central Government (may be 
advised by the permanent ‘Mono- 
polies Commission) can only act 
after the event. The nationalized 
banks ought to be directed to apply 
new criteria of “credit-worthiness”’ 
not only for small businessmen 
and agriculturists (as proposed at 
present), but also for the mono- 
poly groups. If this is done, 
the credit-cornering activities of 
the monopoly groups can be 
curbed and their 
programmes can effectively be 
controlled. Proposal (c) in the 
CPI(M) programme raises in- 
questions, however. 
These are better disscused below 
under the head: what to do with 
the public sector. 

_Thé CPI charter disappoints 


production _ 


by omitting all referenceto Indian 
monopoly groups (point 10 
demands a “curb on -exploitation 
by foreign monopolies”). It is 
hard to see how the CPI can ob- 
ject to the CPI(M)'s proposals 


(i) and (ii), specially when it - 


seems to agree with the CPI(M) 
that the present Central Govern- 
ment cannot be relied upon to put 
the Monopolies Bill on the statute 
book in the absence of popular 
pressure. : 


Public Sector 


2. What to'do with the pub- 


lic sector: (i) Both the CPs stress 
the need for extension of the pub- 
lic sector. Both the CPs evidently 
support extension of public mana- 
gement over enterprises in which 
public institutions hold controll- 
ing shares, but (according to the 
[Dutt] Industrial Licensing En- 


management. 
valid objection-to this, except that 
it should not be interpreted to 
mean that the LIC which has the 
special function of using its funds 
to pay insurers should be compel- 
led to convert alf its holdings 
into ordinary shares. 

Both the CPs also support 
nationalisation of enterprises 
which are on the point of closure 
(causing unemployment) due to 
private mismanagement (maybe 
in the teeth of consumer and/or 


workers’ resistance, as with the- 
Saxby . 


Calcutta Tramways or 
Farmers or Allen Berry). There 
can be no objection to this, either, 
except that a temporary take- 
over of management without 
transfer of ownership should be 
followed as soon as possible by 
acquisition of ownership, so that 
the owners do not, continue to 
enjoy the benefits of states man- 
agement. 

Perhaps both CPs would 
also support the nationalisation 
of an industry (for example the 


. quiry Committee) do not control _ 
There can be no- 


nd 


UP sugar industry) to maintain . 


employment while preventing 
politicking by owners to manipu- 


late input-output. prices to cover — 


up losses of mismanagement. 
However, they would agree that 
out of the nationalisation opera- 
tion the inefficient owners should 
most certainly not get a steady 
‘income at the workers’ or the 
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éonsumers® or tax-payers’ expense. 
To make sure of this, compensa~ 
tion should be explicitly fixed in 
terms of the depreciated value of 
assets (determined by indepen- 
dent audit) and not the capitalised 
value of earnings; or, better 
still, it should be fixed as a life- 
income for each share-holder, of 
such an amount that his total 
income does not exceed a certain 
celling. 


Radical Switch 


(ii) The CPI(M) also seems to 
propose a radical switch from the 
current Central Government 
approach (with which the CPI 
probably agrees) of restricting the 
monopolies, to one of beginning 
the process of eliminating them: 
it demands that ‘‘certain” Indian 
and foreign monopolies should be 
“taken over.’ This proposal is 
perfectly ‘“‘constitutional”, since 
the directive principles laid down 
in the Constitution require action 
against “concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the 
common deteriment” (and the 
proposed monopolies Bill is evi- 
dently based on this principle). 

It muy suddenly become 
practical politics if the proposed 
enquiry into the activities of 
Birlas, Tatas and Mafatlal, etc., 
discredited any of these groups 
by reporting a ruthless power 
game played by them. Of 
course, if and when it is imple- 
mented through the joint efforts 
of the Communists and others in 
Parliament, a united front, not 
just to restrict, but to eliminate 
the monopolies will become a 
facts. 

(iii) The CPI wants “‘associa- 
tion of trade unions with the 
management of the public sector 
projects” (point 3), but the CPI 
(M) minimum programme does 
not refer toit. However, once a 
workable formula for recognition 
of trade unions has been found 
and trade union participation 
in management is not taken to 
mean surrender of the right to 
strike, itis hard to see how the 
CPI(M) can object to this 
demand. The problem has been 
urgently posed in key public 
sector projects in the steel and 
engineering industries, where the 
mechanism of management with- 


ee ee arn 


out trade unions has practically 
broken down. (In some of these, 
both the public sector manage- 
ment and the trade unions led by 
the CPI(M) have agreed in 
principle to trade union partici- 
pation in management with the 
backing of the CPI(M) ministers 
in State-level United Front 
Government.) 

(iv) Neither the CPI(M) men- 
tions the need to improve the 
technical and economic efficiency 
of the public sector projects. But 
itis hard to see why this cannot 
be agreed to conditionally, for 
example, on condition that (a) 
major concessions are made to 
workers regarding trade union 
recognition, wages, etc, (b) 
agreement to maintain production 
and technical efficiency in return 
for a particular set of major 
concessions lasts only as long as 
new problems do not arise, 
requiring a fresh agreement, (c) 
Communists have a say in detail- 
ed implimentation of any bilate- 
ral agreement through their 
nominees from among trade 
union and Government represen- 
tatives in management councils. 


Growing Support 


It is true that there has been 
a growing support all over India 
for an extension of the public 
sector, which has not been 
reversed by Right-wing propa- 
ganda against the inefficiencies of 
the public sector. But would 
not the desire to extend the 
public sector grow more strongly 
if Communists are able to show 
that if they are run on a “demo- 
cratised” basis, they could show 
better results than the private 
sector concerns, both from the 
workers’ and from the overall 
social points of view? 

3. At one point in his article, 
Sri Basavapunnaiah says that 
both the CPs visualise a situation 
arising in which the working 
class and the Communist move- 
ment representing itis able “‘to 
inspire confidence among the 
non-big bourgeoisie to break 
with the monopolists and rely on 
the working class to fight its 
class battles”. 

The CPI(M) insists, and, as 
noted in section 2 above, the 
facts confirm, that the Commu- 


nists have not inspired any such 
split yet, nor is one “round the 
corner”. Butit does not refuse 
to help the non-big bourgeois 
fight their class battles against 
the monopoly bourgeoisie even 
in the present situation, as long 
as the interests of the workers 
vis-a-vis the non-big bourgeoisie 
are not sacrificed. 


Basic Approach 


The CPI(M)’s minimum 
programme helps, the non-big 
bourgeoisie in this way when it 
asks for a larger share of the 
nationalized banks’ credits for 
“non-big industrialists’. This 
has also been the basic approach 
of the West Bengal Deputy Chief 
Minister who has demanded 
nationalisation of Birla’s Hindus- 
tan Motors, but declared, imme- 
diately after the mid-term 
elections, that employers in West 
Bengal have nothing to fear, as 
long as they adjusted themselves 
to the new political situation and 
met the urgent demands of the 
workers. 

But, then, should not the 
Communists sponsor bilateral 
agreements between trade unions 
and the nom-monopoly concerns 
to maintain production on condi- 
tion that (i) there is official 
recognition of trade union and 
major concessions obtained 
regarding wages, etc., (ii) un- 
interrupted production is main- 
tained only as long as conditions 
do not change, requiring a fresh 
agreement, (iii) Communists have 
a continuous say in the imple- 
mentation of any ‘agreement in 
force through their nominee 
among trade union and Govern- 
ment representatives on manage- 
ment councils? 

Cannot, for instance, such 
agreements be sponsored at least 
in selected undertakings in the 
jute and engineering industries in 
West Bengal, on the basis of con- 
cessions recently won, plus some 
additional concessions? Would 
that not have a major impact in 
“inspiring” the non-big bourge- 
oisie clsewhere to rely less on the 
monopoly bourgoisie to protect 
their class interests? 

4. Foreign aid: The CPI 
calls for “ending dependence on 
PL-480 immediately’; the CPI 
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(M) speaks more cautiously and 
more generally of the need to 


take “‘steps...to end India’s 
dependence on foreign loans 
which are jeopardizing the 


country’s independence”, PL-480 
food import agreements symbo- 
lise the foreign aid scandal in 
India, and even the Planning 
Commission talks of ending PL- 
480 food imports by 1971. But 
no government in office at the 
Centre or the chronically “deficit” 
States will be able to resist PL- 
480 food imports (or some 
equivalent) if it is discovered 
after a few years that food buffer 
stocks are not large enough to 
prevent famine. 

The hard facts are that (i) 
monopoly procurement by 
Government has never worked 


when it is needed, that is, when 
there is crop failure, (ii) the stiff 
levy on all big estates proposed 
by the CPI(M) has never been 
seriously tried, and may never be 
(a serious famine will probably 
lead to seizure of big estates 
rather than a stiff levy on their 
produce), (iii) no one can be 
sure that the food buffer stocks 
built up through the food Cor- 
poration’s (commercial) purchases 
plus mild levies in some regions 
and PL-480 food imports in 
recent bumper years will see us 
through the inevitable harvest 
cycle of the next 5-10 years, (iv) 
despite the recent pick-up in 
export of “non-traditional” items, 
there is not much hope of using 
an export surplus to finance food 
imports in bad years for a long 


time to come. 

There may, however, be a 
close connection between the 
land reforms which both the 
Communist Parties stress so much 
in their “minimum programmes” 
(for other reasons), and the task 
of building up an adequate buffer 
stock, In some of the chroni- 
cally “deficit” regions of the 
country, where the Communist 
peasant movement also happens 
to be strong, there is scope for 
large-scale redistribution of land 
to establish a small-producers’ 
agriculture. Such a small produ- 
cers’ agricultural economy, with 
limited holding power, may help 
solve the food procurement 
problem without a levy. 
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DURGAPUR CHEMICALS LTD. 


(A GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL UNDERTAKING) 
ANNOUNCES COMMENCEMENT OF PRODUCTION OF 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


for the first time in India 


ALSO 


CAUSTIC SODA-CHLORINE, SYNTHETIC PHENOL, PENTACHLOROPHENOL 


and synthetic hydrochloric acid, hydrogen gas, monochlorobenzene, 
paradichlorobenzene, orthodichlorobenzene, para-oxydipheny], 
diphenyl ether, as co-products and bye-products. 


ANNUAL PROUCTION ENVISAGED 


3300 tonnes of Phthalic Anhydride 
10050 tonnes of Caustic Soda (Rayon grade) 
8940 tonnes of Chlorine 

6600 tonnes of Synthetic phenol 


990 tonnes of Pentachloropheuol, etc. etc. 


HELPING THE COUNTRY TO ACHIEVE ECONOMIC PROGRESS & SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
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CHANDIGARH 


Just and Lasting Solution 


SATYA PAL DANG 


PEAKING in Lok Sabha on 
November 18, 1969, regar- 
ding the Chandigarh problem, 

Home Minister Sri Chavan obser- 
ved that the people of Punjab and 
the people .of Haryana, as also 
large sections of citizens of Chandi- 
garh were emotionally involve. 

The massive demonstration in 

Chandigarh on October 17, in 
suppot of Punjab’s claim for the 
“City Beautiful’, and perhaps the 
still bigger demonstration in Delhi 
on November 17, in support of 
Haryana’s counter-claim, surely 
and clearly reflected this “emo- 
tional involvement”, even though 
both were State-managed affairs. 
The progressive forces in the 
country cannot but also note the 
dangerous- potentialities hidden 
behind this “‘emotional involve- 
ment”. 


Two Examples 


Two examples would help to 
focus attention on this aspect. 
When the fast of Sri Darshan 
Singh Pheruman in Amritsar and 
the counter-fast of Sri Uday Singh 
Mann in Haryana and the 
“Haryana Bandh”? brought the 
` Chandigarh issue to the forefront, 
students of the Agricultural Engi- 
neering College of the Agricul- 
tural University were fighting a 
common and united struggle for 
provision of employment to the 
agricultural engineers commen- 
surate with their qualifications. 
How the Chandigarh issue divided 
. these very students into Haryanvis 
and Punjabis and how it led to 
deplorable incidents first in Hissar 
and then in Ludhiana is quite 
well known. The common 
struggle for a just common cause 
was the main casualty. 

The second example relates to 
B.Ed. students who had been on 
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strike for quite some time in 
different colleges having B.Ed. 
classes in Punjab, Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh. They had 
the same, common demands on 
the Punjab University, such as 
the right to take examinations in 
regional languages also instead of 
in English alone. The atmos- 
phere generated by the Chandigarh 
issue weakened their solidarity 
and also the strike. 

These two examples are enough 
to show how an issue like that of 
Chandigarh can divide the com- 
mon people and set them against 
each other and thus harm their 
common struggle for a better 
life. 

From this some draw the con- 
clusion that the progressives 
should not havé anything to do 
with such issues. They even 
argue: What difference would it 
make to the common people if a 
particular town or village was in- 
cluded in one or the other neigh- 
bouring States of India? 

Both the conclusion and the 
argument are half-truths and 
fallacious. By keeping off dis- 
putes connected with boundary 
demarcation of neighbouring 
linguistic States, the progressives 
will not be able to prevent people 
from being “emotionally in- 
volved”. They, in fact, would be 
leaving the field free for those who 


‘may not hesitate and who may 
-even like to rouse passions and set 


people against people on the basis 
of region and language. 

The correct conclusion which 
the progressive forces must draw 
would be that all such disputes 
must be resolved on the basis of 
just principles; that progressive 
forces must not be caaried away 
by their attachments to their res- 
pective regions and languages 
into making false claims; they 


must stick to just principles even 
if that means temporary isolation 
in one or the other of the States 
involved in the dispute. 

An unprincipled stand and 
lining up behind the forces rous- 
ing passions in the name of region 
or language (or for that matter in 
the name of one’s nation or 
nationality) may appear attractive, 
but in the long run cannot be 
helpful to progressive forces 
because it does not heighten the 
political and class consciousness 
of the people but blurs the same, 
though it may give one a bigger 
following temporarily. 

The just principles for demar- 
cation of boundaries of any two 
neighbouring linguistic States are 
well recognized and well known. 
They are contiguity, village asa 
unit, and mother tongue of the 
people residing in the unit. 


Just Principle 


Obviously a village or a town, 
even though Punjabi-speaking, 
cannot be included in Punjab if it 
is surrounded on all sides by 
Hindi-speaking areas, that is, if it 
is not contiguous to Punjab. 
Hence, the first principle. All 
parties in Punjab—and L believe 
elsewhere also—accept this. 

This unanimity, however, is 
not there in the case of the village 
asaunit. The Punjab Congess, 
for instance, even today wants 
Tehsil as the unit. That would not 
be just. The majority of the people 
of a particular Tehsil may be 
Punjabi-speaking and yet it may 
be having a number of Rajasthani- 
speaking villages contiguous to 
Rajasthan. If Tehsil is taken as 
aunit, these villages will get in- 
cluded in Punjab. Sooner or 
later people of these villages will 
demand their inclusion in Rajas- 
than. In other words, if Tehsil 
oreven block is taken as unit, 
seeds of dispute and discord will 
remain. 

In connection with their claim 
on Chandigarh, Haryana leaders 
place much reliance on the majo- 
rity report of the Shah Commis- 
sion. Let it be remembered that 
Shah Commission was asked to 
take Tehsil asa unit and, there- 
fore, was not in a position to 
make just recommendations. 

So far as the third principle— 
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the mother tongue—is concerned, 
the problem in relation to 
Punjab is somewhat complicated. 
Some Akali leaders like Master 
Tara Singh linked Punjabi 
language with Sikh religion while 
the Jana, Sangh - and, Hindu 
Congress leaders linked Hindi 


with Hindu religion, and went. 


to the extent of denying that 
Punjabi constituted a language, 
even though all Punjabis—Sikhs or 


. Hindus—speak Punjabi which is 


a 


undoubtedly their mother tongue. 
Tt was under 


surcharged with communalism 
that most of the Punjabi Hindus 
wrongly gave “Hindi? as their 
mother tongue during the 1961 
census. These census figures, 
thus, do not reflect the reality 
and a “solution” based on them 
can neither be just nor lasting. 
The Haryanana leaders today 
never tire- of swearing by the 
Shah Commission - (majority) 
report because it.’ declared 
Chandigarh to be Hindi-speaking 
and in the Hindi-speaking areas. 
Yet, when this patently wrong 
finding was not accepted -by the 
Government of India and when 
Chandigarh was made a Union 
Territory instead of being given 
to Haryana as per : majority 


- report, there was . hardly any 


protest in Haryana. 
Various Solutions 


Let us now examine briefly 
yarious solutions which are being 
suggested to “solve” the Chandi- 
garh problem. i 
- Some want it to continue 
as a Union Territory or to be 
made into what ‘has been called 
a “chartered city”. If this were 
a just solution and, therefore, 
having the possibility of being a 
lasting one, the problem would 
not have been there at all now. 
After all, this very solution has 


been tried during the last three . 


years and it has not proved 
acceptable to ‘the people. con- 
cerned. : 
Those who’ think it to be am 
easy way out of the “dispute, 
should remember y- -that . the 
attempt to have this -very easy 
-way out made three -years ago 
has only further . complicated -the 


“matter” and has made it more 


a 
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communal. ` 
influence and in an atmosphere , 


difficult because passions have 


been further roused and people 
have been “involved emotio- 
nally” ; because it has got linked 
up with many extraneous con- 
siderations. E 
Some want the matter to be 
decided by an opinion poll of 
the people of Chandigarh. They 


argue: let us be democratic. 
It is Chandigarh which is in 
dispute. Let the people of 
Chandigarh decide. 


Businessmen’s Interest 


This is being argued mainly 
by those sections of the people of 
Chandigarh who want it to 
, continue as a Union Territory 
because that will keep the values 
of their properties high and fetch 
them higher rents, etc. Behind 
the concern for democracy, there 
is the more solid concern for the 
value of the property. 

Let us, however, overlook 
that. Punjab claims that Chandi- 
garh on all sides is surrounded 
by Punjabi-speaking areas, some 
of which have been wrongly 
taken out of Punjab. If the 
argument in favour of an opinion 
poll were to be accepted in case 
of Ghandigarh, should it not 
apply to other areas (town and 
villages)? ` h e 

And what would happen if 
areas surrounding Chandigarh 
were to vote for Punjab? Is it 
proper or just to have a Union 
Territory surrounded _on all sides 
by the territory of a State? Or, 
should the opinion poil in 
Chandigarh be confined only to 
two alternatives—Punjab and 
Haryana? Opinion poll is not 
a correct solution and can set a 
dangerous precedent. 

Some have’ suggested parti- 
tioning of Chandigarh and Sri 
Chavan, too, was once reported 
to be considering this “solution”. 
Apart from the fact that this 
“solution”? would almost certainly 
ruif the most modern city of 
India, it would create many new 
complications ‘and problems and 
is not likely:to prove lasting, as 
this too, involves .a compromise 
‘of just principles. which should 
form the basis for the solution. 

- The only correct, just and 
Jasting solutian is:to give Chandi- 
garh, to. Punjab: and:.to~ help 


Haryana financially to construct 
a new capital. The villages 
which were uprooted to make 
way for the construction of 
Chandigarh were all Punjabi- 
speaking. Chandigarh itself is 
overwhelmingly Punjabi-speaking 
and is contiguous to Punjab. 
Carved -out of united Punjab 


and in having to build anew 


capital, it is but just and fair 
that Haryana should get generous 
financial assistance for the pur- 
pose. To the extent money went 
from the budget of the united 
Punjab towards construction and 
maintenance’ of Chandigarh, 
Punjab, too, should compensate 
Haryana, . 

To settle the remaining dis- 
putes once and forall, a com- 
mission of linguistic experts 
should ‘be appointed to make 
recommendations on the basis of 
three principles stated earlier. 

Political parties which are 
rousing the people of Haryana to. 
claim Chandigarh so that others 
are not able to wean away their 
followings, are not really serving 
the long-term interests either of 
Haryana or ofits people. They 
are only side-tracking the popular 
attention from the just and 


_ genuine demand of the people of 


Haryana for Vishal Haryana. 
Dubious Role 


The role of the Jana Sangh 
and the Congress is particularly 
to be deprecated. Punjab, Haryana 
and Chandigarh branches of both 
these parties are taking different 
and contradictory stands. In 
Haryana, they are emphatic that 
Chandigarh belongs to Haryana. 
In Punjab they are equally em- 
phatic that Chandigarh belongs to 
Punjab. Their units in Chandi- 
garh want the city to go neither 
to Haryana nor to Punjab but 
to remain Union Territory. 

The All-India leaders of these 
two parties—otherwise very loud 
in proclaiming their concern for 
national integration as also for 
discipline—have, for the sake of 
expediency, given full freedom to 
their followers to rouse passions 
and to divide the people. It is 
most unfortunate that some of 
the All-India Left parties —-SSP 
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Political Role of Army in Asian and 
African Countries 


G. MIRSKY 


T: greater political role the army has been play- 
ing in recent years in the developing countries, 
the frequent military coups d’etat there, the set- 
ting up of military regimes in a number of them—in 
short, the army’s entry on Asia’s and Africa’s politi- 
cal scene has evoked understandable interest. 

Depending on their political views various 
authors consider the army in the third world the 
moving force of the revolution, a new class, a repre- 
sentative of the new medium strata or an agent of 
imperialism. All agree, however, that it has definite 
autonomy, that there is a pronounced tendency for 
it to become a more or less independent political 
force. 

The question of the degree to which the army can 
achieve autonomy is closely linked with a more 
general problem, namely, whether in the countries 
making the transition from the colonial system to a 
new life, the state can, even if temporarily and 
relatively, be independent of society. 

An analysis of the works of Marx and Engels on 
the state shows that the founders of Marxism, who 
were the first in history to define the state as an 
instrument of class domination and to expose its 
exploiter nature in a society based on private owner- 
ship of the means of production, also noted that the 
state power in such society has-an inherent tendency 
to alienation from the society that has given birth to 
it, to rise above it, and become comparatively 
independent of it. 

This tendency can assert itself also at a time 
when society is at a stage of transition, at the 
junction of two epochs, that is, in conditions marked 
by a relative equilibrium and weakness of the main 
classes. 

Thus, analysing the nature of the Second Empire 
in France, Marx noted that state power had become 
“independent of society itself” and that it had begun 
to suppress “even the interests of the ruling classes”.* 
In whose interests did this self-contained machine, 
relying on the military apparatus, work? Marx 
demonstrated that it worked objectively in the 
interests of the possessing classes, notably those of 
the parcel peasants and the urban bourgeoisie. 

It would, however, be wrong to consider the 
Bonapartist machine simply a servant of these 





Dr Mirsky belongs to the Institute of World Economy 
and International Relations, USSR. Academy of Sciences. 
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classes. “Bonaparte was compelled”, Marx wrote, 
‘to create next to the genuine social classes an arti- 
ficial caste, for which the maintenance of its regime 
became a question of daily bread...”* This machine 
has already gained self-contained motion and even 
the economically dominating class can pose a certain 
threat to it: the corporative interests of the military 
bureaucratic apparatus do not tolerate a division of 
power; only a monopoly of power can guarantee to 
this caste the solidity of its position, the stability of 
its privileges, ensure it its “daily bread”. 


Military Bureaucracy 


Tn a society based on private property the army 
represents a part of the bureaucracy—the military 
bureaucracy. The tendency towards an alienation 
from society, towards a domination over society 
noted by Marx and Engels is characteristic of every 
bureaucratic apparatus, including the army. 

Speaking of the Second Empire, Marx wrote in 
his Outlines on the Civil War in France about the 
“state power, which found its final and supreme 
expression” and “‘flouted even at the interests of the 
dominating classes.” Marx had in mind precisely 
domination by the army which was capable of oppos- 
ing the’ dominating class in its own interests. While 
this army was objectively a bourgeois one, and at 
a decisive moment defended the interests of the 
bourgeoisie, there was a definite historical period 
when owing to the equilibrium of forces between the 
battling classes, it played, so to say, the role of an 
arbiter. 

The ability of the army to play an independent 
and decisive role was also noted by Frederick Engels 
—not only indirectly, when he commented on the 
temporary independence of the state power and the 
bureaucracy in France, but directly as well (this time 
referring to Germany) when he said: “The army has 
once again become the decisive force in“the state.”’* 

__ This was not the only case when Engels characteris- 
ed the army as a decisive force. In his work The 
Role of Force in History, he wrote: “In politics there 
are only two decisive forces; the organised force of 
the state, the army, and the unorganised, spontaneous 





1Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, 
Moscow, Vol. 17, p. 545. 

2Jbid., Vol. 8, p. 212. 

SIbid., Vol. 8, p. 61. 
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force of the popular masses.’”4 
The experience of the triumphant proletarian 


revolution in Russia demonstrated that success can - 
_ be achieved when the first of these two forces—the ` 


army—no longer can or no longer wants to defend 
the old state—the instrument of oppression, and 
when the second, the spontaneous force, becomes 
organised under the leadership of the party. , 
" Many historical exmples can be referred to when 
in times of political instability the army assumed 
independent force. S. Utchenko, a Soviet historian, 
showed that “under the political conditions of Rome, 
that is, when there were no political parties in the 
modern sense of word, when the urban plebeians 
were demoralised and the rural population indiffe- 
„tent, the army alone could become a reliable support, 
since it was to some degree the most consolidated 
political organisation in those circumastances’’.® 
Caesar understood this only too well. “Disapoint- 
ed in Roman ‘democracy’, considering it an ureliable 
support, Caesar deliberately substituted the new 
socio-political organisation—the Roman army—for 
the obsolescent and ineffective political power.’* 
Naturally, there can be no full analogy with the 
situation prevailing in the developing countries today. 
The armies of the newly-free countries have a dual 
_ nature precisely because in these countries the state 
still preserves its anti-imperialist liberating function 
` and because these armies are the instrument of such 
a state. 


New organism 
The army in the developing countries is not 
simply “a copy of society”, not -simply the arith- 
metic sum of a definite number of peasants by birth, 
petty bourgeois, etc. , All these people acquire a new 
- quality, fuse into a new organism. The army acquires 
the traits of a corporation with its own interests. 
Any-closed detached organisation may be threatened. 
with the development of a caste spirit, with isolation 
- from society, with transformation into a self-contain- 
ed mechanism. The-army is no exception. Profes- 
sional solidarity can grow into corporativism, while 
corporativism easily leads to the exclusiveness of a 
caste. The proud consciousness of belonging to this 
“select” profession can turn into a superiority 
complex with respect to “civilians.” ah 
B. Vernier, the French scientist wrote in his Army 
and Politics in the Near East: “In old traditional 
society the soldier did not stand above | the ordinary 
people. He did not belong to a special corps, to a 
separate ‘group’. Undoubtedly, many soldiers from 
the ranks conquered thrones but these were personal 
achievements'which changed nothing in the structure 
of the world in which they lived. The norma] means 
of advancement was not a military career but a 
career of the ‘man of the law’, or religion. Now 
‘everything is different”? The Lebanese newspaper 
Orient wrote that the army has become a means 
of social advancement. __ 
Thi, i 
N S oO ean Fall of the Roman Republic; 
Moscow, 1965; p. 197 (in Russian). 
8Ibid. ~ 
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A consolidated, disciplined and centralised leader- 
ship is typical of the army. And, of course, the 
fact that the army has weapons that is, means of 
intimidation and of exerting physical action is of 
utmost importance. These means become the more 
menacing as the technical equipment of the armed 
forces—-the army and the police—improves. The 
might of the armed forces is now much greater than 
it was at the time. when soldiers had only rifles. The 
ruling circles of the third world countries are well 
aware of this. f j 


Internal Security. 


The role of the army in safeguarding “internal 
security has recently grown appreciably. Since 
“internal security” is not a purely military but also 
a political category, it has boosted the role of the . 
army as a political, or to be more accurate, as an 
inner-political factor. 

This circumstance, which the officers and 
generals of the armies in Asia and Africa realise very 
clearly, could not but make them conscious of their 
new role in society, of their political advantages and 
possibilities. A social institution realising its supre- 
macy over other institutions to such an extent as the 
army in the developing countries realises its supre- 
macy over all other political organisations and the - 
state organism cannot but be tempted “to take things 
into its own hands.” 

The Rinascita journal, the organ of the Italian 
Communist Party, wrote: “In an economically back- 
ward society...the privileged army, emerging from 
the social organism of the country, represents the 
most significant, unique force, having an effective 
vertical structure, social and cultural homogeneity. 
It-is a force with which none of the existing political 
groups, including the ruling groups, can compare 
an autonomous politico-social force, independent 
of the state apparatus andthe government. This 
force is more modern and effective than all other 
forces in the -country, and precisely because it is free 
of all political conditionality inevitably inclines 


‘ towards taking action on its own behalf and on its 


own initiative to subordinate the entire social organ- 
ism to its direct corporative interests: it is indifferent 
even to the strategic interests of the ruling economic 
groups.’’6 ; 

_ noir opinion, the above formulation of the 
Italian author needs clarifying. The “homogeneity” 
of the army is relative. Inthe Asian and African 
countries, for example, the army is not at all homo- 
geneous. Besides, there-are also other military 
organisations. The view of the author on a complete 
freedom of the army from all “political dependence”? 


_ is particularly open to objection. 


Even iffor definite historical reasons an army 
does have certain autonomy of action in some country 
and “isolates” itself from society and pursues its 
own corporative interests (consisting mainly in the 
defence of its privileged position and its consolida- 


7B. Vernier, Armee et politique au Moyent Orient, Paris, 
1966; p. 220. - 
8 L. Castellina, “La Grecia il giorno dopo”, Rihascita, 
May 5, 1967, i 
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tion so as to guarantee itself from undesirable 
changes), does that mean that it does not reflect the 
interests of any class? 

~ There can be only one answer to this: objectively 
the army always promotes some road of socio- 
economic development, one in keeping with the 
interests of a definite class or definite classes. Let 
us, for example, refer to the regime of Louis Bona- 
parte, which was independent and outwardly defied 
even the interests of the bourgeoisie. However, as 
Marx showed, it actually expressed the interests of 
definite classes, including those of the parcel peasants. 
In this case, it was quite unimportant that the military 
bureaucratic elite, and moreover the Emperor 
himself, had nothing in common with the peasantry 
and bothered about it least of all. What was impor- 
tant though, was that the socio-economic policy of 
the Bonapartist regime, which on the whole fell in 
with the interests of the parcel peasants, preserved 
the conditions that prevented their disintegration. 

On seizing power the army takes up the practical 
business of government, when it, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, consciously or unconsciously, follows a course 
of socio-economic development complying with the 
interests of some classes and contradicting those of 
others. 

In the developing countries the army can become 
aforce promoting either capitalist or non-capitalist 
development, and this depends not so much on the 
objective intentions of its leaders as on the conditions 
prevailing in society. The independence of the army 
from society decreases, as we shall further see, 
precisely wher. it comes to power and when, it would 
seem, it gains maximum freedom of action. 


Army and Society 


An analysis of dozens of military coups that took 
place within the past two decades in Asian, African 
and Latin American countries enables us to draw 
some conclusions and to establish certain regulari- 
ties. 

The armies in general and the political actions 
carried out by them have certain common features, 
which essentially have no direct connection with the 
character of these armies and of these actions. In 
any army, irrespective of whom it serves, there is a 
hierarchy of ranks, military discipline, an oath of 
allegiance, regulations, etc. The intervention of the 
army in politics, its advent to power are operations 
which, one might say, are of a professional nature 


and exbibit features inherent in any army, 
irrespective of whose interests these operations 
promote. 


Let us first of all examine the “classical” military 
coup, that is, the action taken by part of the officers 
at the head of military units with a view to over- 
throwing the government as distinct from the action 
by the army as a whole at the order of the com- 
mander-in-chief, How much unanimity is needed 
among the military for the coup to succeed? 

» The position of conspirators is always difficult. 
On the one hand, the fewer people are initiated the 
safer the conspirary But on the other hand, the 
more of the military have promised their support in 
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advance, the easier it is to carry out the coup and 


the greater are its chances of success. The example 
of a number of coups in Syria, Iraq, Ghana and 
other countries confirms that for the success of a 
military coup itis insufficient for some individual 
military unit to take action, even if it succeeds in 
capturing the capital and declares it has seized 
power. 


Conspirators’ Difficulty 


The insurgents generally want the commanders 
of the arms of the services, or part of them, to be on 
their side; in any case it is essential that they have 
the support of the commanders of the biggest 
garrisons and formations, of those commanding over 
the majority of the armed forces. These commanders 
must know about the coup and approve of it, or 
else there must be certainty that they will not refuse 
to support it once it has been carried out. In both 
events it is essential for the idea of overthrowing the 
government to be ripe in the minds of the majority 
of the officers in key positions. Does there simul- 
taneously have to be general nationa! dissatisfaction 
with the regime? 

Let us turn to historical examples. In Egypt in 
1952, Iraqin 1958 and 1963, the Yemen in 1962, 
Pakistan in 1958, Burma in 1962, Turkey in 1960, 
the Sudan in 1958, Nigeria in 1966 and Syria in 
1961 and 1963, there was obvious dissatisfaction 
with the regimes in power, ranging from disappoint- 
ment to mass action. All political systems 
that existed in those countries at the time of 
the coups were in one way oranother about to 
collapse. At any rate the general public definitely 
mistrusted them and it could be expected that the 
coup would be welcomed bythe majority of the 
population. 

There was not a single case when the army could 
carry out a successful coup (in other words when the 
majority of the officers in key posts were unanimous 
which, as we said above, guarantees the success of 
the coup) while a government was at the height of 
popularity and fully supported by the majority of the 
population. 

This means that conditions for a coup mature not 
in the army but in society. Ofcourse, the condi- 
tions may be mature but the government may never- 
theless continue to rule the country—there are 
many examples of this in the Asian and African 
countries 

The army reacts keenly to all changes in the 
sentiments of society. It is precisely the fact that for 
a military coup to be successful there must be soli- 
darity or at least the tacit, potential consent of the 
commanders in key positions, that practically 
excludes the possibility of some ambitious general 
seizing power in defiance of the internal situation 
and in utter disregard of public opinion. He would 
not be supported by other military leaders and the 
coup would fail. Therefore, in a coup the element 
of chance is much smaller than could be expected, 
Apparently there must be some secret unanimity of 
views among the officers in key posts on the desira- 
bility of a change of power. 
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The higher the leve! at which the coup is organis- 
ed, the more convincing will the arguments in its 
favour be and the greater the conviction that it will 
succeed and be supported. The senior officers who 
are senior both as regards age and position, are 
usually more careful than their younger colleagues, 
for holding high positions they risk losing more 
than the latter. But the young officers generally 
also are not apt to risk their positions and perhaps 
even their lives, if there are no serious grounds for 
action against the government. A proviso should, 
however, be added: if the officers are convinced that 
the civilian authorities intend to make a reshuffle in 
the army, that is, if they see that their own position 
is treatened, they may attempt a preemptive coup, 
as was the case in a number of Asian and African 
countries, ` 

Can it be considered that in appraising the pros 
and cons of a coup, the military take into account 
only the common national opinion? They do, but 
not to the exclusion of everything else. The general 
dissatisfaction with a regime is usually very vague 
and ill-defined, since it is made up of many shades of 
dissatisfaction by different classes and groups. In the 
beginning of 1966, for example, the Hafez regime in 
in Syria was unpopular, both with the bourgeoisie 
and the Left circles, although for directly opposite 
reasons. By 1963, practically everybody was dis- 
satisfied with Kassem in Iraq, but for very diverse 
reasons. , i 


Secret Unanimity 


If the plot is hatched by a revolutionary military 
organisation, it is naturally guided by the left radical 
portion of public opinion, as was the case in Egypt, 
Syria and other countries. When the initiative does 
not come from a political organisation within the 
army, having a definite, even if embryonic, social 
programme, but from the top officers of the armed 
forces, who are as a rule educated in the conservative 

‘bourgeois spirit, they take into account mainly the 
views of the “middle class”, thatis, those of the 
moderate bourgeois and bureaucratic circles. It was so, 
for example, in the Sudan (1958), Pakistan and Ghana. 

Most frequently a coup d’etat is carried out by 
people already holding a definite (often high) position 
in the political systém they are planning to overthrow 
(or change). Usually (especially in recent times) it is 
headed by top officers, commanders of the arms of the 
services, armies or military districts. The actions 
taken by individual commanders are mostly attempts 
to change the relations of forces within the army itself 
or to influence the composition and policies of the 
government, rather than “total” military coups. A 

- distinction should be made between the different types 
of political actions by the armed forces, Not every 
intervention of the army in politics is an attempt to 
seize power. _ 

In Burma-in 1962, Pakistan in 1958, Indonesia in 
1965, the Sudan in 1958, Nigeria in 1966 and Turkey 
in 1960, the army took power at the order of the top 
commanders of the armed forces. The 1958 coup in 
Iraq was carried out directly by the commanders of 
two crack brigades. In the Tropical African countries 
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coups are generally also carried out by the comman- 
ders of the armed forces. In Egypt, in 1952, how- 
ever, the initiative of coup came fromthe medium 
officers, but here too Nasser and his followers were 
not outsiders. They were people known and respect- 
edin the army: notably Nasser, who as teacher of 
tactics at the military academy was familiar to most 
Egyptian officers. 


r 


Different Actions 


The reasons for coups could be grouped as 
follows: 

(1) The presence in the country ‘of extensive, 
mainly nationalistic, dissatisfaction with an insuffici- 
entily independent or openly pro-Western political 
ruling elite, which does not want to and is unable: to 
carry out the necessary social reforms, in the absence 
of strong and organised civilian opposition to the 
regime. This factor was chief in Egypt and Iraq; 

(2) a long-drawn-out inner-pol:tical crises, due to 
the inability of the civilian government to solve inter- 
nal problems and lead the country out of the dead 
end; 

(3) dissatisfaction of the educated elite with an 
inert and archaic despotic regime (for example, in the 
Yemen); 

(4) the inefficiency of the civilian government, 
combined with corrupt administration, the apathy and 
disappointment of the masses, and the fear of the 
privileged elite that the left forces may gain ground 
and bring about a people’s revolution (Pakistan, 
Turkey, the Sudan). In this case we deal not with a 
“colonels coup d'etat”, but with a putch by generals 
aimed at preserving the-most essential social features 
of the old system by establishing a “strong” govern- 
ment. 

Thé military coups in a number of Asian and 
African countries were promoted by the succeeding 
factors; i 

(1) alost war; for instance, after the Palestinian 
catastrophe, Syria and Egypt went through a deep 
moral crisis, the army felt that it had been betrayed 
by the civilian leaders, and the government forfeited 
its prestige ; . 

(2) a long-drawn-out civil war which the former 
government could not cope with; the threat of disinte- 
gration of a multi-national state (Burma); 

(3) a strengthening of the army’s role as a result 
of military repressions taken by the government 
against national minorities or other mutineers (the 
military action of the Iraqi army against the Assyrians, 
Kurds and mutinous peasants before the series of 
military coups that began in 1956). 

As regards the organisation of coups, there are 
two basic types: 

(1) The whole army takes power by order of the 
command and the coup bears the nature of an opera- 
tion of the armed forces, but only in the political, 
not of military sphere. Generally, the order is 
obeyed by the soldiers, for insubordination would 
mean a violation of military discipline. 

(2) Part of the army headed by a group of 
officer-conspirators takes action to overthrow the 
government and to remove the military command, 
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which is loyal to the government. From the point 
of view of the government and the command this is 

-mutiny. By supporting such a coup (as distinct 
from the case described above), the soldiers violate 
military discipline, take part in a mutiny and conse- 

` quently risk their lives. It is easy to imagine what 
fate awaited Nasser, Kassem and Sallal, if their coups 
had failed. The execution of the officer-conspirators 
in the Ghanaian army after the unsuccessful attempt 
ata coup in 1967 and of officers in Turkey after a 
similar attempt in 1964 and many ‘other examples 
show that officers who opposed not only the govern- 
ment but also the supreme command can expect no 
mercy. f i 

There are many variants of these two basic types 


of coups. As to their politica] aims these have nothing f 


to do whetever with their organisation. Ne Win, 
Ayub Khan, Abboud, Gursel, Mobutu, Ongania 
acted in an almost identical way, eliminating the 
civilian government on behalf of the armed forces as 
a whole and on behalf of the people. 

The army is not a force outside or above classes. 
Before the revolution the Egyptian or Burmese armies 
served the interests of the landowner and bourgeois 
elite. But the army is connected with society and 
the armiés of the above- countries, which consisted 
mainly of representatives of the working class, were 
not aloof to its needs and interests, in the circums- 
tances of growing internal crisis and exacerbating class 
contradictions. At the same time revolutionary ideas 
began to ferment in the minds of the military. First 
the idea of a revolution gripped the minds of the 
army ranks—next came preparations for the coup. 


Ferment in Military 


Outwardly remaining a tool of the old privileged 
elite, 
opposing that elite and ready to violate its oath of 
allegience. Strictly speaking the coups in Egypt and 
Itaq were not carried out by the army aş such, for it 
~—~was not headed by the generals but by a revolutionary 


organisation in the army, which replaced the former . 


army command ‘after the coup. In Burma it was 
different. There the seizure of power was an 
operation launched by the army at the order of 
the commander-in-chief on behalf of the Revolution- 
ary Council. However, Ne Win began his career 
not as a professional soldier but as a revolutionary 
patriot, and the Burmese army itself was a revolution- 
ary army which had taken shape in the course of 
the struggle against the colonialists, ` 
' In Egypt and Iraq the revolutionary organisation 
in the army was able to win quickly and easily and 
to seize power only because it was the 
conscious vanguard of the army as a whole, Indeed, 
what was it that made the officers who had not 
participated in the coup and had not even known 
‘ that it was planned promptly join the insurgents? 
> What induced the commanders of the military 
districts and provincial garrisons to support not the 
monarchy to which they had shown allegiance but 
the revolutionaries? Were it not for the support of 
these commanders the coup would have been doomed 
to failure, despite the seizure of the capital; we know 
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internally the army had turned into a force . 


politically ` 


that many. attempted coups in Iraq and Syria were 
defeated, although the power in the capital had been 
seized by the insurgents just because the commanders 
of other districts and garrisons refused to back 
them. There is only one answer to the question: 
the revolutionary idea had matured in the minds of 
the military, in the army asa whole, except a hand- 
ful of high-placed generals. In such cases there 
always turns upa vanguard ready to run the risk 
and able to carry all others along. Therefore, we 
must not think that the coups in question were 
carried out by a military revolutionary organisation 
against the will of the whole army. They werc 
carried out against the will of no more than a hand- 
ful of generals who had linked their fate with that 
of the monarchy. ie 


Generals’ Shortcomings 


Once power has been seized, the question arises 
as to what should be done next. Do the military 
have the necessary training to rule the state? It goes 
without saying that the generals of the elder genera- 
tion, professional soldiers of the British or French 
schools, like Abboud in the Sudan, do not possess 
such training. They could jail civil servants who 
had seriously discredited themselves, establish order 
in the streets, but the ability to head the big battle 
against backwardness, for the creation of a new 
developed state was more than could be expected 
of them. Besides, they had much too soundly 
grown into the bourgeois-bureaucratic elite, 

But, let us ask, can the young revolutionary 
officers govern their country by relying in this on 
the army apparatus alone? General Ne Win, for 
example, pointed out that nobody in his government, 
including himself, had a knowledge of economics 
sufficient to manage so gigantic an economic enterprise 
as the state.? A regular officer can as a rule be only 
an efficient administrator and even that on a lower or 
medium level. Patriotism, a s'nse of duty, decisi- 
veness, discipline and organisation are not enough 
when more is needed than to create order, when it is 
necessary to carry out the difficult, patient job of chang- 
ing the social relations in the Asian and African coun- 
tries, only recently liberated from colonia] oppression. 

Janowitz maintains that if persuasion and not 
coercion is the prime political aim then the effective- 
ness of a military oligarchy should be judged by the 
domestic situation, and we are to accept the ability 
of the military either to create a mass political basis 
or to let one emerge as the criterion.9 After seizing 
power the military regime faces the problem of 
ensuring a national political rule. If this be their aim, 
then they must from a creative mass political appa- 
ratus beyond the framework of their own organisa- 
tional structure, but such an apparatus which would 
be under their control. 

Another author, E. Shills, holds that after order 
has been established the military need very little to 
beċome self-confident and to impress the public. 





2EYU Quarterly Economie Review,‘ ‘Continental South-East 
Asia” 1966, New York; p. 4. 


10See Janowitz, The Military in the Political Development 
of New Nations; Chicago, 1964, 
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There is always a danger, he says, of their being able 
to achieve no more thana clean government and 
clean streets, 

The military, Shills continues, are neither bussi- 
hessmen nor civil servants striving for economic 
development. If they encourage one of the two 
groups or both simultaneously, they will weaken 
their own position by tolerating the formation of 
independent centres of power and the evolution cf a 
definite orientation. If they do not encourage or 
tolerate the activity of independent groups, there will 
be stagnation in the country. 


Ensuring Political Rule 


The gist of the dilemma Shills writes about is the 
following: the old apparatus established under the 
colonialists cannot satisfy the requirements set by 
new stage of the revolution—at best it can only cope 
with current affairs, with the job of administration. 
The new apparatus for carrying out the tasks of the 
revolution must bea political apparatus, permeated 
with a definite ideology. Precisely for this reason 
such an apparatus will have certain advantage over 
the military as regards influence on public opinion, 
since the power of the military is usually free of any 
ideology. 

Without a political organisation, remaining in a 
vacuum, a military regime cannot last for very long, 
it must have mass support. Any military regime is 
the upshot of a coup d'etat, it lacks legality; its merits 
initially ammount to delivering the unpopular old 
regime a deathblow. But this is only an initial merit 

_and it will not make the military regime popular 
forever. If ithas no political credo, no constru- 
ctive programme, no ideology to mobilise the masses, 
it is bound to be sterile, futile and no more than an 
empty shell. However, in giving the green light to 
the development of political forces, and the setting 
up of a mass organisation with an ideological plat- 
form, the military regime runs the risk of taking the 
path of slow, but inevitable, self-destruction. 

Nowadays military regimes as such (that is, purely 
military dictatorships) cannot prove viable in the 


developing countries for a considerable length of 


time: too great and too urgent are the tasks facing 
these countries. The military regimes must either 
undergo a modification, that is, become social regimes 
with a mass basis, political organisation and ideology, 
or else leave the political scene. It is no mere change 
that the revolutionary military regimes in the UAR, 
Algeria, Syria and Burma are endeavouring to 
mobiliese the activity of the masses and so create a 


broad basis for their power, are trying to strengthen- 


the vanguard party. Actually these regimes are 
already beginning to lose their purely military chara- 
cter. The transformation of military regimes into 
social regimes is not confined to organisational work, 
to attempts to “underpin” them with a mass political 
basis. 

True, it often happens that a military regime 
being aware of its weakness begins to look for a 


~ Uee E. Shills, “The military in the Political Development 
of the New States,” in the book The Role af the Military in 
Underdeveloped Countries; Princeton, 1962. 
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sound and constant basis, a very important factor 
for grasping the political situation that has taken 
shape in the countries which have experienced mili- 
tary coups d'etat. The military regime is prompted 
to take this step by a number of internal and external 
factors, notably, by the necessity to ensure the 
economic development of the country, to have some- 
body:to lean on in its struggle against internal and 
external enemies, to maintain its power. The most 
recent example of this kind is;the evolution of Mobutu’s 
regime. Yeta military regime, despite its conside- 
rable freedom of action, and wide scope for manoeuv- 
ring, still isnot eatirely free in the choice of its 
orientation. The very nature of the basis it is trying 
to find depends in many respects on the genesis of 
that regime, on its social links and relations with 
the different social forces in the first stages of its 
activity and even before the coup. 

The Argentinian researcher Torcuato S.di Tella 
draws attention to such a factor asthe degree of 
alienation of the military from the preceding regime, 
that under which their decision to enter politics 
matured, He aptly notes that the deeper this aliena- 
tion, the stronger becomes the tendency to involve 
the military into the struggle for radical. changes in 
the existing system, and the weaker it is, the more 
probable it is that everything will be confined to an 
ordinary coup.™ 


Alienation and Change 


Developing this thonght it can be said that the 
nature of the influence to which the military are sub- 
jected before the coup and during the period when 
their initial political views are formed largely deter- 
mines their polical course after the coup. The nature 
of this influence, however, depends on the general 
political climate in the country at the time of aggre- 
vated social conflicts. The firmness and resoluteness 
of the military to carry out nota simple coup but a 
radical structural transformation, is usually directly 
proportional to the tension of the political struggle — 
in the country, the degree of society’s dissatisfaction 
with the old regime, the level of revolutionary thought 
among the civilian intellectuals, supplying the miliittry 
with ideas and a political platform. 

Thus, in Egypt on the eve of the 1952 coup there 
existed a deep split between the bankrupt and fully 
discredited royal elite and the public opinion, whose 
mouthpeace was the politically highly advanced intelli- 
gentsia, which held strong Leftist views but had no 
organisation. The most important ideas from the 
ideological arsenal of that intelligentsia were imme- 
diately adopted by the “Free Officers”. The cardi- 
nal problems, mainly the agrarian and the task of 
evacuating British imperialists were not solved by 
the old regime, so the military leaders had to tackle 
them immediately and most energetically. This in 
its turn predetermined to some extent the attitude of 
domestic and foreign reactionaries towards them and 
helped a further shifting of their views in a radical 
direction. 

At the beginning of the thirties, the social atmos- 
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phere in Burma was permeated with anti-imperialist 
and democratic, and later with socialist ideas. They 
became part of the official ideology; ‘there existed 
also a Marxist trend. The revolutionary officers, 
when preparing to seize power, developed their own 
programme undoubtedly under the impact of this 
general atmosphere. In Syria, the young officers, 
who came to power in 1966, worked out their own 
platform on the basis of the Baath party’s official 
ideology and not without the influence of the ideas of 
scientific socialism. In both these cases the military 
revolutionaries “‘intercepted” the ideology of the 
radical civilian intelligentsia which was unable to 
prevail on the bourgeois reformist governments to 
implement leftist principles instead of demagogically 
juggling socialist slogans. 

For historical reasons the vanguard of the pro- 
gressive intelligentsia, expressing the interests of the 
masses, was wearing military uniforms, but and it 
nevertheless, was the vanguard of a definite political 
movement and not an isolated ‘force, stewing as it 
were, in its own juice. The “alienation” of that 

. Movement ftom the bankrupt regime was strong 
enough to give the vanguard a radical ideological 
orientation, to prompt it to carry cut deep-going 
social transformations. 

“What the army is doing,? Leo Hamon notes, 
“depends not only on what the army itself represents, 
but—and this to an even higher degree—on other 
things, and in these “‘other things” we should include 
the entire past of society and the state.” 

In some countries, where owing to specific histori- 
cal development there was no strong and influential 
democratic movement (THailand, most Tropical 
African countries), or where this movement had 
been crushed (Indonesia, Ghana), it has become 
possible for the military to rule —for a definite histo- 
rical period —without the firm support of the masses, 
without the help of a mass political movement, with- 
out any ideology deserving its name, without a work- 

—-.ed out programme of social economic transforma- 
tions. In those countries the military rule society 
and’ impose their domination on it in their own 
interests, although unbiasedly these interests repre- 
sent the interests of the privileged classes. They 
also endeavour to prolong the existence- of military 
regimes because for them it is a question of “daily 
bread”, to use Marx’s expression, that is, their direct 
interest is self-preservation and self-recreation. 

Objectively, however, in most of these states the 
military-bureaucratic caste promotes the development 
of capitalist relations. It differs but little from the 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie standing at the helm ofa 

_number of states, notably in Tropical Africa. 

At the same time it should be noted that in a few 
Asian and African countries (Egypt, Syria, Burma 
and Aigeria) the army played a major role in the 
struggle for national independen:e and even headed 
“that struggle, and after the liberation participated in 
- implementing a policy aimed at far-reaching social 
transformations. Army officers became revolutionary 
democratic leaders, who proclaimed a programme 
for the building of socialist society. The revolutio- 
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nary role of the army in those countries is greatly 
appreciated by the mass of the population. 

And yet present-day reality confirms that the 
army cannot forever remain the leading force of a 
social revolution, the political vanguard of society 
and substitute for a political party. The formation 
of a progressive party, devoted to the cause of socia- 
list construction is a necessary condition for the 
successful development of the country along the non- 
capitalist road, and only, if there is such a party, and 
the international situation is favourable, will the 
country be able to embark on the all-out building of 
socialism. 

The defeatist sentiments of the bourgeois-aristo- 
cratic portion of the Egyptian officers during the 
Israeli aggression in June 1967 and the counter- 
revolutionary plot of the “military bourgeoisie” in 
the UAR were by no means accidental. Apparently 
the absence of control over a professional army in 
economically backward countries, its relative auto- 
nomy, the striving of the generals to rule society, 
without submitting to it—are all features promoting 
the transformation of the army into a bureaucratic 
corporation with bourgeois views. 

Anti-revolutionary and anti-democratic tenden- 
cies, stipulated by the urge to preserve the privileged 
position of the officers as a corporation, as an elite, 
strikingly manifest themselves at a time when the 
social revolution is getting into swing. Only a pro- 
gressive party, guided by a genuinely socialist ideo- 
logy, can contribute in making the army a genuine 
people’s army, free of the elite and caste spirit. 
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Gandhi and Marxism 


MYTHILY SHIVARAMAN 


N other words, the creation of capitalism, for 
I instance, was not due to certain universally 
found human characteristics like acquisitiveness, 
aggression, etc., but itis the capitalist system which 
accentuates these traits. The motivation of man in 
capitalism is not the universal motivation within 
man. Changes in man’s nature are directly linked 
with changes in the economic and social institutions. 
To expect a fundamental change in man’s nature 
without a corresponding change in the economic base 
would be unrealistic. Man’s natute was a historical 
product, one which continually changed with changes 
in social institutions. i 

“In Marxist philosophy, the human essence is not 
merely an ‘ideal’ a ‘norm’, but isa product of 
history. Marxism does not reduce the existence of 
man to its social essence, but it avoids an uncritical 
acceptance of the given existence.””™ 

As in Marxism, the Gandhian concept of human 
nature is not static but dynamic. The Freudian 
concept of an essentially aggressive instinct in man 
kept in check by the rigorous demands of civilization 
was alien to both Gandhi and Marx. But the com- 
parison stops here. Human nature, Gandhi found, was 
extremely responsive to external influences—especially 
to the life of other individuals. “It is good to have 
faith in human nature,” he said, “I live because I 
have that faith.’ What did faith in human nature 
mean? It was faith in the perfectability of man 
because of his “essential goodness”. For Gandhi 
the essence of human nature was an abstraction called 
“goodness”, inherent in each separate individual. 
“Human nature is in its essence one and, therefore, 
the aggressor unfailingly responds to the advances of 
love.” 

If man’s nature was changeable, to what did it 
owe its change? Was it the evolution of the socio- 
economic system or, to put it differently, the con- 
tinuing interaction between man and nature? 


Gandhi did not seem to have placed much impor- 
tance on these factors as agents of change in man. 
Even when he talked about the impact of environ- 
ment on human nature, it is doubtful that he included 
the socio-economic base as a factor in it. Take, for 
instance, the following curious if vague statement, 
“the rulers, if they are bad, are so, not necessarily 
or wholly by reason of their birth, but largely because 
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of their environment that I have hopes of altering 
their course. It is perfectly true that the rulers 
cannot alter their course themselves. If they are 
dominated by their environment, they...should be” 
changed by a change of environment. “But the envi- 
ronment are we—the people who make the rulers 
what they are. They are thus an exaggerated edition 
of what we are in the aggregate.”4* It is mainly 
people who seem to make up the environment. The 
following quote in the same context make this clearer: 
“the root lies elsewhere. It lies in us. If we reform 
ourselves, the rulers will automatically do so.” 

In Gandhi's thinking, human nature was changed 
primarily through conscious self-efforts of individuals, 
inspired as it may be by examples of love and suffer- 
ing of others. It was a subjective, purifying process 
with the aid of prayer, fasting, sacrifice, suffering, 
etc. Social forms had little to do with it. Yet 
intangibles like the law of love or soul force had a 
great dealto do with it. The soul force operated 
every second of the day and had a great impact on 
man. “Whether mankind will consciously follow the 
Law of Love, I do not know. But that need not 
perturb us. The Law will work, just as the law of 
gravitation will work, whether we accept it or not.” 
It existed as an autonomous entity outside of man*s~ 
consciousness, by itself. The time honoured idealist 
philosophy contrasts strikingly with Marxian materia- 
lism. “‘The production of ideas, of conceptions, 
of consciousness is at first directly interwoven with 
the material activity and the material intercourse of 
men, the language of real life...It is not the conscious- 
ness of men that determines their being, but on the 
contrary, their social being that determines their 
consciousness. !* 

The relevance of Gandhian economics to contem- 
porary society is not seriously mooted today even by 
its staunch protagonists. Apart from the reiteration 
that economics should be a “normative” science, 
contrary to the distorted “positivism” of the 
Western classical school, it is doubtful whether Gandhi 
has left any permanent imprint on economic thought 
in India, except of course the innocent irrelevancies ` 
perpetuated in the name of khadi, amber charka and. 
community development. On the relation between 
economics and ethics, Gandhi wrote : “I must confess 
that I do not draw a sharp or any distinction between 
economics and ethics. Economics that hurts the 
moral well-being of individual or a nation is 
immoral and therefore sinful.’”4® 
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™ anew method in politics. 


The same idea is repeated elsewhere: “That 
economics is untrue which ignores and disregards 
moral values. The extension of the law of non-vio- 
lence in the domain of economics means nothing less 
than the introduction of moral values as a factor to 
be considered in regulating international trade.”1° 

The Gandhian views on the relation between 
economics and ethics were borrowed from the ancient 
Indian writings on Varta and Arthasastra underlying 
the supremacy of ethics (dharma). For instance, 
Kautilya says: “Wherever in any matter there is a 
conflict between administrative law on the one hand 
and traditional code (sacred law) on the other, the 
matter must be settled in accordance with Dharma, 
sacred law.” According to Yajnavalkya, “When 
two smritis conflict with each other, the question 
should be solved with the help of the principles laid 
down by old usage. The rule is, when Economics 
comes into conflict with the sacred law (Dharma 
Sastra) the latter is more forceful.”4® The same 
principle was propounded by Narada: “When the 
rules of sacred science and Arthasastra are at 
variance, the King ought to discard the dictates of 
economics and follow the precepts of ethics.’ 

The source of ideas is not always indigenous; 
and Gandhi was no exception. In his ideas on 
economics, Gandhi was influenced in no small 
measure by the writings of Ruskin’s Unto this Last. 
Gandhi acknowledged his indebtedness to Ruskin 
when he talked to one Mr Freeman, an American. 
When Mr Freeman suggested that something had to 
be done to save civilisation from destruction and that 
life must be simplified for achieving this, Gandhi 
replied: “Human personality cannot be sustained 
in any other way. I stand by what is implied in the 
phrase Unto this Last. That book marked the turn- 
ing point in my life. We must do even unto this 
last as we would have the world do by us. All must 
have equal opportunity, every human being has the 
same possibility of spiritual growth. That is what the 
spinning wheel symbolises’’.”° 

~ Denial of the claim of originality to Gandhian 

economics is not the point at issue here. What is 
important- to note is that “Gandhian economics” 
has no roots in the realities of the contemporary 
industrialised and highly complex economic and 
social systems. The accusation is not that Gandhi 
was a bad economist; he was essentially a social 
reformer and an idealist circumscribed by a good 
common sense of practical politics. For such an 
“idealist”, practical reformer, economic thought 
need not stand the full test of reason or logic; what 
is important for him is the usefulness of his economic 
propositions in buttressing his camp.ign for political 
and social reform, and the “‘spinning wheel symbo- 
lises” equal opportunity for every human being! 

Gandhian economics, which Gandhi himself 

calls the “‘science of khadi”, is, according to him, 
“a new method of economics as non-violence is 
The Khadi method is 
bound to confound the orthodox economic theories 
as non-violence has almost already confounded the 
orthodox political methods.’ 

Gandhi was generally disturbed by the destruc- 

tion of Indian handicrafts by British industry and 
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the conditions of the working class, and recoiled 
from industrialisation. It was machinery that had 
impoverished India and had begun to desolate Europe. 
“What is industrialism but a control of the majority 
by a small minority?” ‘Today, machinery merely 
helps a few to ride on the backs of millions. The 
impetus behind it all is not the philanthropy to save 
labour, but greed.” 

As a description, it is fine. But why is industry 
organised for exploitation? Although Gandhi 
declared himself in favour of machinery that would 
serve and not degrade man, he brushed aside the 
possibility that the machine’s exploitation might 
have anything to do with its institutional basis: 
“Pandit Nehru wants industrialisation because he 
thinks that if it is socialised, it would be free from 
the evils of capitalism. My own view is that the 
evils are inherent in industrialisation and no amount 
of socialisation can eradicate them,’ 

Although Gandhi acknowledged that “it was 
given to’man to control Nature and to conquer her 
forces”, his attitude to industrialism presupposes 
man coexisting with Nature, accepting it as it is with 
all its mysteries, living in simple trust of the good- 
ness of Mother Nature. He identified machinery 
with the misery of the working class and declared 
himself against it. Marx saw alienation as something 
inherent in social evolution. Something which can 
be eliminated only in the final resolution of the 
contradiction between man and Nature, between the 
forces of production and the relations of production. 
But Gandhi, we might say, sought to eliminate the 
de-humanisation of the workers by simply freezing 
the advance of science and technology and economic 
and social progress therefrom. 


Conclusion 


The fundamental differences between Gandhism 
and Marxism cannot be wished away by beautiful 
vagueness about points of similarity, often invoked 
through occasional outbursts of friendship and 
solidarity between “‘Spiritual India” and the Socialist 
World. Nor should the blending of Gandhi and 
Mark be attempted as a Veil providing a “new look” 
to the lost game of Congress “Socialist Pattern”. For 
the elimination of untold misery and degradation 
which the vast masses of downtrodden people in 
India have been undergoing for ages, and for elimi- 
nating the very sources of exploitation by eliminating 
the bourgeois-landlord regime in India, Marx, not 
Gandhi shows the way. Concluded 
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A Murderer with a Difference—Ili 
SHER JUNG 


IV 


HE sudden appearance of 
Nabibux in front of my cell 
was rather a surprise. Dur- 

ing all this period of six months 
or so, when I was being tortured 
in solitary cells and was rotting in 
different wards of the prison 
hospital, I had neither seen him, 
nor heard of him. I had given 
him up for lost—a usual occur- 
ence in the world of prisons. You 
see a prisoner one day and the 
next day he is no more there. 
Either he is dead, or he is trans- 
ferred, or, may be, released. 
Whatever the reason, he is lost 
for ever. Or, may be, it is you 
who are lostgone for ever from 
the scene. 

The surprise I got was not 
altogether unpleasant. Nabibux, 
after-all, was my old acquain- 
tance. I greeted him with a 
friendly smile. He responded, to 
my utter amazement, with a 
murderous frown on his face, and 
glinted in his eyes the points of 
newly whetted knives—sharp, 
cold and cruel. 

“Whats wrong with you, 
Nabibux, are you ill? ’, I asked 
with genuine concern. 

“None of your business!’’— he 
spat out the words in choking 
hatred. 

“Why? I thought we were 
friends. You-had once even 
offered me your help. Don’t you 
remember?” 

“Yes, I do; but those days 
are gone. You spurned my 
friendship, you wretched man, 
and insulted me grievously. I've 
never forgotten it and never will. 
One day I'i! make you pay for it 
as sure as God is above me and 
the blood of Pathans runs through 
my veins. How I suffered in 
silence the indignity you heaped 
on me by your superior airs 
and studied indifference! I loved 
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you once, but hate you now. I 
have you more than I loved; hate 
you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“Don’t be absurd,”! I said. 
soothingly. “Can’t you under- 
stand why I behaved like that? 
It should be clear to you by the 
events that followed. My mind 
was full of escape plans in those 
days; Icould not think of any- 
thing else. I might have behaved 
like a cad towards you; and 
perhaps, I did, as you feel so 
strongly about it. But it was all 
unintentional, I can assure you of 
that. Iwas only trying to be 
cautious, as one has to, under 
those circumstances. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“No; I don’t! My friendship 
would have helped you in your 
project and saved you from the 
hell you’ve passed through. But 
now, I’m not sorry; you deserved 
all that you got and even more. 
I only wish they had killed you 
and saved me the bother of doing 
it with my own hands. Howl 
waited, day after day, for the 
news of your death—waited for 
the Justice of Allah to avenge my 
insult! But nothing happened— 
an incredible thing that you 
should survive the “treatment”? 
meted out to you. From this I 
conclude that Allah saved you 
for me, for me to have the privi- 
lege of satisfying my honour with 
my own two hands. And I swear 
in the name of the holy Prophet 
that I’ll do it sooner or later.” 

“I must say you carry a hell 
of a load on your mind, Nabibux. 
Your concept of honour has 
become a dead weight for you, 
beyond your endurance. It is 
crushing you piecemeal and mak- 
ing you silly. First, it was your 
brother’s death, an unredeemed 
burden of honour which was 


killing you inch by inch; and now, 
you have added another one to 
it, an illusory mountain you 
fashioned out of a mole hill. How 
will you survive it?” 

“Very simple: by unburde- 
ning myself of-all the debt I owe. 
I live for it and, God willing, will 
die for it.” 


“But isn’t it stupid? Don’t 


you think it is inhuman to live @ 


like a serpent coiled up ina tight 
knot gathering venom drop by 
drop and waiting, all the while, 
to strike?” 

“Don’t try to confuse issues 
by trotting up far fetched analo- 
gies. The issue at hand is simple, 
and it is that I demand satisfac- 
tion from you. If you have any 
honour of Rajput blood left in 
you, then you must accept my 
challenge and fight a duel with 
me. Otherwise I'll call you a 
man bereft of honour.” 


“Are you ` mad? What 
nonsense are you talking?” 
No, Pm very serious! 


You’ve got to fight .with me; 
it is the question of my honour, 
as well as, yours.” 

“No, not of my honour—not 
even remotely. My honour does- 
n’t have to sustain itself on petty 
things. It doesn’t depend on 
other people’s estimate, on the 
stinking breaths of others; nor 
it is such an insignificant thing— 
a wayside lamp~that one has 
to protect it from each and every 
whiff of the wanton wind.” 

“Do, you mean to say by- 
implication that my honour is 
an insignificant thing? Mind 
your words; I warn you!” 

“I don’t mean to imply any- 
thing; but I do say that your 
concept of honour is all absurd - 
and I don’t believe in such 
absurdities.” 

“In other words, you refuse 
to fight. Do you?” 

“Certainly IT do! There are 
so many laudable things for me 
in the world to fight for and so 
many heinous ones to fight against. 
None of them is present in the 
present context of things. Then, 
why should I fight? I don’t see 
any reason to oblige you. And ~ 
the reason you gave is pure and 
simple humbug. It has no 
meaning for one and it should 
have none for you either. You 


‘call yourself an educated person 
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but in reality you behave like a 
cave man of primitive ages. 
Shame on you, Nabibux.” 

“You have no right to call 
me names; I forbid youl’? —he 
flared up and raved in anger. 
“You should consider yourself 
lucky that your cell is locked and 
I can’t get at you. Otherwise...... i 

“Otherwise what?” —I inter- 
rupted him. “Otherwise you 
would have killed me; that’s 
what you mean! Do you? I 
must say, you are a very brave 
man, atrue Pathan. To attack 
and kill a half dead, bedridden 
man who is unable to defend 
himself, is really an act of un- 
matched bravery. Is that the 
code of honour with Pathans 
which you are not tired of boas- 
ting of ad nauesam? I had a 
better opinion of them. May be, 
you'll correct me!” 

“O, shut up, you damn 
coward! A coward you are; 
and like all cowards you seek 
refuge behind brave words and 
brave posture. Only brave deeds 
are foreign to you.” 

“Tm afraid, you do not know 
the meanings of the word ‘brave’; 
you really do not know, my dear 
Nabibux! You mouth it parrot- 
like as you do the word ‘honour’ 
without understanding the signi- 
ficance of either. These are just 
two words for you, glittering but 
meaningless, much as the aphro- 
disiac pills covered with silver 
paper usually peddled by way- 
~ side quacks. You use them to 
quicken your sluggish blood, not 
realizing the fraud in them.” 

“O, really! You make me 
laugh with your silly prattle. 
Carry on; don’t stop! Some more 
‘on aphrodisiacs. It is very inte- 
resting; I’m feeling amused!” 

“Your taunts, my dear chap, 
do not effect me. Why waste 
them on me? Save them for some 
nitwit who could measure upto 
your standard of honour and 
bravery. Your standard, I’m 
afraid, is different from mine; 
not necessarily low, but just 
different. We don’t see eye to 
eye; then why quarrel?” 

“What is your standard, may 
I know prey?” 

“No use talking about it;. it 
won’t serve any purpose. You'll 
never be able to understand it; 
so why waste time and, in the 
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_ bargain enhance bitterness?” 


“What do you take me for, a 
depraved idiot, a congenital fool, 
incapable of understanding even 
your prattle?’—He flared up 
again and glowered at me with 
murder in his eyes. . 

“Well, think whatever you 
like; you are quite at liberty. I 
have nothing to add!” 

“You filthy swine, watch your 
steps! One of these days I’m 
going to catch you and bash your 
ugly face for you.” 

“I don’t take offence at a 
lunatic’s ravings. But let me 
advise you in all sincerity. Don’t 
ever date to lay hands on me. 
Yow ll be having a very un- 
pleasant surprise coming to you 
if you should ever venture the 
hardihood you’re hinting at. 


FTER a fortnight or so, Nabi- 
bux visited me again. He 
was asked to do it, he said, 

to deliver the new batch of books 
which had arrived in the office 
formea few days earlier. He 
looked composed, less hostile 
and, perhaps a little bit repentent. 
There was something in his mind 
he wanted to say, but was struck 
for words. 

At long last, after hum and 
haw, he managed to muster a 
jumble of sentences and told me, 
somewhat incoherently that he 
was not very happy at the ex- 
change of’ words, we had last 
time. Before I could say a word 
of reconciliation, he threw a fit of 
anger as if annoyed with himself 
for the words he said. And then 
ina calm and resolute voice he 
informed me of his decision to 
wait till I had recovered and 
regained my strength. Only then 
he would fight a duel with. me 
and for weapons to be used, he 
proposed an identical pair of 


knives. 
I laughed at the prattle of this 
romantic pool and jokingly 


replied that a knife was too crude 
a weapon for my choice; I would 
rather fight with a pair of swords 
and failing that, with a brace of 
pistols. 

Very seriously he pondered 
over my reply, and then, after a 
long instant he shook his head 
and said : 


Mark my words; I mean what 1 
say! And thank you for the 
warning; I’ll be cautious.” 

“Don’t threaten me, you dirty 
pig, and don’t make me lose my 
temper |” 

“Pm not threatening; it is not 
my habit. Pam only giving you 
friendly advice. Hope you'll 
heed it ! And, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t talk of tempers; I too, have 
one and, for your information, a 
pretty nasty one at that. But I 
won't lose it. Only weaklings lose 
their tempers, much as cowards 
hold out threats.” 

“You are a bastard, a 
repulsive, bloody bastard—that's 
what you are P?’ With these words 
he stormed out of my presence 
and, shaking with rage, left the 
enclosure. 


“No, I’m sorry, it is not pos- 
sible. I could smuggle neither the 
swords nor the pistols. Just not 
possible!” 

“Then I don’t fight ! I refuse 
to wield a weapon which is just 
not proper. No gentleman worth 
his name would even dream of 
using a knife. No, thank you, 
I’m out of it!” 

“Now don’t be so finicky! 
You shall have to accept whatever 
is available. If it were possible, 
I would have supplied the wea- 
pons of your choice. By Allah, 
I would have! Even at the cost 
of the whole fortune of my 
family, I would have smuggled 
the weapons, you favour. But 
they are just not available. You 
cannot get them either for love or 
money. What can I do? No, you 
shall have to be satisfied with 
knives. I can’t help it.” 

“But even a knife I don’t 
possess! Where do I get it?” 

“Don’t bother! I’ve already 
arranged for it. Fora tidy sum 
of money I’ve already smuggled 
in a pair of real Peshawari knives. 
They have long blades, more 
than six-inch long. Do you want 
to see them? Here they are...” 

And with glee on his face he 
produced, from the fold of the 
waist-band of his pajamas, a pair 
of beautiful knives. He passed 
them on to me through the bars 
of my cell and stood watching 
admiringly as a coquette her 
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victory. They were two spring- 
actuated stabbing knives, with 
long and curved blades of tempe- 
red steel, as sharp and cold as the 
hatred in his eyes. 

.“Choose any one of the two 
for yourself. Your choice is the 
first. And then keep it with you, 
hidden somewhere safely in your 
cell till you are fit to fight the 
pending duel.” 

“You are really mad, Nabi- 
bux; I have no doubt in my 
mind’—I said with a smile of 
friendly reproach. “L don’t want 
to argue with you. Itis of no 
use, you will only fly into a 
temper. But try to understand 
that I don’t want to kill you, 
nor do I want to be killed by 
you—if only I could help it.” 

“No, Pm afraid, you cann’t 
help it; you have got to fight, 
whether you like it or not.” 

“Well, I’m not very sure of 
that. And let me tell you that I 
don’t take dictations; no one has 
ever succeeded in compelling me 
to do a thing against my will. 
You, I’m sure, will also fail. Any- 
way, it is too early to talk about 
the fight; we'll see when the time 
comes. In the meantime, take 
your damn knives away, I have 
no use for them, in any case, not 
for the present. 

And, till that time why not 

declare truce and live in peace? 
Should we? Ifyou agree then I 
would suggest that you should 
visit me as often as possible leav- 
ing behind your bitterness and 
hatred for a change. I want to 
learn about Khushhal Khan 
Khatak, the great Pakhtoon poet 
of love and rebellion from your 
area, And, in return, I'll tell you 
about Qazi Nazrul Islam, the 
revolutionary poet from Bengal, 
who sings of rebellion with fire 
and thunder, and of love with 
flower sand tears. What do you 
ay?” 
“AJI right ! But on one condi- 
tion: never try to talk me out of 
the fight, and never attempt to 
establish friendship!” 

“Agreed! But what a funny 
fellow you are, Nabibux: You 
are not frightened of enmity, or 
of pain, or even of death, but 
you are mortally frightened of 
friendship! Is’nt it a perversion 
worse than cowardice? Have you 
ever given it a thought?” 


AQ 


“Now don’t talk rubbish and 
don’t, for Heaven’s sake, vomit 
out at me the half-digested books 
you devoured like a greedy dog. 
It stinks and makes me sick. Try 
to get well quick, as quick as 
possible. My patience is running 
out. See you soon!” 

He collected both the knives, 
hid them in the folds of his waist 
band, and left for his own 
barrack. But now he walked 
lightly with less menacing steps, 
and ‘his gait was somewhat free 
of his usual pouncing jerks. I 
I could even spy a suggestion of 
a smile in his eyes when he turned 
round and waved good-bye to 
me. 
The unhappy man, as stern 
and aloof as the Superman of 


Nietzsche, was obviously relieved 
of some terrible burden grinding 
his soul. Was it the burden of 
loneliness? Was it the hunger for 
communion—even the commun- 
ion of shared hatred—with another 
soul that was crushing him to 
death? He, surely was longing 
for companionship—the com- 


‘panionship even of an adversely 


for the brief moments of coming 
together and holding the other 
close before the blow is struck. 
And when he found the promise 
of it, the foul crumbs from the 
funeral feast in the house of 
the dead, it was enough to sus- 
tain his lonely soul for the time 
being. Poor Superman! 


(To be Continued ) 





JUST AND LASTING SOLUTION (Continued from page 16) 


and PSP—too, have followed the 
same easy course. 

It is high time that the people 
of India force every all-India 
party to take one and the same 
stand in all the concerned States 
and areas on any one dispute 
connected with demarcation of the 
boundaries. It will be helpful if 
the National Integration Council 
were to recommend this to all the 
all-India parties in the country. 

For the present, tet us hope 
that the Government of India has 
drawn correct lessons from past 
experience and now at least will 
not go back on the assurance 


‘given by Sri Chavan in the Lok 


Sabha on November 18 that the 
issue would be settled before the 
commencement of the Budget 
session of Parliament. n 

Let us also hope that it would 
be settled on a just basis so that 
the solution proves lasting, even 
though it may create some 
difficulty for the ruling party in 
one or the other of the two 
States. Its wrong policies in the 
past are alone be responsible for 
this temporary difficulty. Any 
new mistake in an effort to avoid 
this temporary difficulty is bound - 
to creat many new ones. 
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BRITISH REACTION TO PINKSVILLE 


(Continued from page 10) 


burst by the Labour Party Deputy 
Leader, George Brown, who, in a 
BBC interview, admonished the 
Left-wingers to “think of the 
atrocities committed by the other 
side, the terrible damage to free- 
dom if the other side won”. He 
urged the Americans to “stop 
weeping and get on with the 
war”. 
Brown’s attitude, significantly, 
was strongly endorsed by the 
Tory MPs who issued a state- 
ment commending him for his 
stand. 


Diplomatic Language 

The Wilson Administration— 
which has in general been more 
unconditional than any other 
regime in its support of the 
American global counter-revolu- 
tion—does not like to make a 
public issue of what it knows to 
be an unpopular policy. 

But Brown’s explosion forced 
the regime to speak out, as it did 
mainly through the mouth of 
Michael Stewart, the Foreign 
Secretary, who, in terms more 
measured and diplomatic than 
Brown’s, stated in`a BBC inter- 
view: “‘When men engage in a 
war, they are brutalized. I think 
many people realize this. But 
you cannot say that because atro- 

` cities are committed on one side 
that, therefore, the whole cause 
for which that side is fighting is 
wrong.” 

Essentially, as the Guardian 
summed it up, the British Govern- 
ments current attitude is that 
Nixon, after all, wants to end the 
war and Britain is supporting him 
in this noble effort and, therefore, 
the Pinksville events are irrelevant. 

In view of the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s statement, virtually repeat- 
ing calmly what Brown had 
blurted out, the Left-wing Labour 
group in Parliament, which was 
planning originally to fight for 
some kind of action against 
Brown, such as forcing his resig- 
nation as the Deputy Leader, for 
example, have decided rather to 
focus on what they consider the 
main issue: the British Govern- 
ment’s consistent support for the 
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US war in Vietnam, which flies in 
the face of the Labour Party’s 
own repeated stand against the 
war. 
The Left Labourites are, there- 


fore, pressing for an early debate - 


on the Vietnam issue in view of 
Wilson’s scheduled trip to Wash- 
ington in January. Meanwhile, 
the British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington has been called to London 
for consultations, and the reac- 
tions here and in the US to the 
atrocities in Vietnam was among 
the urgent subjects of discussion. 

The My Lai story was given 
sensational treatment in the entire 
British press, with huge scream- 
ing headlines that put that other 
American story—about the ex- 
ploits of the Appollo XII astro- 
nauts—into the shade. “I Shot 
Babies in Massacre!” blared the 
conservative Evening News over a 
story on the American soldier’s 
confession; while the staid 
Sunday Times featured under the 
headline, “Children of the Viet- 
nam Massacre” a half-page photo 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
ofa Vietnamese child dying ina 
destroyed village. 

In an editorial, the Times 

compared the American deeds in 
Vietnam to those of the British in 
Kenya and of the French in 
Algeria, and concluded: “As the 
conviction grows that the war is 
doing more harm-to the temper, 
unity and proper pride of the 
American nation than it is doing 
good to the anti-Communist front 
in Asia or elsewhere, the argu- 
ment for a speedy withdrawal in 
the nation’s own best interest will 
grow.” 
The “Liberal”? Guardian chided 
George Brown for dismissing the 
Song My massacre as “‘just ano- 
ther of the inevitable atrocities of 
war’, and stressed the horror of 
such a deliberate mass-killing 
carried out on direct orders. It 
concluded: “The horror in Viet- 
nam strengthens the argument 
that the war has become self-defe- 
ating for the Americans .. .. Pres- 
sure on Mr Nixon to disengage 
from the war will increase.” 

The Communist Party’s Morn- 
ing Star (formerly the Daily 


Worker) editorially castigated both 
George Brown and the Foreign 
Secretary Michael Stewart for 
defending Wilson’s support of the 
US war policy and declared: “The 
massacre of My Lai was not an 
isolated or exceptional event. It 
was characteristic of the dreadful 
and criminal war which the Ame- 
ricans have launched.... This is 
what justifies the claim that the 
whole war is one vast atrocity, 
one monstrous crime.” 

The Trotskyist Workers Press 
in asimilar vein declared: “The 
massacre of Tu Cung is only one 
bloody page in a whole volume 
of insensate repression and exploi- 
tation of the Vietnamese people 
by the forces of US imperialism.” 
The editorial concluded, however, 
with the comment that the Left in 
Britain should call not for Wilson 
to dissociate from Nixon’s poli- 
cies. but for “Labour to dissociate 
itself from Wilson, Brown, and 
Company.” 


Wilson Repudiated 


The Wilson Administration’s 
policy of support for the United 
States in Vietnam has, in fact, been 
repudiated explicitly all along by 
wide sections of British opinion. 
For example, the British Labour 
Party Conference, in 1967, called 
upon the Labour Government to 
“dissociate itself completely from 
the policy of the US Government 
in Vietnam” and the Trade Union 
Congress adopted a similar stand 
the same year. Both the organiza- 
tions have reiterated this attitude 
since then. The Liberal Party, 
the Co-op2rative Movement and 
the British Council or Churches 
have all strongly criticized the 
Wilson Administration for its 
Vietnam policy. 

In view of this overwhelming 


popular sentiment against the 
American war in Vietnam, 
especially within the labour 


movement itself, the prevailing 
view in anti-war circles is that 
Wilson’s pro-American policy is 
the result of strong pressures 
from the United States which, in 
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INTERADS 


“The Germans are 
a great and brave 
people. Their industry, 
their scholarship and 
their bravery command 


One hopes that they will lad 
the peace movement.” 
—Mahatma Gandhi 


“The German Democratic Republic, faithful 
to the interests of the German people and 
the international obligations of all Germans, 
has eradicated German militarism anc 
nazism on its territory and pursues a policy 
serving peace and socialism.” 


. —From The Constitution Of The G.D.F. 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Representations in India: 


1, Kautilya Marg NEW DELHI 
122, Dinshaw Wacha Road BOMBAY 
7-B, Middleton Street CALCUTTA 
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THE UNQUIET COUNTRYSIDE 
(Continued form page 8) 


tenants of former intermediaries have come into direct 
relationship with the State and become owners of 
their holding; 

(ii) An area of over ten million acres of cultivable 
waste land is reported to have been distributed to 
landless agricultural workers in various States; 

(iii) Land revenue collection by the States has 
increased substantially. The net annual increase in 
land revenue from the States-of Bihar, Orissa, Tamil 
Nadu, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and West 
Bengal was of the order of Rs 18 crores. The 
total estimated land revenue increased from Rs 78 
crores in 1965-66 to Rs 120 crores in 1966-67. 

(iv) Total agricultural income has increased from 
Rs 5,200 crores in 1953-54 to Rs 6,080 crores in 
1958-59 and Rs 9,080 crores in 1965-66. 

(v) In pursuance of the goal “land to the tiller”, 
about three million tenants and sharecroppers have 
acquired ownership in more than seven million acres. 
As a result of legislation prescribing ceiling on land 
holdings, over two million acres of lands have been 
declared as surplus and about half of it distributed 
by the Government concerned. 

(vi) Considerable progress has been made in the 
consolidation of holdings in certain States but in 
certain others it is yet to be taken up seriously. 
In Haryana and Punjab the programme has been 
completed in the entire State. In Uttar Pradesh 
also considerable area has been consolidated. 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan 
have acquired varied experience in the field and are 
now in a position to accelerate the programme. 
Some experience has also been gained in the Telen- 
gana area of Andhra Pradesh, in Bihar and in the 
areas transferred to Mysore from the former State 
of Bombay. The Third Plan target of 28 million 
acres set for this programme has been exceeded by 
two million acres. It is proposed to raise the target 
to 43 million acres in the Fourth Plan. 


Negative Features 


(vii) A noteworthy aspect of land reforms in the 
post-independence period is the role of Bhoodan and 
Gramdan movements. Up to March 31, 1967, 4.3 
million acres of land had been donated of which 
1.2 million acres had been distributed. The azea of 
land that had to be rejected due to its being unpro- 
ductive or unusable constituted a large proportion— 
1.7 million acres. Thus, 1.4 million acres of land 
still remain to be distributed. 

On the negative side, there are several aspects to 
which little or no attention has been given by State 
administrations. They are in general: 

About 82 per cent of the total number of tenants 
mainly in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Punjab, Haryana and West 
Bengal do not enjoy fixity of tenure. They are either 
tenants-at-will or subject to landlords’ right of 
resumption, or enjoy temporary protection only. 

There has been leasing of land on considerable 
scale even in areas where intermediary tenures did 
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not obtain and sub-leasing in areas where such 
tenures existed. The problems relating to such 
leases have continued even after abolition of inter- 
mediary tenures. Such tenancies generally are of an 
informal nature without any written document or 
record, which makes it difficult to arrive at a correct 
assessment of the exteat of the tenancy problem. 
Control over leasing is so weak that it can be called 
non-existent. There is no restriction at all on leasing 
in many of the States such as Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu and West Bengal. 

In Assam (in respect of adhiars), Haryana, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu and West Bengal (in respect of barga- 
dars) the right of resumption by the owner of the 
land of the tenant is a continuing right. One of 
the grounds on which the owner could resume the 
land is “personal cultivation”, but the definition of 
personal cultivation which is really a crucial deter- 
minant of the fairness of the claim for resumption 
has so many loopholes fovouring the owner that the 
protection afforded to the tenant has proved 
illusory. 


Eviction of Tenants 


“Neither manual work nor year-round residence 
near the land was required; nor was the requisite 
amount of supervisory activity by the landlord 
clearly stipulated. In nearly all States ‘land under 
personal cultivation’ could thus continue to be 
cultivated by share-croppers, if necessary disguised 
as agricultural workers. It is not Surprising that the 
preparation and passage of these bills (Land Laws) 
brought a wave of evictions of tenants and a resump- 
tion of land for so-called ‘personal cultivation’.” 
eon Myrdal: Asian Drama, Vol. II, pp. 1307- 

In several States, particularly where attempts are 
made to prevent evictions, ejectments of tenants have 
occurred on a large scale under the guise of 
“voluntary surrenders’. Certain States like 
Gujarat, Kerala, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Manipur and Tripura have made 
provisions for verification of surrender by revenue 
authorities. In Bihar, a tenant evicted except by 


-due process of law is entitled to restoration. Such 


provisions have, however, been ineffective in prevent- 
ing forcible evictions. 

Transfers of land have tended to defeat the aims 
of legislation for ceiling. “The provisions regarding 
restriction on transfers have been so loosely worded, 
as if by design, in almost all the bills that they are 
not likely to be effective at all. The Planning 
Commission suggested that restrictions should be 
imposed on all transfers made since 1953 to avoid 
ceiling, and also that all the transfers that have 
already taken place should be reviewed. But none of 
the States have felt it mecessary to act on these lines. 
Thus, the ceiling law will be nothing but an 
innocuous piece of legislation to be dangled before 
the masses. As faras one can see, there is little 
likelihood of surplus land being surrendered, or of 
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land being redistributed to the landless and the 
needy in the near future to any appreciable extent” 
(P. K. Chaudhari, “Ceiling on Land Holding,” 
The Economic Weekly, March 19, 1960, p. 498) 

The Seventeenth Round of National Sample 
Survey makes available data comprising the size and 
distribution of agricultural holdings between 1953-54 
and 1959-61. It brings out that although there had 
been some reduction in the unevenness of distribution, 
the overall picture has not changed to any appreciable 
extent. It shows further that the total number of 
agricultural holdings has increased between the two 
periods. “In part, observes the All India Rural 
Credit Review Committee, “this has resulted from a 
break-up of relatively large holdings whose number 
and area operated have shown a decline on account 
of fragmentation following inheritance, impact of 
land reforms and other factors, and, in part, from 
the pressure of population on the Jand and actions of 
new holdings.” 





Agricultural holdings (Percentage) 











Holding Size 8th round (1953-54) 17th round (1959-61) 
ee Number = “Area Number Area 
Below 0.50 11.71 0.30 8.55 0.38 
» 1.00 19.72 1.07 17.13 1.27 
» 250 39.14 5.43 39.07 6.86 
» 500 60.00 15.44 61.69 19.18 
» 7.50 72.17 25.34 74,53 30.91 
» 10.00 79.73 34.00 81.49 39.88 
„ 20.00 91.81 56.53 93.19 63.66 
s7 i 30.00 95.73 69.19 96.79 76.35 
All-sized 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 





Commenting on the widespread circumvention of 
the laws and the ways of eviction, both legal and 
illegal, that have accompanied the introduction of 
protective measures, Professor Gunnar Myrdal gives 
some further facts which reveal, to use his own 
words, scandalous situations: 
` “A report on the Hyderabad Act of 1951 revealed 
that up to 1958 no less than two-thirds of the protec- 
ted tenants had been evicted, legally or illegally, and 
only 12 per cent had managed to fulfil the intent of 
the Jaw by becoming owner-cultivators. Even more 
shocking was the report on the Bombay Tenancy 
Act, because prior to its publication in 1958 the 
then Bombay State was usually regarded as having 
the best tenancy legislation in the whole of South 
Asia, According to the report, in the five years 
from 1947-48 to 1952-53 the ratio of protécted 
tenants to the total number of tenants had declined 
from more than 60 per cent to little more than 40 
per cent. Moreover, it was disclosed that while on 
paper 85 per cent of the area resumed by the owners 
had been voluntarily surrendered by tenants, the 
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tenants concerned had in fact been under pressuré 
from the owners in about two-thirds of the cases. 
The report concluded that in 18 of the 20 districts 
investigated the provisions of the Act had no effect 
whatsoever on actual rents. The share-rents remained 
largely unchanged and such changes as had occurred 
were unrelated to the provisions of the Act. Of the 
1,332 plots investigated on which share-rent was 
paid, only 16 plots paid no more than the legal ceil- 
ing of one-sixth of the harvest, and 85 per cent paid 
half or more of the gross produce.” 

The condition of agricultural labour has not 
changed materially, and in some respects has 
worsened, in spite of land reforms. The incidence of 
unemployment is as high as 15 per cent for agri- 
cultural labour households, as compared to three 
per cent among the other rural households. Distribu- 
tion of gainfully employed workers in “agricultural 
labour households” by days “at work” during a week 
along with the corresponding figures for the 
gainfully employed from “other rural house- 


holds” during 1956-57 reveals that while 67.56 per 
cent of rural workers from households other than 
agricultural labour worked for seven days in a week, 
the corresponding figure for the workers in agricultu- 
ral labour households was much less, only 46.78. The 
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percentage of- workers in the former households 
working for four days or less a week has 16.61, and 
the correspoding percentage for workers in the latter 
households was 36.07, which again brings out the 
more serious nature of unemployment, among 
workers of “agricultural labous household”. 

As regards minimum wages to agricultura] workers, 
a “Diagnostic Study of Conditions of Rural Labour” 
made for the National Labour Commission comes to 
the finding that the Minimum Wages Act remains a 
dead letter because wages fixed about 8 or 10 years 
ago have not been revised. Ruling wages in some 
cases are higher than the statutory wages. The rural 
labour is mostly ignorant of the Minimum Wages Act 
in agriculture and its provisions. While generally 
wage rates for peak seasonal operations are higher as 
compared to statutorily fixed minimum wage, the 
slack season wage rates in many cases require to be 
raised. There is hardly any machinery for effective 
implementation of the Minimum Wages Act in agri- 
culture. 


Rising Indebtedness 


The extent of indebtedness of agricultural labour 
households presents an equally grim picture. The 
latest position is not known, but from the compa- 
rison of State-wise figures of 1956-57 with those 
for 1950-51 it is seen that the percentage of 
indebted agricultural household for the whole country 
has increased steeply from 44.5 to 63.9, the average 
debt per household from Rs 47 to Rs 88 and the 
average debt per indebted household from Rs 105 to 
Rs 138. This trend holds good for all the States, 
except Assam, the combined Bombay State, Punjab 
and Rajasthan. The condition is particularly acute 
in Bihar, Kerala, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal. Between 1956-57 and now, however, it is 
likely to have changed because of the effect of rise in 
` agricultural prices. 

Various studies and investigations undertaken by 
the Planning Commission. the All India Rural Debt 
and Investment Survey, the National Sample Surveys, 
and most recently the All India Rural Credit Review 
Committee have convincingly brought out the neg- 
lect suffered by the small cultivators and tenants in 
the matter of credit facilities. Some of the factors 
mentioned by the All India Rural Credit Review 
Committee in relation to the neglect of the weaker 
sections of cultivators by the co-operatives are also 
applicable in respect of institutional credit in general. 
These are: l 

(a) the repaying capacity of the small cultivator 
is called into question and the loan often ruled out on 
this ground; 

(b) in the distribution of the limited funds avail- 
able, it is the small farmer and the unprotected tenant 
who get left out; 

(c) even though on paper it is permissible to 
advance credit to tenants and loans up to particular 
limits can be made against surety, loans continue to 
be kept below the traditional ceilings; 

(d) the tenants are discriminated against and 
irrespective of the crop raised by them and their 
acreage, their entitlement to credit is severely restric- 
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ted. Insistence on the security of mortgage of land 
operates against the provision of adequate short-term 
credit to the tenants; f 

(e) there is evidence that credit is denied to culti- 
vators belonging to certain classes, factions or 
castes. 

It is generally agreed that benefits of the new 
agricultural technology and strategy have not been 
disbursed equitably. The picture that emerges from 
a review of expert surveys is one of inter-sector as 
well as inter-class inequity in the distribution of tax 
burden and increase in the disparities in the rural 
areas amongst different sections of agricultural popu- 
lation. According to the All India Rural Credit 
Review Committee, the lag in the savings effort in 
the rural areas is more pronounced than elsewhere. 
“The ratio of savings to income in the rural sector 
almost remained unchanged around 2.3 per cent from 
1950-51 to 1962-63 though there was a substantial 
increase in rural incomes over the years, while the 
corresponding ratio for urban households rose from 
7.3 per cent to 17 per cent during this period.... Of 
the increase of Rs 573 crores in the total savings of 
the household sector, that is, from Rs 411 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs 984 crores in 1962-63 only Rs 71 
crores came from rural households. The proportion 
of the rural savings to total savings in the economy, 
therefore, went down by nearly one-and-a-half times 
from 29.3 per cent to 15.2 per cent during this 
period. 

It is clear that the effort to mop up rurai earnings 
has been meagre. The significance of the effort lies 
in its being instrumental for balancing the relative 
burdens among the different classes of the agricul- 
tural population on the one hand and between the 
agricultural and non-agricultural sectors on the other. 
The need to mop up rural earnings also derives from 
the operations of the social concerns that should 
govern the new agricultural strategy. 


Main obstacles 


The main obstacles to effective implementation 
as brought out by evaluation studies and the work of 
scholars are as follows: 

(i) The administration of tenancy legislation has 
been left to civil servants who often lack both the 
qualifications and the integrity necessary for the job 
and are overburdened with responsibilities. More- 
over, the administrative tasks involved in the imple- 
mentation of land reforms require intima’e knowledge 
of “who is who” in the village, who tills whose land 
and how much etc., etc., which it is not possible for 
the officials concerned always to have. It has also 
been observed that insufficient coordination between 
the State agency in charge of land reforms and the 
agricultural and cooperative departments of the same 
State has impaired both the quality and speed of 
implementation, 

(ii) A serious constraint on the expeditious 
implementation of land reforms and also on the 
availability of credit and other inputs to the cultiva- 
ting tenant’ has been the lack of correct and upto- 
date land records, including record of tenancies. 
Much has been done during recent years to build up 
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land records and a fairly good record of land owner- 
ship is now available in most parts of the country. 
In several States such as Gujarat, Maharashtra and 
Uttar Pradesh fairly reliable records of tenants and 
share cropper have also been prepared which are 
being maintained uptodate through annual revisions. 
Arrangements have been made for maintenance of 
records, of tenancy uptodate in Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
the Union Territories of Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh. In several other States records of tenants 
do not exist or are often incomplete and out of date 
even where they exist. 

(iii) Another constraint on expeditious imple- 
mentation of land reforms programmes has been the 
weak budgetary support to land reform measures. 
There is generally a tendency to consider programmes 
which build up the requisite infrastructure for agri- 
cultural production programmes as non-productive 
by Finance Departments of State Governments. 

(iv) Some of the other factors are the illiteracy 
and ignorance of most tenants; the dual role of 
many owners as both landlords and money-lenders; 
the heterogeneous interests of the village population; 
and the social status gulf separating tenants from 
their landlords. 

One cannot help drawing upon Professor Myrdal’s 
book to amplify this point: 

“Typically, the tenant regards the landlord with 
awe and reverence and lacks the moral courage to 
oppose him, even when he is breaking the Jaw. But 
the most serious byproduct of the status difference is 
its influence on the administrative and judicial autho- 
tities handling disputes between landlords and 
tenants. In Western countries, the difference in 
status between landowner and tenant is usually far 
less sharp than in South Asia. Although courts and 
civil servants who favour the respected man of pro- 
perty over the poor and uneducated man are not 
unknown elsewhere in the world, they are far more 
common in countries where social stratification is 
rigidly defined. In the social environment of South 
‘Asia, impartiality in the administration of tenancy 
laws can hardly be expected, even in the absence of 
direct corruption.” 


Appraisal 


Prof Myrdal quotes a Planning Commission’s 
study as saying: “‘...in the case of conflicting evi- 
dence there is a greater tendency to believe the land- 
lord than the tenant, the presumption being that a 
poor man is likely’ to speak untruth with a view to 
obtain some land than the rich landlord who having 
already enough lund may not be under immediate 
pressure to do so.” 

On an appraisal of both sides of the balance-sheet, 
the position that emerges can best be summed up in 
the words of Professor Myrdal which show such 
keen perception and objectivity that there is very 
little that one could add: 

“A reduction in the top layer of parasitic absente- 
éism has been accomplished. Nevertheless many of the 
least desirable features of the traditional pattern of 
ownership rights and obligations have survived. Per- 
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haps the most conspicuous result of post-war policies 
in India and the other South Asian countries has 
been the strengthening of the upper strata in the 
villages and a corresponding reduction in the position 
of sharecroppers and landless labourers in the lower 
strata of rural society. All the significant policy 
measures for agricultural uplift adopted by the govern- 
ments —whether technological or institutional—have 
tended to shift the power balance of the rural struc- 
ture in favour of the privileged classes. 

“The political consequences of the post-war trend 
of events are far-reaching. The evidence suggests 
that the opportune moment for a radical reshaping 
of the agrarian structure has passed. Sweeping changes 
might perhaps have been accomplished in the revolu- 
tionary environment of the immediate post-war and 
post-independence years. But if consequent fora 
fundamental change in property and tenancy rights 
might have been won then, it is not possible now. 
The piecemeal reforms that have been accomplished 
have bolstered the political, social and economic 
position of the rural upper strata on which the present 
governments depend for crucial support. Not only 
has the political influence of this group increased, but 
its interest in perpetuation of this status quo has been 
enhanced. Its stake in the existing order is, of course, 
shared by the middle and upper strata of the urban 
population, whose members often own land. In com- 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AT A GLANCE 


As agricultural workers occupy a pivotal 
position in the country’s socio-economic struc- 
ture, it may be useful to analyse the figures 
relating to their number and composition. 
Work force in the agricultural sector accounts 
for 134.3 million out of the total work force 
of 162.3 million. Seventy five per cent of 
rural households depend on agriculture, fifty per 
cent of these on self-employment in agriculture 
and 27.3 per cent on agricultural wage earnings. 

Rural workers constitute 36.96 per cent of 
the rural population. Of these, agricultural 
workers form a preponderant position (30.61 
per cent). The total number of workers in 
agriculture is 137.5 million (1961 census). A 
vast majority of these workers, about 131.1 
million, work on land; the balance of 6.4 
million workers, are engaged in fishing, hunting, 
forestry and livestock. Among agricultural 
workers, cultivators form the major category 
(22.30 per cent), followed by agricultural labour 
(6.97 per cent) and other agricultural workers 
(1.33 per cent). A study of the growth of 
population of all workers and agricultural 
workers during the period 1901 to 1961 shows 


bination, these forces exert a strong pressure for con- 
servatism in regard to the agrarian structure, however 
radical the tone of policy resolutions and certain laws, 
and however radical the behaviour of some govern- 
ments towards industry, particularly when foreign- 
owned. Piecemeal reforms have thus dimmed the 
prospects for radical reforms in agriculture, despite 
the deterioration in the status of the weaker mem- 
bers of the rural hierarchy and the rapid increase in 
their numbers, both absolutely and relatively. 

“Disproportionate distribution of the benefits of 
governmental intervention in agriculture to the better- 
off groups is not solely related to the superior power 
position of these groups. The intensification of ine- 
qualities is also a product of normal economic res- 
ponses. Peasant landlords and privileged tenants 
have displayed more aptitude for using opportuni- 
ties offered by the increased availability of State aid 
and technological advances. Naturally, they have 
obtained more benefits than have other members of 
the agrarian structure who are apathetic and who 
have neither the means nor the incentive to avail 
themselves of the advantage offered.” 

The picture that emerges from the somewhat 
rapid account of land reforms and tenurial security 
measures and their implementation is one of numer- 
ous tasks still remaining unfinished ‘and unattended 
to, There isa long way to go before the impact 
madc by the laws and policies in this regard can be 
said to be significant. As of now, the land reform 
measures have not benefited the actual tiller in all 
cases. ` There is considerable concentration of owner- 
ship. Much of the land is cultivated in small hold- 
ings by tenants and sharecroppers who lack security 
of tenure and who have to pay exorbitant rents. In- 
equalities in landholdings have persisted because of the 
failure to implement ceiling laws. The programmes 
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that the proportion of agricultural workers to 
total workers except for 1901 fluctuated around 
70 percent of the total population. In the 
decade 1951-61 particularly, the proportion of 
agricultural workers to total workers remained 
almost stationary at about 70 per cent, though 
in absolute terms there was an increase from 
97.2 million to 131 million. A significant 
feature of growth of working population during 
this decade was that more than two-thirds of 
the increase in the working force was absorbed 
in the agricultural sector. 

Among agricultural workers, the more 
numerous category of cultivators increased from 
69.7 million in 1951 to 99.5 million in 1961, 
an increase of 43.0 per cent; the percentage to 
total workers went up from 50.0 per cent to 
52.8 per cent. Agricultural labour, that is, 
those who sustain themselves mainly from wage- 
paid employment in agriculture, increased from 
27.5 million in 1951 to 31.5 million in 196] — 
an increase of 14 5 per cent as against 43,0 per 
cent of cultivators. The percentage of agricul- 
tural labour to total workers declined from 
19.7 per cent to 16.7 per cent. 


so far implemented are still more favourable to the 
larger cwner-farmer than to the smaller tenant-farmer. 
As for the sharecropper and the landless labourer, 
they have been, more often than not, left out in the 
cold. In consequence of these factors, disparities 
have widened, accentuating social tensions. 

There is increased pressure on the land because of 
growth of population and inadequate development. 
The sharpening of Jand-hunger has made those who 
do not have full tenancy rights determined to have 
security of tenure and benefits like access to credit 
that follow it. The rise in agricultural prices tha,t 
has occurred in the past year has contributed furthe 
to the impatience of the cultivating classes, particular- 
ly the weaker sections, to have their legitimate 
share. 

The Green Revolution has vastly increased agri- 
cultural production and has made land far more 
valuable; it has rendered agriculture even on a small 
scale a profitable proposition, orat least capable of 
supporting a family. High agricultural prices and 
increased production combined have heightened 
social and political consciousness in rural areas and 
led to a much more insistent demand for better and 
increased farm wages. 

One of the major causes for the widening of dis- 
parities in ruràl areas is the inability of agricultural 
workers and smaller and unprotected tenants to ob- 
tain credit facilities and to invest in agriculture. Sec- 
ure tenants and substantial farmers have thus pros- 
pered and largely remained untaxed; whereas the 
dispersal of the benefits of the recent agricultural 
technology to the smaller farmers and under-tenants 
has been uneven, if not inequitable; at the other end 
of the scale, the agricultural wage-earners have also 
not got a fair share of the increased productivity and 
are in an impoverished condition. 
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It is not surprising that these conditions that pre- 
vail in the countryside have brought. in their train, 
and have provided breeding ground for, various poli- 
tical movements. It will be unrealistic to seek last- 
ing social to a socio-economic problem of this mag- 
nitude through coercive measures alone. The 
problem has to be attacked and solved through pro- 
per legislative measures and proper implementation 
of those measures. 

Some of the measures that are required to be taken 
up without any loss of time are : 

(1) All the remaining intermediary tenure should 
be abolished. All tenancies should be declared non- 
resumable and permanent except in cases of landhol- 
ders who are serving in the defence forces or suffer- 
ing from a disability where resumption may be per- 
mitted within a period of one year from the date the 
disability ceases. i œ> 

(2) The right of resumption should be termina- 
ted and where applications have already been made, 
quick disposal of such applications should be ensu- 
red or, alternatily, restrictions on resumption should 
be extended witha view to reducing the number of 
cases for consideration. 

(3) Voluntary surrenders should be regulated 
prohibiting the landowner to take possession of the 
surrendered or abandoned tenancy and empowering 
the Government or local authority to settle tenants 
thereon. . 


(4) Penalty should be provided for wrongful evic- 
tions and made deterrent. 


(5) Provision for penalising the landlord for not 
issuing receipt for rent should be made in all the 
States. Provision should also be made enabling cul- 
tivating tenants to deposit rent with the Court or 
some other authorities in. case of disputes. As has 
been provided in some States, a tenant should not be 
liable to eviction for non-payment of rent, arrears of 
. rent being recoverable from the produce and other 
assests of the tenant. In-any case, proceedings for 
eviction should not.be pursued where the tenants 
deposit the arrears in Courts. 


(6) Unrestricted leasing should not be permitted. 
Leasing may be considered reasonable only by such 
landholders as are suffering for disability such as 
widows, minors, persons suffering from physical 
infirmity and defence personnel. 


(7) Itis necessary that the State Governents 


_or at least self-financing, basis. 


which are available for distribution on a commercial, 
The programme 
Evaluation Organisation of the Planning Commission 
has conducted case studies of selected colonies where 
resettlement programmes for landless agricultural 
labourers have been undertaken. The recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee should be kept in view 
in allotment of land to genuine farmers and giving 
them appropriate assistance in developing and culti- 
vating the lands allotted to them. 

(8) Ceiling should be imposed on family rather 
than on individual ownership and there should be no 
exemption under it. This, will yield surplus land 
which may be distributed among either the landless 
agricultural labour or the small peasants with uneco- 
nomic holdings. There are also large amounts of 
land under the Government control and large number 


. of dried up tanks and these may be suitably distribu- 


ted. Where irrigation is newly introduced, it should 
be possible to tell the beneficiaries that, since the irri- 
gated land increases the productivity of land signifi- 
cantly, they may surrender a part of their land for 
the benefit of the landless or small peasants. 

(9) Immediate steps should be taken to stop 
further eviction of sharecroppers who do not enjoy 
any tenancy rights. 


(10) The “Homestead Tenancy Act” which provi- - 


des for the ownership of lands on which the houses 
of the landless agricultural labour families stand 
should be enacted in all the States and efficiently 
implemented, as a large number of landless agricul- 
tural labour do not own land on which their houses 
are constructed. 

(11) Exploitation of the tribals by outsiders 
resulting in the denial of their land rights has within 
its seeds of discontent which manifests itself frequent- 
ly in outbreak of violence with or without the instiga- 
tion of some political parties. The interests of the 
tribals have to be safeguarded by greater administra- 
tive vigilance and more stringent application of the 
special laws relating to the rights of the tribals, 

(12) There should be an effective machinery to 
enforce minimum wages in agriculture. 

The problem, in other words, has to be tackled on 

a wide front effectively and imaginatively. Failure to 
do so may lead to a situation where the discontented 
elements are compelled to organise themselves and 
the extreme tensions building up within the 


should work ont schemes for resettlement of lands 
SS hee aa 


in an explosion. 


“complex molecule”, that is the Indian village, end 


BRITISH REACTION TO PINKSVILLE (Continued from page 29) 


return for loans to shore up the 
British economy, expects support 
for its imperialist adventures 
around the world. While the 
British Government can never 
be expected to admit this openly, 
the economic pressure is always 
in the background. 

It would, of course, require an 
unprecedentedly powerful mass 
upsurge to get the Wilson 
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Administration to'reverse its pro- 
US foreign policy orientation, 
although increasing pressure from 
the Left-wing of the Labour Party 
and the Trade union movement 
could conceivably persuade 
Wilson to modify his current atti- 
tude of unconditional support to 
Washington’s imperialist policies. 

In any case, the anti-war and 
anti-imperialist forces here—who, 


in October 1968, demonstrated 
100,000 strong for “Solidarity 
with the NLF’’—could, by stepp- 
ing up their movement and activi- 
ties at the present juncture show 
the world that the Wilson Govern- 
ment on this question is once 
again badly misrepresenting the 
real feelings and aspirations of 
the vast majority of the British 


people. 
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Events Overtake Analyst 


INDIA’S STATIC POWER STRUCTURE, 


J. D. Sethi; 


Vikas Publications, Delhi; pp. 212. 


oT all authors are blessed 

with so happy a chance as 

Sri J. D. Sethi has been. 
We are told that his book, of 
which the first part deals entirely 
with Smt Indira Gandhi’s political 
strategy during her tenure of 
Prime Ministership, was in the 
press when the crisis in the Con- 
gress exploded in mid-July. 

This has lent an unexpected 
topicality to the analysis which 
the author has. sought to enhance 
by attempting specific short—and 
long—term predictions on the 
basis of developments up to the 
adoption of the “unity”? resolu- 
tion by the Congress Working 
Committee in August. While 
the conclusions must remain no 
more than stimulating but unveri- 
fiable hypotheses for the time 
being, the underlying assumptions 
and the broad approach of the 
analysis permit an examination. ` 


Irrevocable Split 


The Congress crisis has snow- 
balled during the last four and 
a half months at a speed few 
could anticipate, into an irrevoca- 
bly formal split, bringing a 
coalition at the Centre before 
1972 within the realm of legiti- 
mate speculation. 

“Will Mrs, Gandhi’s Govern- 
ment continue till 1972, or will 
she herself go to the polls some- 
time next year?” is one of the 
questions Sri Sethi poses and 
answers indirectly in the negative : 
“Had the deadlock between her 
and the Syndicate been resolved 
completely in her favour or 
against her, she would have had 
to face a serious vertical split in 
the Congress party .. and the 
task of forming before 1972 a 
definite coalition....Now she can 
continue till 1972 with the old 
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technique of locating support 
both inside and outside the 
Congress, while remaining herself 
at the head of the Congress 
Government. By agreeing to 
compromise with her opponents 
ata time when she could have 
totally eliminated them, she has 
revealed the strength of her 
Strategy as well as the weakness 
of the polical position...” 

Weil, now the deadlock has 
been resolved more or less in 
Smt Gandhi’s favour and the 
scope for compromise has been 
demonstrated to be severely 
limited. A more definite resolu- 
tion of the deadlock would have 
to await the plenary sessions of 
the two Congress parties in 
December. Meanwhile, however, 
the Prime Minister’s strategy has 
revealed newer elements and 


-grown more unpredictable. 


Sri Sethi describes the hap- 
penings of July and August as 
“uncharacteristic jolts” given to 


the static political super-struc- 
ture. The way events have 
overtaken the analyst is made 


clear by the different chapters, 
which are articles and papers 
written at different times during 
the last three and a half years. 

As early as February 1967, 
the author finds that Smt Gandhi 
“has proved herself completely 
incapable of modifying and 
twisting the power structure in 
her own favour; if anything, she 
has emerged weaker and bruised 
from every attempt to improve 
upon hr position vis-a-vis the 
power structure.” 

As part of Smt  Gandhi’s 
“strategy of static balance”, Sri 
Sethi points out in 1968, apart 
from her anxiety to be “on the 
right -side of the non-Congress 
Governments”, her ‘‘remarkable 
flexibility with her rivals in the 


party”. He adds: “Not only has 
she tamed Morarji Desai by over- 
loading him with work and giving 
him the impression that he shares 
power with her, but she has also 
permitted a dangerous ebb and 
flow of Chavan’s prestige and 
power...” 

In an interesting aside, Sri 
Sethi muses sadly: “The age of 
lions is over and is being replaced 
by an age of foxes. The only 
lion who still roars in defence of 
the Congress jungle is Desai who 
has left himself to be tamed by 
Mrs. Gandhi.” Now, isn’t that 
compounding the controversy 
over who really did roar? 


Centrists Wanted 


Pleading for collective centrist 
leadership, the author envisages 
the inclusion of Sri Desai (“The 
Congress party needs him today 
more than ever before for impart- 
ing discipline and organisational 
efficiency to the party and the 
Government”), Sri Chavan, and 
Sri Jagjivan Ram in such leader- 
ship. He believes that, “working 
together...they can resurrect and 
rejuvenate that centrist hard-core 
of the Congress and of other 
parties which remains the only 
guarantee for stability.” 

The author projects four 
possible alternatives, one of which 
can emerge as the result of Smt 
Gandhi’s strategy with its old and 
new elements: (1) populist path of 
Nasser—Soekarno — NKrumah— 
Goulart variety ; (2) party fragmen- 
tation and an era of unstable 
coalitions; (3) a new power struc- 
ture based on balance between 
bureaucracy, military, and surving 
politicians; (4) — Left-Centrist 
one-party dominance. All these, 
except the fourth, are held to be 
“antithetical to norms and ideals 
that the nation has set before 
herself”. 

It must be noted that a Left- 
Centrist Congress, in Sri 
Sethi’s view, must neces- 
sarily exclude what is called the 
Congress Left. Both the Right 
and the Left in the party, he 
asserts, are to be “weeded out” 
if the Congress is to acquire 
cohesiveness, since it cannot 
afford two kinds of opposition. 

Now, of course, a part of the 
former Congress party has merged 
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jnto the official Opposition. But, 
does this indicate a genuine 
polarisation? The vague label 
of Left—Centrism hides a multi- 
tude of contradictions, which 
neither of the Congress can afford 
for long. An ominous indication 
of this has been offered by the 
anticlimax of the requisitioned 
AICC session at Delhi. 

All this is inthe lap of the 
future and Sri Sethi is, himself 
anxious to avoid pre-judging Smt 
Gandhi’s performance. His warn- 
ing against populism and its 
pitfalls has its validity but does 
not portend a certain danger. 
His preference for amorphous 
—-centrism, which he has not been 
so eager to conceal, however, 
remains open to question. The 
“adventurism’” of Leftist State 
Government, against which, 
among others, a centrist Centre is 
envisaged as a countervailing force 
is Left unsubstantiated. 

This is not to deny the large 
measure of truth in Sri Sethi’s 
study of the decline of the Cong- 
tess party, pinpointing its many 
ills. He has brought into clear 
light the factional set-up with its 
pairing with non-Congress parties 
and revealed the essential, inherent 
weakness of the party caucus, 
‘Sydicate, which has “no perma- 
nent ‘ins’ and fouts.” Sri Sethi’s 
observations on the phenomenon 
-of party fragmentation and plura- 
lism, fostered by the role of 
regionalism, are illuminating and 
indeed indisputable. -_ 

But, for all this painstaking 
analysis, a certain bias distorts the 
major conclusions. The second 
and the larger part of the volume, 
dealing with more enduring fac- 
tors in the Indian political life 
than the Congress in-fighting, 
amply illustrates this. 

There can be no quarrel with 
‘Sri Sethi when he advocates a 
stronger Centre for powerful eco- 
nomic reasons. Yet, itis some- 
‘thing of an over-simplification to 
„attribute the bedevilled Centre- 
State relations wholly to Nehru’s 
alleged “policy of appeasement”. 
"The other side of the case, para- 
doxically as strong, is left so much 

as unstated. 

For sweeping judgments of this 
kind abounding in this part of the 
volume, the one on the need for 
-nationalism easily takes the cake. 


What Sri Sethi wants is ideologi- 
cal as opposed to pragmatic 
nationalism. 

Counselling a return to nation- 
alism as a “sober calculation and 
not as psychotic emotionalism”, 
he yet waxes eloquent in condem- 
nation-of Nehruism, which des- 
cribed “India’s tradition as the 
enemy of ‘modernization’, India’s 
social values as inimical to indi- 
vidual freedom and progress and 
its social system or structure as 
incompatible with democracy, 


etc.” He even goes to the extent 
of tearing Nehru’s utterances. on 
the growing irrelevance of narrow 
nationalism out of context to prove 
his point. 

Sri Sethi has surely not proved 
his point by this or by citing 
illustrations of bellicose nationa- 
lism practised by other countries. 
Nor does it help, so late in the 
day, toquote the theosophist 
Annie Besant in support of out- 
dated pseudo-nationalism. 

—J. Sri Raman 
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Best News For Millions of Sufferers 
with Stone in the Urinary Bladder 


APPARATUS “URAT-!” 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


V/O “Medexport” offers for sale “URAT-1”—new original Soviet prepara- 
tion for crushing stones in urinary bladder without any surgical interventions. 


` “URAT-1” is a portable, simple, reliable and safe electronic apparatus to use. 
It secures crushing of stones of any size and composition until they are reduced to 
small fragments which can be easily withdrawn from the bladder with the help of 
Standard aspirators or during independent urination. 


The process of crushing takes only 10-15 seconds. The whole process of 
crushing stones and their withdrawing takes not more than 20-30 minutes, thus re- 
ducing by 10-20 times the time of treatment and bed Stay as compared with other 
recognised surgical intervention. 


Treatments with “URAT-1” have been observed for five years and no harm- 
ful after-effects on the urinary tract were revealed. Therefore, there are practically 
no contra-indications to the use of this apparatus. With the help of the apparatus 
you can treat patients not only at the hospital but also at outpatient departments 
or clinics, 
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2 Fight The Virus 


HE Lok Sabha debate on communalism has 
T clearly demonstrated how much out of the 
national pale the Jana Sangh is when it comes to 

the urgent task of forging national integration. 

Barring Sri Morarji Desai, whose speech was 
meant to defend the indefensible role of the Hitendra 
Desai Government in the Ahmedabad riots, hardly 
anybody spared the Jana Sangh. The Union Home 
Minister has given a revealing picture of how the 
curve of communal incidents have gone up since 
1960, for which, no doubt, the Jana Sangh and its 
semi-fascist gang, the RSS, . should get the major 
share of blame. It is good to see Sri Chavan 
attacking Sri Balraj Madhok’s thesis of “Indianising”’ 
the Muslism population. In essence, this is the 
philosophy that inspired Hitler’s “master race” 
and is today proclaimed by South Africa’s apartheid. 
Ata time when all the world over the crusade 
against racialism has reached unprecedented heights, 
it is amazing that the communal forces in India are 
permitted to thrive, and thereby disrupt the fabric of 
national unity. 

Equally noteworthy has been the exposure of the 
Jana Sangh’s caste politics. The outbreak of attacks 
. on Harijans is a follow-up of the Jana Sangh’s 
expanding political activity. Based on the exploiting 
sections of rural- economy, the Jana Sangh tries to 
divert the prevailing economic discontent on to the 
channel of communal and caste politics. 

It is, however, not enough that the Jana Sangh 
should be exposed in Parliament, useful though it is 
as far as it goes. Itis necessary that all political 
parties pledged to secularism must determinedly 
campaign against the Jana Sangh activity and combat 
communal and caste politics in national life. On this 
score, it is tragic to find opportunism very ofien 
replacing principled conduct. Particularly in the 
heartland of the Jana Sangh, in Bihar, UP and 
Madhya Pradesh, the Congressmen have been found 
to be joining hands with the ‘Jana Sangh, or not 
plucking up sufficient courage to fight it. The SSP 
misled by the unscrupulous politics that leaders like 
Sti Raj Narain and Sri Madhu Limaye wallow in, 
has provided the Jana Sangh with political respec- 
tibility. The mistake committed by the Communists 
on that score after the 1967 General Election, agree- 
ing to join hands with the Jana Sangh to form oppor- 
tunist coalition governments in Bihar, UP and 
Punjab, has proved to be very costly for the democ- 
ratic movement; out of such coalitions, it is the Jana 
Sangh and not the Left which could reap the harvest. 

The National Integration Committee has taken up 
the question of combatting communalism through its 
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various programmes. But the menace cannot be up- 
rooted through deliberations in committees and by 
drafting Memoranda. What is wanted is a nation- 
wide mass campaign which will fight and destroy 
communalism in all its manifestations. Executive 
action 1s no doubt needed to put down communal 
violence, but it is only a massive campaign at political 
and social levels that alone can effectively excommu- 
nicate the forces of communalism from national life. 

One of the most important fields in which com- 
munalist forces have been trying to entrench them- 
selves is in the sphere of education. It is shocking 
to find how in the States under the Jana Sangh rule 
or influence, communalism has been blatantly inject- 
ed into school textbooks. In this connection, the 
Union Government’s acquiescence is, to say the least, 
most extraordinary. 

It is common knowledge that at the behest of the 
Delhi Administration, some of the school textbooks 
i altered from a communal angle 
by the National Council of Educational Research and 

: which is an autonomous body 
under the Union Ministry of Education. It is under- 


is composed of well-known historians, headed by 
Dr S. Gopal, has charged that some of the history 
textbooks prepared by it have been tampered with by 
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the Delhi Administration (which is run by the Jana 
Sangh); and when the editors protested, the NCERT 
rejected such protests. The edtiors have warned: 
“Tf such changes are permitted, then, we are 
afraid, the whole object of preparing historical works 
based on scientific investigation and aimed at promo- 


ting a national outlook among the children will be - 


defeated.” ; 
This is a serious allegation which the National 
Integration Committee should take up. It is also 
necessary that the NCERT authorities should be 
brought to book for underwriting the deliberate 
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moves by communal forces to tamper with school 
textbooks. í 

The Union. Government, too, cannot permit such 
dangerous tendencies to have a free hand, for these go 
against the very foundations of a secular state. It is 
surprising to find the Government spokesmen thunder- 
ing against the Jana Sangh in Parliament while per- 
mitting it to spread the virus of communalism 
through the administrative machinery. The Govern- 
ment’s earnestness to fight communalism will be 
proved only by its determination to harness the admi- 
nistration to this urgent job. 


Property and Parliament 


Te Supreme Court’s six-to- 
five judgment in the now 
quite familiar Golaknath 
Case has thrown into the melting 
pot the very concept of the 
sovereignty of the people exercis- 
able through their chosen repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. 

The debates in the Constituent 
Assembly clearly brought out 
the fact that the framets of the 
Constitution did not visualize 
the document as an immutable 
and eternally unchanging frame- 
work; on the other hand, it was 
fully recognized that as new 
social forces were unleashed in a 
developing democracy and new 
needs began to be felt, the Consti- 
tution would necessarily have to 
undergo changes, and that such 


changes would have to be made’ 


by the highest organ of parlia- 
mentary democracy in the 
country. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
up-the sense of the Constituent 
Assembly when the draft Consti- 
tution was before it in these 
words: 
Constitution to be as solid and 


as permanent a structure as we. 


can make it, nevertheless, thére 
is no permanence in constitutions. 
There should be a certain flexibi- 
lity. If you make a thing rigid 
and permanent, you stop a 
nation’s growth, the growth of a 
living, -vital, organic people.” 
_ He recognized that the future 
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summed . 


“while we want this ` 


Parliament to be elected on the 
basis of adult franchise would be 
infinitely more representative of 
the people’s will than the Coñsti- 
tuent Assembly and that “the 
House so elected ... should have 
an easy opportunity to make such 
changes as it wants 
Also, “We should not ... make a 
Constitution so rigid that it can- 
not be easily adapted to chang- 
ing conditions.” 

In the final stages of the de- 
bate, Dr B.R. Ambedkar, ex- 
pressed pride in the fact that the 
task of amending the Constitution 
had been made quite simple so 
that the future Parliament would 
not be fettered in taking measures 


“for the social and economic ad- 


vance of the people of India. 

The Supreme Court’s verdict 
in the Golaknath Case in 1967 
has negatived the intentions of 
the framers of the Constitution 
by holding in effect that the 
fundamental rights enumerated 
in the relevant chapter are perma- 
nent fetters on the power of the 
entire nation to effect substantial 
reduction in the concentration of 
wealth. Even where the enume- 
rated fundamental rights are 
patently in conflict with the 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy, the Supreme Court by a 
majority of one has ruled that 
the conflict should remain and 
grow, for this, in plain language, 


is the meaning of upholding the’ 


easily.” 


right to property as an inviolable 
fundamental right. 

, Itis this rejection of the right 
of the people through Parliament 
to bring about redistribution of 
wealth, which amounts to per- 
mitting the uninhibited growth of 
concentration of economic power 
in afew hands, that is agitating 
all sections of public opinion: 
this concern was fully reflected in ` 
the seminar held last weekend in 
the Capital, in which eminent 
jurists, lawyers, economists, edu- 
cationists, politicians and others 
participated. : 

It is not surprising that the 
consensus at the seminer was that 
“today the right to property can- 
not be regarded as a fundamental 
right. ... It cannot be regarded as 
sacrosanct or beyond the reach 
of Parliament or the State legis- 
latures.” The seminar felt that 
“the combined operation of the 
fundamental right to property and 
the Constitutional provision for 
compensation as interpreted by 
the courts has led to the right to. 
property acting as a powerful 
fetter on all economic progress 
in the direction of fashioning a 
society in which the needs of the 
masses of people will have pre- 
cedence over the right of indi- 
viduals to property and to achieve 
the national goals set out in the 
Directive Principles of State 
Policy.” The seminar was cate- 
gorical that Parliament had the 
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power to amend Article 368 so 
as to put it beyond doubt that 
Parliament is fully competent to 
take any “right”? which hinders 
national advance out of Part Ill 
of the Constitution. 

The consensus was arrived at 
not on the basis of preconceived 
ideas but on the basis of a thread- 
bare discussion of the concept 
of right to property as it had 
evolved over the centuries, in 
India as well as in the capitalist 
societies of the West, and of the 
relationship between this “right” 
of a small minority and the rights 
of the vast dispossessed, exploited 
majority. It was pointed out 
during the discussions that at one 
stage of man’s development, he 
could not only hold property in 
the tools required for his 
work, in house and land 
but even in human beings. 
Property and the rights associated 
with it were defined at different 
times to suit the requirements of 
the class which was dominant 
and which wielded power and 
authority. 

So far as India is concerned, 
as Sri Dange forcefully pointed 
out, the concept of private pro- 
perty was unknown in . ancient 
times; even the Buddhist period 
the holding of vast stretches of 
land far above the requirements 
of a family was considered sin- 
ful. Subsequently the dominant 
classes, buttressed by the caste 
system, managed to create an 
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aura of sanctity around private 
property to overawe the millions 
who were systematically denied 
equality. 

Sri S.C. Agarwal, who initiat- 
ed the discussion, rightly drew 
attention to the ideals set before 
the people of India by the nation- 
al l aders and the national organ- 
ization: freedom was conceived 
of not merely as liberation from 
the foreign yoke and the substi- 
tution of brown masters for the 
white, but as a necessary precondi- 
tion for the economic emancipa- 
tion of the poverty-stricken, ex- 
ploited and oppresed millions of 
this land. 

So far as property was con- 
cerned, the Karachi Resolution 
of the Congress merely sought 
to prevent arbitrary executive 
action to deprive any citizen of his 
possessions: it was recognized 
that the legislature was free to 
deal with property according to 
the will of the majority as reflect- 
ed in the elected houses of legis- 
lature. The running thread in 
the freedom struggle was the dec- 
lared goal of establishing econo- 
mic swaraj, the creation of a 
society based on equality in the 
true sense. 

Unfortunately, the Constituent 
Assembly was not a representa- 
tive body in the sense in which 
Parliament today is, although no 
doubt some of India’s greatest 
and most popular men and women 
were init. The truth is that the 


Constituent Assembly was domi- 
nated by individuals, chosen for 
various reasons, whose outlook 
was entirely conservative if not 
reactionary, and all attempts to 
inscribe the national aims in un- 
ambiguous terms were largely 
negatived. The one consolation 
is that but for the powerful pre- 
sence of Jawaharlal Nehru anda 
handful of progressive leaders the 
Constitution could well have 
become even more of a fetter on 
progress than it is today. Asa 
sop to the people’s great expecta- 
tions the most vital of the rights 
to which they aspired were inscri- 
bed in the chapter on Directive 
Principles of State Policy which 
cannot be enforced although its 
contents, including the right to 
live and the right to work, have 
been declared to be fundamental 
to the governance of the country. 

It is the basic conflict between 
the Directive Principles and the 
rigidity now imported into the 
Fundamental Rights chapter of 
the Constitution that the parti- 
cipants in the seminar drew poin- 
ted attention. It was pointed out, 
for example, that the directive 
about citizens being ensured “an 
adequate means of livelihood” 
and about the economic system 
not being operated so as to 
“result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of ‘production 
to the common detriment”, have 
not in fact prevented the growth 
of monopoly, of vast business 
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and industrial empires, of concen- 
tration of land ownership in the 
hands of a few families in the 
rural areas. 

Sri Mohan Kumaramangalam 
feelingly asked : “Where is justice 
when the concentration of econo- 
“ness groups in our country is far 
greater now than 20 years ago, 
when the few rich are getting 
richer, black money circulates in a 
separate market and dominates 
our country?” . He said that the 
control of monopolies by expan- 
sion of the public sector, agrarian 
reform by strict enforcement of 
ceiling legislation and abolition of 
intermediaries, and a hundred 
other socio-economic reforms, all 
involved making inroads on the 
“tight” to property of one 
section. 

_ This is precisely why Chief 
Justice Hidayatullah said in his 
judgment in the Golaknath Case 
that “it was an error” to have 
placed the right to property in 
the category of fundamental 
rights. “Of all thé fundamental 
rights itis the weakest. Even in 
the most democratic of Consti- 
tutions...there was a provision 
that lands, minerals and means of 
production might be socialized or 
subjected to control. Article 31, 
if it contemplated socialization ... 
should not have insisted so plainly 
upon payment of compensation.” 

The problem, as many of the 
participants at the seminar pointed 
out, is not so much a legal 
onë as a political one. That the 
political implications of the Court’s 
conclusion was not entirely igno- 
red by the Bench appears, clear 
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from an observation made by the 
then Chief Justice Sri K. Subba 
Rao, who subsequently relinquish- 
ed office to contest the President- 
ship of India. Sri Subba P.ao went 
to the extent of saying that if 
Parliament was allowed to amend 
fundamental rights it might abuse 
its authority so recklessly that 
“a time might come when we 
would gradually and impercept- 
ibly pass under a totalitarian 
rule”. Apart from the propriety 
of a judge being concerned unduly 
with the form of government 
which the people of India would 
like to give themselves, the obser- 


- vation brings out an attitude, a 


frame of mind which is essentially 
conservative and not in keeping 
with, the rapidly changing social 
situation. In fact, to the extent 
that mass awakening has grown 
more widespread- and more in- 
tense, the courts in India appear 
to have grown conservative and 
backward looking. Case law and 
outdated and ‘irrelevant concepts 
of bygone ages seem to guide 
thinking on the Bench, rather 
than the developing social ferment 
and the needs of the people in the 
new situation. 

The essence of the present 
conflict is the question whether 
Parliament, elected on adult 
franchise and representing the 
will of the people, is supreme or 
is subject to supervision by the 
judiciary. In a democracy the 
answer can only be that while the 
judiciary has the duty of correct- 
ing errors in law-making, it can- 
not set itself above the tribune of 
the people. If a conservative 
judiciary, by utilizing its power 
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of interpretation and ignoring the 
Directive Principles which des- 
cribe the kind of society towards 
which we are to move, comes in 
the way of progressive economic 
measures that hurt a handful of 
vested interests in order to pro- 
vide a better life for the vast 
majority, then, as the Bihar 
Advocate-General pointed out at 
the seminar, there will be no 
alternative to a revolution. 
Whether this is the only way 

by which the people can bring 
about the social and economic 
changes they desire will dépend 
on the capacity of Parliament to 
assert itself. The people will func- 
tion within the framework of the > 
Constitution so long as it serves 
as an instrument through which 
inequalities can be steadily re- 
moved without violence, the right 
ta work and a living wage can be 
ensured, and the acquisitive 
society can be changed into one 
based on equality. Once the 
people are convinced that the” 
Constitution only helps the 
accumulation of wealth and 
power in the hands of a particular ` 
section or class, they will have no 
alternative but to think in terms 
of winning their legitimate rights 
by struggles in the streets. A 
Parliament fully aware of its res- 
ponsibilities to the masses and 
an enlightened judiciary capable 
of understanding the popular 
mood and needs are the only 
guarantees that our revolution can 
be peaceful and speedy. It is 
better to be clear about the choice 
before the country. 

C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
December 10 
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A Programme for Urgent Action 


ECONOMIST 


Ber thinking is at present going on over 
what should be tbe framework of an economic 
programme that can be implemented within the 
preseńt set-up. Here are a few suggestions for the 
immediate consideration of the policy-makers and 
the Congress party, which the Left parties may also 
take note of. 

Such an economic programme has been suggested 
on the clear understanding that it is possible to 
implement all of it within the framework of the 
present Constitution and in the next twelve months. 
But it also implies (a) the political will to overcome 
the resistance of bureaucracy; (b) perseverance on 
the part of the minister concerned to push through 
the programme; and (c) toning up of the administra- 
tion. Obviously, the starting point of this economic 
programme, consisting of twelve major points, has 
to be the Fourth Plan draft. 

(I) Increase the size of the public sector Fourth 
Plan by Rs 2,500 crores—Rs 1,000 crores in the 
Central Plan, Rs 1,000 crores in State Plan, and 
Rs 500 crores in Centrally sponsored schemes. 


Private Sector’s Inflated Role 


(a) The present size of the Plan fall short of 
minimum requirements of the country. The private 
sector’s role has been inflated. In organised industries 
and mining, the private sector is supposed to make 
an investment of Rs 2,150 crores in the Plan. But 
in the first year of the Plan, its investment will not 
exceed Rs 200 crores. At this rate, even according 
to most optimistic estimates, its total investment in 
the Plan will not be more than Rs 1,500 crores. 
Thus, there will be.a shortfall of over Rs 600 crores 
in the crucial field of organised industries and 
mining. The private sector let down the country in 
the Third Plan. Shortages of fertilisers and cement 
were mainly because of its failures to fulfil the role 
assigned to it. The story will be repeated in_ the 
Fourth Plan. 

In order that the country does not come to grief 
again, the public sector must step in to fill the 
vacuum of Rs 600 crores likely to be created by the 
private sector. This investment will be mainly in 
fertilisers, cement, paper, etc. In all these fields the 
public sector corporations are already in the picture, 
so technically it is not very difficult for the public 
sector to expand its operation. - 

(b) In addition, acute shortages are developing 
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in steel and power. The situation will become 
extremely serious towards the end of the Fourth 
Plan and a bottleneck of unmanageable dimensions 
appear in the economy. It will be impossible to over- 
come the shortage of power as it cannot be imported. 


Also, it is imperative to go fasterin the field of 
petrochemicals. This a new industry with high 
returns and its products will substitute imports of 
cotton, wool, rubber, and a variety of chemicals. In 
short, an additional investment of Rs 400 crores 
should be made in the Fourth Planin the public 
sector and should be distributed mainly in three 
fields—power, steel and petrochemicals. 


_ (c) The outlays on the State Fourth Plans will 
increase regional disparities further. There is hardly 
any increase in the outlay of poor States while those 
of better off States have been increased substantially. 
To give only one example, as compared to the 
Third Plan, the Rajasthan Plan has got an increase 
of merely ten per cent against 90 per cent in the case 
of Gujarat. 


According to the latest national income figures, 
while Rajasthan is at the lowest rung of the ladder, 
Gujarat is among the richest States in the country. 
In other words, poor States will become poorer and 
the rich States richer. To prevent this ugly situation 
developing at the end of the Fourth Plan, the outlays 
of the poorer States must be increased by about 
Rs 1,000 crores. This could be done by rescheduling 
their debits to the Centre. 


(d) The outlay in the Centrally sponsored schemes 
in the Fourth Plan should be increased by Rs 500 
crores and distributed under four heads: (i) Protein 
Fortification Programme for Children; (ii) Economic 
Development in Tribal Areas; (iii) Programme to 
eradicate permanently the famine conditions in 
Rajasthan, eastern UP and other pockets of the 
country; and (iv) Agro-Industries. 

It is a mockery to talk of a “Charter of Children” 
when the Fourth Plan has allocated only a paltry 
sum of about Rs 25 crores for the children’s nutri- 
tion programme. It is a matter of national shame 
that 22 years after independence. an overwhelming 
majority of our children are deficient in protein. In 
other words, we are producing ‘a generation of 
mentally retarded and physically deficient people. 
Similarly, the fight against recurring famines and the 
programme of economic development must be under- 
taken on a war footing. 


(oy. auc imcrease 10 Ine size of the Fourth Plan 
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is directly related to the problem of rising unemploy- - 


ment. If.economic activities are stepped up, the 
problem of employment will take care of itself. The 
so-called crash programme will lead us nowhere. 
They will only crash. 

(II) New sources of resources; (i) Rs. 1,000 crores 
- from the banking sector; (ii) Rs 500 crores of addi- 
tional taxation and compulsory loans from the 
private sector and richer sections of the society; (iii) 
Rs 300 crores of diversion of the loans of the LIC 
and financial institutions from the private sector to 
the public sector; and additional deficit financing, 


Credit from Nationalised Banks 7 


(a) The Prime Minister in her note to the 
Bangalore session of the AICC indicated that it 
should be possible to secure additional Rs 200 crores 
per year from banks for the public sector without 
affecting the productive protentials of the private 
sector, As soon as the Nationalization Act is cleared 
by Supreme Court, the Government shoud translate 
this policy into action. 

Also, after the clearance by the Court, the Govern- 
ment must give directive to the nationalized banks that 
not a penny of loan should be given for non-produc- 
tive purposes, This is very important as nationalised 
banks have ridiculed the Socialist credit policy by 
offering loans to buy cars, carpets, refrigerators, etc. 
and to meet wedding as well as funeral expenses. 

(b) Additional resources from the corporate 
sector should be possible by revamping the taxation 
system. For instance, the Government must consider 
(i) increasing the rate of Corporation tax on widely 
held public limited companies; (ii) expenditure tax; 
(iii) wealth tax on private and public limited 
companies’ non-productive assets; ` (iv) tax on 
advertisement expenditure of companies and a 
ceiling on their non-productive expenditure; (v) tax 
on dividend; (vi) tax on bonus shares; (vii) increase 
in the rate of surtax; (viii) compulsory deposit of 
companies’ reserves with the Government which 
should be released only for expansion and not 
for any other purpose like inter-company loans and 
investment, buying of shares of othér companies and 
payment of dividend in a year of loss or inadequate 
profit; (ix) concept of income for tax purposes should 
be drastically changed to include income and all the 
expenditure incurred on the assessee by his employer 
or the company; and (x) introduction of annuity 
deposits, : 

These taxes and deposits, along with a steep 
increase in excise duties on luxury items, should 
yield additional Rs 500 crores in the Plan period. 
Besides raising revenue, the taxes proposed here will 
subserve the major economic objectives of increasing 
the rate of domestic savings. The underlying idea 
behind the taxes is to cut conspicuous expenditure 
and to encourage the conservation of profits. 

(c) Allocation of loans from the LIC and finan- 
cial institutions were made on the assumption that 
the. investment of the private sector in organised 
industries and mining will be Rs 2,150 crores. But, 
as indicated earlier, there will be-a shortfall of Rs 
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600 crores on this`score. This will mean that 
roughly Rs 300 crores-will be rendered surplus with 
these institutions, which could be used for the public 
sector. 

(d) If economic activities are stepped up, it will 
automatically increase the Government revenue from 
the existing base of taxation. Roughly speaking, 
it could mean Rs 300 crores of extra revenue. All 
these proposals will augment the public sector 
resources by about Rs 2,100 crores. The gap of 
Rs 400 crores to increase the Plan size by Rs 2,500 
crores could be bridged by additional deficit financing. 
Constant efforts and search should, however, be 
made to find still more resources and reduce the gap 
further. . 

In other words the proposed increase, of Rs 2,500 
crore in the Fourth Plan size must not be treated by” 
the Government as a bargaining counter. It is 
feasible and realistic. _ 

(II) Nationalisation of the import trade in 
cotton, crude oil, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
fertilisers and fertilisers raw materials, bulk 
chemicals including pulp and sulphur, and raw 
wool and wool tops should be brought about without - 
delay. 

(a) The public sector has already the machinery 
and know-how to import all these commodities. 
STC, MMTC, HSL, FCI and IOC can distribute the 
job among themselves. If need be, new public 
sector corporations could be formed to handle some 
particular commodities. 

(b) Special mention should be made on the 
need to nationalise the import of crude oil. Under 
the Refinery agreements, foreign oil companies can 
import crude from the sources of their choice. They 
have been misusing this freedom and importing 
crude at inflated prices. Currently, for the last 
seven months, the companies have been importing 
crude. from their parent international oil cartels 
ata price which the Ministry of Petroleum thinks 
is at least five per cent higher than the ruling world . 
market prices. The companies have been defying 
the directive of the Ministry to cut the prices 
and the Government is helplessly watching the 
situation. 


Loss of Foreign Exchange 


Meanwhile, the country is losing half a crore of 
valuable free foreign exchange every month.. The 
problem is serious. The import bill of crude oil will 
increase from Rs 100 crores at present to Rs 200 
crores in 1975. The only way to stop the cheating 
of the country is to nationalise the import of crude, 
notwithstanding the Refinery agreements. The Indian 
Oil Corporation, which is one of the most efficient 
public sector organisations, can handle the job. 
` (IV) Nationalization of export trade in tea and 
jute which are the two major export commodities. 

(a) The tea industry and export trade is still 
under the stranglehold of British capital As a 
result, the export value of Indian tea has been con- 
tinuously eroded, more so since devaluation. The 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL | 


Before and after Satyajit Ray 


KHWAJA AHMAD ABBAS 


T isa happy thought that the 
I world of films that has come 
to New Delhi this week knows 
Indian cinema by the works of 
Satyajit Ray. But it is a pity 
that it knows only Satyajit Ray. 
There are many foreigners, in 
fact, who believe that creative 
film making began in India only 
with Satyajit Ray. 

Is Satyajit Ray an exception 
that proves the rule that the 
Indian cinema is, and always has 
been, so “corrupt” and crude that 
it produced nothing of any artis- 
tic value till 1954, when “Pather 
Panchali”? came along? 

Ts his undoubted artistic emi- 
nence an isolated phenomenon 
that has, historically, no roots in 
the development of Indian culture 
or Indian cinema? 


New Columbuses 


Or is it, rather, the culmina- 
tion of a long artistic process that 
began much before him, and will 
continue long after him—because 
it represents the aesthetic strivings 
not of one individual but of all 
creative film-makers who may not 
have achieved world fame like 
Ray, but whose contribution to 
the development of film art in 
India is also of great signifi- 
cance? 

Many of the Western film 
critics and filmologists (the late 
Georges Sadoul, who really knew 
and loved the Indian cinema, 
was an honourable exception) 
seem to believe that till they, the 
new Columbuses of the cinema, 





The author who was described by 


the London Times film critic as ‘India’s 
best director concerned with social 
implications of his subjects”, was, and 
still continues to be, a prominent film 
critic. 
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“discovered” Satyajit Ray, Indian 
cinema did not exist. 

I have much love and admi- 
ration for Satyajit Ray whom I 
regard as one of the world’s great 
masters of cinema. I am privile- 
ged to be his friend. But Satyajit 
Ray himself will admit that the 
history of the Indian cinema, even 
of significant Indian cinema, did 
not begin with Satyajit Ray com- 
pleting “Pather Panchali? in 
1954. 

It began much earlier, with 
many meaningful and artistic 
films (far ahead of the times in 
which they were produced), many 
of the best of them made by 
Bėngali directors, though not 
necessarily in Bengali, most of 
them in Hindi which may or may 
not consciously have influenced 
the creative style of Satyajit Ray, 
but which cerfainly prepared the 
audience, specially the audience 
in Bengal, to understand and 
appreciate the subtle beauties of 
the art of Satyajit Ray. 

Iam amused by the naivete 
of Western critics like Miss 
Pauline Kaelof USA who, in 
trying to pay a gushing tribute to 
the undoubted genius of Satyajit 
Ray whom she regards as “‘the 
only Indian director”, indulge in 
such slanderous generalizations: 
“The Indian film industry is so 
corrupt that Ray could start 
afresh, as if it did not exist... 
There has been almost nothing 
of value done in films in 
India....”’ 

She is repeating the axiom of 
some of .our own ill-informed 
critics, connoisseurs and snobs 
who find “nothing of value” in 
the whole range of films produced 
in the sixty years of Indian 
cinema, except the work of Satyajit 
Ray. I think Satyajit needs to 


be saved from such friends and 
admirers who are raising him to 
a lonely pinnacle in a vacuum. 

To take a parallel from the 
world of literature, Tagore was a 
genius, but can one say that be- 
fore him, and after him, there 
was “nothing of value” in Bengali 
(or Indian) poetry and literature? 
There was Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji, there was Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji, there was Qazi Nazrul 
Islam, to mention only three. 
One cannot assess the important 
place of Tagore in Bengali litera- 
ture without mentioning his 
distinguished predecessors and 


‘ contemporaries. 


Popular Appreciation 


In 1955, the Government of 
Bengal (which had partly financed 
the completion and so got the 
credit as its producer!) released 
“Pather Panchali” in Calcutta 
This is how Satyajit himself (in a 
talk with Georges Sadoul) recalls 
the occasion that was so important 
in his creative life—and, if I 
might say so, inthe history of 
the Indian cinema: 

“We got a first run showing for 
six weeks in a large cinema of 
Calcutta. At first the film did 
hardly any business, but after the 
third week the box-office receipts 
jumped sharply, and people were 
standing in line for seats. The 


manager of the theatre would have 


been willing to continue the show- 
ing. But he had signed a contract 
for a spectacle film of Madras.... 

“(But) Pather Panchali was 
taken up by another cinema in 
Calcutta where its first run con- 
tinued for seven weeks. The film 
was successful in all Bengal, then 
in various Indian cities, and the 
Government found itself gener- 
ously repaid for its investment. 
As for me, I could henceforth 
devote myself to cinema, and | 
left my advertising agency.” 

Now this public reception of 
“Pather Panchali” needs to be 
seriously analysed. If we believe 
in the theory that “nothing of 
value”? was ever produced jn 
Bengal or in India before thit, 
then it is nothing short of a 
miracle, 

The initial lack of enthusiasm 
of the people is understandable: — 
the director of the film was then 


il 


completely unknown, so were 
the actors, most of them non- 


professionals. The name of the 
producer—the Bengal Govern- 
ment—repelled, rather than 


attracted audiences, for they knew 
the kind of bureaucratic inanities 
that came out of the Govern- 
ment-sponsored films or 
plays. 

Appreciative Press reviews 
helped only to a limited extent. 
But the success of ‘‘Pather 
Panchali” was due to a pheno- 
menon known as “‘word of mouth 
publicity”. One man saw it by 
chance, he told three or four 
others, who in turn sent thirty 
or forty people to the cinema. 

But ‘if the- Indian cinema till 
then was really so corrupt and 
artistically bankrupt as some 
people would have us believe, if 
the audiences (in Calcutta and 
elsewhere) were used to only the 
shoddiest films, then it is incon- 
ceivable that a beautiful, subtle, 
realistic film like “‘Pather Panchali” 
could have scored such a success 
as it did. p 

For, all who saw it were not 
the intelligentsia who could be 
impressed by the rave notices 
that the film had received from 
foreign critics and the Awards 
that it won in Film Festivals, 
most of them were just common 
cinegoers. (And, in any case, so 
far as I remember, the success of 
“Pather Panchali? in Calcutta 
was before the film had, received 
any recognition abroad!) 


Ray’s Idiom 


Satyajit may have been 
influenced by Renoir and De 
Sica or may have seen a hundred 
foreign masterpieces during his 
few months’ stay in London, but 
the cinegoers of Bengal had no 
“Refresher Course” in the artistic 
cinema, except the films they 
had been seeing on their local 
screen—they were the films, of 
Devaki Bose, of Barua, of Nitin 
Bose, and also the films of Damle- 
Fatehlal, of Shantaram,§ of Vina- 
yak, of Mehboob, of Kardar, of 
Himangsu Rai, of Vijay Bhat. But 
for this schooling they could not 
have understood or appreciated 
the idiom of Satyajit Ray. 

The release of “Pather 
Panchali” was a landmark, a 
milestone of artistic achievemant, 
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but the road was already there, . 


and bore footprints of many 
early travellers. Satyajit Ray had 
gone ahead of anyone else—~but 
he was able to do so because, 
before him, others had already 
marked out the path, cutting 
through the 
prevalent bad taste, 

One can comprehend the 
truly amazing phenomenon like 
Satyajit Ray’s subtle, beautiful, 
lyrical “Pather, Panchali? and 
his subsequent films being under- 
stood and appreciated by cine- 


-goers of Bengal, only if one 


remembers the historical fact that 


‘ their sensibilities had been pre- 


pared for it by the poetry 
of Tagore, by the , novels 
and short stories of Bankim 


and Sarat, and by the films 
of the great triumvirate of 
Bengali directors—Devaki Kumar 
Bose, P.C. Barua, and Nitin 
Bose—and, some years later, by 
their distinguished successor, 
Bimal Roy. 

In his talk with Georges 
Sadoul, Satyajit has made some 
pertinent remarks about his 
distinguished Bengali predeces- 
sors. He had not seen any film 
of Barua when he made “Pather 
Panchali?’ — when he saw them 
later he disliked them. But he 
pays a rare tribute to the two 
Boses. 

“I much prefer Devaki Bose. 
He is deeply Bengali and his 
emotion is always sincere. Of 
his work you have seen the The 
Poet and you found in ita rela- 
tionship, by its theme of the 
train, with my trilogy. Now 
this theme is found in many 
Bengali books. My affinities with 
Davaki Bose, if they exist, derive 
from the literature of the 
country, not from the cinema. 
I have much respect for this 
director and his work.... 

“I have much respect, too, 
for his contemporary Nitin Bose 
the first cousin of my father, 
he wanted me to start out in 
cinema as a set designer. He 
liked Pather Panchali so much 
that he saw it eleven time....” 

Now surely, you don't have 
much respect for film directors 
if they have created “nothing of 
value”! 

It is also to be rémembered 
that several years before “Pather 


dense: jungle of 


Panchali”? was released, the same 

sort of runaway success was 

achieved by another first picture 

of another unknow director— 

Bimal Roy’s “Udayer Pathey’’— 

which had proved that an intelli- 

gent and sensitive director and ' 
competent cameraman could 

work wonders with a small 

budget and non-professional , 
artistes, 


Creative Ferment 
This was a time of creative 


ferment not only in Bengal but 
ali over India. Notable progress 


towards realism was made by 
Shantarm’s pictures like 
“Duniya Na Mane”, “Admi” 
“Padosi”. 

lt was, during the latter 
forties, that Indian People’s 
Theatre Association produced 


“Dharti Ke Lal” or “Children of 
the Earth’’ (directed by Abbas 
himself—Ed.), the first completely 
realistic film, about the Bengal 
Famine; that Chetan Anand 
made his allegorical ‘“‘Neecha 
Nagar” (which won the Grand 
Prix at Cannes); and Uday 
Shankar made his beautiful ballet 
film “Kalpana”. Incidentally, 
all the three were experimen- 
tal films, farfrom the commercial 
beaten track, all the three direc- 
tors were absolutely new to the 
cinema field, and all the three 
were made with completely new 
artistes! ` 

Then, again, about the same 
time that “‘Pather Panchali” was 
being made, Bimal Roy in Bombay 
was producing his deeply moving 
realistic saga of a peasants 
longings and dreams, “Do Bigha 
Zamin”. It was released at 
least a year before “Pather Pan- 
chali”. 

I do not know ifall, or any, 
of these films were seen by 
Satyajit Ray. But the fact is that 
they were there for the discrimina- 
ting cinegoers to see, they helped 
create a- climate suitable for 
artistic expression and experimen- 
tation; in effect, they paved the 
way to the wide acceptance of 
“Pather Panchali”. 

Thus, we come to the old 
truth that “no man is an island’’— 
least of alla creative artist who, 
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Autonomy and Social Change 
REHMAN SOBHAN 


T demand for autonomy is 
not unique to East Pakistan. 
The demand for a return of 
decision-making power from 
Lahore to Hyderabad, Peshawar 
and Quetta, and the reassertion of 
the regions’ cultural personality, 
all parallel the course of the auto- 
nomy movement within East 
Pakistan. It is ‘proposed to exa- 
mine briefly the social forces 
which are likely to find expression 
with the break up of One Unit. 
This has an immediate rele- 
vance because a degree of consen- 
sus is now reigning amongst all 
political parties within West 
Pakistan over the advisability of 
ending One Unit. Motivations 
inevitably vary amongst parties; 
but amongst the traditional cent- 
res of. power, the need to consoli- 
date the ranks in the face of East 
Pakistan’s autonomy demand 
must rank high as a rationale for 
this volte face, 


Full Circle 


Here, history would appear to 
have come full circle because the 
original motivation behind the 
One Unit scheme was to thwart 
East Pakistani domination of the 
legislature following the promulga- 
tion of the 1956 Constitution. In 


, Politics in Pakistan, K:B. Sayeed, 


quoting the One Unit Documents 
which “referred to the fact that 
West Pakistan, in its confrontation 
with East Bengal, should speak as 


This article, written before the recent 


declaration of General Yahya Khan, 
breaking up the One Unit in West 
Pakistan, has a topical relevance, 
uncovering the social forces which were 
at one time totally in favour of One 
Unit and today welcome its disolution. 
It is reproduced from the inaugural issue 
of a new Pakistan weekly, FORUM, 
published from Dacca. 
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one entity because politicians of 
East Bengal had often resorted to 
the ‘small brother’s, big brother 
role’,”” reveals the scheme to con- 
solidate and present a united front 
in West Pakistan to prevent East 
Pakistan from forging alliances 
with the smaller regions of West 
Pakistan. 

It is ironical that precisely 
those very forces have now come 
forward with the view that as 
long as the grievance of One Unit 
survives, East Pakistan members 
of a constituent assembly can join 
hands with representatives from 
the smaller provinces to realise 
their mutual demands for auto- 
nomy and the break up of One 
Unit. Therefore, © disintegration 
of One Unit could thwart the pros- 
pect of this alliance. Then the 
class composition of the legis: 
lators from these regions would 
make them more amenable toa 
united front of West Pakistanis to 
resist the more radical demands 
from East Pakistan which threaten 
not just the traditional Centre- 
Province relations but class rela- 
tions within the country. 

There are, however, certain 
immediate risks inherent in the 
break up of One Unit. The 
chief of these being the threat to 
the Punjabi land allottees on the 
Sind barrage lands. This has 
created some ambiguity in the 
response of the power elite, parti- 
cularly since some of them are 
directly or indirectly affected by 
any move to alter the status quo 
on these lands. 

This, however, is a chance 
which the dominant forces within 
the traditional power groups are 
willing to take Their attitude is 
sustained by the conviction that 
after 10 years of integration the 
dispersal of economic power and 


resources within West Pakistan 
has changed irrevocably in favour 
of the Punjab and Karachi. 

Furthermore, given the domi- 
nance of traditional social groups 
within the smaller regions and the 
lack of serious planning by the 
autonomists on the full implica- 
tions of breaking One Unit, they 
believe, will make it possible for 
the form of autonomy to be con- 
ceded whilst retaining the substance 
of power in their own hands. 

To understand why the tradi- 
tional ruling groups are willing to 
come to terms with the anti-One- 
Unit forces in West Pakistan 
whilst resisting the substance of 
autonomy for East Pakistan, it is 
imperative to examine the social 
character of the autonomy move- 
ment in both East and West 
Pakistan. 


Immediate Effect 


The break up of One Unit 
will have the immediate effect of 
transferring political power from 
the hand of the ruling political 
groups in the Punjab to the 
ruling groups in Sind, Baluchis- 
tan and NWFP. This will satisfy 
the sense of linguistic nationalism 
which pervades these regions, but 
will leave the social milieu un- 
changed. 

In Sind, outside Karachi, 
politics continues to be dominat- 
ed by the zamindar or “‘wadera”’. 
The feudal relationship which 
binds the Hari to the landlord, 
makes it possible for the zamindar 
to control their votes. Political 
power in the Sind is made up of 
fluctuating coalitions of zamin- 
dars, and there is no reason to 
believe that the next legislature 
will be different. 

Mr Bhutto, for all his pro- 
gressive rhetoric, has appreciated 
this point, and is basing his 
faith on alliances with such tradi- 
tional power brokers as the 
Makhdoom of Hala, to compen- 
sate for the influence of the Khu- 
hros, Talpurs and Fazlullahs. It 
is significant that the Pakistan 
People’s Party’s manifesto by- 
passes the issue of land reform in 
West Pakistan which is the cent- 
ral issue determining political 
power in the region. 

The break up of One Unit may, 
therefore, precipitate an immedi- 
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ate confrontation between the 
Sindhi zamindars and the Punjabi 
farmers who have been the main 
allottees of barrage lands in Sind. 
But the cause of social change is 
not likely to be significantly fur- 
thered in the region since the 
Sindhi zamindars are unlikely to 
be any more progressive than the 
Punjabi zamindars or bureaucrats. 

In Baluchistan, politics is in 
the hands of the tribal Sardars. 
It was their good fortune that 
they had progressive Sardars of 
the ilk of Attaullah Mangal and 
Khair Baksh Mari who used 
their tribal influence to promote 
a sense of Baluchi nationalism 
rather than retire as pensioners 
of the Ayub regime. 

Autonomy for Baluchistan 
may thus give regional power to 
Baluchis but there is no reason 
to look for any perceptible de- 
cline in the power of the Sar- 
dars. This will not preclude 
more attention to the predica- 


ment of the region but it will ` 


sooner or later demonstrate that 
the existing social structure in 
the region will inhibit the full 
development of the region. 


Paramount Influence 


In the NWFP, tribal Sardars 
and zamindars are still the para- 
mount influence. The Wali Khan 
NAP has a powerful hold on 
the middle class, students and 
lawyers in Peshawar and other 
urban centres, but only a frac- 
tion of the population is urban 
based. The NAP has, therefore, 
made its impact not as an ins- 
trument of social change but as 
the champion of Pushtu nationa- 
lism. 

The prolonged association of 
party workers and leaders in the 
NAP with popular causes, first 
as Red Shirts and then in the 
NAP, has bred an awareness that 
the traditional power structure 


in the Frontier puts definite 
limitations on the full exploita- 
tion of the region’s resources 
for the region’s benefit. 

How far this awareness can 
be conveyed to the people once 
One Unit has been broken, will 
depend both on the seats won 
by the NAP in the Frontier 
legislature and the balance of 


power within the party between - 


the middle class elements and 
the anti-establishment land 
Owners who are still to be found 
in the party, 

Paradoxically, the break up 
of One Unit is likely to be most 
beneficial to protagonists of 
social change ih the Punjab. As 
the main benéficiary of One Unit, 
Punjab has forgéd ahead in agri- 
culture and industry. Industriali- 
sation and urbanisation have, 
however, aggravated tensions 
within the social fabric of the 
region. 

Labour concentrations around 
Lahore and Lyallpur have be- 
come potential flash points. The 
movement has generated a greater 
class consciousness amongst 
workers and has facilitated trade 
union organisation. This has 
weakened the tribal or clan 
loyalties which most workers 
bring with them from the village. 


A political appeal on class 
lines is now more likely to com- 
pete with the pull of clan and 
caste. The recent revival of the 
right to strike in West pakistan 
has given ample evidence of the 
militant mood of labour and 
their potential for challenging 
the existing social order. 

The new urban middle class, 
with students as their vanguard, 
are another force to compete with 
the traditional feudal domination 
of Punjab politics. Here the 
inroads made by the Jamaat in 
the urban lower middle class 
has presented a powerful challenge 
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‘to progressive 
Punjab. 

The injection of resources into 
the Punjab expanded incomes and 
job opportunities faster than in 
any other region and took some 
of the edge out of social discon- 
tent. A change in relations both 
within West Pakistan and tow- 
ards Fast Pakistan will now 
divert the attention of the Punjab 
inwards and precipitate the con- 
frontation between contradictory 
social forces. 

They will have to contend 
with aggravated tensions within 
their own village arising from 
the growth of inequalities as a 
result of the tractor and ` tubewell 
revolution in the Indus Basin. 
For this reason, the traditional 
ruling groups in the Punjab have 


forces in the 


-fought autonomy for East Pakis- 


tan and some continue to fight 
One Unit. But both fights will 
continue clandestinely in keeping 
with the changed political 
situation. 


Aggravated Tensions 


Karachi falls outside the 
mainstream of traditional feudal 
politics in. West Pakistan. Its 
predominantly refugee population 
and urban character divorce its 
affairs from land which is the 
source of social relations in 
Pakistan. This makes its popula- 
tion much more responsive to 
ideological pulls from different 
parties, 

Karachi is likely to become a 
major arena of confrontation 
between the Left forces and the 
Jamaat, where their respective 
appeals directed to broadly simi- 
Jar social groups will be able to 
play themselves out relatively 
free of the distracting pull of 
caste, clan and feudal ties, 

The impact of autonomy will 
depend on whether Karachi will 
be grouped with Sind or left 
alone. The former solution would 
precipitate very profound tension 
between the feudal forces from . 
the Sind hinterland and the 
differently motivated urban popu- 
lation of Karachi. In the long 
run, this may have a progressive 
effect on Sindhi politics. But the 
fear of initial powerful conflicts 
may result in a mutual preference 
for a separate Karachi. 
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Closer to USA 
KMP 


HE time of Premier Sato’s 
T departure from Japan for 
his: summit meeting with the 
American President, Mr Nixon, 
was in no sense auspicious. He 
as well as the Japanese people 
realised that this wasa crucial 
meeting; if the Japanese Prime 
Minister was able to persuade 
the United States to withdraw 
its bases from ‘Okinawa and hand 
over the Ryuku islands to Japan, 
his triumph at the next election 
would be assured. 
Sato was fighting for his 
political life, Okinawa with its 
emotional and political under- 
tones was the key issue in 
Japanese politics. The Left, 
which is bitterly opposed to the 
American occupation of the 
Ryuku and the presence of Ameri- 
can nuclear arsenal in Okinawa, 
felt that his visit meant a new 


surrender; while the forms of the . 


Mutual Security Agreement may 
change the substance will be the 
same. 
on the airport and the Tokyo riot 
police needed six hours of fighting 
to clear the way for Sato. 


Strong Cards ` 


Not that the Japanese Prime 
Minister was going with empty 
hands. He had some strong 
cards up his sleeves and he was 
determind to play it with skill. 
Japan is the world’s third greatest 
industrial power ranking after 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union; the undervalued Yen and 
the protectionist policy had 
allowed its economy to flourish 
under the American nuclear um- 
brella. 

The American rhonopolists 
who were anxious that there 
should be greater restrictions on 
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It, therefore, converged ° 


imports from Japan and greater’ 


freedom for American capital to 
enter the Japanese market, were 
complaining that Japan’s indus- 
trial strength was primarily the 
result of its not having to carry 
the burden of defence. There 
was considerable pressure on 
Tokyo to share to a larger extent 
the cost of American imperial 
policy in Asia, 

The Japanese industrialists 
were the powerful beneficiaries of 


.the American wars in Korea and 


Vietnam. There are elements in 
the Japanese society who hanker 
after imperial glory, who believe 
that Japan should play a political 
and mililary role in the Indian 
and Pacific Ocean regions com 
mensurate with its economic 
strength, and who expect that the 
economic offensive should be 
backed by a political offensive. 
Japan in recent years has 
emerged as one of the principal 
aid givers to South-East Asian 
countries, in Malaysia, Indonesia 
and Thailand itis investing on a 
large scale. That the investment 
has taken place in the agricultural 
and mineral 


sectors is easily 
understood; Japan is extremely 
deficient in all sorts of raw 


material and the objectives which 
the Japanese militarists and in- 
dustrialists had in the inter-war 
period of marrying the raw 
materials of South-East Asia to 
Japanese industry bas been 
achieved. The  “coprosperity 
sphere” which the sword could 
not create has been built by diplo- 
macy with a smile. 

Sato, therefore, was able to 
negotiate with Nixon on som- 
thing like equal terms.’ He was 
prepared to make concessions in 
the economic field, and Nixon, 
who is anxious that the Japanese 


conservatives, who pass as liberals, 
should be strengthened in order 
to win the next election, was pre- 
pared to hand over Okinawa 1o. 
Japan in 1972 provided the 
American bases were maintained, 
and at a moment of crisis, Ameri. 
can troops and weapons after 
prior consultations with Tokyo 
could use the bases, 

This is, of course, a concession, 
but Nixon was able to extract 
from Sato a commitment that 
Japan would treat any threat to 
the security of Formosa and 
South Korea asa threat to its 
own security. 

This extension of Japanese 
political and military commiment 
makes strange reading if one 
looks into the Japanese Constitu- 
tion of 1946 which makes the 
realisation of world peace one of 
the major objectives of the State 
and proscribes war as a means of 
solving international conflict. 
Japan, therefore, does not have 
conscription, it is forbidden to 
send troops overseas or to have 
nuclear arms. Its army is known 
asa defence force and technically 
can be used only for the defence 
of the national territorry. 


Strange Reading 


It is, therefore, difficult to 
make sense of the commitment 
Sato has made regarding Formosa 
and South Korea unless the in- 
tension is to assume a more 
aggressive policy. But as long as 
Okinawa remains under American 
occupation, it would have been 
difficult for any government in 
Tokyo, however conservative. to 
pursue a policy of open military 
alliance with the United States. 
For that to take place the politi- 
cal problem of Okinawa had to 
be settled. 

It took the American ad- 
ministration considerable time to 
realise the magnitude of the 
Japanese opposition to American 
occupation and the presence of 
foreign bases in Japan. Sato had 
to convince the Americans that 
the continued presence of 
American troops in Okinawa con- 
stituted a threat to the alliance 
itself. 

When the Foreign Minister of 
Japan visited Washington in 
September he was unable to gel 
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a satisfactory answer; he was 
content to say that there were 
still “divergences on some major 
problems. The Nixon administ- 
ration made it clear that it wan- 
ted to maintain the status quo. 
What led the American to 
change their attitude between 
September and November can 
only be guessed, but obviously 
the Americans must have realised 
that their occupation of Okinawa 
would not increase their strength 
if the Japanese people turned 
hostile. The nuclear base, how- 
ever important, was not worth 
the alienation of Japan; and if 
the Japanese ruling circles could 
be roped in to support the 
American policy, then Okinawa 
could be returned to Japan pro- 
vided the agreement safeguarded 
American military interests. 


Strategic Position 


This is exactly what the Sato- 
Nixon agreement does, which en- 
ables Americans to move nuclear 
weapons- and troops in a crisis 
after ‘prior consulations” which, 
of course, is open to subtle in- 
terpretations. The prior consulta- 
tion clause was also a feature of 
the 1960 agreement, on bases in 
Japan and of military operations 
from the Japanese territory, and 
the Japanese Government has 
made itclear thatin a crisis it 
would have allowed Americans 
to use Japanese territory also. 

The importance of Okinawa 


was clear. It was the only area 
in Asia where the Americans en- 
joyed complete liberty to deploy 
forces in which every region of 
Asia, to stock whatever arms 
they liked, to provide logistic 
support inany area they liked. 
Its geographic situation was ex- 
ceptional, it was the nerve centre 
of east Asia, 2,400 km from 
Hanoi, 1,200 km from Pyong- 
yang, 700 km from the Chinese 
province of Checkiang and 
Shighai, the atomic plants of 


China are only 1,400 km away > 


and Vladivostock only 1,900 km 
away. 

It gave the Americans a free- 
dom to exercise pressure on 
China, Vietnam and Korea. It 
was an unsinkable nuclear ship, 
able to threaten every neighbour- 
ing country. The Americans, 
converted it into their greatest and 
most powerful overseas base, with 
large stocks of nuclear chemical 
and biological weapons. 

It will be difficult for the 
Americans to find another such 
base and years to build up the 
installations with miles and miles 
of underground storing space. 
This was one of the major reasons 
why Washington was reluctant to 
hand over the Ryuku islands to 


Japan. 
True, the new agreements 
limits American freedom of 


action, but what Washington has 
lost by this, it has gained by 
Sato’s acceptance of Japanese 
commitments on Korea and 
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Formosa. Apart from Vietnam, 
these are the two areas where the 
United States’ Asian policy is 
increasingly challenged. 

It was from Okinawa that 
the spy plane’ which was shot 
over North Korea took off, it 
was from Okinawa that the 
American fleet moved into the 
Korean waters. Park and Chiang 
will feel threatened without an 
American presense in Okinawa. 
Washington, by forcing Tokyo 
to accept a threat to these two 
countries asa threat to its own 
security, has ensured that its 
pupets will stay in office. 


Important Change 
But the most important 


change that the agreement has 
brought is in the position of 


Japan, a country which is pro-' 


hibited from deploying its force- 
overseas. The assumption of 
military responsibility overseas— 
in Formosa and South Korea— 
will be difficult to reconcile with 
the Constitution. 

If a threat to Formosa and 
South Korea is treated as a 
threat to the security of Japan 


„itself and automatically leads to 


consultations with Washington 
then itis to be presumed that 
Japan will be willing to inter- 
vence in these two countries. 
Sato has apparently agreed to 
assume military responsibilities 
in return for the recovery of 
Okinawa. 

This is what 
wanted. It considers that the 
present]Japanese policy is hypo- 
critical, that while it grows rich 
under the American nuclear um- 
brella, it refuses to bear the bur- 
den of military rearmament. 
Sato, itis cleat from the agree- 
ment, is willing to rearm Japan, 
it is a question of time before the 
Japanese militarists will insist on 
having their own nuclear bombs. 

It is a prospect which will 
cause misgivings in Asia, but the 
reality of the Mutual Security 
Agreement, in the context of the 
seventies, will have to be faced 
by the people of Asia. No 
wonder, the Japanese are deter- 
mined to oppose tooth and nail 


the new agreement which ties, 


their country even more closely 
to American imperialism. 
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Agricultural Modernization and Social Change 
FRANCINE FRANKEL 


Francine Frankel undertook a study of the impact of the ‘new strategy” in agricul- 
ture on the socio-economic relations of the peasantry, under the auspices of the USAID. 
The concluding chapter of the author’s report was reproduced in MAINSTREAM of 
November 29, 1969. Of the five original districts selected for the introduction of the 
Intensive Agricultural Development Programme (IADP), which the author had chosen 
for the study, the part relating to Burdwan in the report is being reproduced below to 
particularly spotlight the conclusions arrived at. 

Burdwan being a rice-growing area, it is relevant to recall an important point made 
in the author's conclusions in this regard: ‘‘The majority of farmers—probably as 
many as 75 per cent to 80 per cent in the rice belt—have experienced a relative decline 
in their economic position; and some proportion, represen'ing unprotected tenants culti- 
vating under oral lease, have suffered an absolute deterioration in their living 
standard...... 

“In fact, in areas where the high-yielding varieties of rice have been successfully 
introduced, this tendency toward economic polarization between large farmers on the 
one hand, and the majority of small owners, owner-cum-tenant cultivators and sharecrop- 


pers on the other, has already begun.” 





URDWAN District, like West Bengal as a whole, 
has traditionally been a predominately mono- 
cropped paddy area. In 1967-68, the main aman 

(winter) crop accounted for 10.6 lakh acres out of 
11.3 lakh acres under paddy—about 92 per cent of the 
total. Cultivation of aman paddy is distinctive for 
two reasons. First, sowing and transplantation begin 
during what is considered the middle of the kharif 
season in other parts of India, that is, in July or 
August, and harvesting takes place during the middle 
of the’ rabi season, in mid-December or January. 
Usually, therefore, cultivators have no time to plant 
either a kharif crop prior to transplantation, or a rabi 
crop after harvest. Second, to yield well, aman paddy 
must be grown under flooded conditions. 

The peculiar characteristics of the aman cropping 
pattern represent an adaptation to the local topo- 
graphy and available supplies of water. Most of the 
aman crop is cultivated on medium or low lying 
ground; yet the amount of water that ultimately 
reaches farmers’ fields is not subject to regulation. 
In fact, in normal weather years, standing water in 
the fields is so high that paddy must be cultivated 
under flooded conditions over the major part of the 
area, 

Less than 50 per cent of the gross acreage under 
paddy is currently served. by canal irrigation. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation (DVC) supplies irriga- 
gation water to about five lakh acres; the smaller 
Mor project to an additional 30,000 acres. Yet, 
even the DVC does not have a network of field 
channels for the regulation of irrigation water at 
‘farmers’ fields; instead, the project supplies water 
through canals which operate according to a flood 
system. As a result, the level of standing water in 
farmers’ fields, both in canal irrigated and rainfed 
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areas, depends heavily on the strength of the mon- 
soon. 

On the average, Burdwan District receives 40 inches 
of rainfall between June and September; yet the actual 
volume of rainfall from year to year is highly erratic. 
When the monsoon fails, the DVC system, which 
itself depends on rainfall for irrigation water, cannot 
meet the normal requirements of the aman paddy 
crop. For example, a serious failure of the monsoon 
both in 1965-66 and 1966-67 followed by a partial 
failure in 1967-68, led to the progressive reduction 
of total output, and in some parts of the district to 
“near famine conditions”.1 

_ By contrast, in normal years, fields in both the 
rainfed and canal irrigated areas are flooded. In fact 
under the DVC system, a good deal of water is 
wasted for agricultural purposes; it is estimated that 
about 25 per cent to 30 per cent of irrigation water 
is annually allowed to run off into the Bay of Bengal. 
In years of particularly heavy monsoons, the standing 
water in the fields is sometimes so high that it docs 
damage to the crops. Finally, since the DVC 15 
dependent on rainfall for irrigation water, and the 
annual incidence of rainfall in Burdwan Distric 
during the rest of the year is normally no more than 
10 or 15 inches, the DVC can supply adequate water 
for a second crop only over 25,000 acres. 

It is for these reasons of inadequate water supply 
that double cropping has always been very limited 
in Burdwan District. Atthe time of the introduc- 
tion of the IADP in 1962, the net sown area was 
about 11.7 lakh acres, of which only some seven 
per cent was double-cropped. Most of this represen- 
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- ted uplands areas where cultivators took either an 
aus variety of paddy—a_ photo-insensitive and quick 
maturing plant which could be-sown by broadcast 
method in April or May and harvested in October— 
followed by a second crop of wheat; or jute, followed 
by potato. 

On slightly lower land, it was possible to take a 
transplanted variety of aus followed by wheat; or an 
early aman variety—maturing one month sooner 
than normal aman—or jute, followed by potato. 
Finally, there was very limited scope for a second 
summer or boro crop of paddy in medium or low- 
lying areas, having both abundant supplies of water 
and soils with good moisture retentive capacity. 

The major achievements of the IADP in Burdwan 
District between 1962-63 and 1968-69 was to increase 
the irrigation potential by about one lakh acres 
during the main aman season and by about 52,000 
acres during the second or rabi seasons; and to 
expand the opportunities for double-cropping. 
Approximately, one-third of the new irrigation 
potential (in both the aman and rabi seasons) was 
created by Government investments in medium 
irrigation projects. These included 182 Deep 
Tubewells installed by the State, each with a com- 
mand area of about 150 acres during aman and 75 
acres during rabi; and 53 River Lift Irrigation 
Schemes, each commanding 200 acres during aman 
and 100 acres during rabi. The balance of two-thirds 
of the new irrigation potential represented private 
investments by individual farmers in tanks, pumping 
sets and shallow tube-wells.” 

As a result, between 1962 and 1969, the total 


area under double cropping increased from seven per - 


cent to about 20 per cent, raising the gross cropped 
acreage from 12.58 lakh acres to about 14 lakh acres. 
Gross area under paddy also increased, from 10.8 
lakh acres to 11.3 lakh acres, as some cultivators 
took a second summer or boro paddy crop; the 
remainder of the rabi area was brought under high- 
yielding varieties of wheat, potato, vegetables, pulses 
and mustard. 

Upto 1967-68, therefore, the greatest beneficiaries 
of the IADP approach were those relatively few 
farmers whose holdings fell within the area covered 
by State-sponsored Deep Tubewell or Lift Irrigation 
Schemes; and those individual cultivators who could 
afford to invest in supplementary irrigation facilities, 
especially tanks, pumpsets and shallow tubewells. This 
latter class included farmers with compact holdings of 
. five acres or more, who were eligible for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s loan and subsidy scheme, 
under which petrol driven pumps were made available 
at 30 per cent subsidy, with the balance of the cost 
of the pump—some Rs 3,000 to ks 4,000-- 
repayable in five annual instalments. f 

The major benefits to farmers of additional irriga- 
tion facilities were higher yields from aman paddy 


‘with increased dosages of chemical fertilizer; and - 


the ability to take a second crop of summer or boro 
paddy, or high-yielding wheat varieties. During 
1969-70, it is proposed to increase the irrigation 





"Progress in extending the irrigation potential of the 
district and multiple cropping is summarized in Jbid.,4. ` 
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potential by another 43,000 acres. In a special 
effort to distribute the benefits even more widely 
among small farmers, the State Government has 
recently decided to extend loans for shallow tube- 
wells to cultivators with as little as two acres of 
compact land, and on terms that do not required 
more than a down payment, or deposit, of Rs 26 
—some two per cent of the total value of the pump- 
ing sets, : 

Despite these achievements, however, the aggre- 
gate production of rice in Burdwan District between 
1963-64 and 1967-68 actually declined somewhat 
from about 658,000 tons to 621,000 tons at least 
partly due to poor rains during three succes- 
sive seasons, beginning with 1965-66. The yield 
rate of rice per acrealso showed a steady decline 
during this entire period. With the introduction of 
the high-yielding paddy varieties in 1968-69, includ- 
ing IR 8, Taiching Native 1, and locally developed 
Indica varieties, No 678 and No 1281, on some 
1.1 lakh acres (and the benefit of a good weather 
year), the production of rice did increase to 725,000 
tons, and yields per acre also rose, but not to levels 
significantly higher than those previously achieved 
in 1963-64.3 

There are a number of serious abstacles to the 
widespread cultivation of the high-yielding paddy 
varieties in Burdwan District. First, the topography 
of the-land is generally unsuitable during 
the main aman season. With most of the area at 
medium or low levels of elevation, and no means 
of regulating the flow of water at farmers’ fields, the 
standing water in fully three-fourths of the area 
planted under rice would be too high for the dwarf 
varieties, and the plants would be submerged. At 
most, about 300,000 acres would escape this 
difficulty. 

Second, in addition to adequate water, the high- 
yielding paddy varieties need about 12-13 hours of 
sunlight daily to produce optimum yields. How- 
ever, during the main aman season cultivation occurs 
under the heavy cloud-cover of the monsoon. Even 
when adequate drainage facilities are available, there- 
fore, yields from the high-yielding varieties are 
reduced below the optimum for want of sunlight— 
although they may still be somewhat better than 
levels achieved with local varieties. l 

For many cultivators, this advantage is cancelled 
out by the higher costs of cultivation and the greater 
incidence of plant diseases. Actually, in the condi- 
tions of Burdwan District, the best period, to 
grow IR 8 is during the dry and sunny summer 
season as a boro crop. But while sunlight conditions 
are optimal, most cultivators do not have the supple- 
mentary- minor irrigation facilities that are necessary 
to take a second paddy crop. 

Once all these limitations are taken into account, 
the major edvantage of the high-yielding varieties 
in Burdwan District can be summarized as following. 
Where the topography is suitable, that is, over a 
maximum of 300,000 acreas, shorter duration, high 
yielding strains can be substituted for local varieties, 
to convert a portion of the mono-cropped area into 





? Ibid, 5. 
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double-cropped land. This possibility arises from 
the opportunity to harvest IR 8 approximately one 
month earlier than traditional aman varieties, and to 
use the water thus saved for a second crop of either 
wheat, potato or vegetables, or pulses and mustared, 
we can be grown with residual moisture in the 
soil. 

Nevertheless, given the contraints imposed by 
topography and the irrigation system, the main 
opportunity for increasing yields.and output in Burd- 
wan remains the greater utilization of modern inputs, 
especially fertilizers and pesticides, on local varieties 
during the main aman season. Looked at from this 
perspective, and taking into account the poor perfor- 
mance of the IADP over the last six years, the major 
obstacles to agricultural modernization appear to 
lie less with unsuitable topography or inefficient 
utilization of water, serious as these problems are, 
than with an extremely unfavourable agro-economic 
pattern characterized by uneconomic farms often 
cultivated in several tiny fragments, and a highly 
iniquitous land tenure system under which the 
majority of agriculturists have neither the means nor 
the incentives to invest in modern methods of 
production. 


I 


Agro-economic data for Burdwan District alone 
are not available. In West Bengal as a whole the 
1960 Census reported the following distribution of 
operational holdings; over 46 per cent were less than 
2.5 acres; and five acres. Only a little over eight per 
cent of all holdings were ten acres or above; another 
19 per cent were between five and ten acres. Actually, 
village records in the three Blocks visited in Burdwan 
District, revealed an even more sharply skewed 
picture. 

In Jamulpur Block, a canal irrigated area having 
a relatively high incidence of double-cropping, four 
acres of land is considered an economic holding; that 
is sufficient to. maintain an average family of five or 
six persons. Yet, in the three villages selected, the 
majority of agricultural families, ranging form 51 
per cent in Ruppore village to 54 per cent in Selima- 
bad village to 58 per cent in Habashpur village were 
either landless or had holdings of less than one acre. 


' An additional 26 per cent, 29 per cent and 22 per 


cent respectively had farms of one to three acres. 
The remainder, ranging from 23 per cent in Ruppore 
to 17 per cent in Selimabad and 20 per cent in 
Habashpur had holdings of three acres or more. 

In Selimabad, ihe only village for which data 
was available on the acreage cultivated under each 
size of holding, about 70 per cent of the land was 
cultivated in farms of three acres or less; 14 per cent 
in holdings of three to five acres; and only two per 
cent in farms of eight to ten acres. 

In Galsi-II Block, where irrigation is generally 
sufficient to assure one crop only—the typical situa- 
tion in the District--and a six acre holding is 
considered the minimum size necessary for an 
economic unit, data on the distribution of opera- 
tional hoidings for the three villages visited (Babla, 
Sarul and Bardighi) reyeala larger number of 
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economic holdings, but also a greater degree of 
concentration of land. Available data for each 
village is given belwo (Table I). 


TABLE I 
BABLA VILLAGE 


Distribution of Number of Per cent Area Per cent 





Landholdings Families (acres) 
Landless labourers 25 : “20° ian pe 
Landless sharecroppers 24 19 95 20 
1-3 acres 35 27 70 15 
3-6 acres 27 21 135 29 
6-12 acres 12 10 108 23 
12-20 acres 4 3 61 13 

127 100 472 100 

SARUL VILLAGE 

Landless labourers 67 38 s ay 
Landless sharecroppers 25 14 149 21 
1-3 acres 30 17 75 10 
3-6 acres ‘ 20 I1 100 14 
6-12 acres 20 11 200 27 
12-20 acres 16 9 201 28 

178 100 5 100 

BARDIGHI VILLAGE 

Landless labourers 58 53 do aa 
Landless sharecroppers 15 14 30 Il 
1-3 acres 12 11 25 9 
3-6 acres 8 7 40 15 
6-12 acres 10 9 75 28 
12-20 acres 4 3 55- 10 
Above 20 acres 3 3 45 18 

110 100 270 100 


In Ausgram-II Block, where 90 percent of the 
paddy area is cultivated under rainfed conditions 
and even one crop is not assured, 15 acres is con. 
sidered the minimum necessary to maintain an 
average family of six persons. Data on the distribu- 
tion of landholdings in the two villages of Kalikapur 
and Mongolpur visited show that only two or 
three per cent of all families actually operated 
holdings in this size class. Data for the two villages 
is given below (Table II). 


TABLE II 
KALIKAPUR VILLAGE 


Distribution of Number of Per cent 


Area percent 





Landholdings Families (acres) 
Landless labourers _ 52 Ss 52 Bo ang 
Landless sharecroppers 7 7 144 39 
1-3 acres 25 25 75 20 
3-6 acres 8 8 44 12 
6-12 acres 5 5 $2 14 
12-20 acres 3 3 54 15 

100 100 369 100 

MONGOLPUR VILLAGE 

Landless labourers 16 18 Pa 3 
Landless sharecroppers 28 31 77 26 
1-3 acres 16 18 15 5 
3-6 acres 18 20 90 30 
6-12 acres 10 Hi 80 27 
12-20 acres 2 2 36 12 

90 100 298 100. 


The Project Officer and IADP sraff support the 
general interpretation suggested by this data that the 
overwhelming majority of agriculturist families in 
Budwan District are either completely landless or 
operate uneconomic holdings of usually less than 
three acres. They estimate that about one-third of 
all agricultural households are actually pure labour 
families. Of the two-thirds who are cultivators, 
approximately fifty per cent take some land on crop 
share; and current estimates are that about fifty per 
cent of the land is cultivated under sharecropping 
arrangements. 

Although the West Bengal Land Reforms Act 
provides that the sharecropper or bargadar who 
supplies his own bullocks, and other inputs, should 
receive 60 per cent of the total produce, this provision 
appears to be universally ignored. In practice, there 
are a variety of arrangements governing the terms of 
crop-sharing. In some cases, the annual rent is set 
in fixed terms, that is, regardless of output, at about 
15 maunds (one maund is equal to 82 pounds) of 
paddy per acre. Ina very good year, the bargardar 
may tealize some 35 maunds of paddy per acre; his 
rental will, therefore, absorb only some 45 per cent 
of the product. Yet, in the more likely event of a 
smaller crop, for example, 30 maunds, it will rise 
above 52 per cent. Moreover, all the costs of culti- 
vation, including water cess, are borne by the 
tenant. 

Under proportional sharecropping arrangements, 
when the bargadar supplies his own bullocks and 
inputs, the division of the crop between the land- 
owner and the cultivator is usually fixed in a ratio of 
50:50. However, in the poorest, unirrigated areas 
of the District, the bargardar frequently does not 
own any bullock, and he is also dependent on the 
landlord for inputs. In such cases, the rental is 
normally fixed at a proportional rate of 66:34 in 
favour of the landlord. In practice, however, the 
sharecropper commonly receives much less of the 
crop than this formal arrangement implies. 

Throughout the year, the bargadar is dependent 
on advances from the landlord for payments to 
labourers— which are not met by landowners—and 
for consumption loans, for food, clothes, medicine 
or other family emergencies. At the end of the 
crop season, these advances are deducted from the 
sharecropper’s one-third. of the produce as the first 
charge on the crop. After allowing for such deduc- 
tions, it is not unusual for sharecroppers to te left 
with 12 per cent to 15 per cent of the total output, 
about four or five maunds per area. 

One sharecropper interviewed, reported that he 
had received no paddy at all during the previous 
year, after “adjustments” for loans had been made 
against his crop-share. Such cultivators survive 
mainly by taking even larger loans — falling into a 
state of perpetual indebtedness—and taking up some 
additional employment, when it is available, as 
farm labourers or construction workers. A few have 
been able to double crop a fragment of their holdings 
with wheat or vegetables and add to their consump- 
tion. Some have managed to earna little cash by 
putting a fraction of an acre under sugarcane. 

The sharecropping system, as it is practised in 
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Burdwan District, is particulary unfavourable for 
investment in improved practices. Most landowners 
are not interested in sharing the cost of modern in- 
puts. Many landlords are actually absentees, living 
in other villages or in Calcutta; they have other 
occupations and consider their income from rent 
simply as supplemental earnings. Moreover, many 
landowners are themselves not wealthy men. They may 
belong to the lower middle or middle class; or even be 
factory workers who hope sometime to come back 
to the land. It is common to hear of landlords with 
five and ten acre holdings who have leased out small 
plots of two and three acres on cropshare. 

If the landowner lacks the ability or interest to 
invest in modern inputs, the sharecropper plainly 
finds it impossible to do so. In fact, over the last 
five years, sharecroppers report that their economic 
situation has considerably deteriorated. Partly, this 
is the result of the political climate created by the 
United Front Government’s rhetorical commitment 
to land reform. Many landowners are now afraid 
that leased-out land will ultimately vest in the share- 
croppers. They not only refuse to have the names 
of sharecroppers entered in village records (as pre- 
sumptive evidence of possession), and change share- 
croppers every other year, but recently, they have 
also resorted to forcible eviction in order to take up 
direct cultivation or cultivation through hired labour. 

As a result, many sharecroppers are now culti- 
vating smaller holdings than in the previous years; 
and in extreme cases, they have been reduced entirely 
to work as agricultural labourers. Even those who 
have managed to retain roughly the same size of 
holding, report deterioration in their economic 
Position with the rise in prices of essential commodi- 
ties. Almost none of the sharecroppers interviewed 
were currently members of primary agricultural 
credit cooperatives; a few had been, but then 
defaulted on loans. Landlords and local business- 
men, charging rates of interest of up to 36 per cent 
per year were their main source of production credit. 
As a result, sharecroppers rarely used any chemical 
fertilizers, or only small doses. They reported no 
increase in crop yields with local varieties, even 
though some parts of their holdings were topographi- 
cally suitable, because of the high production costs 
involved, 

As subsistence farmers, they had no surplus to 
sell, and could not benefit from rising prices for food- 

“grains. On the contrary, confronted by higher prices 
for essential consumer items, and in many cases, 
with expanding families to support, they experienced 
a definite deterioration in all aspects of their econo- 
mic life. 

Yet, the circumstances of farmers with owner- 
ship holdings of less than three acres were only 
moderately better than those of sharecroppers. 
Generally, they have achieved some increase in yields, 
of about 25 per cent to 30 per cent over the last five 
years, from the use of small doses of chemical ferti- 
lizer. But at most, this has permitted them to main- 
tain the present standard of living in the face of rising 
prices. They report to improvements: and virtually 
no adoption of the high-yielding varieties citing high 
production costs. 
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The vast majority of agriculturists in Burdwan 
District, that is, sharecroppers and small farmers with 
holdings of less than three acres, have received very 
little help from the co-operatives. The Burdwan 
Co-op Bank, which serves four out of six subdivi- 
sions of Burdwan District, covers 37 per cent of the 
agricultural population. It includes 750 primary 
agricultural credit societies, each serving an average 
of three or four villages. 200 of these societies are 
actually defunct, and the Central Bank extends credit 
to 500 societies only.* 

Until two years ago, credit was extended to 
members only on the basis of land offered as security 
for loans. In 1966-67, with the Reserve Bank’s 
insistence on a prduction oriented crop-loan system, 
lending procedures were formally amended to give 
some appearance of conformity to the Reserve Bank’s 
directives; in practice, however, most loans are still 
sanctioned only against land as security. 

Nevertheless, each year, just before the rabi season 
in November or December, there is a field worker’s 
conference to set down scales of finance per acre 
based on the production costs of each major crop, 
using both traditional and improved methods. As a 
result, the Co-operative Bank now has no less than 
four different scales of finances for the cultivation of 
„paddy alone. Farmers using traditional methods in 
non-irrigated areas may receive Rs 200 per acre, of 
which Rs 150 is given in cash, and the remainder in 
fertilizers and pesticides—although cultivators are not 
compelled to lift the kind component asa condition 
of receiving the cash part of the loan. 

On irrigated land, the scale of finance is higher, 
amounting to Rs 300, of which Rs 20U is given is 
cash and Rs 70 in kind. In this case, cultivators are 
required to lift the kind component of the loan. as a 
condition of receiving the cash portion, but they are 
also eligible for an additional loan of Rs 30 to meet 
expenditures arising out of the application of 
fertilizers. . 

There are also two scales of finance for the high- 

yielding vartieties of paddy. Cultivators growing NC 
678 are eligible to receive Rs 350 per acre, of which 
Rs 200 is in cash; Rs 100 in kind (compulsory) and 
an additional Rs 50 in cash (optional). For IR 8, 
the scale is higher: the total loan is Rs 450 per acre, 
of which Rs 200 is extended in cash, Rs 175 in kind 
(compulsory) and Rs 75 in cash (optional). 

Despite these very elaborate formulas, however, 
Bank: officials freely concede that small farmers do 
not ask for the maximum credit limits provided; 
and thatthe amount actually sanctioned as production 
loan for any member is in any case determined 
according to the value of land offered as security. 
The only exception to this rule is that all members, 
including sharecroppers, can receive personal surety 
loans upto Rs 200 per year on the guarantee of two 
members of the primary agricultural credit society, 

-both of whom are landowners. But for loans in 
excess of Rs 200, the Central Bank requires members 


4 Figures supplied by the Secretary of the Burdwan Central 


- Cooperative Bank. 
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to execute a land mortgage deed in favour of the 
primary society. This requirement has generally 
inhibited small farmers from joining the cooperatives: 
ag Ae of default, they are afraid of losing their 
ands. 

Despite (or because of) these restrictions, the 
Burdwan Central Cooperative Bank is in an extremely 
weak financial position. Owned funds, the bulk of 
which come from contributions to share capital by 
member societies, have remained stagnant at about 
Rs 30 to Rs 31 lakhs for the last three years. A 
very high incidence of overdues has normally placed 
the Bank in C Audit Class, which restricts its capa- 
city to borrow from the Reserve Bank to only two 
times its owned funds. In 1967-68, however, overdues 
jumped to 58 per cent of all loans outstanding and 
the Central Bank could not even meet the Reserve 
Bank’s minimum requirement of a 50 per cent non 
overdue cover to qualify for further loan. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as Burdwan isan IADP 
District, the Reserve Bank waived this requirement, 
and actually agreed to sanction loans amounting to 
three times the owned funds of the Bank, that is, 
Rs 90 lakhs; a similar accommodation was also 
extended in 1968-69. Together with deposits, which 
have shown a modest increase from about Rs 136 
lakhs to Rs 144 lakhs over the last three years, these 
loans helped raise the Bank’s working capital to some 
Rs 241 to Rs 249 lakhs. Yet, the Reserve Bank’s 
generosity has gone wasted. 

In practice, the Cooperative Bank has been able 
to utilize only some 50 per cent to 60 per cent of the 
loans sanctioned. Because of heavy defaults at the 
village level, the total volume of short-term credit 
advanced over the last three years has declined from 
about Rs 106 lakhs to 84 lakhs.” The Bank’s 
records on medium-term loans is little b-tter. Over 
the last three years, advances have remained static at 
about Rs 5.5 lakhs, with the overwhelming majority 
of loans sanctioned for the purchase of buffaloes and 
bullocks. 

Against this background, it is clear that the bulk 
of the credit needs of the majority of cultivators 
continue to be met by local money-lenders: either 
village mahajans, charging an average of 36 per cent 
interest per year; or by cold storage merchants who 
advance credit against the delivery of the potato and 
jute crops. 

The State Government is now thinking that three- 


. to five-year loans should be given to privately indebted 


persons to enable them to liquidate outstanding loans 
and join the local cooperarives. But unless this class 
as a whole can find some subsidiary sources of 
income that permit them to repay loans from cooper- 
atives in time, it is doubtful that even such a pro- 
gramme could permanently increase the repayment 
capacity of the majority of agriculturists. 


MI 


It is only when one comes to the upper one-fourth 
of one-third of rural families, and these in the irriga- 





5 Written statement provided by the Secretary of the 
Burdwan Central Cooperative Bank. 
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ted areas of the District, then any signs of tangible 
improvement appear. Farmers with three to six 
irrigated acres report some increase in yields ranging 
from 40 per cent to 60 per cent, as the result of 
higher applications of fertilizers and pesticides. 
Although production costs have also increased, this 
class has also benefited somewhat from rising prices 
for paddy. 

Overall, they have experienced marginal additions 
to net income that have been used to improve con- 
sumption. There is greater expenditure on clothing; 
on education for sons and occasionally, purchase of 
consumer durables, such as a transistor or cycle. In 
addition, some farmers have used the opportunity 
provided by higher yields of paddy to diversify their 
cropping pattern and provide a more varied diet for 
home consumption, including wheat, potatoes or 
vegetables. 

A few farmers have enjoyed more substantial 
improvement; some report the introduction of inten- 
sive cropping either as a result of additional water 


becoming available under the DVC system; or the’ 


acquisition of a hand tubewell with the help of 
Government subsidy. For example, one particularly 
fortunate three-acre cultivator was able to take two 
paddy crops, aman and boro, on one acre over the 
last two years as a result of additional water supplied 
by the DVC; and he was also able to introduce a 
second potato crop on one acre of aus land by instal- 
ling a hand tubewell purchased under the Govern- 
ment subsidy programme. His additional income 
was being used not only to improve consumption, 
that is, for better housing; a private drinking water 
tap; transistor and education; but also for further 
investment in modern inputs, including a mold-board 
plough and seed drill. 

This is, however, still a rare case. Generally, it is 
only among the small minority of cultivators with 
ownership holdings of six acres or more that such 
gains are found. Farmers with eight or ten acres 
have increased their yields from ordinary aman 
varieties by 30 per'cent to 60 per cent over the past 
five years. On that portion of their output that is 
marketed, rising prices have increased their cash 
income by as much as five or six times per acre of 
paddy. f : 

Most important, they have increased their net 
returns to management from the introduction of 
intensive cropping, at least on a portion of their 
holding. Sinking tubewells with the help of Govern- 
ment subsidy, some farmers have managed to bring 
one or two acres under double or triple cropping, 
taking an aus and potato crop; and/or an early aman 
boro paddy crop; and/or jute, early aman and wheat, 
increasing their gains still further by the introduction 
of high-yielding wheat varieties, and IR 8 on 


suitable areas under aman and during the boro season. 


Much of the additional income thus generated 
goes for consumption: clothing; childrens’ education; 
electrification; private drinking taps; watches; transis- 
tors and cycles. But at least a few cultivators among 
this size class are also able to accumulate some 
surplus for further investment in land improvement, 
including shallow tubewells, and some improved 
implements, 
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However, the greatest gains by far have come to 
resident farmers in the largest size category; that is, 
those with holdings between 12 and 20 acres. Itis 
among this class of cultivators that privately owned 
minor irrigation works are most common, either 
shallow tubewells or tanks and pumpsets for lift irri- 
gation. Improved implements—mold-board ploughs, 
seed drills and sprayers—are also much more in 
evidence. Over the last five years. or so, they have 
increased their yields from local varieties by 30 per 
cent to 60 per cent; and their cash income per acre , 
by five to six times. With supplementary water 
factlities, they have put a larger proportion of their 
holding under double and triple cropping. Those 
having land suitable for the cultivation of IR 8 are 
introducing it during the aman season: they expect 
to double their yields and almost double their net 
profit per acre on these portions of their holding. 

Additional income among this group also tends 
to be spent on consumption: home improvement; 
consumer durables; and education. But, in addition, 
large farmers are using their profits to carry out 
further land improvements; purchase improved 
implements; and initiate new enterprises, for 
example, fisheries, dairies, grocery shops; and even 
rice husking mills. 


IV 


One-third of all rural families in Burdwan District 
are agricultural labourers. Permanent relationships 
between landowners and labourers still persist; they 
are particularly common in parts of the district 
dominated by larger holdings. In fact, with the 
introduction of intensive cropping, the necessity of 
having assured labour at peak cultivation periods has 
actually tended to strengthen the system of permanent 
landowner-labourer relations. 

There are two major categories of permanent 
labourer —Mahinder and Nagare—with local varia- 
tions based on custom. The Mahinders are employed 
accordmg toa traditional arrangement by which 
agricultural labour families are permanently attached 
to the family of a landowner, usually from one 
generation to the next. Mahinders are employed by 
larger landowners at the rate of one man for each 
plough unit, and are on permanent call by the 
employer; for example, a Mahinder may be 
requested to come in the night with no additional 
payment. 

Although the exact terms vary in different parts 
of the District, Mahinders receive payments both in 
cash and kind. Those interviewed reported cash 
payments ranging from Rs 110 to Rs 150 annually; 
and varying amouuts of paddy, averaging six to seven 
maunds a year. In addition, they ordinarily receive 
two or three meals a day of rice or pudding, and 
during the year, three or four dhotis, two towels 
one shirt, one woollen wrapper, oil, bidi, and paddy 
straw for thatching their houses. 

These are customary terms, and have not varied 
over the past few years, the single improvement 
being that the market value of rice has subsequently 
appreciated. However, with static cash earnings, 
and rising prices for essential commodities, Mahinders 
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generally report a deterioration in their economic 
situation over the last few years. 

Nagares, the second category of permanent 

` labourer in Burdwan District, also have a customary 
relationship with only one landowner, but the obliga- 
tions on both sides are more limited. Nagres will 
not work for any other landowner; and if, a Nagare 
appears for work, the landowner must give him first 
preference. But Nagares are paid according to the 
task performed at rates set down for casual labour, 
except that they also receive a lump payment of 
paddy of some 10to 12 maunds a year. Except 
for loans, they do not get any other facility from the 
landowner. At the same time, the Nagares are not 
on permanent call. 

Rates for casual labour —including work done by 
Nagares—are essentially determined by supply and 
demand conditions in Burdwan District. In turn, 
these are controlled by the annual migration into 
Burdwan of labourers from the wastern districts of 
West Bengal and the eastern districts of Bihar. After 
the migratory workers arrive, just before the peak 
season begins in July, the labourers meet with the 
landowners and bargain over the season’s rate, 
citing rises in prices to justify an increase in 
wages. 

Nevertheless, with an abundant supply of migra- 
tory workers, local labourers are not in a good bar- 
gaining position, and there has been little change in 
wage rates over the last few years. During the peak 
season, lasting three months, Nagares receive Rs 1.50 
to Rs 2 in cash, plus 1.25 kg of rice, oil and bidi 
equivalent to about Rs. 3.50 to Rs 4 per day. In 
addition, migratory workers also get pulses, spices, 
oil, salt, vegetables, fuel, bidi and kerosene—but no 
advances against their wages from the landowners. 
Off-season rates go down to Rs 1 or Rs 1.25 plus 1.25 
kg of rice and oil and bidi. 

Altogether, Nagares and casual labourers report 
that they find work for six to seven months a year 
from all sources - agricultural work, as well as 
construction and other odd jobs in the slack season. 
This represents an improvement Over previous years, 
when with less intensive cropping work was available 
only for about four months a year. Nevertheless, 
any additions to cash income generated by new 
opportunities for employment tend to be cancelled 
out by rising costs of essential commodities: 

Apart from some minimal improvement in cloth- 
ing, Nagires, especially those with growing families, 
report either no improvement or a deterioration in 
their economic condition over the last few years. 
However, they are so dependent on “good relations” 
with the larger landowners for assurance of even this 
minimal subsistence level—as long as labourers are 
easily imported from outside—that efforts to 
organize the agricultural workers in Burdwan have so 
far largely failed. 


V 


After reviewing the agro-economic situation in 
Burdwan District, it is indeed difficult to contradict 
the argument ofthe United Front Government that 
the High-Yielding Varieties Programme is a 
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“Tich man’s programme”. While the State Govern- 
ment has undoubtedly made sincere and constructive 
efforts to help small owner-cultivators, by initiating 
the large-scale programme for shallow tubewells 
under which two-acre farmers are eligible for easy 
payment loans, the basic tenurial situation is so 
unfavourable that even this initiative cannot materially 
help the majority of agriculturists who are completely 
landless or operate tiny holnings under iniquitous and 
nereasingly precarious sharecropping arrangement. 

In fact, on these grounds the State Government 
has given only passive support to the propagation 
of the new technology ; ins'ead, the major political 
parties in the United Front, that is, the CPI(M) and 
the CPI, have been more actively interested in the 
political gains that come from exploiting the social 
discontents arising from increasing economic dispari- 
ties. ` In West Bengal, Leftist agitation has so far 
been most successful among the sharecroppers, the 
largest single class of cultivators and also the group 
that has experienced the greatest absolute deteriora- 
tion in their economic position, with the bleak pros- 
pect of even further deprivation if the present trend 
toward eviction goes unchecked. 

Prior to the 1967 elections, the Marxists’ basic 
appeal to sharecroppers and landless labourers was 
the promise of redistribution of land. Burdwan was 
one of the Districts that elected 90 per cent of its 
MLAs on the Marxist ticket. Since the elections, 
the Marxists have followed up their political victory 
by attempts to organize the sharecoppers and land- 
less labourers Their major effort is concentrated on 
establishing Krishak Samities at the village level, 
composed mainly of sharecroppers and landless 
labourers. In Burdwan, the immediate programme 
of the Krishak Samities is reformist; that is to achieve 
higher wages for argicultural Jabourers, and a 50:50 
division of the crop between landlords and share- 
croppers, with landlords paying one half of all 
production cost. 

As in Kerala, however, developments in other 
parts of the State indicate the likelihood of a sharper 
confrontation between landlords, labourers and 
sharecroppers. Like their counterparts in Kerala, 
the Marxists appear convinced that the only hope 
of significant change is a fundamental transformation 
of the existing economic and political system. Their 
major aimis to keep people aroused and agilaged— 
not to increase production. Over the last two years, 
Leftist party workers have been appealing to share- 
croppors with simple but effective propaganda, 
arguing in essence that “you have been working the 
land for such long years, your familics have been 
working it for generations, yet the man who does not 
even recongize which part of the land is his, is getting 
all the profits and you remain oppressed.” 

The implication of such arguments is clear- the 
land belongs to the tiller. The difficulty confronting 
the CPI(M) and CPI in trying to maintain their 
popular support on the basis of such slogans is how 
to carry out their promises without unleashing such 
strong forces of social disorder that even they may 
ultimately lose control over the outcome. 
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A Murderer with a Difference 
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N= I don’t know why, 
revived in my mind, the 
teachings of Nietzsche, 
and, for the first time, revealed 
to me the clay feet of my beloved 
colossus. I went over in my 
mind, phase by phase, the period 
I spent in studying this tragic 
philosopher and remembered as 
clearly as a flash, the thoughts 
and emotions he evoked in me. 
This great Antichrist of imma- 
culate chastity, this fearless, fiery 
warrior all covered with blood, 
held me captive at his feet from 
the very beginning when I chan- 
ced upon his wrintings in my 
father’s library. Every word of 
his found echo in my rebellions 
heart; they were bristling with 
talons, fangs and wings, as well 
as, with impudence and arrogance, 
unyielding mind, rabid rage for 
destruction, sarcasm, cynicism 
and impious laughter. His im- 
petuosity and pride swept me off 
my feet and the danger of his 
company intoxicated my soul. I 
plunged into his works with joy 
and expectation, as though I was 
entering a dense forest full of 
hungry tigers underneath its 
bushes and sparkling orchids 
spangled dizzily high on its trees. 
This rebel against God and 
Man had a mysterious fascination 
for me. His pronouncements: the 
impious blasphemies, his Super- 
man: the assassin of God, struck 
me as if they were the pennons 
of Hope fluttering proudly at 
the most hopeless and tragic 
moment of human destiny. He, 
for me, was the embodiment of 
Nazrul Islam's great poem, the 
Bidrohi—the immortal champion 
of freedom which fashioned in its 
image a whole generation of 
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Bengali youth, the death-defying 
heroes of a deathless sage. 

I was moved to tears by. the 
purity of Nietzsche’s soul and the 


applications of his body. I pic- 
tured him, to borrow from 
Kazantzakis, as a saint with 


drops of blood trickling down 
his brow, as though, he too, 
the Antichrist, were wearing a 
crown of thorns. Disease 
served him asa great enemy to 


wrestle with, and also as the. 


greatest friend, the only one that 
stayed loyal to the death. 

The other friends that came 
in his life, dropped out, one by 
one, by the wayside, leaving him 
alone to plod through the perilous 
journey to his goal, The first to 
meet him and influence his 
restless youth was Schopenhauer. 
Seating himself at his feet and 
learning from his wisdom, he 
discovered the heroic, despairing 
vision of life: 

“The world is my own crea- 
tion’’—taught the Brahmin of 
the West. “Everything, both 
visible and invisible, is a decep- 
tive dream. Nothing exist but 
will—blind, without beginning or 
end, purposeless, indifferent, 
neither rational nor irrational. 
Omnipotent, non-rational, mons- 
trous. When jammed into time 
and space it crumbles into 
innumerable forms. These, in 
turn, it obliterates. Then it 
creates new forms and smashes 
them again, continuing for all 
eternity the same way. There is 
no such thing as progress; 
destiny is not governed by reason; 
religion, morality, and great 
ideals are worthless consolations 
good only for cowards and idiots. 
The strong man, knowing this, 


confronts the world’s purposeless 
phantasmagoria with tranquillity 
and rejoices in dissolving the 


multiform, epemeral veil of 
Maya.” 
Schopenhauer’s heroic pes- 


simism stirred the heart of the 
future prophet of the Superman, 
and all that he had previously 
divined, got organized in his 
mind into a strict, well-knit 
theory—into an elevated heroic 
vision. The poet, philosopher, 
and warrior at odds within his 
heart, got reconciled and became 
brothers. In music, solitude and 
long talks the young ascetic 
found peace for a short span. - 

And then, when his soul was 
over-flowing with the peace of 
heroic bitterness, he came face to 
face with his next guide after 
Schopenhaur, the man who gave 
him the harshest joy of his life- 
Wagner. 

This great composer of musi- 
cal operas, who captivated 
Nietz,che’s heart, came at the 
stage when the western mind, 
thought, harassed as it was, had 
a tendency to look back towards 
the pre-Socratic era of super- 
natural and mythological solace. 

The pre-Socratic era was the 
era of great heroic epics, full of 
extra-ordinary flashes of insight, 
terrifying l-gends, tragic thoughts 
and, even more tragic souls. They 
sought to conquer the dark abyss 
of death by covering it up with 
cheerful myths and chose the 
most exquisite flowers of spoken 
language to weave their wreaths. 

It was the period when there 
held sway over the urges of crea- 
tive minds, the sacred pair of 
gods, Apollo and Dionysus; it 
gave birth to Greek tragedy. 

Apollo, the gentle god of 
music and love, dreams in these 
epics of the world’s harmony and 
beauty, holding it in serene 
forms. Entrenched in his indivi- 
duation, he stands tranquil 
amidst the turbulent sea of 
phenomena and enjoys the stormy 
billows. Even when sorrow or 
indignation overcome him, they 
do not disturb his divine equili- 
brium. 

Dionysus, the wanton god of 
exuberance, on the contrary, 
shatters individuation, flings him- 
self into the sea of phenomena 
and follows its terrible Kaleiso- 
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dcopic waves. Men ‘and beasts 
became partners, death itself is 
seen as one of life’s masks; and 
the illusion of multiform that 
blindly stalks the vision of man, 
is abruptly dispelled. We are 
made to perceive the fascinating 
truth that all are one; that all of 
us together create God; that God 
is not man’s ancestor but his 
descendant. 

The two gods met in combat 
in the Greek thought of the 
period, neither subduing the 
other. They became friends and, 
as homage to this supreme 
moment, created immortal 
tragedy. And then there appeared 
on the scene the great Socrates. 
He, with his merciless logic and 
dialectical probings, stripped 
man, garment by garment, of his 
_ protective mythological robes and 
divested him of his comfortable 
make believes, leaving him stark 
naked to face the harsh realities 
of life. He, even decried in no 
ambiguous terms, the comforts 
of poetic flowering in human 
hearts and banished poets from 
his ideal Republic—as spelled out 
by his pupil, Plato. Euripides 
went a step further: he killed 
poetry. In his hands tragedy 
degenerated into a sophisticated 
sermon devoid of divine passion. 
It lost its tragic essence and 
‘perished. f i 

But despite Socratic logic and 
Euripidesiac ravage the Dionysiac 
intoxication survived: it perpetua- 
ted itself in mystery cults and in 
man’s great moments of ecstasy. 
Jt survived on sufferance. 

Will it ever be possible for 


the Dionysiac intoxication to 


regain its former glory? Will it 
ever be able again, to adorn it- 
self with the divine flesh of art? 
Will the Socratic spirit, in other 
words, science, keep Dionysus for 
ever in chains? Or, now that 
human reason recognised its own 
limits, might not a new civilization 
perhaps appear with Socrates as 
its guide and Dionysus as its 
force? — Socrates, at long last, 
might start learning music! This 
was the question that, for long, 
teased the thinking man in the 
West. 

The ideal of western civiliza- 
tion until this time was the 
Alexandrian scholar. But the 
crown on Science’s head had 
begun to totter; the Dionysiac 
spirit was continually reawake- 
ning. German music from Bach 
to Wagner proclaimed the return 
of Dionysus. A new “tragic 
civilization” was dawning. The 
dark desert of Schopenhauer, the 
world of hopeless illusions, was 
being transformed. Everything 
dead and sedentary was being 
twitled about in the whirlpool of 
German criticism. 

At this stage of intellectual 
turmoi] Wagner proclaimed that 
art was the only deliverance for 
the tormented soul of man. Art, 
said he, in representing life as a 
game, transforms  life’s most 
frightening aspects into beautiful 
pictures, thus exalting and conso- 
ling mankind. 

Nietzsche’s tormented soul 
found solace in this faith. He 
gave fiesh and blood to the 
master’s words, joining issue with 
those who failed to see eye to eye 
with the prophet of art. 


YII 


HE great composer Wagner, 
who achieved a new type of 
musical expression in his 

operas by the complete union of 
music and drama (not unlike 
Rabindra-Sangeet where words, 
emotions and music arean integ- 
rated whole) became a symbol of 
hope for Nietzsche. He based 
universe-generating hopes on the 
works of Wagner, and believed 
that the new “tragic civilization” 
was going to spring from German 
soil. 

With the fever of his “tragic” 

wisdom Nietzsche took up his 
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pen and created the most beautiful 
literature fashioned after the pro- 
phecies and axioms of his matter. 
They awoke no response. The 
scholars scorned him; the younger 
generation remained indifferent. 
He gradually lost faith in the 
maturity of contemporary mind, 
including that of his own master. 

The poet in him covered the 
“abyss”? with the flowers of art, 
but the philosopher in him re- 
mained unsatisfied: the first 
created and found relief, the 
second analyzed, dissected, and 
found despair. His critical intel- 


`y 


- sonal integrity. 


lect smashed the idols and made 
him question all he held sacred. 
What value, he wondered, docs 
Wagner’s art have? It has no 
form, no faith, no involvement; 
nothing but panting rhetoric 
devoid of sacred intoxication, 
good only for hysterical ladies, 
hypocrites and invalids —not any 
the better than the art of Euripi- 
des. 

Nietzsche soon got disillu- 
sioned with his demigod and 
found him wanting even in per- 
He had failed 
to keep his promise and now was 
working on Christian themes, 
writing Parsifal, The hero had 
been defeated, had collapsed at 
the foot of the cross. 

Art, Nietzsche cried out, 
covers the frightful truth with 
beautiful pictures and is, therefore, 
aconsolation for cowards. Man 
must find the truth even if the 
world parishes in the process. 
Art could no longer be the pur- 


_ poses of life, but rather a short 


respite in life’s struggle. Know- 
ledge is higher than poetry: truth, 
even though lethal, is superior to 
the most brilliant and fertile of 
lies. 

With this realization his 
thoughts went back to his first 
master, Schopenhauer: but now 
even he failed to satisfy the exa- 
cerbated needs of his mind. Life 
was not only the will to live, as 
taught by Schopenhauer, it desired 
to expand, conquer, and occupy. 

This new trend of thought 
germinated in his mind the idea 
of Superman. With Superman as 
a foca] point he poured out his 
heart in a new gospal to humanity. 
And he did it, not in the form of 
an epic, or the prophecies; but 
in the form ofa lyrical composi- 
tion, seldom surpassed wither 
since or before. He gave the 
world the gift of the greatest 
lyrical piece of the age grafted on 
to philosophy: Also Sprach 
Zarathustra. 

His Superman constituted the 
world’s purpose, he was the new 
Chimera which would exercise 
life’s horrors. Contemporary 
Society is sick, he cried in his 
frenzy, sick and rotten to the core. 
The reigning morality is the work 
of slaves, a conspiracy organized 
by the weak against the strong, 
the flock against the shepherd. 
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With cunning. self-interest the 
Slaves have turnéd values upside 
down, the strong person is consi- 
dered wicked, the sickly and weak, 
good. They cannot endure pain, 
these slaves: they are philanthro- 
pists, christians, and Socialists. 
Only the Superman, who first of 
all acts harshly, is able to inscribe 
new Commandments and give the 
mass new, superior goals. 

Man must beget Superman, 
says Nietzsche, by eliminating 
what is ‘too human’ in a human 
being. He must deny. all conso- 
lations—gods. fatherlands, morali- 
ties, truths—and, remaining aloof 
and companionless, using nothing 
but sheer strength, fashion a world 
where art could’ be wedded to 
logic—the leopard of reason could 
be hitched to the Dionysiac 
chariot. 

The weak must perish and the 
strong dominate. Full play must 
be given to the urgent of the 
strong man— his urge to domi- 
nate, to retaliate, to subdue. His 
serpant and his eagle.must have 
the freedom of their fangs and 
talous. 

The Superman is the one who 
destroys all the bridges behind 
and enters alone the realm of the 
utmost bravery and despair. 
Which is the most dangerous 
way? That is the one the Super- 
man wants to traverse! Where is 
the abyss? That is where the 


Superman is headed to! What 
is the most valiant joy? To as- 
sume complete responsibility and 
dominate! Whatis the greatest 
virtue? To defy moral codes! 
Who is the kindest man? Who 
bewares of pity! And how. to 
master life? By holding it cheap! 
Thus taught the “tragic” philoso- 
pher. 

Nietzsche dominated my 
dreams for years together in- 
fluencing my thoughts in the most 
formative period of my youth. 
He intoxicated my life with the 
ecstasy of an iconocast, for whom, 
in later years, even the idol of his 
Superman was no whit sacrosanct. 
His lyrical prose was the joy of 
my heart, and his all-embracing 
doubt, my article of faith. He 
taught me to suspect everything— 
God, religion, morality, values 
and virtues—and I ended up with 
Suspecting his own teachings, 
particularly his cult of Superman. 

He appeared a monster to me, 
irrational, callous, arrogant, suffer- 
ing in the desert of eternal lone- 
liness. And when I met Nabibux, 
he, somehow, brought to my 
mind the pale reflection of this 
monster—the monster of Nieiz- 
che’s Superman. If a mini- 
Superman could be so insupper- 
able, so lonely and unhappy, how 
would the full-blooded Superman 
of Nietzche’s conception be—I 
wondered ! 


VIII 


ABIBUX (Imustthank him), 
N cured me of my lingering 

infatuation with Nietzsche’s 
Superman and made me search 
for some other ideal. When I 
came to prison I had: no definite 
ideology, no concrete philosophy, 
except the vague consciousness 
(vague, because it was unrelated 
to my personal life and its com- 
fortable environmént) of being 
born in a country, enslaved by 
alien rulers. To fight for its 
liberation was all that mattered 
to me and it made.me restless 
with surcharged emotions. My 
fascination for Nietzsche (again, 
vaguely understood), plus my 
mental back-ground (a romantic 
hash of family tradition and 
nursery tales of Rajput valour) 
made me reject the Gandhian 
philosophy. ` 
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Slavery for me was the rule 
of foreigners; I concentrated my 
energies to fight against it. But 
the conditions obtaining in the 
prison forced, for the first time, 
a realization on me that slavery 
does not consist only of foreign 
subjugation, it could also be 
perpetuated by yoùr own people. 
Sometimes they do it on behalf 
of the aliens, working for them as 
a pack of hounds would work for 
the hunter; and sometimes on 
their own, exploiting a section of 
their own people. And this truth, 
to my uninitiated mind, was 
reflected in the behaviour of jail 
officials. They were: all Indians. 
From the Superintendent down 
to the warder, one and all, they 
were the “sons of Mother India”. 
None of them was an Englishman. 
And yet they treated their own 


countrymen, the prisoners under 

their charge, as alien slaves, per- ; 
petrating on them the types of 
horror of which even the most 

depraved of the slave-drivers 

would feel ashamed. This realiza- 

tion dazed my mind. 

Then, what is freedom? What 
are the essential components of 
this magic concept? What makes 
a nation free and a man emanci- 
pated? Socrates provided the 
answer for the first question and 
Nietzsche for the second. The 
Republic (as understood by Plato) 
was created by Socrates as a pro- 
totype of a free nation—a static 
society in which citizens are 
eternally tied down to three un- 
alterable compartments and, from 
which, the poets are totally bani- 
shed. Nietzsche provided the 
prototype of an emancipated man 
in his Superman—a magnified 
version of Nabibux. 

Neither of them carried any 
conviction with me. I could find 
in their teachings no rational 
basis for freedom: one suffers 
from the lack of it and the other 
from the excess of it, with the 
result that real freedom, a har- 
monious integration of man’s 
personality within himself, and 
with his environment, became the 
first casualty of their systems. ` 


= * x 


_ Logically enough, I turned to 
the philosophy of Anarchism 
(not to be confused with terro- 
rism) in search of Freedom. I 
sat at the feet of Proudhon 
Bakunin, Kropotkin, Godwin, 
Emma Goldman, and many more 
apostles of Absolute Freedom 
and spent the most exhilarating 
moments of my hfe picking 
crumbs from their lavish table. 
They are the true martyrs of 
heroic thought and also of pious 
hope. The blood that trickles 
down their elbows is the blood 
from their own hearts pierced by 
the shafts of human misery. The 
light that lifts its head from their 
labours, is the light from a 
bright sun, suspended in their 
Strange skies, composed of fog, 
heroism, melancholy, and inex- 
pressible tenderness. There is 
also a hard core of hate in them— 
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Differentiation within the Indian Bourgeoisie 


MOHIT SEN 


N his discussion article (Main- 
Í stream, November 22) Sri M. 
Basavapunnaiah has put 
forward the viewpoint of the CPI 
(M) on the question of the 
differentiation in the Indian bour- 


- geoisie as well as the assestment 


of the present stage of that diffe- 
rentiation. He has also polemised 
against what he considers is the 
“revisionist” standpoint of the 
CPI on the same question, 

Certain deliberate misconcep- 
tions regarding the stand of the 
CPI contained in the article need 
to be dealt with. 

In the first place, Sri Basava- 
punnaiah claims that, according 
to the Programme of the CPI, 
“there is no class in the present 
state power—either the big bour- 
geoisie or the lJandlords—to be 
overthrown, and to be replaced 
by the democratic classes. When 
neither the big bourgeoisie nor 
the landlords are in possession 
of the state power, according to 
them, it goes without saying that 
it must be in the hands of the 
non-big bourgeoisie.” 


CPI Programme 


Thus, according to Sri Basa- 
vapunnaiah, the CPI Programme 
analyses the present Indian state 
as the state of the non-big or. non- 
monopoly strata of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. Both the monopolists 
and the landlords do not share in 
the state power according to his 
presentation of the CPI’s Prog- 
ramme. 


To use no stronger term, this’ 


is a deliberate distortion of the 
basic stand of the CPI. Here are 
the clear and -explicit words of 
the CPI Programme : “The state 
in India is the organ of the class 
rule of the national bourgeoisie 
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as a whole, in which the big 
bourgeoisie holds powerful 
influence. This class rule has 
strong links with thə landlords. 
These factors give rise to reac- 
tionary pulls in the state power.” 

Thus, according to this Prog- 
ramme, the bourgeoisie as a 
whole is in power in India. 
Surely, Sri Basavapunnaiah would 
admit that the bourgeoisie as a 
whole includes the big or the 
monopoly strasum! 

Where, then,is the difference 
be:ween the CPI and CPI(M) on 
this issue? The difference lies in 
the fact that the CPI(M) holds 
that the big or monopoly bour- 
geoisie occupies the leading posi- 
tion in the state. It is quite 
understandable that Sri Basava- 
punnaiah seeks to evade this real 
difference and ‘substitutes an 
imaginary one—that the CPI does 
not believe that the monopoly 
capitalists of India havea share 
in the state power whereas the 
CPI(M) does. 

The CPI has always held that 
one of the specific features of the 
Indian situation, differentiating it 
from China, for example, is that 
the monopolists in India have 
not yet been able to secure ex- 
clusive leadership over the state 
power. But it is steadily pressing 
in that direction and its hege- 
monistic ambitions and actions 
bring it into conflict not only 
with the workers, toiling peasants 
and working- intelligentsia, but 
also with the non-monopoly 
strata of the Indian bourgeoisie, 
its partner in the state. 

Thus, the CPI visualises a 
situation where the hammer blows 
of the mass movement of the 
democratic classes would induce 
differentiation in the Indian 
bourgeoisie, whose objective basis 


was the growth of both mono- 
poly as well as non-monopoly 
capitalism and their mutual anta- 
gonism. It further visualises that 
this differentiation would reflect 
itself in sharp conflict in the state 
Power and the ruling party. 

Here we come up against ano- 
ther real difference between the 
CPI and CPI(M). The CPI(M) 
refuses to see that the conflict 
between the monopoly and non- 
monopoly strata of the Indian 
bourgeoisie would be reflected in 
the struggle inside the Congress, 
It refuses to see that the working 
class and its party have allies in 
the ruling party who have to be 
both united with and struggled 
against. 


Real Difference 


It refuses to see that because 
of the specific features of the deve- 
lopment of capitalism in India, 
the non-monopoly strata of the 
Indian bourgeoisie are not so 
weak as were their counterparts 
in China. It refuses to see the 
new balance of forces in the world 
as a whole, that is, the new 
epoch in which the Indian revo- 
lution is proceeding to maturity. 

It is characteristic that in his 
article Sri Basavapunnaiah no- 
where mentions how the growing 
economic differentiation in the 
Indian bourgeoisie is reflecting 
itself politically. He nowhere 
mentions that the Congress, being 
the party of the bourgeoisie as a 
whole, is bound to be shaken and 
split by this differentiation, com- 
bined as it is with the growth in 
the striking power and cohesion 
of the democratic movement. 

Indeed, it will be recalled that 
one of the basic differences inside 
the united CPI was precisely on 
the issue as to whether or not 
there are democratic forces and 
trends in the Congress. Those 
who split away and formed the 
CPI(M) some five years ago con- 
demned as “revisionists” and as 
“Congress collaborationists” all 
who insisted that there were such 
democratic forces and trends in 
the Congress. 

It is only natural that in his 
attempt ata presentation of the 
history of the controversy in the 
CPI on the question of the diffi- 
rentiation in the Indian bourge- 
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oisie, Sri Basavapunnaiah does 
not even mention this extremely 
important ‘point. 

The other important theme of 
the above-mentioned article is 
the author’s claim that the CPI 
holds that “political differentia- 
tion between the monopolists 
and non-monopolists has. al- 
ready taken place or is arround 
the corner.” On this basis, he 
holds that the CPI has already 
advanced the slogan of “a 
strategical united front” with one 
section of the Congress. 


New Aligament 


again, he is substi- 
tuting a connected difference 
for a real one. In the resolutions 
of the National Council of the 
CPI it has been stated that ‘the 
Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi is of a heterogeneous 
character. It has been stated 
that it would be wrong to depict 
the present split in the Congress 
as a clearcut cleavage between 
the forces of anti-monopoly and 
pro-monopoly, so no slogan of a 
“strategical united front” with the 
Congress led by Smt Candhi has 
been issued by the CPI. 

At the same time the CPI is of 
the view that the present split in 
the Congress does reflect a new 
stage in the differentiation between 
the representatives of the mono- 
poly and non-monopoly strata of 
the bourgeoisie in the Congress. 
The present split in the Congress 
does open up a new alignment of 
political forces in the country. The 
present split in the Congress is 
not simply a difference in tactics 
to be pursued vis-a-vis the rising 
tempo of the democratic mass 
movements and struggles. 

The CPI(M), on the other 
hand, takes a thoroughly con- 
fused and opportunistic stand on 
the question. On the one hand, 


Here, 


LATEST TITLES 


REPORT ON AHMEDABAD 


it proclaims that it will oppose 
the Syndicate Congress and its 
allies since they are the moSt 
aggressive exponents of the inte- 
rests of monopoly and reaction. 
On the other hand, it declares that 
there is no important difference 
between the two Congress fac- 
tions, it is all a matter of internal 
squabbles between the representa- 
tives of identical class combina- 
tions. It is only a question of tem- 
porary tactical differences which, 
of course, have to be utilised. 
While in practice the CPI(M) 
does distinguish between the 
Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi and the Syndicate Con- 
gress, in “theory” it refuses to 


make any such distinction. In. 


“theory”, both—the Congress led 
by Smt Gandhi and the 
other by the Syndicate — are in 
equal measure the represen- 
tatives of all sections of the Indian 
bourgeoisie and the landlords. 
According to the CPI (M) theo- 
rists, the present split in the Con- 
gress does not reflect at all the 
economic differentiation proceed- 
ing within the Indian bourgeoisie. 


Heterogeneous Character 


While drawing attention to 
the heterogeneous class com- 
position of the Congress led by 
Smt Gandhiand to the perspec- 
tive of further conflicts and diffe- 
rentiations, the CPI firmly dec- 
lares that there is a difference in 
character between the Syndicate 
Congress (and its Jana Sangh- 
Swatantra allies) and the Con- 
gress led by Smt Gandhi. It is 
on the basis of this understanding 
that the National Council of the 
CPI hailed the defeat of the 
Syndicate--Swatantra-Jana - Sangh 
combine’s plan to take over 
power at the Centre ‘and decided 
to support the Indira Gandhi 
Government in Parliament against 
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‘this combine. 


The CPI(M). took the same 
stand in Parliament as the CPI, 
and this is to be welcomed. But 
itis unable to relate this stand 
to its theoretical understanding. 
It is unable to draw any con- 
nection between the present split 
in the Congress and the diffe- 
rentiation in the Indian bourge- 
oisie. ; ' 

One final point. Sri Basava- 
punnaiah agree that the working 
class and its political party has to 
intervene in the situation and not 
just wait for the differentiation to 
develop into polarisation. But 
the whole point is how to in- 
tervene? There are no differences 
in the two Parties on the supreme 
role of mass movements and that 
struggles have to be linked with 
the political crisis at the centre 
of state power. Otherwise one 
would have economism, on the 
one hand, combined with opport- 
unist parliamentary politics on 
the other. The point is to inter- 
verne on the basis of a minimum 
programme, to intervene on, as 
united, massive and militant. a 
scale as possible. 

The point is that the pressent 
new stage of political differentia- 
tion in the Congress not only 
necessitates such intervention but 
makes it possible on a scale un- 
precedented prior to that diffe- 
tentiation. Such intervention 
will not be possible if the diffe- 
Tentiation is not properly assessed 
and if it is written off as mere 


tactical differences between re- 
presentatives of identical class 
combinations. 


It is no mere coincidence that 
the CPI(M) leadership has taken 
precisely this moment to hit out 
atits allies in the United Front 
in Kerala and West Bengal and 
taken up the weapon of physical 
liquidation of and terrorism 
against its United Front partners. 
When the enemy is quarreling, . 
settle accounts with the unreliable 
elements—this is its outlook. 

Hence the need to vigorously 
oppose this outlook and its con- 
sequences and to go forward to 
build Left and democratic unity 
on a still broader basis and with 
new objectives, keeping firmly 
before us the already visible 
perspective of national-democratic 
unity. 


MAINSTREAM 
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LETTER FROM ASSAM 


- 


Crisis and Assam Congress 


KRANTI SEN 


HE overwhelming majority 

with which the Assam Pra- 

desh Congress Committee 
has given its approval on Decem- 
ber 7 to the action of its Presi- 
‘dent and the Chief Minister in 
their support to the requisitioned 
AICC meeting in New Delhi last 
month, is the culmination of a 
long-drawn-out tussle in the 
State PCC. However, the sharp 
division which was apparent in 
the joint meeting last month, can- 
not be said to have been over- 
come. That accounts for the 
additional decision to refer the 
issue of alignment to various 
DCCs and consideration of their 
respective views by the APCC. 

The most significant factor at 
the joint meeting of the APCC 
and the Congress Legislature 
Party during its six hour session, 
was the defeat of an amendment 
to the main resolution which 
approved the action of the leaders 
of the legislative and the organi- 
gational wings. Amidst the sharp 
differences over alignment with 
either Smt Indira Gandhi or with 
the Syndicate, and the emergence 
of a strong view favouring neut- 
rality in the dispute, the meeting 
also heard an analysis of the 
developments from Chief Minister 
Chaliha and his exhortation to 
accept the split in the party as a 
fact. 

However, the expectation 
roused by Chief Minister B.P. 
Chaliha’s eleventh-hour decision 
to leave the sinking ship of the 
Syndicate, that the Assam Cong- 
ress will now live down its conser- 
vative past and try to reorient itself 
to the task of implementing the 
accepted policies of the Congress 
under the dynamic leadership of 
Smt Indira Gandhi, has been 
belied. 

Sri Chaliha switched over his 
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loyalty to Smt Gandhi apparently 
not out of a genuine ideological 
conviction but for his own survi- 
val. The Congress majority of 
28 in the State Assembly of 116 
members, means that defection 
of 15 Congress MLAs would 
bring down his Government. 
There are 20 members in the 
Congress Legislature Party who 
are firm supporters of the Prime 
Minister. The position of two 
others is not certain: they are 
reportedly inclined to the Prime 
Minister’s group. 

`At the joint meeting of the 
Assam Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee and the CLP, Sri Chaliha 
admitted that his decision was 
taken “in the interest of the 
State’. Being a border State, 
Assam was totally dependent on 
the Centre. It could not afford 
to annoy or displease the Central 
Government, he explained. 


Split Personality 


A charitable interpretation of 
‘this admission would be that 
he would back the winning side, 
no matter what its ideology or 


“programme. However, the politi- 


cal circles in the State diagnose it 
asa case of split personality— 
his mind is with -the Syndicate 
whereas physically he is seen in 
the Prime Minister’s camp. 

The Assam PCC, at least its 
top and middle leaderships, is 
definitely pro-Syndicate and anti- 
Indira. Due to the general 
backwardness of the State and 
the absence of a strong Left 
movement, the average Congress- 
man of Assam does not have to 
face the challenge of radical ideas. 
He is still the village-level worker 
of the pre-Independence days, 
not much concerned with what 
goes on outside the periphery of 


his immediate surroundings. He 
cannot exert pressure on the top 
and middle  leaderships, but 
looks to them for guidance 
and analysis of the events. 
Another and the most power- 
ful reason for his behaviour in 
the present crisis is the pronoun- 
ced antipathy of Sri Chaliha and 
his colleagues against Sri Fakh- 
ruddin Ali Ahmed. Indeed, more 
than their personal dislike for Smt 
Gandhi, it is Sri Ahmed’s ascen- 
dance in public esteem because 
of being one of the principal lieu- 
tenants of the Prime Minister, 


' that has alienated him the most. 


This hostility towards Sri 
Ahmed might be primarily due 
to personal reasons, but in the 
prevailing political situation in 
the State, it gets diffused in the 
lower ranks and assumes commu- 
nal overtones. The issue of Mus- 
1m infiltration from Pakistan is 
a dominant theme which does 
influence popular attitude to a 
Muslim leader—regardless of his 
views or political record. 


Neutral Stance 


However, with the majority of 
the Congress Party in Parliament 
and the AICC and most of the 
Congress Chief Ministers rallying 
round Smt Gandhi, the Assam 
leaders faced a complicated situa- 
tion. For a time, they tried to 
take a neutral position, calling for 
unity at the top at all cost. Hence 
Sri Chaliha’s demonstrative parti- 
cipation in the peace effort in 
New Delhi, although he was not 
unaware of its futility. 

On the other hand, with the 
sole exception perhaps of the PCC 
Vice-President, Sri Sarat Sinha, 
most of Smt Gandhi’s supporters 
were those who had fallen out 
with Sri Chaliha at one time or 
the other. Sri Debakanta Barua 
had to resign from the State Cabi- 
net in 1966 following his quar- 
rels with the Chief Minister. 

Sri Moinul Huq Chowdhury, 
an ambitious politician in his 
mid-forties, and recognised as an 
efficient minister in the past, was 
not included in Sri Chaliha’s 
Ministry in 1967. Rather. his 
base was sought to be undermin- 
ed by building up Sri Altaf 
Husain Mazumdar with his induc- 
tion into the State Ministry. This 
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has ted toa protracted cold war 
between the two, resulting recent- 
ly in a split in the Cachar DCC, 
The DCC President (Sri Huq 
Chowdhury’s supporter) sacked 
the Secretary (Sri Mazumdar’s 
protege) and in turn the Secre- 
tary, having the support of a 
section of the DCC, removed 
the President with a vote of no- 
confidence, 

Sri Sarat Sinha stands in a 
different category. A compara- 
tively new-comer to politics, he 
has built up a solid base for him- 
‘selfin his home district—Goal- 
para. His participation in some 
of the popular movements upset 
and embarrassed the State bosses. 
Unlike some of his associates, he 
is mild-mannered and unassuming, 
with a flair for ideology and pro- 
gramme instead of personalities. 
He has been trying to explain to 
the rank and file Congressmen 
the basic issue on which the split 
has taken place so that a con- 
scious support, born of under- 
standing and conviction, is deve- 
loped for the policies that Smt 
Gandhi wishes to implement. 


Heated Exchange = 


Sri Barua, Sri Hug Chowdhury 
and Sri Sinha had proposed a 
resolution for the joint meeting of. 
November 15 condemning Sri 
Nijalingappa for dropping Sri 
Ahmed, ‘Sri C. Subramaniam and 
Sri Shankar Dayal Sharma from 
the Congress Working Committee. 
“However, on the eve of the meet- 
ing, Sri Sinha was informed that 
the condemnation of Sri Nijalin- 
gappa would not be acceptable to 
the pro-Syndicate faction. At 
the joint meeting, there was a 
heated exchange between the 
. two sides. Sri Huq Chowdhury 
accused Sri Chaliha of being 
opportunist, changing sides to 
save his gaddi. 

Since the anti-Syndicate reso- 
lution was unacceptable to the 
-~ other side, an  eight-member 
committee was formed to draft a 
compromise one. But its mem- 
bers were equally divided, and 
no draft could be placed before 
the meeting. 

However, the course of the 
discussion that followed, revealed 
three distinct trends in the Assam 
Congress. Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
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supporters.demanded unequivocal 
condemnation of Sri Nijalingappa 
for the expulsion of the Prime 
Minister and dropping of three 
CWC members, coupled with a 
directive to the AICC members 
from Assam to attend the re- 
quisitioned meeting in New 
Delhi. 

Sri Chaliha and his supporters 
„favoured the adoption of a.reso- 
lution expressing confidence in 
Smt Gandhi, but leaving all other 
issues in dispute vague. 

A third trend opted for an 
appeal for party unity. It, wan- 
ted the APCC to be non-commit- 
tal and engage in efforts to avert 
a split. 


Hopeless Exercise 


._ When the general bodies of 
the PCC and the CLP met in the 
afternoon, PCC President Bijoy 
Bhagwati and Chief Minister re- 
ported the committee’s failure to 
draft a resolution. On members’ 
insistence, a new committee was 
formed to present a single draft. 
While this committee got busy 
in the seemingly hopeless exer- 
cise of reconciling two irreconci- 
lable viewpoints, an acrimonious 
debate ensued in the meeting. 

With one or two éxceptions, 
they all talked about “discipline” 
and “unity”. Some openly sup- 
ported the expulsion of the Prime 
Minister. It became clear that 
in the event of two drafts coming 
from the two groups, the pro- 
Syndicate faction would win, 
formalising the split in the Assam 
Congress. 

Yet, both the sides wanted 
to avoid the responsibility for it. 
So the impossible was made 
possible and the new committee 
came up witha draft which was 
a masterpeice of evasion and 
ambivalence. It expressed “dis- 
tress” at the developing crisis in 
the party, praised the unity efforts 
of Sri Chaliha and Sri Bhagwati, 
called for the immediate with- 
drawal of the action against 
Prime Minister, and recommen- 
ded the reference of all “disputes” 
to a “plenary session of the Con- 
gress to be convened as early as 
possible.” 

State Finance Minister K. P, 
Tripathy, moving the resolution, 
did not find it necessary to 


conceal the fact that it was a com- 
promise to put off an imminent 
split in the Assam Congress, 
rather than a serious proposal to 
bridge the gulf at the top. The 
resolution had been so worded as 
to avoid all controversies, and it 
was passed unanimously. But 
every one of the participants in 
the meeting realised that a split 
could not be avoided for long. 

It is also recognised that a 
section of the Assam PCC holds 
the view that the Government of 
Smt Indira Gandhi would not 
last long and that the Syndicate- 
Jana-Sangh-Swatantra axis would 
eventually come to power. There- 


fore, itisin favour of keeping 


the options open for a rapproche- 
ment with the Syndicate in that 
eventuality. ee 

As things stand now, the 
future of Assam Congress and 
of the State’ Government re- 
mains uncertain. If there was an 
open split in the PCC, its im- 
pact would inevitably be felt in 
the Chaliha Ministry. 

One section in the PCC is 
reportedly banking on the 
support of 14 MLAs belonging 
to the recently formed People’s 
Democratic’ Party, Assam. Its 
leader is Sri Gauri Shankar 
Bhattacharya, a former Commun- 
ist leader who left the CPI 
after the Chinese aggression. 


New Party 


Earlier, Sri Bhattacharya had 
joined together some Indepen- 
dent MLAs into an Opposition 
group called the United Legisla- 
ture Party. When talks started 
for a Left United Front in 
Assam, he made a bid for its 
leadership, but was thwarted by 
the CPI pointing out that Sri 
Bhattacharya was an Indepen- 
dent MLA and his ULP was 


functioning only within the 
Assembly. 
Consequently, Sri Bhatta- 


charya rehabilitated himself as 
the leader of a political party 
at the inaugural conference of. 
the PDPA at Jorhat in October. 
He claims that 15 out of 21 
MLAs of the ULP have joined 
his party. Heison good terms 
with Sri Chaliha and has been 
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A PROGRAMME FOR URGENT ACTION (Continued from Page 12) 


export value of tea has declined from Rs 9.16 per 
kg in 1965-66 to Rs 7.36 kg during the April-July 
period of the current year. Thus, even if the country 
exports larger quantity of tea in the current years 
than for years ago, the export earnings are expected 
to be not more than Rs 140 crores in 1969-70 as 
against Rs 180 crores in 1965-66, (All the figures are 
at post-devalution rates.) The only way to correct 
the situation is to nationalise the tea export trade. 

(b) The export of jute is done in a most chaotic 
manner. In most cases, the Indian traders do not 
know the ultimate consumer as jute is sold to 
shippers and not to the consumer. As a result the 
full value is not realised for the export of jute. No 
wonder, therefore, that export earnings from jute 
goods have been languishing for years now. The 
situation can be corrected, if not by wholesale 
nationalisation, by setting up a public sector jute 
export corporation, 


Nationalisation of Tea Plantations 


(V) Nationalization of Foreign. Capital in tea 
plantations. ` 

The foreign capital in tea plantations has 
become redundant. This does not result in any 
flow of know-how which should be the only con- 
sideration for permitting foreign capital in the 
country. In fact, since British tea interests are 
increasingly diverting their interests to East Africa, 
they are neglecting the plantations in India. 

Moreover, the success of nationalization of the ex- 
port trade in tea will be ensured if the proposed public 
sector corporation has a production base by national- 
ising the British-owned tea plantations. The total 
compensation may not exceed a few crores of rupees 
and its remittance could be phased over a period of 
years without causing any undue strains on the foreign 
exchange budget. The political implications of this 
step should not be considered as a hinderance. 

If Zambia can nationalise foreign copper mines, 
why should it be difficult for us to nationalise foreign 
tea plantations? After all, India is much stronger 
than Zambia and tea interests are much weaker than 
copper interests in the West. ; 

(VI) Reversal of policy of decontrol, delicensing, 
and ensuring uniform prices throught the country of 
intermediate commodities like coal, cement, petro- 
leum products (high speed diesel oil, light diesel oil 
and fuel oil) and power. TeS 

(a) The policy of decontrol and delicensing was 
launched during recession and with the hope that 
fresh investment will flow into the decontrolled 
industries. The hopes have been belied. No new 
investment came inthe decontrolled and delicensed 
industries. The other premise has also changed. 
Demands are more than supplies and shortages 
have reappeared. Asa result, prices have gone up, 
cutting into exports. 

For instance, open market prices of steel are 
50 to 70 per cent more than.the prices fixed by the 
Joint Plant Committee. The prices of paper have 
shot up by more than 30 per_cent within a year 
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of decontrol. Similarly, the cement producers have 
decided to increase the price of cement by Rs 7 to 
Rs 8 per tonne within 24 hours of the decontrol of 
cement on December 31. Asa result the burden on 
the national exchequer alone will increase by Rs 4 
crores in 1970 to meet the cement requirements of 
Centre and the State Goverriments and public sector 
undertakings. 

The policy of decontrol must be reversed. The 
Government which showed so much concern when the 
prices of rich men’s cars were increased, must show 
the same concern when prices of papers and cement 
are being stepped up. If there can be a statutory 
price control over cars, why not on the prices of paper 
and cement? 

(b) Uniform prices throughout the country of 
intermediate products are imperative for balanced 
regional development. Already, steel is sold at 
uniform prices. A big headway has been made in 
reducing the disparities in food prices. This should 
be extended to other commodities mentioned above. 

(VII) Monopoly state trading in pulses (gram and 
tur), edible oils (ground-nut), and in foodgrains in a 
year of scarcity, 

(a) The prices of pulses and edible oils have 
shown sharp fluctuations. There was nearly 100 per 
cent increase in the prices of pulses and edible oils 
in 1967-68 and 1968-69, respectively. The only 
answer to the problem is state trading. 

(b) In the case of foodgrains, partial state trading 
has been successful this year because of a bumper 
crop. The partial state trading will be inadequate 
ina year of scarcity. According to experts of the 
weather cycle, after three years of good monsoons 
in a row, the possibility of failure of rains in 1970 
cannot be ruled out. Ina year of scarcity, there is 
no escape from monopoly procurement. The Food 
Corporation and State Governments have built up 
the machinery and monopoly state trading in food- 
grains should be possible at a short notice. 

(VIII) (i) Jute and Cotton Corporations must be 
launched in 1970 to protect the interests of growers. 

(ii) Managements of sugar mills should be taken 
over whenever they fall in arrears to cane-growers at 
the end of the crushing season. For this purpose, 
a public sector corporation should be formed imme- 
diately. 


Ceiling on Urban Property 


(1X) Ceiling on further acquisition of urban 
property, nationalisation of all vacant land in and 
around cities, either with a population of over two 
lakhs or around industrial centres, and increase in 
wealth tax on existing property. 

A ceiling on the existing property may not be 
feasible immediately under the existing provisions of 
the Constitution. Moreover, without a major 
reconstruction programme, this will lead to redist- 
ribution of property among richer sections of popu- 
tation. On the other hand, the programme suggested 
can be implemented immediately. From the 

_nationalised urban land, plots (which must not exceed 
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the limit of 500 square yards for residential purposes) 
should be given only to those either who themselves 
or their dependents do not already own urban 
property. Those who own property should also be 
debarred to buy existing built-up houses. 

(X) A Billto plug the loopholes to prevent the 
re-emergence of the Managing Agency system through 
the backdoor after its abolition on April 2, 1970; 
» amendments to the Monopolies Bill to make it fool- 
proof and more stringent; passage of the Patents Bill 
and reducing the period of operation of patent rights 
to seven years; and a special ceiling on sales promo- 
tion, including advertisement expenditure of drug 
companies. Also, there should be no dilution of the 
Dutt Committee’s recommendations which should be 
implemented without delay. 

(XI) Land Reforms: (i) The right of resumption 
should be withdrawn; (ii) tenants and. sharecroppers 
should be given the right to mortgage land to secure 
credits for productive purposes; (iii) increase in the 
statutory minimum wages of agricultural labourers 
to Rs 3.50 per day; (iv) entire government waste- 
land should be distributed after reclamation among 
agricultural labourers, Harijan and schedule tribes; 
(v) crash programme to complete and correct tenancy 
records with the help of the Panchayats by 1970 end; 
(vi) weeding out vested interests from rural 
co-operatives; and (vii) no institutional 
loan should be given to a farmer owning more than 
either ten acres of irrigated land or 15 acres of 
unirrigated land. The funds, thus, becoming surplus, 





should be diverted to small farmers. 

So much has been said about land reforms, but 
so little has been done about it. That is why only a 
modest programme has been suggested and it should 
be possible to implement it during 1970. i 

(XII) A conscious policy should be launched to 
induct non-official experts with social commitment 
at the decision-making levels and at the key imple- 
mentation points in the administration. 

A beginning has been made with the appointment 
of Dr R. K. Hazari as the Deputy Governor of the 
Reserve Bank. Similar appointments .should be 
made immediately in the Economic and Banking 
Departments of the Finance Ministry. This policy 
ae be adopted even at the State Government 
evels. 

Also, a nucleus of public-spirited economists, 
accountants and experts in management should be 
formed immediately to look after the interests of the 
public sector institutions in the proposed “joint 
sector’. Some of them can graduate to become 
whole-time managers of public sector institutions 
also. 

These are some of the points which by no means 
are comprehensive. Perhaps they lack an apparent 
revolutionary lustre. But, taken together, they will 
give abig pushto the economy on the road to 
Socialism. Moreover, the points mentioned here are 
either overdue or ripe for action in 1970. This is 
not a statement of objectives to be achieved over a 
period of time, It is a time-bound plan. 


BEFORE AND AFTER SATYAJIT RAY (Continued from page 12) 


as the articulate conscience of 
his people, must be moulded by 
- avariety of influence—scultural, 
economic, political,  social— 
working on his own particular 
artistic vision. 

Not the least important of 
these influences is the tradition 
and the creative impact of one’s 
forerunners in one’s chosen field 
of expression. Artistic creation 
is a relay race in which the 
baton is passed from one runner 
to the other. 

Already a whole generation 
of creative new directors is 
emerging—Mrinal Sen (whose 
Bhuvan Shome is the Indian entry 
at the Festival], Tapan Sinba, 
Ritwik Ghatak, all from Bengal; 
Basu Bhattacharya and Sukhdev 
in Bombay; Ramu Kariat in 
Kerala, and a host of fresh 
youthful talent from the Film 
Institute. Most of them have 
been inspired by Satyajit Ray, 
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but some of them are already 
displaying their own creative style 
and individuality. 

It is no disrespect to Satyajit 
Ray to say that there were 
men of vision and integrity before 
him, as doubtless there will be 


more such after him. It is only 
an attempt to place his undoubted 
genius in the proper evolutionary 
perspective, for an artist torn 
from the context of time and 
society, however great, is but an 
ego—and an echo—in a vacuum. 
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Ideal of Austere Life 


C. ACHUTHA MENON 


Å MONG several of Gandhiji’s 
contributions to the Indian 
national. movement and 

public life, was his concept of 
austere living. Now, seldom 
anything is heard or thought 
about it. In those days, it was 
a topic for discussion, as it was 
controversial, too. 

Winston Churchill’s infamous 
reference about the “half-naked 
fakir” appeared to be a challenge 
to the then 35-crore Indians. It 
caused great indignation among 
the Indians and generated blind 
hatred against European dress and 
customs. I have used the word 
“blind” advisedly. Though the 
essence of that hatred was healthy 
and correct, there were several 
wrong aspects and exaggerated 
premises in it. 

Take, for example, Gandhiji’s 
insistence that even in winter he 
would not put ona shirt but use 
a shawl only. Needless to say, 
it was not an example which the 
common people which the com- 
mon people could easily follow. 
Its imitation would not have also 
made any difference. 

In Gandhiji’s case, it was 
justified, since he could be the 
real symbol of India’s 35-crore 
poor for whose liberation he was 
fighting. It had no other signi- 
ficance. : Another man, who had 
not attained that stature, would 
have been laughed at in his place. 

When Gandhiji went to the 
Buckingham Palace to attend a 
reception, he used the same dress. 
Jt thrilled the entire nation, Dbesi- 
des the world-wide attention it 
received. It was one of those inci- 
dents which roused the people’s 
sense of self-respect and their love 
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for independence in the struggle 
against imperialist domination. 

Its importance is that it emer- 
ges from the  anti-imperialist 
sentiments of the people. It 
was a declaration that the Indian 
people did not attach any value 
to the British royalty. 

But the essence of an austere 
life is different. Its object is to 
be one with the people, especially 
with the oppressed and the sup- 
pressed. Itis also a part of the 
struggle against hypocrisy, osten- 
tation and egoism in life. 

One of the necessary condi- 
tions for building up a mass 
movement is to be intimately 
close.to the people whom we went 
to organise and lead. Trying to 
imitate their sad life is but only 
one aspect of it. 

After returning from Africa, 
when Gandhiji conducted an all- 
India tour, he travelled in the third 
class during his railway journeys. 
The tour was undertaken at the ad- 
vice of his Guru, Gokhale. From 
that time onward, he tried to be 
one with the common masses by 
himself living their austere life. 

Though none of his followers 
was prepared to go to this length, 
leaders like Motilal Nehru, 
Chittaranjan Das and Bhulabhai 
Desai, who had been used to the 
most luxuriant living like the 
kings, voluntarily surrendered 
most of their properties for the 
cause. 

One of the reasons for the 
mammoth popular support that 
the Congress received in that 
period was the austere life led by 
the Congress leaders. But now, 
proportionately with the isolation 
of the Congress from the people, 
Congressmen deserted the 
Gandhian- ideal of simple life. 

This, however, is not true 


of the Congress alone. It is also 
the case with the Communist party 
in Kerala which has mobilised the 
most powerful popular backing. 
It may be said that the Commun- 
ist Party did commit several 
mistakes during 1948-50. But at 
that time, the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of the underground 
life forced hundreds of Commun- 


_ ists to share the life of the poor 


and the downtrodden. 

By sharing their poor food, 
reading and writing in the dim 
light of small oil-lamps, by 
sleeping on mats or on the floor 
itself, and by fondling and being 
friendly with the children of their 
hosts, the Communists had then 
built the biggest asset for the 
Party. 

It was this that helped the 
Party emerge stronger after this 
period—a period in which the 
Communist Party committed its 
biggest mistake, according to 
the Communists themselves. It 
is afact, but seemingly contradic- 
tory. 

But, today, the Communists 
have also forgotten the lesson. It 
is said that many Communist 
MLAs have got cars, big bun- 
galows and estates. Some 
Communists send their children 
to big public schools. Itis the 
same change that has overtaken 
the Congress! 

One of the reasons for the 
immense popular support for the 
Bolshevik Party in Russia was its 
total identification with the masses. 
The Bolsheviks had neither faith 
in fasts nor in prayers. But they 
must have been convinced that 
austere life was a necessary condi- 
tion for the victory of the Revolu- 
tion. 

There was no outward simi- 
larity between the Sabarmati and 
Sevagram ashrams here and 
Lenin’s apartments at Smolny and 
in Kremlin. But inside, they had 
wonderful similarity. There are 
several stories about how Lenin 
and other Bolshevik leaders lived 
as Government leaders after the 
Revolution. 

The well-known American 
journalist, Albert Reed, who had 
recorded many episodes during 
the first stages of the Revolution, 
had described several such ins- 
tances in his book Lenin and His 
Doings. 
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At Smolny, Lenin’s daily diet 
included a soup of cabbage and 
beetroot, black bread, porridge 
and tea. It must be remembered 
that in acold countrv like Russia, 
food without meat is unthinkable. 
Yet, this was the food that Lenin 
used to take while he was the 
head of the Government. 

On several occasions, he for- 
got to take even this food. His 
wife Krupskaya would enter his 
room with tea and say: “Don’t 
forget to take the tea.” Some- 
time, there would be no sugar in 
his tea, since Lenin used to receive 
the same limited quantum of 
ration as did an ordinay Russian. 

During those days Lenin and 
his wife slept on iron cots like the 
ordinay Russian soldiers. It was 

“decided that the highest salary 
in the country should not exceed 
that of an average worker—some 
600 roubles per month. 

After the attempt on his life, 
Lenin was hospitalised for some 
times. When he recovered and 
started working again, doctors 
advised him to take food that 
contained rich vitamins. These 
were not included in the daily 
ration and could be found only 
in blackmarket. Lenin, therefore, 
was not prepared to take these. 
He insisted that he would not 
take anything that was not pres- 
cribed on the ration card. 

However, his wife and sister 
found out a way to make Lenin 
take this type of food. The 
bread which Lenin used to take 
during his lunch, was, kept ina 
drawer of his working table. 

They used to put larger quanti- 
ties of the bread in the drawer 
which Lenin did not notice due 


to his preoccupations. There ' 
are several such stories about 
Lenin. 


There might be some who 
would question if this was the 
correct Communist approach. 
If Gandhiji alone had preached 
and practised such ideals of 
austere life, I have no doubt 
that there would be some Com- 
munists who would dub it as 
“bourgeois treachery”. 

But this was also practised by 
the Bolsheviks and their leader, 
Lenin, the world’s greatest 
revolutionary. How could it be 
looked down upon as “bourgeois 
treachery”? 
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-The fact remains that it is 
impossible for those who selflessly 
work for the transformation of 
society, who really are its instru- 
ments, to ignore the essence of 
the process of totally identifying 
with the people, be it Lenin or 
Gandhiji. 

Simple life, living the life of 
the common man, rejecting those 
things which isolate, them from 
the masses—these are the most 
important concepts of life as far 
as they are concerned. Without 
them, they cannot forge the means 
to bring about social revolution. 

The time and circumstances 
have changed since then. It 
would be necessary to make 
alterations when we try to trans- 
late Gandhiji’s ideals into the 
life of today. 

For example, it would not be 
necessary to maintain the old 
form of organisations that 
Gandhiji built in those days. 
They were necessary at a time 
when imperialism «denied the 
necessities of life to the. people 
under its domination. In inde- 
pendent India, wecan make the 
Government fulfil those functions. 

However, one essential point 
remains: if you are convinced 


DISCUSSION 


that it is necessary to have a 
movement or a party to lead the 
struggle for social transformation, 
its workers, from the highest 
leader to the lowest, should 
observe certain standards of 
austere life. These standards 
may differ according to time and 
place But its essence would 
remain unchanged. 

Suppose, a Communist’ who 


believes in Revolution, that is 
social transformation, becomes 
an MLA. Being a full-time 


worker of the Party, he would 
have no other source of income. 
Hence, he may well accept that 
income. But it would be very 
wrong to misuse his membership 
of the Assembly either to make 
money or to lead a luxurious life. 
That is what the Congressmen and 
Congress did. 

I have a fear that the Com- 
munists are also following , their 
footsteps. That is why I have 
written these lines. During this 
year of Gandhi centenary, let us 
not forget this aspect of our 
public life. In my humble view, 
there are many things to learn 
from Gandhiji, even by those 
who consider themselves to be 
staunch Marxist-Leninists. 


A number of contributions on ‘‘Kerala and UF 


Crisis” 


were published 


in MAINSTREAM of 


November 1 and 8, 1969. The following is another 
contribution in the same discussin. 


Kerala: Warning for Left 


C. SURENDRAN 


HE recent political develop- 
T ments in Kerala have given 
birth to the inevitable 
controversy as to who should 
shoulder the blame for them. 
While the CP(M) accuses CPI 
and other partners of the “‘mini- 
front” for the toppling (or, 
resignation) of the Namboodiripad 
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Government, the CPI charges 
the CP(M) ‘with Big-Brother 
attitude as being responsible for 
the ultimate collapse of the Unit 
Front set up in 1967. 

The fact, as it seems to this 
writer, is that each and every 
party in the United Front should 
share the responsibility equally 
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among themselves. The process 
of disintegration of the anti- 
Congress Front in Kerala was 
slow but steady, and each partner 
of the Front has contributed its 
mite—big or small—to it. It 
looks as if the United Front 
forces in 1967 contained within 
it the seeds of its destruction from 
its very inception. Based largely 
on the negative slogan of anti- 
Congressism, the United Front 
was all along an amalgam of 
parties with mutually different 
views and interests. On one 
score they seemed to have agreed: 
goods can be delivered to the 
people within the four walls of 


_the present bourgeois democratic 


set-up. Since socialism has be- 
come a mucb-abused word in our 
politics, parties ranging from 
CP(M) to the anti-Communist 
KTP (of Father Vadakkan) did 
not find it difficult to join hands 
and assume power subsequently. 

- Yesterday it was Kerala. To- 
morrow it will be West Bengal. 
The very conception of anti- 
Congress United Fronts has been 
largely shattered, despite claims 
to the contrary. What next? 
In my humble view, this is the 
question that should engage the 
attention of our established Left 
parties and other progressives. 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the .second Namboodiripad 
Government could have fared 
better (of course within the limita- 
tions of bourgeois democracy) had 
it been a well-knit unit, especially 
because the minimum programme 
of the United Front is neither 
revolutionary nor does it affect 
the basic framework of our eco- 
nomic structure. It may be said 
with a measure of truth that one 
of the main reasons for the failure 
of the erstwhile United Front 
Government had been the stub- 
born belief among large sections 
of CP(M) ranks and a section of 
its leadership that nothing basi- 
cally could be done through the 
present system of parliamentary 
democracy. This writer had 
occasion, as a press reporter, to 
be in contact with the lower ranks 
of CP(M). The agricultural 
labourers and the militant youth, 
which constitute the Party's real 
fighting force, were restive with 
the slow pace of change and they 
impatiently wanted basic revolu- 
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tionary changes. A powerful 
section of the Party leadership 
perhaps believed, rightly or 


wrongly, that the people could be 
convinced about the inevitability 
of an armed uprising by exposing, 
by remaining in power, the hol- 
lowness and utter uselessness of 
bourgeois democracy which envi- 
saged changes by purely peaceful 
means. 

Compared to this, CPI’s views 
on issues economic, political and 
social, did reflect in the UF 
administration. CPI believed 
that by limiting themselves within 
the four walls of the Constitution 
and bourgeois democracy it will 
be possible to do at least some 
good to the suffering millions. 
By boosting agricultural produc- 
tion and by building up more 
industries, the Party thought that 
the restless urge of the people for 
basic changed could be met at 
least for the present. In this, the 
CPI leadership was perhaps in the 
dark or underestimated the trem- 
endous transformation that had 
come about in the consciousness 
of the Left-inclined masses. 

It is not my intention to put 
any particular party in the United 
Front in the dock fer its failure 
to deliver the goods to the people. 
My contention is that it is time 
to examine seriously whether this 
kind of united fronts which seek 
to meet the people’s urge for 
fundamental economic changes 
within the four walls of the pre- 
sent set-up can adequately meet 
the basic urge of the masses. We 
have to take into account the 
fact that even sections of radical 
Congressmen have started deman- 
ding that one of the basic articles 
of our Constitution—the right to 
private property —should be aboli- 
shed. The idealistic Youth Con- 
gressmen in Kerala, who had 
always fought against vested 
interests and monopolies, deserve 
appreciation for reflecting this 
new Consciousness. 

It is a matter to be seriously 
considered why the first UF 
Government in Kerala failed des- 
pite the tremendous majority it 
commanded in the legislature. 
The blame is not of any indivi- 
dual party in the Front. It is the 
failure of a system to cope with 
the revolutionary urges of a resur- 
gent people. [twill be futile to 


hope that the new Governmen 
headed by Sri Achutha Menon,t 
with all its sincerity, will be able 
to stem this tide by implementing 
the United Front’s minimum pro- 
gramme, to which even the reac- 
tionary Kerala Congress has no 
objection. Whether Sri Achutha 
Menon implements the minimum 
programme or whether his Minis- 
try gets the support of the Con- 
gress is immaterial. Whether the 
Assembly is summoned earlier or 
after three months is also not the 
question. The problemis basic 
and it cannot be solved by politi- 
cal polemics or administrative 
action. In this connexion, the 
demand of the Congress Young 
Turks to abolish the property 
right deserves attention and 
kudos. 

That a dynamic section of 
Congressmen have come forward 
with the demand of abolition of 
private property, the pillar-stone 
of, capitalism, is a measure of the 
revolutionary change that has of 
late come into being in the politi- 
cal consciousness of the national 
bourgeoisie. Insuch a situation, 
the CPI has come out of its shell 
of deliberate moderation that had 
at times bordered on orthodoxy, 
and has to give lead to the urges 
of the toiling masses. 

It will also not be possible 
for the CP(M) leadership to con- 
fine their militant ranks within 
the established norms of the 
present policies and programmes 
of the Party. The Party will have 
to meet the challenge posed by 
extremists, sooner or later. It 
will be the hieght of political 
foolishness to brand the selfless 
youngmen and daring peasants as 
“‘tea-shop revolutionaries”, or 
anti-social elements especially 
when the lower ranks of the 
CP(M) are powerfully influenced 
by these ideas. 

What happened in Kerala 
yesterday is a warning signal for 
our established Left parties about 
their failure to give lead to the 
great urges of our awakened 
masses. This is no time for mud- 
slinging or political shadow-box- 
ing. They should wake up to 
the portentuous political realities. 
Inability to see the writing on the 
wall may well deprive them of 
the roles that History has called 
‘upon them to play. 
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CRISIS AND ASSAM CONGRESS (Continued from page 30) 


taken in as member of Assembly 
committees and the Police Com- 
mission appointed by the State 
Government. 

The Left circles in Assam 
believe that the new party carries 
the blessings of the State’s 
Revenue Minister, Sri Mohendra 
Mohan Chowdhury, and Sri 


Chaliha, and describe the PDPA 
as the “second front’ of the 
Congress against a possible Left 
United Front in the State. 

It is still too early to say if 
this reading is correct. The 
PDPA is in its nascent stage and 
it remains to be seen if it 
would grow into a sizable force. 


At the same time, the close 
links of some PDPA leaders with 
some State Ministers is well 
known. If there isa split in the 
Congress, Sri Chalihia is likely to 
seek outside support and an 
understanding with the PDPA will 
then become necessary. 

December 8 





hate against adversaries whom 
they engagé in contest. And the 
contest is bitter; no quarter given, 
no quarter received. It becomes 
ever more obstinate and close- 
quarteréd as one is drawn nearer 
to them. 

One inhales in their company 
the adversary’s panting, deeply 
anguished gasps from an ever- 
decreasing distance, until hate 
begins ‘to change, to be trans- 
formed into pity, and without 
one’s knowledge the grappling 


turns into an embrace. Never 
in my life had I felt so tangibly 
and with such astonishment that 
hate, by passing 
through comprehension, mercy, 
and sympathy, can be transfor- 
med into love. The same could 
happen, I pondered, when ‘good’ 
wrestles with ‘evil’, when light 
confronts darkness! But could 
ag and most of all — should 
it 

The study of anarchism was 
the most ennobling experience 


successively - 


A MURDERER WITH A DIFFERENCE (Continued from page 26) 


forme but hardly enlightening. 
The Free Man in the Stateless 
society of their dreams appeared 
to me as irrational and chimerical 
as the Republic of Socrates, or 
the Superman of Nietzsche. The 
Free Man of Anarchists, like the 
Superman of Nietzsche, was no 
better than the Paradise of the 
Holy Books: just another mirage 
to deceive poor, unfortunate man 
and enable him to endure the 
miseries of life, as well as of death. 


(To be Continued) 
: / 











AGRICULTURAL MODERNIZATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE (Continued from Page 23) 


At the same time, the United Front Government 
is legitimately stymied by the difficulties of carrying 
out legel land reforms. In many instances, the 
Government has not even been able to take over 
above-ceiling land vested in the State due to court 
injunctions. Other land which should have vested in 
the Stase under the ceiling provisions, has been placed 
permanently out of reach by mala fide transfers. 

Accordingly, the Leftist parties are now convinced 
that legal remedies available to the State for gaining 
control over vested land or land that should have 
vested in Government, are useless. They, therefore, 
conclude that while it is illegal for landless workers 
to take forcible possession of such lands, it is not 
immoral. Undoubtedly, this attitude has contributed 
to the seizure. of some 30,000 to 35,000 acres of land 
over the last few months? by labourers who have 
long known which land in the village was being 
retained under mala fide transfers or through use of 
court injunctions. 

However spectacular these incidents have been, 
the total area of land ultimately involved, that is, land 
that has vested; or should have vested in Govern- 
ment under ceiling laws, except for mala fide trans- 
fers, amounts to only four per cent to five per cent of 
the total cultivated area. Actually, even if all such 
land were vested in landless labourers through 
seizures or other illegal means, the net effect would 
still amount to a little more than a symbolic 
gesture towards a solution to the land problem facing 
West Bengal. 


SEstimate provided by the Land and Land Revenue 


Department, Government of West Bengal, Culcutta, 
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owners portion of the crop; 


In fact, at present, the major political issue in the 
State concerns the future of the sharecroppers. As 
long as landlords refuse to have the names of 
sharecroppers entered in village records, there is no 
legal protection available to them as the actual 
cultivators of the land. Inevitably, radical elements 
who want to strengthen their popular support have 
begun encouraging sharecroppers to withhold the 
and/or to refuse to 
divide the crop on the landowners threshing floor. 
Violent confrontation between landowners and share- 
croppers have already occured in several parts of West 
Bengal.” 

On balance, the impression in the field is that 
sharecroppers have suffered most as a result of these 
tactics, with landowners becoming more determined 
than ever ‘to use forcible means of eviction in order 
to protect their property rights. In thé process, 
the sharecroppers are becoming more embittered and 
radicalized; and probably more corivinced than ever 
of the Marxists’ political propaganda that fundamen- 
tal social change can only be accomplished by the 
complete overturn of the existing property system. 

In any case, whether or not the Marxists are 
sincere in advancing these arguments, it seems inevita- 
ble that in order to. maintain their popular support, 
they will be increasingly forced into a direct attack on 
the propertied classes—if for no other reason than the 
recalcitrance of landowners to obey the existing 
legally enacted land reform laws. 


i ne Fe ee 
7See the Statesman, July 29, 1969, fora report of one of . 


the latest serious instances. 
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Case History 


of Nehru Era 


ECONOMIC PLANNING AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION, 


Sachin Chaudhuri; 
Bombay; pp. 176; 


HERE is no dearth of economic 
journals and writers laying 
claims: to expertise and 

analytical skill, but few possess 
the intellectual .maturity, insight 
into the problems, and honesty of 
the purpose as Sachin Chaudhuri 
did. 

His journals were always a 
forum for serious debates and 
discussions on various aspects of 
our life. Social scientists, parti- 
cularly the young ones, received 
encouragement and space from 
him to present their own analysis 
and understanding of the prob- 
lems. and critically ` review the 
efforts made to solve them. 

‘Though technically his were 
the “journals of opinion”, they 
could successfully compete with 
any research journal. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he “set 
the. tone of much of the economic 
thinking in the country during 


_ the first decade and a half of 


planning’? and there emerged “a 
gifted group of young Indian 
economists” --to “whose nurturing 
to intellectual maturity” he and 
his journals contributed the 
most. ` : > 


Systematic Commentary 


The present volume is a 
selection of writings of Sachin 
Chaudhuri, which appeared 
mostly as editorials. These, 
chronologically speaking, are a 
systematic commentary on the 
progress of planning in the 
country. They tell the story of 
planning—from its beginning and 
end with the “completion” | of 


_ the Third Five Year Plan. 


- In India we have never been 


clear in our approach, nor do 


we boldly put forward our views 


with precision and clarity. Senti- 
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ments, emotions, „sermons with- 
out any relevance, are put forth 
even in the important state docu- 
ments, resulting in confusion 
leading to non-implementation. 
The Indian Constitution is the 
best example of this, 

The First Plan was also a 
victim of this evil. What was 
expected was correct picture of 
the economy supported by data, 
scientifically collected and pre- 
sented in an unequivocal language. 
But what we found was, accord- 
ing to Chaudhuri, “mass of facts, 
opinion, guesses and guesstimates, 
littered with all sorts of irrelevant 
matter that have little to do with 
defining the objectives of planning 
and setting out priorities for 
achieving them.” 

He had suggested that “‘since 
one cannot cover everything 
„under the sun, why not draw a 
line somewhere and stick to it 
manfully? As planning is a 
continuous process, it is not 
humanly possible to foresee 
everything that is going ‘to 
happen....” But ‘nobody listened 
to him and we witnessed the 
same practice ‘continued every 
time when the Plan was pub- 
lished. Chaudhuri had also 
warned that “what is required 
is not so much an open mind, 
but an understanding mind”. 


Vacillations Condemned 


The success of the Plan re- 
quired, along with the clarity of 
goals,- a determination and an 
uncompromising stand which 
the Indian ruling class, because 
of its very character, did not 
possess. There was no strong 

^` Left movement either to force it 
away from. compromise with 
vested interests. Whenever there 


` phasised 


was any going back on the 


questions . of vital policies, 
- Chaudhuri attacked strongly 
with boldness. 


Take the case of land reforms. 
Nehru was one of the few 
Congress leaders who had em- 
the importance of 
thorough-going land reforms, so 
that actual cultivators got the 
land and all mere rent-receiving 
elements were eliminated, But 
when the same Nehru, under the 
pressures of vested interests, 
started vacillating, Chaudhuri 
condemned his stand. 


In May 1954, he wrote that 
Nehru’s speech in the CPP, that 
there was to be no change in the 
basic rural relationships, was in 
essence a surrender to the vested 
interests, and he warned: “If 
land is denied to the tillers, on 
whom will the resentment fall?” 
That was the time when impe- 
tialist pressures were mounting 
to make the country change the 
Plan priorities. 

The statement of Nehru was 
an indication of weakness. He 
wrote, “Its occasion is as signi- 
ficant as its timing is ill-chosen. 
This is a moment when India 
may have to stand squarely on 
her own feet pace Nixon, Know- 
land, Bridges, etal. This is the 
time to rally the greatest sup- 
port. ...” 

He did not believe that the 
promises of the Congress could 
not be implemented. But the 
Government ignored his wise 
counsel that “on the possibility 
of effecting a radical change in 
that alignment hangs the hope 
of releasing ~ enthusiasm and 
winning the active co-operation 
of our rural population. The 
nation can be electrified if the 
tangled roots: of ownership by 
which a minority of the privileged 
hold the rest in its grip can be 
cut, and the basis of village 
society thus radically altered. 
That would be the beginning of 
genuine ` democracy in this 
country. ...° And the country 
had to go to other nations with 
the begging bowl for food. 

This “vacillation and reluc- 
tance to come to grips with 
concrete problems? emboldened 
the enemies of planning, and 
under their pressure the Govern- 
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ment had to allow concessions 
in vital matters of policy. 

Chaudhuri wrote in 1958, 
when the Second Plan was facing 
rough weather: “If the Pian 
has gone awry, it is because the 
Government has failed to control 
the private sector to the extent 
that was necessary, thereby des- 
troying the balancë between the 
private and. public sectors which 
was one of the objectives of the 
Plan.” He pointed out that it 
was not the quantum of invest- 
ment or output which was really 
important, the most important 
thing was “the pattern of invest- 
ment, employment and distribu- 
tion of income.” 

The culmination was in 1966 
when the question of having 
another plan—the Fourth Plan— 
came up. The failure of the 
Government policies had resulted 
in Jarge increase in prices and 
shortage of essential articles of 
consumption. A demand was 
raised by the vested interests to 
stop the planned development of 
to have at the most a smaller 
plan. To build the pressure, 
the source of every economic ill 
was traced to planning. 

Chaudhuri wrote: “A Plan 
recess and concentration on 
agriculture and machine-building 
now hold the field. A defeatism, 
the like of which the country 
has not known in the last fifteen 
years of economic vicissitudes, 
has seized the top leaders.” He 
‘cautioned the people: “There 
seems to be a conspiracy in the 
air for scuttling the Plan and for 
frustrating the fifteen years of 
developmental effort pursued with 
‘perseverance, if not always with 
persistence, vigour and energy.” 

The pressures from the IMF 
and the World Bank to make 
the Government devalue the 
currency had been started, and 
there were threats that generous 
aid could not be available if the 
country declined to abide by 
their dictates regarding devalua- 
tion and a pause in planning. As 

` all know, the country surrendered 
on both the counts and what 
‘Chaudhury had said came true. 
He had called upon the leaders 
“not to run away ... or to give 
up in despair but to face it coolly 
with firm determination”. 
He had assured them 
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that 


“nothing has happened to cali 
seriously into question the basic 
structure of the Plans”. It was 
highly undesirable to give up 
the objective of self-reliant 
growth. According to him, for 
“a people sunk in abject pove- 
rty...only succour lies not in easy 
short-cuts but changing the econo- 
mic and social structuré that 
condemns them to poverty”. 


Only Succour 


On the shortage of foreign 
exchange, he said that it was no 
cause for despair and it did not 
prove that the programme of 
import substitution and the idea 
of self-reliant growth were bad, 
but their failure was due to 
“half-hearted, slack and halting” 
execution, particularly in the 
case of heavy industries and 
heavy electricals. He exhorted 
the leadership to gird up its Joins 
and face the situation. 

With the beginning of plann- 
ing, the people witnessed a pecu- 
liar tendency as regards the so- 
called foreign experts. A foreig- 


ner was thought to be an expert . 


by birth. This was invariably 
‘the case with Westerners, parti- 
cularly the Americans. When 
the Government invited a team 
of the so-called experts from the 
Ford Foundation to advise about 
the organisation of small indus- 
tries, he lashed out at the decision. 
He pointed out that the team 
did not even know what a small- 
scale industry meant in India 
and it was ignorant of the pro- 
blems, of organisation. Yet, it 
was invited merely to shift res- 
ponsibility and postpone deci- 
sion. Chaudhuri told us that 
“it is for us to understand our 
own requirements and limitations 
and evolye, organisations and 
methods suited to local condi- 
tions”. He warned that “too 
much leaning on foreign advice 
deprives us of self-reliance and 
initiative”. 

The result of ignoring this 
advice is that today even in the 
formulation and execution of 
developmevt programmes of a 
university, it is the so-called 
foreign experts that have the 
major say. 

He never spared the humbugs 
promoted in the name of Gan- 
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dhi, ignoring the demands 
of the time. As regards the 
cottage industries, he tried to 
bring home the point that “no 
nation that ignores productivity 
can hope to pull itself up by its 
boot-straps. Socialism is not 
wool-gathering; it is a serious 
business”. 

Sachin Chaudhuri came out 
sharply against any Government 
decision which he thought was 
wrong. -- He was a great defender 
of democratic rights and free 
exchange of views. When, just 
after the Chinese invasion, the 
issue of the Monthly 
Review was banned in India 
because it thought China was in 
the right as regards the dispute, 
Chaudhuri did not change his 
stand. 7 
His editorial of June 1963 
said: “It is not only our borders 
that we are to defend. The” 
borders are merely a physical 
frame within which the people 
have inherited and built up some- 
thing which they want to safe- 
guard and preserve. It is the 
values they hold dear which 
people defend with their lives...” 
And these included freedom of 
speech and the quest for truth 
unhampered by authority. 

His editorials on Gandhi and 
Nehru after their death will be read 
again and again because of their 
freshness in approach and lan- 
guage. What he wrote on the 
first death anniversary of Gandhi 
should be recalled in this year 
of the centenary of his birth. 

He wrote: “Having last re- 
liance on ourselves, we are’ drif- 
ting along a path is not of our 
choosing and are coming to rely 
more and more on such help as 
we can get from other who will 
give it to us only ata price. The 
self-respect of the loin cloth we 
have bartered away for sump- 
tuous apartments and imposing 
embassies in foreign capitals. We 
are running after the discarded 
clothes of the West to hide our 
shame, instead of relying upon 
our own strength as the Master 
had wanted us to.” 

This valuable selection is 
indispensable to known the social, 
economic and political issues 
cropping up during the Nehru era. 


Girish Mishra 
` MAINSTREAM 
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THE PREMIER EXPORT HOUSE OF INDIA 


(Recognised by the Union Government) 


TOTAL EXPORT FOR 1968 
OVER 


Rs. 10,00,00,000.00 


(Rupees Ten Crores) 


Our Export Record 


Years 1959 and 1960 21.98 Million Rupees 
Years 1961 and 1962 46.7 | 

Years 1963 and 1964 78.58 P 

Years 1965 and 1966 135.81 + 

Years 1967 and 1968 183.11 


Commodities we have Exported 


Antiques, Basketware, Brassware, Bone Artware, Books and other printed Martor, 
Bed Sheets, Canned Food Products, Cardamoms, Carpets, Cashew Nuts, Chemicals. 
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Woollen Knitwear. 


Enquiries about any exportable item are Invited 


Countries we have Exported to 


Australia, Austria, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German 

Democratic Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, Hungary, 

Italy, Japan, Jordan, Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, Rumania, 
Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


Enquiries from any country In the world are welcome 


Nava Bharat Enterprises (Pvt.) Ltd. 
28, Ring Road, New Delhi-24, Indla. 
Phones : 625840, 625841, 626059. Grams : Naventer. Telex 497. 
Other Offices ; (with respective Telex Nos.) 


Bombay . Bangalore . Calcutta . Cochin . Hyderabad . Madras 
(2498) (364) (608) (217) (268) (563) 
Guntur . Moradabad . Saharanpur . Agra 


Telegrams All Offices : (NAVENTER) 
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India And Vietnam 


We even American public opinion is shocked 
at the barbarities perpetrated by the US 

Government in Vietnam and while the whole 
world watches with unconcealed admiration and 
sympathy the heroic struggle of the people of that 
country to liberate their motherland from the yoke 
of the most powerful imperialism in the modern age, 
it is amazing that there should be individuals in this 
country with its proud anti-imperialist record to 
criticize the visit of a delegation on behalf of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam. 

Clearly American agents in India are even more 
loyal to the White House than large numbers of 
people in the United States itself: they have adopted 
as their own the puppet government in Saigon which 
the Americans are finding an embarrassing burden and 
an obstacle to an honourable settlment in Vietnam 
which will enable the people of that country to live 
as free men. 

These individuals, some of whom are not ashamed 
to describe themselves as Congressmen, appear to 
have forgotten the fact that India and the Congress 
in the past have always stood by peoples struggling 
for liberation from the imperialist yoke: this affinity 
with the enslaved and exploited peoples of the worid 
was a natural corollary to our own long struggle to 
free ourselves and shape our own destiny without 
interference from any quarter. They perhaps do 
not remember that Jawaharlal Nehru went to Spain 
to express solidarity with the freedom fighters there; 
nor that our struggle provided the inspiration to a 
whole series of freedom fights across the world, 
mainly in Africa and Asia. These individuals have 
in the years of freedom established links with the 
imperialist- West which has rendered them unmind- 
ful of the basic values of humanity, and today they 
brazenly project themselves as spokesmen of aggres- 
sion against a small nation by one of the two 
biggest. 

External Affairs Minister Dinesh Singh rightly 
told the Consultative Committee of MPs attached to 
his Ministry that the heroism of the people of South 
Vietnam was such as to evoke unqualified admiration 
and that the political reality was that the Provisional 
Government controlled a big chunk of the territory 
of South Vietnam. These facts have always been 
obvious to everyone in this country except those 
blinded by their unhealthy and questionable affinity 
with the West, particularly the United States. 

Those who ask impertinent questions about the 
visit of the PRG delegation should remind themselves 
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of the popular reaction to the current visit of Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan: those who describe the PRG 
team’s visit having been allowed as “interference” 
with the internal affairs of South Vietnam no doubt 
realize that Badshah Khan’s visit too is being 
described by enemies of India in the same terms. 
The basic, question is whether we are friendly towards 
the struggling people of Vietnam or not: so far as 
the common people of India are concerned, the 
answer is plain and simple. They are solidly with 
all peoples who are fighting against heavy odds for 
establishing their own identity and shaping their own 
destiny without interference. 

So far as public opinion in this country is 
concerned, it is not enough merely to receive the 
PRG delegation and take it round. The PRG is the 
popular and lawful Government of South Vietnam, 
even though the Saigon regime backed by American 
arms and troops is still clinging on to part of the 
South Vietnamese territory and assisting in the large- 
scale butchery going on against the common people 
of that country. India’s anti-imperialist bona fides 
will not be tested by sweet statements: it will be 
tested by her capacity to recognize what Sri Dinesh 
Singh termed the “reality”. This means that the 
Government of India should forthwith recognize 
the PRG of South Vietnam and carry out the 
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assurance that status of representation in North 
Vietnam will be raised to embassy level. Not to do 
so will be to acknowledge that the leaders of this 
great country are willing to subordinate India’s 
honour and position in the world to the require- 
ments of American imperialism in Asia. The people 
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attitude. 


basis, 


of India will not tolerate such a servile and cowardly 


The Vietnamese people are our friends, not their 
oppressors: let this basic fact be recognized by our 
Government forthwith, and action taken on that 


He Who Rides the Tiger 


HE competition in image- 
T building marks the prepara- 

tions of the two rival 
Congresses for their respective 
jamboorees at Ahmedabad and 
Bombay. 

The significant point to note 
about this competition is that 
the criticism of the two Congres- 
ses about each other seems to be 
more valid than the claims of 
the respective sides. Smt 
Gandhi’s camp has been consis- 
tently dubbing the Syndicate as 
the coterie of the status-quo 
bosses, and toa large measure 
this has gone down in the masses. 
On the other hand, the Syndi- 
cate’s attack, particularly Sri 
Kamaraj’s, on the weak spots in 
the Smt Gandhi’s camp is also 
having a sizable impact on, 
public opinion. a 

Sri Subramaniam’s coining of 
the slogan for Bombay—“Quit 
Poverty’ —has proved to be fatu- 
ous and has certainly not stirred 
the nation. Similarly, the Syndi- 
cate’s radical posture with regard 
to issues like the abolition of 
Privy Purse, is having very little 
effect in terms of image-building 
on the masses. 

An objective assessment of 
the strength and influence of the 
two camps sharply brings out the 
complex nature of the present 
Congress split. Although the 
battle started, in the main, with 
disputes over policies, the style 
of functioning of the two Con- 
gresses weakens the case for 
demarcating them on political-or 
ideological grounds. 
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When the bank nationalisa- 
tion was announced together with 
the removal of Sti Morarji Desai 
from the control over Finance, 
there was a virtual upsurge in the 
country that radicalism had again 
forced itself into Congress politics 
under Smt Gandhi. The unusual 
acclaim that she received wher- 
ever she went was the measure of 
popular expectations from her 
leadership. And there was no 
question that if she at that 
moment had chosen to get a fresh 
mandate from the electorate, 
she could have swept the poll 
even without a well-knit party 


organisation. 
However, the manner in which 
the forces ranged themselves 


against each other from State to 
State has brought out a very 
different picture today. It is true 
that the Delhi AICC registered 
her triumph in having been able 
to mobilise the majority of the 
AICC members to her side while 
in the Congress Parliamentary 
Party she could isolate the Syndi- 
cate followers to the extent of 
their being reduced to a minority 
of 62. At the same time, the posi- 
tion, taking the country as a 
whole requires a more careful 
scrutiny. Apart from the fact 
that the Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittees are split in many cases, 
and the Syndicate support is not 
inconsiderable in the Party orga- 
nisation as a whole, the point to 
note is that in the popular esteem 
it is difficult today to take a 
simplified view that Smt Gandhi’s 
Congress stands for the down- 


trodden in every corner of the 
country, while the Syndicate 
Congress looks after the rich 
vested interests. 

In terms of political assess- 
ment, there is no doubt that 
Smt Gandhi has the advantage 
of having the support of the 
forces of the Left and the Jana 
Sangh and the Swatantra have 
come to be regarded as natural 
allies of the Syndicate Congress. 
In between, the SSP is playing— 
at least a good section of its 
leadership—the role of political 
buffoons, discrediting the role 
of the socialists and confusing 
the section of the masses over 
which it has following. 

However, in the campaign 
that has been going on by the 
two sides, the -Syndicate seems 
to bank recklessly on one ad- 
vantage. Bereft of the responsi- 
bility of power, it has become 
quite uninhibited in making tall 
promises and posing as the 
champion of the have-nots. In 
this respect Sri Kamaraj is play- 
ing a crucial role. In his home 
State of Tamilnadu there is no 
doubt that he can effectively 
claim to be on the side of the 
common man, and also cash in 
on popular discontent, having 
no obligation towards the ruling 
DMK Ministry, a position which 
his opponents cannot take up in 
view of the DMK’s positive 
relations with Smt Gandhi’s 
Government. Unpurturbed by 
any consideration or scruples, the 
Syndicate campatgners, on the 
other hand, have also been found 
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to be propagating before middle- 
peasant audiences—as reported 
from Bihar, for instance—that 
Smt Gandhi’s supporters are 
bent on seizing all land from 
kisans. 

In the country as a whole, 
one of the convenient propa- 
ganda weapons in the hands 
of the Syndicate is the fact that 
Smt Gandhi’s Congress has a 


' Jarger number of princes on its 


side—in the Lok Sabha as many 
as nine, while the Syndicate 
claims the allegiance of only two. 
There is no doubt a grain of 
truth in the Syndicate’s allega- 
tion that because of the pressure 
of the princes in Smt Gandhi’s 
camp, the Government.is finding 
it difficult to come out sharply 
in fayour of the abolition of 
Privy Purses, here and now. 

The defection of Fatehsinh 
Rao Gaekwad from Smt Gandhi’s 
side to the Syndicate in Gujarat 
has had mixed reactions: on one 
hand, it has silenced the initial 
Syndicate propaganda that in 
Gujarat the Indira radicalism is 
being headed by a full-fledged 
Maharaja: on the other hand, 
it has shown up the weakness 
in the strategy of the top opera- 
tors in Smt Gandhi’s camp of 
ganging up with all and sundry, 
even the most unreliable elements, 
without bothering to find out the 
impact of such steps on the 
opinion of the masses. There is 
a lot of support in a large section 
in Smt Gandhi’s camp for Sri 
Mohan Dharia’s demand that 
Raja Bhanu Prakash Singh of 
Narasingarh should quit the 
Government. 

The way the princes have been 
handled is not really an isolated 
instance of opportunism in the 


- anti-Syndicate camp. There are 


quite a few other instances in 
which elements of dubious stand- 
ing are being allowed to sway 
decisions in Smt Gandhi’s camp. 
In fact this is more of a motley 
crowd than the Syndicate circus. 
The advantage of the Syndicate is 
that it can take any position just 
to harass the Government and 
find fault with it. At times, with 
supreme contempt for.principles, is 
is going to take more and more 
of a radical posture on issues 
which does not involve any res- 
ponsibility. The manner in which 
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Sri C.B. Gupta has been 


cultivating the SSP leadership in” 


UP is acase in point; and an 
offshoot of that is to be seen in 
the election for Rajya Sabha 
Vice-Chairman in which Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh has suddenly found 
virtues in the Socialist Sri Gaure 
Murahari’s candidature. This 
posture definitely is likely to pay 
dividends in many backward 
areas of the country where politi- 
cal Gonsciousness it still at a low 
level. - 
On the other hand, the diffi- 
culty of Smt Gandhis camp 
is not merely that it happens to 
be incharge of the Government 
at the Centre. In its bid for 
allies it is in danger of compro- 
mising its political position, and 
in the bargain, may very much 
damage its own mass popularity. 

In this context, the situation 
in UP provides a significant 
pointer, There is no doubt that 
it is only in alliance with Sri 
Charan Singh that Smt Gandhi’s 
Congress can oust Sri C. B. Gupta 
from power, and it is also true 


_that between the two personali- 


ties, Sri Charan Singh in the 
public eye emerges as less corrupt 
than Sri C. B. Gupta. At the 
same time, an alliance with Sri 
Charan Singh means the streng- 
thening of the Kulak domination 
all over the State. The experience 
of Western UP in recent months 
clearly shows that the emergence 
of the rich peasant hegemony in 
politics, as personified by Sri 
Charan Singh’s BKD, has led to 
serious tension in the countryside 
with the renewed offensive against 
landless Harijans. If Smt Gandhi’s 
Congress is forced to an alliance 
with Sri Charan Singh, it would 
mean not only the freezing of all 
agrarian measures in defence of the 
interest of poor peasants and agri- 
cultural labourers but a very 
serious undermining of its popu- 
larity in terms of securing the 
vote of the village poor. Similarly, 
the Talukdars in UP are not 
all on the side of the Syndicate, a 
good section of it are to be count- 
ed among Smt Gandhi’s own 
supporters, and there is no boubt 
that they will try to exercise their 
veto against any move for a radi- 
cal agrarian policy. 


The far-reaching social and 


political implications of the 


Congress split therefore are yet to 
be fully grasped by men who cont- 
rol the levers of authority in Smt 
Gandhis camp. Sri Subrama- 
niam’s talk of a Left-of-Centre 
stand or Sri Nanda’s vision of a 
middle-of-the-road socialist party 
will carry no conviction with the 
masses unless it is backed by 
firm stand on concrete issues of 
policy. The time for platitudes 
alone helping to build a popular 
image is long past: because, 
mass consciousness has reached a 
point where the talk of socialism 
alone is dismissed as mere prattle, 
and its vote-catching efficacy has 
badly gone down. 

In the conditions of India 
today, a political party is likely 
to make a definite headway, if it 
has been able to win the confi- 
dence of the rural poor: despite 
the country’s industrial advance, 
it is the rural public opinion that 
determines its politics even today. 
Of the four crucial spheres where 
economic reforms are being envi- 
siged by the policy-planners in 
the Indira camp—curb on urban 
property, expansion of employ- 
ment potential, abolition of the 
Privy Purse, and urgent land re- 
forms—the one that is going to pro- 
mise a lot of good to the greatest 
number is in the field of land 
reforms. It isin this sector that 
the forward-looking policy posture 
of Smt Gandhi’s Congress will 
face real test. In fact, land 
reforms today, particularly in the 
background of the growing 
rumblings in the countryside, 
holds the key to political stability 
and this providcs the real touch- 


‘stone by which the quality of 


Smt Gandhi’s Congress will be 
judged. 

On this score, the indications 
so far are that Smt Gandhi will 
come up against formidable re- 
sistance inside her own camp 
itself. During the recent con- 
ference of the Chief Ministers 
to discuss urgent land reforms, 
it is significant that the most 
obdurate stand was taken by 
Sri Brahmananda Reddy, one of 
the pillars of the Indira camp. 
In fact, Sri Reddy’s opposition 
to any measure of relief for the 
poorer section of peasantry and 
agricultural labourers, has under- 
lined not only the Kulak economy 
of the Andhra countryside but 
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the Kulak ideology- of the Pra- 
desh Congress leadership, no 
` matter how fervently it may talk 
of socialism. Sri Charan Singh 
is thus no solitary exception: 
most of the Congress Chief 
Ministers are today under the 
direct pressure of the powerful 
rich-peasant lobby. In fact, the 
Government’s inability so far to 


take over trading in . foodgrains ` 


is due to the resistance of this 
new rich in the countryside; and 
it is’ this class, again, which 
stubbornly scuttles all move for 
an agricultural income-tax. 

The Congress tradition has 
been to rely on the rich peasant 
as its political base in the country- 
side. During the last two deca- 
des since Independence, it is this 


‘class which has strengthened 
‘itself in the rural sector. The 
Nagpur Congress resolution on 


rural cooperatives became a dead 


letter, thanks to the rich peasant 
veto. (Incidentally, it was Sri 
Charan Singh who had spear- 
headed the attack on the resolu- 
tion on cooperative farming at 
the Nagpur Congress itself.) 

Even in regions where the 
cooperative movement has made 
significant advance as in Maha- 
rashtra, the danger of rural co- 
operatives themselves falling into 
the grip of the rich peasant has 
become real. Since the adop- 
tion of Sri Subramaniam’s much- 
boosted new agricultural strategy, 
the rise in agricultural produc- 


tion has mostly benefited the rich 


peasant and has widened the 
gap of social disparity, thereby 


heightening tension and unrest. 


among the rural poor. i 

To combat this new invasion 
of powerful capitalist fármer is 
not going to be an easy task for 
Smt Gandhi’s Congress. Because 


in the true Congress ‘style, the. 


rich farmer is entrenched in this 
Congress as much as it is in the 
Syndicate Congress. At the 
same time,.the massive popular 


‘Western appreciation for 


support that Smt Gandhi has 
aroused wherever in the country- 
sidé she has gone to address the 
people, is a measure of the expec- 
tations that her promise of a 
better deal for the .poor has 
aroused among the rural have- 
nots. 

The dilemma that faces Smt 
Gandhi’s camp is thus going to 
be not very easy to solve. If it 
has to demarcate itself from the 
Syndicate Congress in the eyes of 
the most numerous sections of 
Indian voters, it cannot afford to 
sleep over this question; _ while, 
if it chooses to touch the rich 
peasant, it should be prepared. to 
face resistance from inside its 
own camp, although in terms of 
political support and stability, it 
no doubt stands to gain tremen- 
dously if it is prepared to cham- 
pion .the cause of the down- 
trodden in the countryside. : 

It is significant in this context 
that the general Western expec- 
tations from Smt Gandhi’s present 
political stance is that, despite a 
phase of temporary uncertainty, it 
is likely to settle down within 
“the respectablé “framework of 
traditional social-democracy: the 
Left orientation, according to 
Western calculations, cannot go 
too far in the case of Smt 
Gandhi’s Congress. 
out reason the accolade in a well- 
known US weekly (with Smt 
Gandhi as the cover story) has 
gone to Sri Subramaniam, adver- 
tised as the genius behind India’s 
green revolution. It is under- 
standable ‘that there should be 
the 
politics of Sri Subramaniam’s 
green revolution. 

What is missed in this Western 
calculation is that in the present 
phase of mass awakening in this 
country, it is difficult for any 
political party to stabilise itself 
on a permanent basis unless it 
can win over the masses in the 
countryside, and this can no 


Not with- ` 


-longer be done by egies the 


question of land reforms. 
Recently, at one of the 
sessions of an informal consulta- 
tive committee of MPs, Sri 
Chavan had to face the critics of 
the Right, why the Naxalbari- 
type unrest had been growing 
from year to year.” The Home 
Ministry’s ` own assessment of 
what it calls agitations in the 
peasantry in the last three 
years, reveals that out of 
a total of 83 such agitations, 
as’ many as 80 were led by 
Communists of different variety 
(CPI 40, CPM 33. and Extremists 
7). -Apart from the fact that this 
is an indicator. of the main source 
of Communist movement’s politi- 
cal strength— despite all its short- 
comings—it is a barometer of the 
social. unrest that has been brew- 
ing in the countryside. If Smt 


` Gandhi’s’ Congress has to find 


its feet in the village, it cannot ` 
afford to go the traditional way 
of relying on the rich peasant 
support alone: it has to break 
new grounds, and hence comes 
the political’ urgency of land 
reforms. f : 

It is precisely on this point 
that the Congress Left has to 
fight the real battle inside Smt 
Gandhi’s Congress. The panel on. 
economic policy may have many 
attractive items in its report, but 
the key item is the question of 
land reforms, if Smt Gandhi has 
to stabilise her expanding politi- 
cal. base. Once this.is grasped, 
it will not be difficult to debunk 
the radical demagogy of the 
Syndicate. To achieve this, 
however, will require Herculean 
efforts on the part of the Con- 
gress Left. WHereis its test and 
here too is its historic oppor- 
tunity. 

This indeed is like riding a 
tiger, ‘but if it succeeds, the tiger 
can be won over. 

i N.C. 
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Indian Political System 


K. P. KARUNAKARAN 


N many respects the Indian 
{ political experiment is unique. 
Very few of the Asian and 


“African countries which became 


free after the Second World War 
had enjoyed the same degree of 
political stability which India had 
enjoyed. And, thus, stability 
_was achieved within the system of 
parliamentary democracy which, 
again, was not a common charac- 
teristic of the Asian and African 
‘countries. 

Free India opted for a 
.parliamentary system of the British 
type. But it was not, and is not 
being, worked out on the basis 
of the conventions developed in 
Great Britain and accepted to 
some extent in almost all the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Important Feature 


The Indian Communist move- 
‘ment is also unique. New chap- 
ters in the histories of parliament- 
‘ary democracy and Communism 
were opened when a Communist 
Party came to power in Kerala 
in 1957.. Although it cannot be 
said that Communism and parlia- 
mentary democracy have come to 
terms in India, the encounter 
between them has taken a unique 
shape in India, and this is another 
important feature of Indian politi- 
cal system. 

Its another distinguishing fea- 
ture is the existence of political 
parties like the Jana Sangh, the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK), the Akalis, the Bharatiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD) and the Mus- 
lim League. Regionalism, reli- 
gious, caste and ` linguistic loyal- 
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ties are the major sources of 
strength of some of these parties. 
Some of them are apparently cre- 
ating disunity inside the country 
and atone stage it was feared 
that they would even create politi- 
cal chaos which would ultimately 
lead tothe disintegration of the 
Indian state. 


Such fears and pessimistic 


‘forecasts are no more there. Now, 


on the part of these political ele- 
ments, there is an acceptance of 
the fundamental basis of the 
Indian political system, and their 
representatives have expressed a 
desire to play the game of politics 
according tothe rules envisaged 
by that system. 

This was not the situation in 
1947 and the years immediately 
followmg the achievement of in- 
dependence by the country, In 
1947 and in the first part of 1948, 
the Hindu communalists refused 
to accept the partition of the 
Indian sub-continent into the two 
states of India and Pakistan and 
they frankly stated that they 
would not accept a constitution 
based onthe acceptance of that 
partition and on the view that the 
state should be secular. 


Militant Hinduism 
The Hindu Mahasabha and 


. the RSS were the organisational 


expression of this Hindu com- 
munalism. Until Gandhi met his 


“martyrdom at the hand of a fana- 


tical Hindu, this was the view of 
the Hindu communalists. Imme- 
diately after his death, they re- 
treated to the background. 

Later, and particularly in the 
1960, the Jana Sangh, which is 
to some extent the organisational 
and political expression of mili- 
tant Hinduism today, emerged as 


a major force in Indian politics. 
But there were some differences 
between the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Jana Sangh The latter 
was supported by many people 
who were less communal and 


more secular—if there can be 
differences in degree in these 
orientations —than the Hindu 
Mahasabhites. 


The Indian political situation 
itself has changed by the 1960s, 
and it was no more possible for 
a sectarian Hindu commural 
party to function effectively in the 
Indian poltical framework. After 
the 1967 General Elections and 
the mid-term elections of 1969, 
it was still less possible for such 
a party to be effective. The Jana 
Sangh has to some extent res- 
ponded to the new situation in a 
realistic manner and, at least as 
far as a significant section among 
their members is concerned, there 
is an increasing tendency to 
do so. 


Most Important 


What is most important is that 
the Jana Sangh has accepted the 
Indian constitution and its main 
political activities are participation 
in the elections and in the elected 
legislatures of the country. In 
some States it has participated 
in the coalition governments in 
which other parties were also 
members. Some of these parties 
were frankly anti-communal and 
secular in their outlook. 

These developments have 
given a stability to the Indian 
political system because it is no 
more challenged by the extremists 
in the Right wing. 

There is a cautious acceptance 
of Indian constitution and parlia- 
mentary democracy by the Com- 
munists too. There is, thus, no 
serious challenge to the system 
from the Left also. The united 
Communist Party in 1948 advo- 
cated a violent revolution and 
followed a policy based on this 
concept during 1948-1950. Gradu- 
ally its leaders realised the 
bankruptcy of such a policy and 
radically changed its line. 

Before 1960, they accepted 
the relevance of parliamentary 
democracy to India and revised 
their policies on the basis of that 
realisation. There is no radical 
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change from’ this line by any of 
the two major Communist Parties, 
other splinter groups do not count 
now. 

It is true that unlike the 
Jtalian and some other West 
European Communists, the Indian 
Communists have not so far 
clearly formulated new theories 
based on peaceful transitions, 
structural reforms and other such 
matters. 

One can even say that at least 
some of the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party (Marxist) have even 
now displayed their loyalty to 
obsolete ideologies and dogmas. 
But in the field of practical politics 
they have been very realistic. 
They have fully given up their 
adventurist programmes based 
on violence. Some of their main 
political activities are also connec- 
ted with parliamentary life. Of 
course, they try to reinforce them 
by actions which are not parlia- 
mentary actions such as strikes, 
big processions and other public 
demonstrations, 


Basic Approach 


But their basic approach in 
politics is not disturbing to 
the existing political structure of 
the country. And this is another 
factor in favour of political stab- 
ility in the country. ; 

The fact of the matter is this: 
although India is not a highly 
stabilised political society like the 
advanced countries of the West, 
neither is it facing an explosive 
political situation like that of 
many Asian, African and Latin 
American countries. , 

This fact is now fully realised 
by the so-called extremists of the 
Right and tbe Left in India. 
There will, therefore, be no con- 
frontation between the advocates 
of two totalitarian systems in 
India in the near future and a 
tension arising from such an 
encounter. 

Many political commentators 
have observed that free India’s 
political stability can be attri- 
buted to the dominance of one 
party—the Congress—and the 
dominance over that party by one 
individual—Nehru. But Nehru’s 
exit did not create any political 
crisis in the country. Neither 
did the weakening of the Congress. 
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The General Elections of 1967 
created an entirely new situation 
when the Congress party was 
thrown out of power in many 
States. The recent split in the 
Congress has made the ruling 
party at New Delhi a minority 
party in Parliament. It is idle to 
deny that this has created fresh 
political problems. But there are 
no signs of the Indian political 
structure cracking up as a result 
of these developments. 


New Trend 


On the other hand, the weak- 
ening of the dominant party has 
brought to the forefront the genuine 
vitality of that structure. National- 
ism was the ideology of the Indian 
National Corigress—an adequate 
one for a political movement 
which was leading the nationalist 
struggle for freedom, and for a 
ruling party which was interested 
in defending and extending the 
freedom of a newly independent 
country. But it is no more 
adequate for the Indian National 
Congress of today. 

The two Congress of today— 
the two factions of the former 
Congress which have moved 
away from each other—may or 
may not succeed in their search 
for new ideologies. But one 
thing is clear; the search for 
new allies by each one of the 
Congress factions has reinforced 
a new trend in Indian politics 
—the trend for coalition govern- 
ments. 

Another factor in favour of 
coalition governments at the 
Centre is the existence of regional 
parties. The most striking cases 
are the Akalis of the Punjab and 
the DMK. of Madras. In these 
two States, the Congress .party 
was defeated at the polls not 
because its performance in regard 
to administration and economic 
growth was relatively bad, but 
because the Congress party was 
not reflecting the cultural, lin- 
guistic and religious aspirations 
of the people of the two States. 

The DMK in Madras and 
the Akalis in the Punjab could 
come to power because they 
could do so. They have very 
good social and political bases in 
their respective States. But 
they cannot, and they do 


not aspire to, emerge as all- 
India parties—parties which will 
cut across all the States or the 
major parts of India. They are 
frankly regional in character. 

The Communists, the Swa- 
tantra, SSP, the Jana Sangh 
and the two Congress parties 
will not admit that they are 
regional parties. But the fact 
remains that none of these parties 
have a following which cuts 
across all the States—or at least 
the majority of the States. 

The DMK once advocated 
that the region in which it was 
strong should secede from the 
rest of India. Now even that 
party does not say so. No other 
party has a programme of 
secession. 

This creates an entirely unique 
situation—a type of situation 
which was not usually faced by 
those who were : working parlia- 
mentary institutions of the 
British type. There is no system 
of one ruling party and one 
opposition party. Instead, “there 
is varying degrees of support and 
varying degrees of opposition to 
the ruling party or to the ruling 
coalition. 

This means that India is 
developing a new set of conven- 
tions. Many of the assumptions 
on which the sound working of 
British political system rests has 
no validity here. The Indian 
social traditions and the economic 
and other problems faced by the 
governments and various political 
parties in India have introduced 
many new features in the Indian 
political situation. India is thus 
undergoing a unique polical 
experiment. f 
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Stalin: A Plea for Revaluation 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


AS all the world celebrates 
with ardour the birth cente- 
. , nary of the peerless Lenin, 
it is well that we call up some of 
the great man’s generosity of 
spirit and give’ our mind fora 
while to the fact of December 21 
this year, p the ninetieth 
anniversary of Stalin’s irth. 
Whatever the blots on Sa 
historic escutcheon, it would be 
churlish to ignore that after 
Lenin’s death and over an extra- 
ordinarily critical period of time, 
Stalin was the foremost revolu- 
tionary political leader of the 
working class and world social- 
ism. There can be no shutting 
of one s$ eyes to the evils which 
under Stalin, marred to a certain 
extent a period of truly heroic 
achievement, but that achieve- 
ment is written indelibly with a 
sunbeam, as it were, in the 
scrolls of history, and Stalin’s 
share in the credit for it, while by 
“nO means as inflated as it once 
- used to be, cannot also, in truth 
In justice and in revolutionary 
reckoning, be spirited away. If 
with all bis ebullience, the princi- 
pal architect of so-called “de- 
Stalinisation”, N, s. Khrushchoy 
could say, ashe did once, tha; 
while fighting imperialism we 
are all Stalinists!” —one owes it 
to history not to Jet go of Stalin's 
ninetieth birth anniversary with- 
T thought for his life and 
Some idea of Lenin’s = 
mental generosity is seen pare 
fact that he did not hesitate to 
welcome Trotsky into the Bolshe- 
vik fold in July 1917 and to let 
him play an active and outstand- 
ing role during the early years 
after the Revolution under the 
guidance of the Party, even though 
in those years Trotsky was repea- 
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-and  unshakable 


tedly in conflict with Lenin over 
crucial issues. This, in spite of 
the fact that in 1913 Trotsky had 
written: “The whole structure of 
Leninism is built up on lies and 
distortions and contains the 
poisonous seeds of its own decay.” 
He had found, he wrote, the out- 
look of Lenin “evil-minded and 
morally repugnant” and fraught 
with “moral and theoretical 
decay” for the party. Lenin 
himself, in 1911, wrote of “Judas 
Trotsky” (this expression was 
not Stalin’s invention during the 
period of the “purge’’), described 


- “men like Trotsky with his inflat- 


ed phrases” as “the disease of 
our age”, found him ‘‘shameless 
and unprincipled” and a complete 
opportunist (cf R. P. Dutt, The 
Internationale; p. 184). There 
could be no stronger political 
condemnation in Communist 
phraseology, beside which the 
accusation against Stalin of pro- 
longed paranoia requires to be 
seen in historical proportion. 
Such accusation, again, in what- 
ever measure proved or otherwise, 
should also fit into the propor- 
tions of historical judgment. 

One might be told that since 
Trotsky’s name continues to be 
anathema in the Soviet Union, 
this reference has little relevance. 
It requires to be said, however, 
that while the Soviets must be 
left to their own ways of thinking 
in these matters, their friends are 
eager that in view of the maturity 
Strength of 
socialism, the practice, once justi- 
fiable, of virtually “‘un-person’’- 
ing disgraceful characters, need 
not continue any longer. Ina 
recent and important book, 
Marshal Zhukov’s Greatest Battles, 
one sees, for instance, that 
General Vlasov, once a bright 


young star in the Red Army who 
was a commander in the Battle of 
Moscow, later surrendered to the 
fascists and worked for them, 
expiating for it still later when he 


ized by the Red Army and 
ya cor is not 


ted for his crime, 
ne mentioned in Marshal 
Zhukov’s Narrative; one, might 
have thought it better if the 
traitor’s existence itself was not in 
that mariner wished away. Itis 
possible to understand the right- 
eous indignation behind such 
determination to have no truck 
whatsoever with the guiltiest men. 
But in the interests of history, onc 
solve not to be like the 


re ‘ 
Soren refusing naively, 
houch may be with some justi- 


i hear the name even of 
e ne child being spoken in 
his presence. History is not only, 
as Engels onc said, “a cruel 
goddess’, she is also a compli- 
ay cae cleat about certain 
hinge The Twentieth Congress 
of the CPSU is 4 landmark in the 


ialismm. None other 
advance of pon self-confident 


could so coura- 
ise, for all the world 


up for decades in 
of adoration © 
symbol of Soviet 
have been, on any Hu’ 
a “att difficult. In 
ing, excruciatingly aii tines 


itali cou l 
every capitalist ore which, 


stalin as the 
socialism, must 
human reckon- 


is dirty linen gal 

seabed together, oe 

engirdle the lobe y ny 

times over, but very Giserectiy 
T washed. The 


ey are never 
E liber: 
of many worthies hi 
urprising mass ol ne 
Pn Poruelty or connivance, ‘it £ 
When those who did a sane 
eye-lid before the o : ing 
of Hiroshima and NagasaXt ang 
even today condone the unsp 
able bestialities in Vietnam, K Si 
fess to find in Soviet an n 
post facto (which, accor ue 
capitalist ethics, need not $ 
been made) of deviations a 
Stalin’s time from socialist Pga y 
and distortion of socialist denue 
racy and infliction, 1n ee f 
the grimmest stress, of pei P 
avoidable suffering on many 
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people, examples of inhumanity 
that damn-socialism, it is enough 
indeed. to make a cat laugh. 
Quite apart from the Twentieth 
Congress elucidation of the idea 
of different paths towards socia- 
lism—an idea reinforced by post- 
Word-War developments and by 
no.means entirely new—its most 
memorable contribution has been 
exposure of the evils of a cult of 
personality and a harking back 
to the Leninist norms of socialist 
democracy and of equality and 
mutual respect in relations bet- 
ween socialist states. 

Our enemies have exploited 
it, however, by shouting from 
the housetops that Stalin, idol 
of Communists the world over, 
had not only, as it is but human, 
feet of clay, but was a fiend in 
human shape, one of those rare 
megalomaniacs who make mince- 
meat of the people, a man with 
neither intellectual eminence nor 
moral stature, who is to be 
bracketed with the Hitlers and 
Mussolinis whom history has 
consigned to the rubbish heap. 
They imply also that the Soviet 
people who for so long burnt 
incense before the ogre and in 
war gave their lives recklessly 
with his evil name on their lips, 
are a sub-human species whom 
only the light of “Western democ- 
racy” can liberate. This, of 
course, is sheer dishonest and 
diabolical distortion of a dis- 


cussion, which has valuable 
implications for democracy 
everywhere, but it has to be 


admitted that the manner in- 


which, the matter was allowed to 
be reported by hostile elements 
outside the Soviet Union lent a 
sort of ostensible basis to such 
vile propaganda. f 
Perhaps by and large.a kind 
of shock-therapy was needed to 
dislodge the Stalin cult which 
obviously had produced many 
ill effects and could be only rather 
drastically anathematised. Since 
delay would have made the task 
more difficult, the jolt was given, 
heavy and sharp, and so far it 
was good. For quite some time, 
however, it seemed as if the good 
that Stalin had done was delibe- 
rately interred and the evil was 
displayed, particularly by some, 
with a curious malignity. It is, 
one. feels, more than time that 
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the balance jis sought to be re- 
dressed: 

‘There are indubitable facts 
that, in fairness to history if not 
to Stalin, should be clearly re- 
called. 

During the life-time of Lenin 
(who, when he came to know of 
Stalin called him ‘‘a wonderful 
Georgian”), Stalin fought Tsarism 
and propagated Marxism. Lenin 
was head of the Bolshevik Party 
when Stalin became a member 
of its Central Committee. He 
took part unceasingly in the 
struggle to pave the way for the 
1917 Revolution. After October, 
under Lenin’s guidance, he fought 
to defend the fruits of the pro- 
letarian revolution. 

After Lenin’s death, it was 
Stalin, with his faults and his 
virtues, who led the CPSU in 
resolutely fighting both internal 
and external enemies and in safe- 
guarding and consolidating the 
world’s first socialist state. 

Stalin was the leader of the 
Soviet Party and people in up- 
holding the line of socialist 
industrialisation and the collecti- 
vization of agriculture, and his 
name is indelibly linked with that 
stupendous historic task of 
socialist transformation and 
socialist construction. 

It was Stalin again who led 
the CPSU, the Soviet people and- 
their Red Army in an impossibly 
arduous and bitter struggle. till a 


eat victory was won over. the. 


‘ascist combination. 

It was. Stalin who headed the 
Party when it defended and de- 
veloped Marxism-Leninism in 
the fight against various kinds of 
opportunism and vulgarisation, 
routing the defeatist and disruptive 
offensives conducted by opposi- 
tion factions led by Trotsky, by: 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, and later 
by Bukharin and Rykov. “On 
the basis of this record of epic 
achievement of the Soviet people 
under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, with Stalin 
at its head, the confidence in 
Stalin’s judgment and leadership, 
and the popularity and political 
authority of. Stalin, reached an 
unparalleled high point, not only 
in the Soviet Union but through- 
out the world. The name of 
Stalin was identified with the 
triumph of socialism and the 


heroic achievement of the Soyiet 


people in the Second World 
War.” (R. P. Dutt, ibid. p. 
242) 


After Lenin’s death, Stalin 
was the foremost political leader 
of world socialism. Lenin’s “‘testa- 
ment”, where Stalin was describ- 
ed as “excessively rude”, was by 
no means a document unknown 
at home and abroad before 
Khrushchov disclosed it. In the 
same document Trotsky was refer- 
red to as “not a_Bolshevik’’, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev as ‘‘hole 
and corner politicians”, Bukharin 
as “a scholastic, mot a Marxist”, 
and so on. Lenin’s criticism of 
Stalin found no political short- 
coming. He could not makea 
positive alternative recommenda- 
tion but wished to see in the 
leading post held by Stalin one 
who would combine his political 
capacity (“differ from Comrade 
Stalin only by one advantage”) 
with the quality of being “more 
tolerant’? to comrades. It is 
important to add that Stalin. 
offered his resignation but the 
Thirteenth Congress of the CPSU 
decided to retain him as General 
Secretary, taking it that he would 
“be able to correct his shortcom- 
ings” —a unanimous vote, includ- 
ing that of Trotsky. 

There is clear evidence that 
for quite some. time Stalin paid 
serious heed to Lenin’s warnings. 
Even when after 1927, Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev tried. to- 
incite the masses against the 
Soviet Government, Stalin warn- 
ed against “replacing the method 


of persuasion, which is of decisive - 


importance for the Party, 
by the method of administ- 
ration”. 
carried away by his 
of exceptional authority and by 
his deep and sometimes almost 


desperate concern for the gains. of : 


Revolution, and, as R.P. Dutt, 


writes, “alle the passionate and . 
ruthless revolutionary intensity of : 


his character, derived from a life- 
time of indomitable and for Iong 
illegal revolutionary activity, with 
the consequent training in univer- 
sal suspicion and vigilance, mani- 
fested itself increasingly in.relent- 
less harshness to root out and 
destroy the hidden enemy, who 
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Subsequently, -he was., 
position.: 


After the Split 
NARENDRA BHARADWAJ 


HERE do we go from here? 

One has to be endowed 

with a remarkable audacity— 
or naivete—to dare a definite 
answer. The question, neverthe- 
less, does not cease to be nagging. 
Never before in India’s post- 
Independence history was the 
political scene marked by such 
an all-pervading uncertainty. To 
the man-in-the-street—the “poor 
dear” for whose welfare lately 
leaders of varied political com- 
plexions seem to have developed 
alively concern—it is a classic 
case of confusion worse confoun- 
ded. 

The party —responsible—not 
that it consciously strived for 
the political stability after indep- 
endence is split apart. We have 
now two- Congresses, making no 
bones about unseating the 
Governments headed by either of 
the two factions in- the States. 

This dog-in-the-manger policy 
is accompanied by a tough com- 


petition in “radicalism”. Who 
Stands for what nobody 
knows, unless one accepts protes- 


tations of “socialist” faith—for 
some political stalwarts quite 
new-found—at ` face value 
and then wonder what is the 
fight about? 


Political Hypocrisy 


.This political hypocrisy per- 
haps would not be as disturbing— 
for this is not’ new to this 
country—if only one were sure 
that one of the two factions, 
alone or in viable coall- 
tions, would be able to 
replace the old Congress. Then 
at least the political stability, 
perhaps the only achievement of 
Indian democracy, 
ensured. And which country 
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could be: 


needs political stability more than 
ours? ` 

If anyone is going to cash on 
political instability, it would not 
certainly be the Leftist forces, 
not even the Marxists, but most 
probably the dormant fascists 
forces. Any analysis of the 
current Crisis, therefore, must be 
focussed on this central problem 
— political stability. 

Further, this analysis must 
not be set in the framework of 
ideological conflict, for events 
both before and after the split 
has proved that if anything is 
irrelevant to this struggle for 
power, it is ideology, except 
when it can be used to embarrass 
one’s opponent. It is the oper- 
tion of new dynamics af Indian 
power politics that should form 
the framework of such an analy- 
sis. . 

What is the precise nature of 
shift in alignments that has dis- 
turbed the balance of power in 
Indian politics? What is the 
genesis of this shift? What kind 
of new political alignments are 
likely to emerge after the split? 
To what extent would these new 
alignments be viable and stable? 
If they are, do they promise 
political stability for sometime to 
come? Or do they carry within 
the seeds of a new shift in the 
balance of power? If they are 
not, what would be the pattern 
of realigment of political forces 
that could restore the balance? 

These are some of the vital 
questions that call for unambi- 
guous answers. The current 
nebulous political situation, how- 
ever, permits answers, and that 
too tentative, to only some of 
these. 

The origin of the Congress 
split is recent history.- But, 


ironically, the political postures 
assumed by both the factions 
have tended to obscure it. The 
significance of recapitulation of 
events leading to the split lies not 
in puting the record straight an 
exercise better left to historians— 
but in understanding the character 
of new dynamics of power in the 
Indian politics. 

It did not start as a confron- 
tation between the “Rightists” 
and the “Socialists”. The Prime 


` Minister’s “stray thoughts” pur- 


ported to impart greater socialist 
content to the Government’s 
economic policies, were accepted 
by the same people and at the 
same meeting where she was out- 
manoeuvred on the selection of 
the Presidential candidate. She, 
in turn, cutflanked them by 
nationalising banks—a measure 
her opponents could oppose at 
their peril. 

The Prime Minister’s popular 
stock scared to a new high that 
scared the fence-sitters to her side. 
As a result, the tactical measure 
that paid rich political dividends 
became an article of faith a 
“small step” taken towards the 
socialist goal. 


Main Handicap 


The Presidential election cut 
across both the ruling party and 
the Opposition. For once the 
polarisation in the Indian politics 
seemed imminent. Both rightists 
and Leftists, however, were to be 
denied this consumation for Jong 
devoutly wished. 

The Prime Minister’s band- 
wagon became crowded with a 
motley set. Her success in defeat- 
ing the official candid te further 
added to the political heteroge- 
neity of her following—all, of 
course, swearing by Sociulism. 

It is against this perspective 
that the Prime Minister’s victory, 
both in the Lok Sabha and Delhi 
AICC, should be read. There is 
little doubt that she has won the 
battle of numbers. She, however, 
has to go a long way to win the 
war. And the outlook does not 
Seem to be as hopeful as the 
Prime Minister’s camp would like 
us to believe. 

Paradoxically, her chief source 
of strength — the numbers—has 
become her main handicap. 
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The reverse seems to be true of 
the Syndicate: what is left to 
them is the hard core and, what 
is more, they do not have any 
more power to lose. 

The hard core of the Prime 
Minister’s following, on the other 
hand, is outnumbered by the 
periphery. That the bulk of 
this periphery is being beckoned 


by the “new look”, only the- 


politically naive would believe. 
They are with her for the simple 
motive, generally decried, but 
. more often driving most of the 
politicians—expediency. 

One may argue this was more 
true of the old Congress and 
this certainly did not prevent it 
from ruling the country for more 
than two decades. The argument 
is good enough as far it goes. It, 
however, does not cut much ice 
in the current context. 

True, expediency is as good a 
motive as any other to knit 
together divergent elements, 
provided the prize—Power—is 
almost ensured. Secondly, the 
party in power should have 
sufficient patronage to distribute 
if the diverse, and sometime 
irreconcilable, interests are to be 
satisfied. On both these counts 
the new Congress is beset with 
serious limitations. 

It is in power at the sufferance 
of some of the Opposition parties. 





That she is likely to sweep the 
polls in the event of dissolution 
of Parliament, cannot be taken 
for granted. The extension of 
the battle to the States has 
seriously curtailed the patronage 
that could be distributed. ` 

The diversity of her following 
has, thus, become a double 
handicap. She would increas- 
ingly find it difficult to shape 
her following into an apparatus 
capable of fighting and winning 
a general election. 


Already the cracks 
appeared — the “‘new look” of the 
Working Committee failed to 
please many a veteran who, 
undeterred by consideration of 
solidarity, did not mince words. 
The new Congress Parliamentary 
Board could not be finalised for 
“there were too many claimants” 
presumably with covetous eyes 
on the possible mid-term elec- 
tions. 5 

The same factor is responsible 


for making her ideological plank . 


more shaky. Already chinks 
have appeared in: the Socialist 
armour—the current favourite 
vote-catcher. She can afford to 
ignore, at least advise patience, 
to her more ardent Socialist 


followers, but certainly not the. 


self-seekers determined to cash on 
the situation while the going 1s 
good. š 


SY 





Total AICC Reported Attendance at 
State Membership Delhi AICC 

Andhra Pradesh ~ 51 43 
Assam : 22 18 
Bihar 73 40 
Gujarat 28 4 
Haryana 12 10 
Jammu & Kashmir 8 8 
Kerala 24 15 
Madhya Pradesh 43 4l 
Maharastra 

including Bombay 62 54 
Mysore 26 10 
Punjab 17 16 
Orissa 25 17 
Rajasthan 33 31 

~ Tamil Nadu & 

Pondicherry 50 18 
UP 112 58 
West Bengal 52 20 


ra 
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To make things worse, the 
Opposition, including the Con- 
gress “Opposition”, would not 
let her wriggle out of her ideolo- 
gical postures if only to embarrass 
her. The image is stuck. She 
must live up to it or suffer from 
a serious credibility gap. 

The Prime Minister will thus 
go to the polls—in all probability 
shortly—with a party neither 
politically nor ideologically well- 
knit. Will she win through? 
Only a tentative answer can be 
attempted. 


Poll Uncertainties 


What sort of alignment of 
forces can be envisaged when 
the battle is joined on the electo- 
ral field? Ranged against the 
“new” Congress will certainly 
be the “Opposition” Congress, 
the Jana Sangh, the Swatantra 
and possibly the SSP. Which 
side the Communists are likely 
to throw their weight is uncer- 
tain; the same is true of regional 
parties. 

It is, however, the Congress 
“Opposition” that is likely to 
bedevil the Prime Minister’s ele- 
ctoral prospects unless she seeks 
and finds allies elsewhere. The 
Table alongside gives some 
indication of the strength of the 
opposition she is likely to face 
from this quarter. 

It will be seen that there are 
four States that could be described 
as Syndicate strongholds— 
Gujarat, Mysore, Tamil Nadu 
and West Bengal. Of these, the 
latter two we are already lost to 
the Congress, perhaps for a long 
time to come. In Gujarat and 
Mysore, the ‘‘new” Congress is 
extremely unlikely to make any 
headway, notwithstanding the 
fact that a large majority of the 
MPs from Mysore has opted for 
the Prime Minister’s camp; for, 
the Syndicate controls both the 
State Government party machi- 
nery. 
In UP and Bihar—with 100 
MPs in the Lok Sabha—the two 
factions are almost evenly, but 
precariously, balanced. In UP 
the balance is likely to tilt, de- 
pending upon Sri C. B. Gupta’s 
success or failure to survive the 
crisin. If the succeeds with the 
BKD or Jana Sangh support, pro- 
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spects for the “new” Congress 
would be none too bright in that 
State, for the alliance thus forged 
may not be easy to beat on the 
electoral front. 

Even if the “new” Congress 
does well in the States where it 
commands the support of a 
majority of the Congress MPs, 
the loss of Uttar Pradesh is certain 
to reduce its chances -of winning 
a majority in parliament. 

Thus, on the assumption that 
the “new” Congress can win only 
the seats already held by the old 
Congress, the outlook for it 
seems hardly favourable. 

Wh: t about the other assump- 
tion that it is likely to wrest a 
sizable number of seats from 
other Opposition parties? This 
seems a remote possibility, espe- 
cially in the States where the 
Congress was routed in the last 
elections—Madras, Kerala and 
West Bengal. 

In Madras, there is no reason 
to believe that the DMK’s hold 
has weakened. The United 
Fronts in Kerala and West 
Bengal have been shaken by the 
nternecine war between the Com- 
munist Parties, but they do not 
seem to be crumbling: there is 
evidence of almost pathological 
anxiety in each party of the 
Front to avoid responsibility for 
its fall.- As a collective entity 
they are, therefore, unlikely to 
surrender their gains to the new 
Congress. 

The three other major Opposj- 
tion parties have their strongholds 
in certain States. The Swatantra 
is unlikely to lose in Gujarat; in 
Rajasthan and Orissa it may be a 
little vulnerable. In any case it 
would be the Syndicate which’ is 
likely to suck in the Swatantra 
vote: theirs is a safer platform 
for the Rightists of all hues. 

Some dent in the Jana Sangh 
strength may be made if it fails to 
forma coalition with the Gupta 
faction: it my be the other way 
round in case it succeeds. 

The SSP and CPI (Right) 
may lose their peripheral vote to 
the new Congress provided its 
Socialist image is stuck in the 
public mind and it fields candi- 
dates not handicapped by a cre- 
dibility gap on the Socialist 
score. 
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Another factor pregnant with 
far reaching political possibilities 
is the role the rural political elite 
is likely to play in a possible ele- 
ctoral showdown. This essential- 
ly apolitical section has in the 
past tilted the balance in many an 
electoral battle. With skilful orga- 
nization this factor’ could operate 
on the Prime Minister’s side. 


Rural Elite 


The rural leadership—with 
vested interest in the status quo 
in rural class relations—is not 
expected to bother: about the 
Socialist character of the “new” 
Congress. Indeed the more vague 
its Socialism, the safer they would 
find to own it. In any case the 
“new” Congress programme does 
not threaten rural class relations. 

At the same time, diversion of 
financial resources on a much 
larger scale than has hitherto been 
the case, might benefit the middle 
peasantry. The apolitical rural 
poor could be taken for granted, 
with crumbs thrown here and 
there, as has been done in the 
past. 

But could the rural leadership 
be taken for granted? It would 
need tremendous organisational 
effort to make this section throw 
its weight with the “new” Con- 
gress. There it might face a real 
touch competition from the “old” 
Congress with local factional 
politics adding to the complexity 
of the problem. Will it have the 
organisation and, what is more 
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important, the time to exploit 
this factor before the other side 
outmanoeuvred it? 

The conclusion seems inesca- 
pable that the “new” Congress, 
with “the present alignment of 
political forces, is extremely un- 
likely to win a mid-term election. 
It has only one alternative open 
to it. Since on its own it cannot 
win the elections, it must seek 
allies in the Opposition parties. 
There also its options are limited 
by the Leftist image it is anxious 
to project without being identi- 
fied with the Communists. 

The Prime Minister, there- 
fore, could form an alliance only 
with Leftist parties, excluding 
Communists, and may just scrape 
through. With Communists join- 
ing hands, she could sweep the 
polls. But will she dare? 

The theory that there is likely 
to bea popular swing in favour 
of the “new” Congress that would 
carry it, on its own, to victory is 
not warranted by the evidence 
available. Its new image suffers 
from a serious credibility gap, at 
least in urban areas. The politi- 
cal horse-trading being so braze- 
nly indulged in, for instance, in 
Uttar Pradesh, does precious 
little to reduce this credibility 
gap. 
Even if the image improves by 
the Government coming out with 
a series of radical measures, will 
it be able to field candidates to 
whom the image would stick? 


This, indeed, seems to be the 
Prime Minister’s Achille’s heel. 
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Pakistan and Islam 


M.B. 


T° discuss the social implica- 
tions of Islam is to raise an 

emotional storm in Pakistan. 
It is, therefore, necessary to be 
dispassionate and methodical, in 
other words, logical. 

The greatest difficulty lies in 
the fact that it is not feasible to 
start from commonly acceptable 
premises. Indeed, the first task 
is to make an attempt to define 
the premises. Their acceptability 
would constitute the primary test 
of objective thinking. 

It is worthwhile raising the 
questions which occasion the need 
for being methodical. Currently 
there isa heated controversy in 
Pakistan about the demands that 
Islam makes on us. Indeed, it is 
not so mucha controversy asa 
ballyhoo; for while one side is 
deafeningly voluble, the other 
side, if there is another side, is 
conspicuous by its total silence. 


Social Implications 


Hardly anyone denies either 
that Islam does not make some 
demand onus or holds that we 
should ignore it. And yet, the 
enthusiasts of what is variously 
described as Islamic ideology, 
Pakistan ideology, our ideology, 
or merely Islam, are bent upon 
ramming through a door which 
does not seem to be closed at all. 
It is all so curious. 

Even in this ear-piercing rac- 
ket, it is impossible to escape the 
necessity of asking the question: 
What is Islam? Before academic 
eyebrows are raised, let it be 
added that the question is not 
concerned with the intrinsic truths 


This article is reproduced . from the 
inaugural issue of a new Pakistan 
weekly, -FORUM, published from 
Dacca. 
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or qualities of this ‘‘natural reli- 
gion” or any of its supra-natural 


aspects, but rather with the 
“social implications” of our 
belief. 


It may be more apt to inquire 
into the political, economic and 
cultural implications and conco- 
mitants of believing in Islam. 

No definitive answers to any 
of these questions are intended to 
be given. It may not be easy to 
do so, even if it may be regarded 
as possible. It will be worth- 
while enough if the questions can 
be phrased more precisely and the 
subject put in its proper perspec- 
tive, ; 

A fact that should never be 
blinked at itis that Islam asa 
religion was not born on August 
14, 1947, March 23, 1940-or even 
in 1906. It has existed as an 
outstanding historical reality for 
close to fourteen centuries. Dur- 
ing this long period it has inspir- 
ed considerable learning, litera- 
ture and lore. And the kind of 

„political unctuousness that is 
grandiloquently propagated today 
is alien both to the letter and 
spirit of this_great heritage. 


Present Context 


In the present context it is 
important to consider the nature 
and qualifications of those mem- 
bers of our society who wish to 
interpret our religion for us. 


~ : Itis assumed that Islam does 


not presume a licence for the il- 
literates, windbags or ignoramuses 
to set themselves up as competent 
authorites on Islam, indeed as 
law-givers in its name. 

Whether or not a man under- 
stands Astro-Physics or is well up 
in European history is quite im- 
material; his ability to understand 


what is written in the Quran or - 
what the Prophet said would 


‘depend mainly on his knowledge 


of classical Arabic, of figuah, and 
on the details of Islamic history. 

Unless it is argued that God 
and his Prophet were talking in 
some esoteric language to be un- 
derstood only by the post-1947 
savants in Pakistan, it would seem 
that the best peopie to understand 
and interpret their religion are the 
ordinary alims, such as have 
always served as the’ cultural bal- 
last for Muslim society here as 
well as elsewhere. Either Islam 
has not been understood for 
thirteen and a half centuries, or 
some people are uttering motiva- 
ted gibberish. 

The quest for acceptable, pre- 
mises is all but frustrated by 
several factors. First it is neces- 
sary to realize that throughout the 
centuries, Islam has been suscepti- 
ble to hundreds of interpretations, 
schools or sects. It is impossible 
to pronounce upon the intrinsic 
merits of any of them. 


Cognisable Fact 


The cognisable ‘fact is .that _- 
each commands the deepest possi- 
ble allegiance of millions of fol- 
lowers; they are ready to die in 
its defence. The validity or truth 
of each cannot be judged by an 
outsider if he has no locus standi. 
If the observer belongs to any of 
them, his assessment cannot be 
objective, i 

Historically and asa present 
reality, Islam is actually pluralis- 
tic. Except for a few broadly 
accepted canons, there are all 
sorts of differences and distinc-. 
tions. Muslims, throughout their 
history, have painfully evolved a 
modus vivendi through which 
adherents of different schools of 
thought within the larger fold of 
Islam have learnt to co-exist, and 
that after much bloodshed. 

It is worth reverting to the 
question of who is competent to 
interpret Islam. Here the nos- 
trums of some latter-day Tam- 
maney Halls have. no real rele- 
vance. Their noisy performance 
may 'befuddle a chance multitude 
or fill newspaper columns. The 
bulk of the populace, in. its normal 


(Continued on page 30) 
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EST Godavary has been one of the more success- 

ful IADP Districts. Yet, even here, the broad 
complex of problems that have limited the- ad- 
vance of the rice growing region as a whole are clearly 
evident: imperfect technology; inadequate irrigation; 
smallholdings; iniquitous tenancy arrangements and 
lack of private capital for investment. Compared to 
Ludhiana, where wheat yields increased by over 66 


` per cent even before the introduction of the high- 


yielding varieties, in West Godavary, during the same 
period, yield rates of paddy did not increase by more 
than 24 per cent.’ 

Orie major constraint during the initial period was 
the limited effectiveness of the package of practices 

when applied to local varieties. - As late as 1964-65, 
yields obtained on demonstration plots compared to 
those on control plots were only some 17 per cent. to 
19 per cent higher. Although the offtake of nitroge-. 
nous fertilizer did increase by two and a half times and 
of potassic fertilizer by almost six times between 
1960-61 and 194-65, the average yield per acre 
quickly reached a plateau. Compared to 10.7 bags 
per acre (one bag of paddy is the equivalent of 75 
kgs) during the base period of 1958-61, average 
yield rates stabilized at 13-14 bags between 1961-62 
and 1967-68. 

Also in striking contrast to Ludhiana, coverage 
under: high-yielding paddy varieties expanded very 
slowly. ` În West Godavary District, about 9 lakh 
acres are normally under paddy: 7 lakh acres during 
kharif and 2 Jakh acres during rabi. The first intro- 
duction of IR8 came during rabi 1966-67, when it 
was planted onan area of 687 acres. Subsequently, 
during 1967-68, IR8‘ and Taichung Native 1 were 


planted on 7,540 acres and 36,276 acres during the 


kharif and rabi seasons, respectively. In 1968-69, the 
targets were 20,000 acres during the kharif and 50,000 
‘acres for rabi.2- A more ambitious programme is 
projected for 1969-70, with 30,000-40,000 acres during 
kharif; and 100,000 acres during rabi. Even if these 
targets are realized, however, only some 15 per cent 
of the total paddy acreage will be covered. 

This slow rate of adoption can be partly. explai- 





> Last week MAINSTREAM published a study of the effect ` 

of the Intensive Agricultural Development Programme in 
Burdwan. District of West Bengal, which forms a part of the 
report on “Agricultural Modernization and Social Change” 
by the ‘author. The concluding chapter of the report was 
published in the MAINSTREAM of November 29, 1969. The 
present study of the effects of the-TADP in West Godavary 
District in Andhra Pradesh is from the same report sponsored 
by the USAID. ; 
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ned by the relatively modest increase in profit 
margins from the cultivation of IR8 and other high- 
yielding vatieties over returns from improved local 
varieties. As estimated by the Project Officer, and 
generally confirmed in interviews with cultivators, 
production costs for IR8 are approximately Rs 500. 
Average yields tend to fluctuate between 30 to 35 
bags per acre (22 to 26 quintals). At the current 
procurement price of Rs 49 per quintal, gross returns 
vary between Rs 1078 and Rs 1235; net profits range 
between Rs 578 and Rs 735. By contrast, estimated 


‘production costs for local varieties are about Rs 250. 


Yields vary between 15 and 20 bags per acre (11 to 
15 quintals). However, the local -varieties produce 
finer grain than IR8 and command a premium price 
in the market of Rs 55 per quintal. Gross returns 
range from approximately Rs 605 to Rs 825; net . 
profits vary between Rs 355 and Rs 575 per acre. The 
net gain to the cultivator of growing IR8 in preference 
to local varieties, therefore, totals about P.s 160 to 
Rs 223. With the release of the new dwarf hybrid 
Jaya in 1968 (a cross between the indigenous T141 
and Taichung Native 1, which outyields IR8 by over 
12 per cent, this profit margin may be slightly 
increased. 

Even so, a net gain of 30 per cent to 60 per cent 
from the cultivation of high-yielding paddy varieties 
would usually be considered sufficient incentive for 
adoption—assuming the rate of return to additional 
investment was assured. In the circumstances of 
West Godavary, however, the opposite is the case. 
Risks of cultivating the new varieties are still so high 
that while farmers may win an extra Rs 200 or so, 
they are liable to lose double that amount (in produc- 
tion costs if the crop fails, for example, for lack of 
adequate water. Actually, an investigation into the 
conditions surrounding the successful adoption of the 
high-yielding paddy varieties in West Godavary 
reveals that only large farmers in irrigated area, 
cultivators with ten acres or more, are in a position 
to overcome these obstacles by making the large 
capital investments in minor irrigation works needed 
to realize the full yield potential of the dwarf paddy 


_Varieties. 





‘VIADP, Andhra Pradesh; Agricultural Information Unit, 
Eluru, Souvenir, 1969 ; P.P.V. Krishna Murthy, “Yield Trends 
in West Godavari District during 1961-62 to 1967-68;” 37, 

2Ibid., 37. Also see Intensive Agricultural District Pro- 
gramme, Second Report (1960-65); 153, 155. 

SIADP, Eluru, District Agricultural Plan and Plan of 
Action 1968-69; West Godavari District; 33,35, 
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HE dwarf varieties of paddy, like the dwarf 
T wheats, derive their basic superiority over, con- 
ventional strains from better lodging resistance 
to high doses of fertilizers. Compared to recomme- 
nded applications for local varieties of 15-30 pounds 
of nitrogen per acre, 20 to 30 pounds of phosphates, 
and thirty pounds of potash, dosages for the high- 
yielding varieties are set at 80 to 100 pounds of 
nitrogen per acre 40 to 50 pounds of phosphate and 
40 pounds of potash.1_ The difference this makes to 
productivity is summed up in the average yield rates 
reported in 1966-67 for local varieties and IR8 in 
West Godavary District, of 1;500 pounds per acre 
and 4,620 pounds per acre, respectively.” 

However, IR8 and other dwarf paddy varieties 
have a number of limitations that considerably raise 
the risk level of adoption. The short height and 
heavy tillering of the dwarf varieties—the very 
characteristics associated with high fertilizer réspon- 
siveness and increased yields—also providea more 
favourable environment than tall, thinly tillering 
indigenous plants for plant-hoppers and gall midge. 
Moreover, during the high humidity of the monsoon 
season, one variety, Taichung Native 1, proved so 
susceptible to bacterial leaf blight that it was all 
but completely rejected for future planting by the 
farmers. Even IR8 requires very elaborate—and 
expensive—plant protection measures, involving at 
least four prophylactic sprayings and two dustings 
during the crop cycle, and constant inspection of the 
plants in the fields to detect the first signs of disease 
and apply immediate curative treatment. ; 

The second major limitation of the high-yielding 
paddy varieties in West Godavary District is a 
growth ‘cycle basically unsuited to the monsoon 
patterns of the main kharif season. Under the 
conventional cropping pattern, sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting are adopted to the onset and departure 
of the southwest and northeast monsoons. Cultiva- 
tors take their nurseries sometime in June—with the 
arrival of the southwest monsoon—transplant in mid- 
July and harvest in December—after the retreat of 
the northeast monsoon that brings particularly heavy 
rains during September and October. Local varie- 
ties are specially adapted to the monsoon patterns in 
two basic ways; they are long duration strains and 
photo-period sensitive. This means that indigenous 
rice varieties only “flowered and went into their 
critical number of minutes. After flowering there 
was a fixed time to maturity, an interval sufficient 
for the monsoon to retreat and the rice to ripen ready 
for harvest under sunny skies.” 

By conttast, the high-yielding dwarf varieties of 
paddy are short duration and non-photo period 
sensitive. When planted during the main kharif 
season, for example, in mid-June, varieties like IR8 
will flower and come to maturity within a fixed period 





` IYADP, West Godavari District, Resume of Work, 1967-68; 
14. 
"P.P.V. Krishna Murthy, “Yield Trends in West Godavari 
District During 1961-62 to 1967-68,” 37, 40. 
*ALD/W, Outline for Country-Crop Papers, Country, India, 
- Crop. Rice, First Draft Copy, March 1969; 112, i 
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‘of about 107 to H5 days, that is, by mid-October 


or during the worst period of the northeast monsoon. 
Harvesting must then take place under conditions 
of heavy rain, and unless mechanical drying equip- 
ment is immediately available, much ofthe crop is 
lost. There are still other disadvantages: very heavy 
rains during the southwest monsoon may submerge 
the seedlings and cause serious damage to the plants; 
also, the heavy cloud cover of the monsoon season 
deprives the paddy plants of the strong sunlight they 
need for photosynthesis at the end of the growth 
cycle to achieve optimum yields. i 

The result is that the dry and sunny rabi season,” 
which traditionally extends from the end of J anuary 
to late April or May provides the best conditions for 
the cultivation of high-yielding paddy varieties. Yet, 
IR8, like the dwarf wheats, can be cultivated 
successfully only on land having assured supplies. of 
water. In West Godavary, as in Ludhiana, maximum 
yields are realized under conditions of controlled: 
water management. In effect, an essential prere- 
quisite of the efficient cultivation of the high-yielding 
paddy varieties during the rabi season is an assured 
supply of supplementary irrigation water from a filter 
point or tubewell. This requirement can be better 
appreciated after a review of the irrigation facilities 
currently available in West Godavary. 


H 


O" the 10 lakh acres constituting the net sown 
area in West Godavary, only about fifty per 

cent is classified as delta, receiving water sup- 
plies from the canal system of the Godavary river. 


’ With the onset of the southwest monsoon—usually 


by June 15—the first waters are released. However, 
supplies are sufficient only until mid-March or the. 
latter part of the rabi season, when water shortages 
become acute. Moreover, there is not sufficient 
water in the canals to ensure even all delta farmers 
of adequate water for rabi cultivation every year. 
Instead, a rotational system is followed under which 
canal irrigated areas divided into three zones. In 
the first or “permanent” zone, farmers receive 
water for rabi cultivation every year. Altogether, 
this area accounts for about one lakh acres including 
68,000 acres situated near Kolleru lake, which 
regularly overflows during the southwest monsoon, 
submerging the kharif crops, and causing serious 
loss of kharif plantings to the farmers. The remain- 
der of the permanent zone represents mainly “tail- 
end” areas, that is, areas at the outer limits of the 
irrigation canals which are supposed to receive 
adequate water supplies during the kharif season, - 
but on account of pilferage, often do not. The re- 
mainder of the delta area is divided between biennial 
and triennial zones, receiving water for a rabi crop 
every second and third season, respectively. Even 
during rotational years, however, the farmers still face 
water shortages by mid-March. 

The situation is much worse in the uplands- area 
of the District which accounts for little less than one- 
half the net sown area, or just under five lakh 
acres. Approximately one lakh acres are served by 
tanks, but water supplies are directly dependent on 
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-the period of water scarcity set in. 
. the release of Padma in 1968 (a hybrid produced by 


rainfall. Asa result, most uplands farmers lose at 
least some part of the first kharif planting because 
of water shortagés during the latter part of the 
season; and usually, they take only groundnut or 
gingelly as a second crop. 

Given the limitations of water supply, the second 
paddy crop has not only been limited in area—to 
about two lakh acres annually—but also in yields 
on account of water shortages beginning in mid- 
March. One innovation early sponsored by the 
IADP wasa plan to advance the planting of the 
second crop by one month in order to make more 
‘efficient utilization of available water supplies. 
Under the traditional cropping pattern, water in the 
canals was not utilized (except for perennial crops 
like sugarcane and banana) between the first week 
of December when the kharif crop was normally 
harvested, and the middle of February when the 
tabi crop was planted. If nurseries could be raised 
during the second week of December—instead of 


“mid-January—and seedlings transplanted during the 


second week of January—instead of mid-February— 
the shorter duration varieties raised in the rabi 
season would come to harvest by the last week of 
March or early rabi season would come to harvest by 
the last week of March or early April, avoiding the 
worst effects of prolonged water shortages in the 
latter part of the season. Initially, this scheme was 
unsuccessful. The low temperatures during Decem- 
ber affected the growth of seedlings in the nursery; 
and the seedlings also suffered from severe attacks 
of stem-borer in thé nursery and in the field which 
tesulted in total or partial failure of the crop. By 
1964-65, however, the Department of Agriculture 
and Agricultural Research Stations succeeded in 
perfecting a package of fertilizer and plant protection 
practices that was effective against both these pro- 
blems. ‘By rabi 1967-68, an area of about one lakh 
acres was planted with an early second crop; 
and in 1968-69, the target was 1.5 lakh acres.? 


Nevertheless, this innovation did not significantly 


- help in extending the area under the high-yielding 


paddy varieties during the rabi season. IR, while 
a “short-duration’” kharif variety when compared 
to local strains, was actually 20-25 days longer than 
the local varieties used during the rabi season. 
Even when planted as an early ‘second crop, it could 
not be harvested until late April, that is, well after 
Possibly, with 


crossing an indigenous variety with Taichung Native 
1), this limitation will become less serious. Compared 
to IR8 which requires 107-115 days to flower, Padma 
needs only some 8! days. But as a fine grained 
variety, the average yields- of Padma are less than 
IR8, usually not more than. 3,700 pounds.? In 
any case, the need for controlled water manage- 


-ment and timely operations will still place a premium 





1 The difficulties and achievements of raising an early 
second -crop are cutlined in District Agricultural Plan and 
Plan af Action, 1968-69 West Godavari District; 56-57. 

2 The comparative advantages of Padma and IR8 are 
analyzed in S.V.S. Shastry, ‘New High-Yielding Varieties 
of Rice: Jaya and Padma,” Indian Farming, tebruary, 1969 
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on the availability of supplementary water from 
minor irrigation works. 


E II 

CTUALLY, a number of benefits would flow to 

A cultivators from the rapid expansion of minor 

irrigation in the delta. First, while the south- 
west monsoon rarely fails completely, it is often 
delayed. Cultivators are supposed to receive the 
first water from the canals by June 1; they are fortu- 
nate if it comes by June 15. Those with holdings at 
the bottom of the supply channel may have to wait 
an additional month for their first water. Such 
delays may prolong the period of the first crop well 
into: December, and reduce the cultivator’s opportu- 
nity of taking an early second crop toavoid the 
serious water shortages beginning in March. By 
contrast, with a filter point or tubewell, the farmer 
does not have to wait for the release of the canal 
waters to begin cultivation of the kharif crop. He 
can take an early nurseryin May; transplant by 
mid-June, and harvest by mid-November, gaining 
ample time for an early rabi crop of high-yielding 
paddy varieties. Second, while the average rainfall in 
West Godavary is high —about 40 inches to 45 inches 
annually—it is also erratic. In some years, water 
shortages develop earlier and are more acute. Again, 
with a filter point or tubewell, the farmer can be 
certain of supplementing canal irrigation at the end 
of the crop season to avoid any loss in yields from 
water shortages. Finally, there is the advantage 
of being able to double crop paddy land every year, 
even if the holding is located in a biennial or trien- 
nial rotation zone. Actually, the IADP staff is 
convinced that triple cropping would also be feasible 
with short duration varieties “‘under assured iriga- 
tion facilit es, if provided from early in the month of 
May until the end of April.’ 

There are other ways in which the expansion of 
minor irrigation works could transform the agricul- 
tural economy of the district. At present the 
uplands area hardly has any assured supplies of 
water. Cultivators mainly grow millets (gram, 
bajra and jowar) and put a small part of their 
holding under paddy only to lose at least part of 
the crop because of water shortages late in the 
season. Frequently, there are drought conditions 
year after year. In one uplands village, Pangidigu- 
dem, drought for three consecutive years had dried 
up virtually all minor irrigation tanks and wells. 
Out of a net sown area of 1,544 acres, 1,027 acres 
had to be left fallow; and of the 455 acres normally 
under paddy, perhaps fifteen or twenty acres had 
been planted. The losses to the cultivators were 
staggering: they were subsisting only on some sm.. I 
returns from groundnut plantings; occasional work 
as agricultural labourers; loans from the local 
mahajan; and by mis-utilization of loans for land 
development taken from the local Land Mortguge 
Bank. By contrast, with borewells, these sume 
cultivators would be assured of one paddy crap; 





3 District Agricultural Plan and Plan of Action 1968-69, 
West Godavari Dis trict, 66 
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and an additional light irrigated cash crop during 
the rabi season. Not only would they be guaranteed 
arelatively stable standard of living from year to 
year, but according to estimates of local extension 
staff, they could double or even treble their average 
annual net income. 

If the rapid installation of minor irrigation works 
would be desirable, estimates of underground water 
resources in West Godavary suggest that a large 
expansion programme would also be feasible. Indeed, 
some preliminary ground water surveys have indica- 
ted that “‘all uplands area of (West Godavary) District 
are particularly well endowed with vast underground 
water resources'. The situation in the delta areas 
is less certain. But apart from some stretches where 
the subsoil water is known to be saline, it appears 
that there is‘also substantial scope for the develop- 
ment of supplementary irrigation works. 

Yet, whatever the future benefits, the instalation 
ofa filter point or tubewell by a cultivator requires 
an immediate capital investment of very substantial 
proportions. In the delta areas where the water table 
is relatively high, the cost of installation for a filter 
point may vary between Rs 500 to Rs 2,000; adding 
` another Rs 2,500 for an electric motor or Rs 3,500 

to Rs 4,000 for an oil engine, the total cost of a filter 
point can range anywhere between Rs 3,000 to Rs 
6,000. In the uplands area, where underground 
water is often much deeper, and power drills are 
required to sink borewells and tubewells, the total 
cost of installation may range as high as Rs 2,500. 
to Rs 7,500. Adding the expense of an electric 
motor or oil engine, the total cost may come to Rs 
5,000 reaching as high as Rs 10,000 or Rs 11,000. 
There are two major sources of finance for such 
investments; persona] saving or loans. In the pros- 
perous delta areas where conditions are suitable, that 
is, where the subsoil water is not saline, farmers with 
ten acres or more are often able to finance filter points 
and pumpsets from their own resources. In the 
relatively backward uplands area, greater reliance is 
placed on loans from the Land Mortgage Bank. 
The Ellore Cooperative Land Mortgage Bank 
serving the uplands area has recently taken a liberal 
‘view in establishing criteria for land development 
loans. It has introduced a new scheme under which 
landowners may receive loans for borewells at 50 per 
vent of the potential value of the mortgaged land; 
that is, the value it would acquire after being irrigated. 
Arriving at the valuation of Rs 3,000 per acre of 
irrigated land (by analyzing the sales statistics in the 
Registrar’s office over the last seven years, and averag- 
ing the prices for land transactions), a cultivator 
may receive Rs 1,500 per acre of mortgaged land 
toward the price of a borewell. Under this policy, 
there has been a steady increase in the number of 
loans sanctioned for borewells from 124 in 1965-66 
to 159 in 1966-67 to 287 in 1967-68 and 362 during 
the first nine months of 1968-69, -During 1965-66 
and 1967-68, the number of loans sanctioned for oil 








2 Agricultural Information Unit,’ Eluru, Sourvenir, T,V. —— 


Ratnakar Rao, “Prospects of Underground Water Exploita- 
tion in West Godavary District” 6. i 

2 Data supplied by Secretary ‘of the Ellore Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Bank Ltd. , 
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engines and electric motors has also increased from 
16 to 40 to 80 respectively.2 Yet, with the total cost 
of borewells and pumpsets in the uplands area ata 
minimum of Rs 5000, and often closer to Rs 10,000, 
a cultivator must still bein a position to mortgage 
about four to seven acres of land in order to be 
eligible for a loan. In fact, the officials of the Land 
Mortgage Bank estimate that about 60 per cent of 
loans for borewells have gone to agriculturists with 
10-15 acres or more; and the bulk of the remainder 
to farmers with five to ten acres. Altogether, the 
area irrigated through bores and tubewells is now 
estimated at about 65,800 acres.® 


In both the delta and uplands areas, however, the 
large majority of cultivators, that is, farmers with 
less than five acres, have not been able to afford the 
large capital investment for minor irrigation works. 
As a result, they have been excluded from the green 
revolution not only as narrowly defined, that is, as 
the adoption of high-yielding varieties, but from the 
gains in output and income that become possible with 
assured irrigation water through more efficient utiliza- 
tion of modren insputs; the introduction of intensive 
cropping; and the diversification of the cropping 
pattern to include more profitable commercial crops. 


IV 


HIS state of affairs is not surprising once atten- 
tion is focussed on the agro-economic patteren 
of West Godavary District. While potentiali- 

ties of underground water exploitation may not be 
much less favorable than in Ludhiana, the small size. 
of the average holding, and an iniquitous tenurial 
system, prevent the majority of farmers from accu- 
mulating any surplus capital for investment in land 
development. 


According to an agro-economic survey conducted 
in West Godavary District between 1961-64, only 
the.top 15 per cent ofall cultivators operated hold- 
ings of ten acres or more. Fully 50 per cent 
cultivated lands less than 2.5 acres; another 21 per 
cent had holdings between 2.5 and five acres. The 
remaining fourteen per cent opérated farms between 
five and ten acres. Using the rough rule of thumb 
applied by the Ellore Cooperative Land Mortgage 
Bank, that is, that three acres is an economic unit in 
the irrigated delta area; and 10 to 15 acres in the 
dry uplands area, it appears that the majority of 
cultivators were operating uneconomic holdings at 
the time the IJADP was introduced in West 
Godavary District in 1961. ` 


Actually, the situation was even worse than the 
data on holding size suggests. Although the official 
survey estimated that 14 per cent of all farmers 
cultivated some land on lease, accounting for only 10 
per cent of the total area, this figure was certainly too 
low. A field investigation by Wolf Ladejinsky in 
1965 concluded that one-half of all cultivators took 
some land on (oral) lease, and actually operated 





pte RC 
3 T.V. Ratnakar Rao, Prospects of Underground Water 
Exploitation in West Godavary District; 6 

4 Intensive Agricultural District Programme, Second Report 
(1960-65); 162 
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about 50 per cent of the total area.t In the villages 
visited during April 1969, upwards of 30 per cent 
of all cultivators were reported to be taking some 
land on lease, and estimates of the area operated by 
tanants ranged from 50 per cent (two villages), 30 
per cent (two villages) and 20 per cent (one village). 
Moreover, the rates of rental, while variable, were 
always so high asto prevent the cultivator from 
accumulating any surplus for investment in improved 
practices, 


The most common tenancy arrangement in thé 
delta area is the fixed share system. Under this 
scheme, rentals are set ata fixed number of bags of 
paddy per acre, regardless of actual output. Over 
the last five years this rate has been increasing by 
about one bag annually to about 11 bags per acre 
in 1968-69. Since the landowner receives the same 
payment regardless of output, he has no incentive to 
advance production loans to tenants. Some land- 
lords, it is true, do advance interest-free loans as a 
matter of “goodwill”, butt many, especially “absen- 
tees”, who may live in another village, do not. Since 
the overwhelming majority of tenants cultivate on 
oral lease and are not generally members of the 
cooperatives, (or, if members, eligible for very small 
personal surety loans only), they must rely mainly 
on private moneylenders for production credit. In 
most cases, therefore, they apply little or no fertilizer 
and no pesticides on leased in lands, any yield levels 
during the kharif season have tended to remain 
relatively constant. Assuming average yields in the 
most fertile areas of the delta at 15 bags to 18 bags 
per acre, rentals account for about 60 per cent to 70 
per cent of the total kharif crop. 


It is clear that the fixed share system leaves 
tenants such a bare margin over costs that they 
cannot possibly sustain increased expenditure on 
improved practices on leased in land. For example, 
a representative case of costs and returns under this 
system is the following. A cultivator pays 11 bags 
paddy in rent for every acre of paddy land leased in. 
His yields with local varieties are 17 bags; after pay- 
ing rent, the tenant is left with six bags. With costs 
of production accounting for another four bags, his 
net income is two bags. In cash terms, each bag of’ 
paddy being valued at about Rs 35 net income from 
one acre of leased in land is Rs 70. 


If there is a second rabi crop of paddy, the more 
typical share-cropping arrangement ‘is an equal divi- 
sion of 50:50 between the landlord and the tenant, 
with the more progressive landlords sharing the costs 
of fertilizer and pesticides. Even so, tenants will 
not normally risk cultivating IR8 during rotion 
years; they fear the high expenditure involved and 
possible damage to the crop from inadequate water 
or pest attack. Assuming biennial rotation, 
the tenant will grow a second paddy crop of local 
varieties every other year, and share the output with 
the owner ona 50:50 basis, increasing his return 
marginally to about 2.5 or three bags an acre. 


Even so, tenants who cultivate under the fixed 





1 Wolf Ladejinsky, A Study of Tenurial Conditions in Pack- 
age Districts; New Delhi, The Planning Commission; 1965, 
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share system are in a better’ economic position than 
those who rent land on a proportional crop share 
basis. With the value of irrigated land in the most 
fertile delta areas skyrocketing over recent years, for 
example, in some villages one acre of irrigated paddy 
land has increased in value from Rs 2,000 ten years 
ago to Rs 20,000 in. 1968-69, many landlords are 
insisting on sharecropping arrangements based on a 
70:30 division in favour of the landowner. In some 
instances, landlords share the cost of fertilizers and 
pesticides in proportion to their crop share; 
however, during the kharif season, tenants generally 
apply very little fertilizers or pasticides either 
because they believe it will be washed away by heavy 
rains, or that local varieties will do almost as well 
without fertilizers, or that fertilizers damage the 
soil over a long growing season. If there is a second 
rabi crop, sharing will generally still be done ona 
50:50 basis, with the landlords absorbing half the 
expenditure on fertilisers and pesticides. However, 
where IR8 has been adopted asa rabi crop, land- 
lords may demand 70:30 or even 75:25 crop 
share, although in the latter case, they pay the full 
cost of fertilizers and pesticides to ensure maximum 
yields. 


Of the four tenants interviewed taking land under 
this arrangement, all reported net losses on their 
investment. While this is by no means an adequate 
sample, it is at least suggestive. To cite one case: 
the tenant paid seventy per cent of the output as rent 
on every acre of irrigated paddy land leased in. His 
yields were ten bags per acre during the kharif 
seson. With each bag valued at Rs 35, the gross 
value of his output was Rs 350. Seventy per cent, 
that is, seven bags or Rs 245 was paid to the 
landlord as rent, leaving the tenant with three bags 
or Rs 105. Taking account of his production costs 
of about Rs 200, the tenant sustained a net loss of 
Rs 95 per acre. Because of the high expenditure and 
risk involved, tenants will usually not adopt IR8 
during rotational years. Nevertheless, one tenant- 
cultivator did try IR8 on leased in land, the lan- 
owner sharing costs for fertilizers and pesticides in 
the same proportion as his crop share, that is 70:30, 
Again, the tenant experienced a net loss. Estimating 
his own costs at about Rs 233 per acre, and yields 
from IR8—in the absence of assured water supply— 
at about 15 bags per acre, his gross returns at Rs 35 
per bag was Rs 525. Of this, 10.5 bags or Rs 367 
went to the landowner as rent. The tenant remained 
with 4.5 bags or Rs 157. Compared to production 
era Rs 233 he suffered a net loss per acre of 

s 76. 


Fortunately, most cultivators taking land on Icase 
also have small ownership holdings of one, two or 
three acres. Generally, they tend to apply higher 
doses of fertilisers on their owned land—although 
still far less than optimum doses—and over the last 
ten years this has given them some gains in yields of 
perhaps five per cent a year. But the only improve- 
ments meptioned by this class of owner-cum-tenant 
cultivator were extremely marginal, amounting to no 
more than higher consumption of vegetables, or a 
change of clothing, and in rare cases, the ability to 
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send a son through trade school or secondary 
school. 

‘Actually, under these circumstances, the small 
farmer with five acres or less who does not try to 
extend his holding size with leased in land may come 
out in a better economic position. than the two or 
three acre owner who takes an additional three or 
four acres on lease, and then finds he has to make 
up losses on leased inland by profits from owned 
land. Yet, it is clear that the small owner-cultivator 
is also unable to accumulate any surplus capital for 
investment in land improvement, especially minor 
irrigation; usually; he would not even own enough 
land to be eligible fora Land Mortage Bank loan. 
At most, small farmers have managed marginal 
increases in yields per acre, largely from the use af 
fertilizer, sufficient only to stablize their present 
standard of living in the face of rising costs. 

Small farmers in the uplands have fared worst. 
In a normal weather year, they may get as much as 
20 bags of paddy using improved practices; allowing 
for an expenditure of about five bags (Rs 175), they 
may get as muchas 15 bags or Rs 525 per acre. 
But in- drought years, they lose practically the 
entire crop. Asa result, any improvement in their 
condition over the last five years has been extremely 
limited: perhaps substitution of rice for gruel in good 

. years as the main diet, and finer varieties of cotton 
shirts and dhotis. 

In the delta areas, farmers have experienced small 
but reliable increases in the yields of kharif paddy 
crops from the application of ferlilizers, totalling 
about one to three bags per acre over the past six or 
seven years. Rising cultivation costs have absorbed 
much of the increase; generally, they report no im- 
provement in real income. During rotation years, 
small farmers avoid using the high-yielding varieties. 
They are afraid of the high expenditure, and of 
damage to the crops from ‘inadequate water or pest 
attack that would leave them with losses they could 
not withstand. 
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HE fear of crop failures, and the consequences of de- 

faulting on loans from the local cooperatives plays a 

large part in the reluctance of small farmers to take 
large production loans for the cultivation of the high- 
yielding varieties. “About 75 per cent of all agricul- 
, tural families are now members of primary agricultu- 
ral credit societies served by the three Central Co- 
operative Banks in West Godavary District. Never- 
the less, many small farmers prefer to deal with the 
local moneylenders who charge 24 per cent to 36 per 
cent interest per annum, but are flexible about- 
security for loans and schedules of repayment. 

In theory, tenant-cultivators and small farmers 
can now borrow up to Rs 1,500 on personal surety 
loans, that is, on the personal guarantee of two 
landowners, subject only to the requirement of 
maintaining a 10:1 ratio between loans received and 
share capital owned. In practice, however, tenants 
and small farmers are considered poor loan risks, 
and personal surety loans, when they are sanctioned 
tend to be much lower than the maximum permitted. 
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In most cases, the amount of the loan advanced is 
determined according to the value of the security, 
that is, land offered by the member. For this reason, 
the crop loan system introduced in kharif 1966 has 
never worked properly. Although loans are supposed 
to be advanced according to scales of finance based 
on the Production cost per acre of paddy—set at 
Rs 350 per acre in kharif 1968—small cultivators - 
often have to mortgage part of their land to get the 
full amount. 

Moreover, the attempt to divide production loans 
into three cash and kind components: (A) Rs 200 - 
cash; (B) Rs 100 in fertilizers; and (C) Rs 59 cash, 
never was successful. Members refused to lift the 
fertilizer component of the loan, partly because of 
the red tape involved; partly because they were obliged 
to take only the variety available at the cooperative, 
but also because private dealers were willing to 
advance fertilizers on delayed repayment term, 
compared to the cooperatives’ insistance ona fixed 
schedule of repayment. The respose of the culti- 
vators was so poor that, startling kharif 1969-70, 
the entire loan amount will become available to 
cultivators in cash. l 

Even so, the Eluru Central Cooperative Bank 
anticipates that it will be difficult to meet its lending 
targets. Compared toa target of Rs 2 crores in 
short-term loans for kharif 1967-68, the Bank adyan- 
ced about Rs 1.3 crores; in 1968-69, the target was 
raised to Rs 3.5 crores with achievement estimated 
at Rs 3 crores. Bank officials expect that advances 
will stabilize at about this level, with perhaps some 
small increase to 3.5 crores.? , 


This is not due to want of funds. In fact, com- 
pared to the present borrowing power of the Bank 
(at twelve times the share capital and reserves) of 
Rs 7-8 crores annually, it currently borrows about ' 
Rs 3 crores, including deposits and advances from 
the Reserve Bank. The main reason adduced by 
Bank officials is “lack of demand” for loans. Actu- 
ally the situation basically reflects two factors: an Indi- 
vidual Maximum Credit Limit for short-term loans of 
Rs-10,000 in the delta; and Rs 6,000 in the uplands, 
prohibiting larger advances to big farmers; and more 
important, the inability of small farmers to absorb 
larger loans as long as they do not have assurced sour- 
ces of water. If, having incurred large debts for the 
application of improved practices, especially for the 
cultivation of IR8 during the rabi season, inadequate 
water and/or pest attack damages the crop, small 
farmers will be left without means of repayment— 
and fear that they will ultimately lose their land. 

By contrast, there is striking evidence of the 
willingness and ability of small farmers to make full 
use of cooperative credit for adopting the high-yield- 
ing varieties once they are assured of adequate 
irrigation facilities. In one delta village of Achanta, 
groups of neighbouring farmers, each with five acres 
of land or less, managed to pool their resources in 
proportion ‘to the land each owned, and met the 
capital expenditure and operation costs of a filter 





1Data provided by the Secretary of the Cooperative Central 
Bank, Ltd., Eluru. : 
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“about Rs 2,000 during the kharif season. 


increase his net income over previous 


point and electric motor. The advantages of an 
assured water supply, as explained by one five-acre 
partner, were dramatic. Prior to joining this group 
in 1964, his net income from five acres of. paddy was 
Two years 
out of three, he netted another Rs 500 during the 
rabi season from the cultivation of gingelly and 
groundnut, bringing his total income to Rs 2,500. 
During the third rotation year, he gained roughly 
another Rs 2,000 from a second paddy crop of local 
varieties, raising his annual income to Rs 4,000. 
After acquiring the additional facility of a filter 
point, this cultivator put three of his five acres under 
high-yielding varieties during the kharif season— 
realizing gross returns as a result of rising yields and 
higher prices for paddy of Rs 4,200. In addition, 
he was able to take a second crop of IR8 every year, 
grossing another Rs 5,400, for a total cash income 
of 9,600. Under the new circumstances created by 
access to assured water, the high level of indebtedness 
readily incurred by this cultivator to finance produc- 
tion costs turned out to be very sound economics. 
Taking into account his loans, both repayment to the 
cooperative of Rs 1,080 (including 8 per cent interest) 
and toa private lender of Rs 944 (including 18 per 
cent interest), his total debt repayment for the year 
amounted to Rs 2,024. Against a gross income of 
Rs 9,600, he was left with net earning of Rs 7,576. 
Altogether, this five acre farmer had managed to 
levels in 
rotational years by almost 100 percent and in non- 
rotational years by 200 per cent. Improvements 
were apparent in all aspects of his life. He had made 
further investments in land, buying an additional 
acre in a neighbouring village (which he gave on 
lease), and on land levelling of his own holding. He 
also reported a change for the better in virtualy all 
items of consumption—food; clothing, housing and 
furniture. 

Unfortunately, such cases represent the exception 
rather than the rule in West Godavary. It is more 
common to hear reports of' two, three and four acre 
farmers selling their holdings to take advantage of 
the sharp rise in land values : some to cl-ar off old 
debts; others to bay larger farms in areas where land 
prices are lower, especially on sites that may ulti- 
mately be irrigated under the Tungabhadra or 
Nagarajunsagar projects. Although there is no 
readily available data to document these transac- 
tions, it is generally believed that outsiders, in- 
cluding businessmen, and rich farmers, usually those 
with contiguous holdings, are buying the land for 
direct cultivation. This points to yet another diffi- 
culty that is slowly emerging to handicap small 
farmers: in areas where IR8 has proved successful, 
large cultivators are becoming more reluctant to lease 
out land. The innovation mentioned earlier, that is, 
of leasing out rabiland on a 75:25 crop share basis, 
with the landowner providing all modern ‘inputs, is 
really a step in the direction of reducing tenant- 
cultivators to permanent labourers. In fact, it is 
clearly explained by landowners as a means of 
ensuring the day-to-day field supervision necesssary 
for the successful cultivation of the high-yielding 
varieties. - 
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TS first tangible signs of increasing prosperity in 
West Godavary District occur only among 

medium holders with farms of five to ten acres, 
who have managed to increase yields by 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent with improved practices, and have 
also bénefited from the rise in prices for foodgrains. 
Even among this group, however, gains have usually 
been sufficient oniy to provide for higher levels of 
consumption, leaving little surplus for investment in 
land improvement. 

Actually, it is still unusual in the delta areas for 
cultivators with holdings below ten acres to have a 
filter point—possibly because the smallest command 
area of a filter point is about this size. Although there 
is no way to estimate the total number of filter points 
installed by large farmers over the last few years, it is 
not uncommon to hear that in villages with good 
subsoil water, 100 or more filter points hive been 
sunk in the last two or three years alone; and there 
is general agreement that every year the number 
installed is increasing. 

Access to assured irrigation has brought the large 
farmer a new level of prosperity. Water not only 
assures a second crop every year, but also higher 
yields from rabi plantings, especially with the adop- 
tion of IR8 on suitable land. Moreover, with filter 
points and perennial irrigation, many large farmers 
are diversifying their cropping patterns to include 
profitable commercial crops like sugarcane. Over 
the last few years alone, large farmers estimate that 
they have doubled their net income from all these 
sources. A great deal of the gain has gone into 
consumption: large houses, consumer durables, elec- 
tric fans, radios, cycles, even refrigerators, air-condi- 
tioning and cars, and the purchase of gold ornaments. 
Some are also going for the education of sons. But 
undoubtedly, a good deal is also being invested in 
buying additional land, and improving land already 
under cultivation. As the technical problems asso- 
ciated with the high-yielding paddy varieties are 
progressively solved, this tiny class of large farmers 
willbe in the most favourable position to maximize 
gains from the new technology. This point is even 
more forcibly made when it is remembered that in 
West Godavary only 15 per cent of cultivators have 
holdings of ten acres or more, but this small mino- 
rity operates fifty per cent of the total cultivated 
area. Indeed, those with 20 acres or more are in a 
position to emulate their counterparts in Ludhiana 
by increasing their advantages even further through 
Mechanization of farm operations. Between 1961 
and 1966, the number of tractors in West Godaveri 
District increased only from 278 to 416. But 
three years ago, loan applications with the Land 
Mortgage Banks more than doubled, from about 
28 per annum to 75; this trend has steadily increased 
until in 1968-69, a total of 200 applications were 
received—all from farmers with 20 acres or more? 





1 West Godavari Zilla Parishad, Eluru, 
Statistics.West Godavari District, 1966-67; 88, 

2 Data supplied by the Secretary of the Ellore Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd. 
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In fact, the demand is now so high that many loans 
cannot be sanctioned for want_of available tractors. 


VII 


Ww so much attention focussed on the culti- 
vator as the primary agent -of. agricultural 

‘modernisation, it can. be forgotten that in 
West Godavary about sixty per cent of agricultural 
families are actually farm labourers! It is estimated 


-that the majority of-them, over sixty per cent, work 


as casual labourers, and the rest are permanent 
workers. i ` 

Compared, to very small farmers and tenant 
cultivators, it appears that agricultural labourers have 
experienced some greater, albeit extremely modest, 


` -improvements over the last few years. Permanent 


labourers have benefited least. -Generally, pay- 
ments have not increased over-the last 10 years, or 
only by the marginal amounts of half a bag or 
one bag of paddy per year. Payments to permanent 
labourers are variously 20 to 22`bags of paddy with 
no other facility; or 15 or 16 bagsof paddy, and 


‘some food, clothing and shoes during the year. 


The cash value of these annual 
little more than Rs 700 per year. 

On the other hand, casual lobourers reported 
some improvement. Opportunities for employment 
have increased with more intensive cultivation and 
the introduction of new crops. Cultivators estimate 
that the new rice varities require an extra 15 to 20 
man days of employment per acre during the rabi 
season. More important, intensive cropping and 
new crops have increased the work available through- 
out the year.) In the delta areas, labourers find no 
difficulty in getting work for 104 to 11 months a 
year; even in the uplands areas labourer find assured 
employment for at least eight months a year as 
more farmers sink borewells and grow a second 
crop. During the off-season, labourers: find em- 
ployment in a variety of activities; cutting sugarcane; 
transporting manuers; loading lorries; levelling 
land; deepening and desilting canals; collecting 
firewood; making bristles from palm fibre; and 


payments is usually 


constructing houses and roads. 


Rates for casual labour have also increased, 
generally by two times over the last six years. In 
the uplands, labourers can make about Rs 3 per 
day during the season (for transplanting and harvest- 
ing crops), compared to Rs 1.8 six years ago and 
Rs. 2 during the off-season. In the delta areas, 
labourers do a little better, earning Rs 3.50 or Rs 4 
for transplanting and harvesting, compared to Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 five years ago, and Rs 2 or Rs 2.50 off-season. 
In cash terms, many casual Jabourers earn no more 
than permanent workers but some appear to do better, 
earning as much as Rs 900 or more a year. Never- 
theless, virtually all labourers cite only modest im- 
provements in their standard of living because of 
rising costs,~ mainly better quality of food, for 
example two meals of rice per day instead of millets, 


-along with some coffee or tea, the purchase of some 


brass vessels or stainless steel plates, or a charpoy 
and chairs: Some also report that they are now less 
in debt. 7 
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Perhaps the greatest and most striking gain, 
however, has’ been in social and psychological free: 
dom. With greater opportunities for work, casual _ 
labourers can now earn as much or more than | 
permanent labourers, that is, the landless no longer 
need to seek the protection of a permanent relation- 
ship with one landowner in order to ensure their 
subsistence. On the contrary, they are in a position 
to choose their employers and bargain over terms, ` 
and along with this new independence, they have 
won anew measure of dignity. Casual labourers in 
West Godavary have long been accustomed to 
negotiate with Jandowners on wages through a team 
leader or mistry (heading about ten men) but now 
they approach the landowners less as suppliants 
than as equals. Although there have been no -strik- 
ing economic gains, yet landowners and labourers 
agree that the relationship between the two sides has 
been psychologically transformed. During the period, 
the landowners view the labourers as “our masters”; 
and the labourers confirm that they now insist on 
shorter working hours, and breaks for lunch—as 
part of their “contract” with employers. Landowners 
“complain that labourers take the same wages but 
work “less sincerely”, and that it now takes five 
men to do the work of three. But labourers clearly 
feel these privileges as-an assertion of human 
dignity; many now say that they would no longer 
work as permanent labourers even at higher wages, 
because they do not want to be servants at the back 
and call of the landowner at all hours of the night 
and day. Casual labourers stress that they are their 
own men. Landowners grumble at these trends, 
yet seem reconciled to them, and “good relations’ 
between both sides continue. Perhaps for this 
reason, efforts by the Leftist parties to organize 
labourers to strike for greater economic gains have 
not had any marked success so far. 
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W™ Godavary is only in the very first stages 
of the green revolution.’ Nevertheless, the- - 

overwhelming majority of cultivators have 
already been defined out of the modernization pro- 
cess by various barriers: the small size of land- 
holding; the iniquitous tenancy system; the lack 
of capital for investment in land improvement. In 
West Godavary, any rapid acceleration of agricultural 
modernization will inevitably produee far wider 
disparities than in Ludhiana between large and small 
farmers—with the major additional difference being 
that the first group represents a small minority of 
cultivators, and the second, the vast majority. More- 
over, it is also doubtful that the majority of agri- 
cultural labourers will long remain satisfied ‘only 
with intangible social and psychological gains. At 
the moment, West Godavary presents a very peace- 
ful picture. Developments in other districts that 
are similarly ‘situated suggest this may not be a 
lasting peace. 7 


i 
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A Murderer with a Difference—V 


SHER JUNG 


Re transplanted rewards 
and punishments into a 

future life inorder to com- 
fort cowards, the enslaved and 
aggrieved, enabling them to carry 
the yoke of their masters patien- 


tly, and to endure this earthly life- 


(the only one a man can be sure 
of) without protesting or groaning. 
Man, under the influence of reli- 
gion, remained intoxicated, for 
ages, in the taverns of hope or the 
cellars of fear, forgetting his real 
self. It wasaclever ruse, but a 
dirty trick—the poor man was 
subjected to exploitation by the 
rich man and the priest- a plain 
and simple usury. 

The old apostles baited their 
hooks with Paradise; the new 
with the Superman and the Free 
Man. Both concealed the reality 
of Today under the allurement of 
Tomorrow. Both bartered the 
bird in hand for the illusory bird, 
in the equally illusory hush. 

The only apostle-who refrained 
to a large extent, from setting a 
clap trap for the common man, 
and streered clear of the soothing. 
mumbo-jumbo, was the Great 
Buddha. He neither offers re- 
wards, nor holds threats ; and he 
does not dangle Tomorrow at the 
end of his line with Today attach- 
ed as a sinker to it. Today is the 
reality for him, the harsh reality, 
full of misery and consuming 
flames. 

“Desire is flame, love is flame, 
virtue, hope, You and I, heaven 
and hell are flames. One thing and 
one thinglalone, is light:the renou- 
ncement of flame. Take the flames 
that are burning you, take them 
and turn. them into light by renu- 
neiation. Then blow out the 
light !”’, ordained Lord Buddha. 

He looked around and found 
the world groaning with pain; and 
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then he found that it was he him- 
self who was groaning with pain 
in every man, every animal and 
every plant. Love took poss s- 
sion of him, love and pity for his 
own self that was scattered and 
was struggling throughout the 
universe. All the suffering of 
earth, all the suffering of heaven, 
was his own suffering. “We are 
all One”, said he, ‘“‘and this One 
suffers. We must deliver it. If 
but a single trembling drop of 
water suffers, I suffer.” 

He suffers with every suffering 
being like Christ, but unlike 
Christ he does not single out only 
human beings for redemption. 
His love encompasses everything: 
plants, insects, beasts, men— 
every animate and inanimate be- 
ing is covered by his all-embrac- 
ing love. 

Pity is the unfailing guide in 
the Buddhist journey. By means 
of pity we deliver ourselves from 
our bodies, demolish the partition, 
and merge with Nothingness. 

“This world is a net”, says he, 
“in which we have been caught; 
death does not deliver us, for we 
shall be reborn. Let us triumph 
over thirst, let us uproot desire, 
let us empty out our demanding 
self. Do not say, ‘I want to die’; 
or ‘I do not want to die.’ Say ‘I 
want nothing’. Elevate your mind 
above desire and hope—and then, 
while yet in life, you shall be able 
to enter the beatitude of Non- 
Being. ‘With your arm, you shall 
halt the wheel of Rebirth. 

“Just as when you dream and 
know you are dreaming, and all 
you see in your sleep, whether 
good or bad, arouses neither joy, 
sorrow, nor fear in you because 
you know that you will awake 
and: all will: be dispelled —so is 
life. Hence, feeling neither joy nor 


fright, unperturbed, you should 
watch the phantasmagoria of the 
world pass before you eyes.” 

What a life of peace and con- 
tentment I lived when studying 
Buddhism! I felt as if my soul 
had entered a beatific sleep. sub- 
merged in Buddhist imperturba- 
tion. 

But, later on, the more I pon- 
dered on the Buddha’s teachings 
the more disenchanted I became. 
He started on his journey to root 
out the misery from the world 
but ended instead, by spinning out 
the most magnificent dream of 
“Oneness” -the oneness of the 
oppressor and the oppressed—a 
delightful confusion of the cause 
and effect. It was the most poig- 
nant cry of the human heart tor- 
tured by the tyranny of Hindu 
society which provoked his sensi- 
tive mind and led him on the 
warpath. But this noble Don 
Quixote took Desire for a wind 
mill and tilted his lance against 
it. 

Before my imprisonment | 
was not seriouly concerned with 
the problem of human misery. It 
was merely an academic question 
for me with an added fascination 
of romantic sadness about it —so 
beautifully posed by , Hardy and 
Shelley, and sought to be solved 
by Hafiz and Khayyam. If the 
old prophets could supply me 
with no satisfictory solution, it 
was just as well, bec wuse it deepen- 
ed the romantic sadness of my 
own heart and contributed to the 
vagueness of my undisciplined 
mind. 

There, in the outside world, I 
was not perturbed by evasive 
replies; but here, in the prison, 
this question of human misery, 
had taken a different connotation, 
demanding an immediate and un- 
ambiguous reply. It had become 
a personal problem for me, related 
to my everyday life. Nabibux 
added to the urgency of the pro- 
blem, and I turned to the modern 
prophets, the prophets of science, 
with my nagging questions: Why 
is the world so hopelessly sad? 
Why is man so frustratingly un- 
happy, and what determines his 
fate? 

Biochemists attribute it all to 
hormones; psychologists to early 
unresolved conflicts; economists 
to the dearth either of material 
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sources or the enterprising spirit; 
sociologists to the lack of corpo- 
rate Consciousness or maladjust- 
ments ; and moralists' to the ab- 
sence of ethical norms. All these 
findings, no doubt, carry an’ ele- 
ment of truth about them—but 
just an element and no more. It 
makes for half-truth which is 
worse than a lie. ` 

All of them treat man in isola- 
tion— as a Robinson Crusoe —and 
Society as a projection of the 
individual man—a magnified 
Robinson Crusoe. This simplifi- 
cation of the problem had brought 
the whole social phenomena down 
to the level of the individual man 
and held him responsible indivi- 
dually for the ills of Society. In 
this respect they are not different 


HE days passed unnoticed, 
folding back in quick suc- 
cession like the pages of the 

books I was engrossed in. The 
months appeared and disappeared 
for as short a period as the life 
span of a flower and, like a 
flower, they left behind an aroma, 
rich and heady, wrapped round 
the works of the great masters. 

But for Nabibux who, every 
now and thén, would break the 
spell by intruding upon my 
privacy, I was living in the world 
of books totally lost to the world 
around. He would bring me the 
latest gossip of the jail, the sordid 
reality of shackled life, and also 
occasionally some nourishing food 
like Horlicks, egg-powder, soup, 
tablets—all stolen from the jail 
hospital. 

He was very eager to see me 
regain my physical strength and 
bitterly complained about my 
slow progress. Although he 
never broached the subject 
openly, he was all itching to have 
it out with me and was impatient 
to see me fit for the impending 
“duel.” His concern about my 
health was as regardful and keen 
as the points of his knives, 
whetted to the finest finish. 

One day, on one of his visits, 
he caught me drawing on the 
walla girl’s face with charcoal. 
It was my favourite pastime 
which I used to indulge in, off 
and on, to unburden my heart. 
When Nabibux came to my cell 
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from their predecessors; the pro- 
phets of religion or the oracles of 
the coming man. 


All these giants of classical 
scholarship gave, no doubt, sti- 
mulus to my mind, but hardly 
any satisfaction. It was only 
when, after a long, tortuous 
journey, I came to Marx and 
learned at his feet that I found all 
my questions answered and a 
clear direction given to my 
confused mind. He floodlit 
the path of rebellious youth and 
gave meaning to my life. 


But it is a different story, 
the story of my voyage to the 
Marxian shrine, onto which I 
was guided, inadvertently by my 
friend, Nabibux. 


and peeped through the bars, I 
was struggling with the lines of 
her nose which, as usual, were 
frustrating my efforts to plot 
them in correct proportion. It 
was the delicate curvature of the 
nostrils that had always eluded 
me and, as a result, I could bring 
out neither the sensuous charm 
of her lips nor the seductive 
richness of the dimples adorning 
her checks. 
resemblance, the face in the 
drawings, had always turned out 
lifeless—all because I could never 
depict those particular lines. 

In sheer frustration .I would 
efface everytime the drawing from 
the wall and leave it at that for 
future efforts. Nabibux saw me 


doing it and laughed at my dis-' 


comfiture. He thought I was 
effacing the drawing because J 
did not want him to see it, 

“Why did you do it?” he 
asked. “It was a pretty face. 
I wasn’t going to gobble her up. 
Is she someone known to you, 
or just a creature of your own 
imagination?” 

“She is the girl I loved from 
my boyhood. A poor girl from 
a nomadic tribe; my first ever 
love and the dream of my life.” 
I told him unhesitatingly. 

‘Then why were you in such 
a hurry to efface her picture so 
casually after spending the whole 
day working at it?” 

“Because I failed to draw her 
correctly. I failed to catch the 


Despite the fair 


innocence, the sadness, the pas- 
sion, the clamorous silence of 
her life—in one word, the essence 
of her adolescent beauty so strik- 
ingly reflected on her face and so 
deeply engraved in my heart.” 

My frankness about my per- 
sonal affair, and the warmth with 
which I talked about the girl 
touched Nabibux deeply and 
struck in his heart a responsive 
chord. His sardonic expression 
disappeared, a mist sprang into 
his eyes, and he asked me to tell 
him something more about the 
girl and also something about 
the background of my life. 

Despite my usual reluctance 
to talk about myself, I began 
relating my story to him. The 
more I talked, strangely enough; 
the more relieved I felt. The 
tension from my heart seemed 
to be easing and the burden on 
my mind lightened. 

The same thing, I could see, 
was happening to Nabibux. A 
wistful smile was stealing on his 
face; his turbid features were 
assuming a pleasing composure. 
Presently, his whole countenance 
changed and he looked a different 
peron. This rapid metamor- 
phosis was astounding, especially 
the appearance of human tender- 
ness on his face which looked as 
pathetically sweet as the glow of 
a desolate moon on a sapless 
gnarled tree, standing alone in 
the desert, cursing heaven with 
its naked, upraised branches. 

He sat silent for a while keep- 
ing his eyes shut, as if trying to 
turn them deep into his own 
heart and excavate there, one by 
one, the dust-smothered graves 
of a long forgotten past. When 
he opened his eyes, there was a 
far-away look in them, something 
like the flight of a lonely crane, 
weary and thirsty, yearning for 
the lake left behind. A 

And then, without my asking, 
be began to speak on his own. 
The words tumbled out of his 
mouth sometimes in jumbles, 
sometimes in ones'and twos, like 
sparks from a damp cinder wrap- 
ped in smoke. 

“T too have loved once and 
loved to distraction”, he said 
with anger, stressing on the word 
‘distraction’ and struggling to 
keep his voice low. “It wasa 
young boy from my own village, 
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as slim and handsome as the Id 
moon, and like the Id moon he 
was the joy of my life.” 

He again fell silent and closed 
his eyes. The afternoon sun 
splashed a bleak ray on his tortu- 
red figure and framed his face in 
a yellow circle. It was a Mary 
Magdalene at the foot of the cross 
burning clean the passions ofa 
mis-spent life. 

“And then?” I interjected to 
bring him out of his deep 
reverie. 

- “Then what? Nothing!’’—he 
said opening his eyes, red with 
fumes of the stemmed up lava in 

‘his heart. 

“That Jove was too much for 
me,” he continued, “I could 
bear neither its pain nor its joy, 
both were equally killing. His 
absence would torture me with 
insufferable pain and, his presence, 
with unbearable joy. IJ had no 
peace either in his presence or in 
his absence. Moreover, my life 
became a wanton sport of his 
whims: the slightest wrinkle on 
his brow would plunge my world 
ina cruel pain and the flimsiest 
smile on his lips, in a harsh sun- 
shine. 

“I lived in this delirious state 
of senses, alternating between the 


cruellest of pains and the harshest’ 


of joys, for nearly six months. 
I was oblivious of everything 
except the consuming fever in my 
soul. Neither my days were 
anymore mine, nor my nights: 
they were usurped, to the last 
fraction of a second, by his 
thoughts and dreams. I was 
worse than a galley slave chained 
hands and feet to him. It wasa 
life of utter submission—a_despi- 
- cable servitude— galling and yet 
willingly accepted.” 

“You are unnecessarily being 
harsh to yourself, Nabibux!” I 
said with deep sympathy. ‘‘Love 
is ajoy, even an unrequited one. 
Why think of it the way you are 
thinking? I would feel forever 
grateful to the one who, even for 
a moment, kindles the spark of 
love in my heart. And why 
should I care whether the object 
of my love is worthy of it or not? 
It is none of my business, I could 
only build a shrine in my heart 
for her or him to be installed 
there. If they prove unworthy 
to be worshipped, it is their 
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lookout and not mine; I have 
fashioned then in the image of 
my own desire; and I'll cling to 
that image, paying my homage, 
may be in tears.” 

“That only proves that you 
are a fool and know nothing 
about love’, he said with grow- 
ing irritation. “You call lovea 
joy—it means you have never 
loved in your life. Love is the 
greatest curse of God reserved 
only for those whom He wishes 
to destroy. 
own experience. My love turned 
me into a miserable creature—a 
helpless animal trapped in the 
flames of jungle fire. Why God 
should have punished me like 
that, I do not know; I became 
desperate and took my own 
revenge on Him: One afternoon, 
in the sheer frenzy of excessive 
love, I took that boy to the near- 
by hillock and, ina lonely cave, 
slit his throat from ear to ear. 
The same knife I tried to plunge 
into my own heart. Asa matter 
of fact, I did thrust it halfway 
into my chest; here (and he 
showed, me an ugly scare close 
to his left nipple). 

“But then suddenly I re- 
membered the debt of honour I 
owed to my family. The blood 
of my grand father called out to 
me and I felf ashamed of myself 
for leaving the world without 


H: did not come back for over 
a month and, when one 

afternoon, he did turn up, he 
pretended to ignore me. He 
stood away from my cell, but 
within my view, talking animat- 
edly to the warder on duty. 
Despite his assumed pose, he 
looked listless and morose, very 
much rundown in health, and a 
picture of utter misery. Gone 
were the threats from his attitude, 
and the barbs of insolence from 
his behaviour. There were no 
more menacing gestures; no more 
intimidating airs; even the swag- 
ger of borrowed authority was 
no longer present in his demea- 
nour. It was evident that the 
colossal weight on his mind 
was killing him inch by inch, 
day by day. 

I felt pity for him and called 
him out with words of greeting. 


I know it from my: 


first avenging his death. 
“I pulled out the knife from 


my wound and, bleeding and 
tottering, under the cover of 
darkness, came back to the 
village. There, I did not go to 


my home, instead, I went straight 
to the house of our traditional 
enemy. And within an hour, 
the same knife which was caked 
with the mingled blood of my 
sweet heart and myself was plun- 
ged, over and over again, into the 
chest of the fellow whose father 
had killed my grand-father, before 
I was born. i 


“After finishing the job I 
walked over to the house of the 
headman and surrendered myself. 
Shame! he did not kill me, tnstead, 
he handed me over to the tribal 
jirga. Those swine took pity on 
my youth and left me alive to be 
insulted by cowards like you!’ 


“I am sorry for you Nabibux; 
and please forgive me for...... 
before I could finish the sentence 
and say—‘the imaginary insult that 
is rankling in your heart’— he 
abruptly cut me short and shouted 
in blistering anger: “I don’t want 
your damn sympathy! Keep it 
to yourself! You bloody hypocrite 
and thrice damned Kafir!” With 
these words he swept out from 
the precincts of my enclosure, 
choking with rage. 


XI 


He responed with affected in- 
difference and condescendingly 
came over to my cell. 


“It seems that now I shall 
have to wait for youto regain 
your health.” I said jokingly to 
hide my feelings. “You can’t 
expect me to fight with you in 
this miserable condition of yours. 
You look so thin and lifeless. 
What have you been doing to 
yourself?” 

“O, nothing! I’m all right. 
Are you really ready for the fight? 
When should we have it? Today? 
Tomorrow?” 


“Of course. I am! But not 
before you get well. [refuse to 
fight with a corpse. Who has 


ever heard of killing an already 
dead man? I wouldn’t defile my 
knife by plunging it into a dead 
body.” 
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“Now don’t be absurd! There 

- is nothing wrong with me. I only 
had a touch of flu the other day. 
But now Tm all right. Let us 


have it over; finish the fight as. 


early as possible.” 

; “Just as you please! I’m all 
for it. Get well quick and don’t 
waste time!” 

i “This is all humbug! I know 
your tactics. You damn cunning 
Hindu! You want to get out of 
it; but I won’t let you.” 

“You may think whatever 
you like; but I’m serious. The 
day I find you strong enough to 
fight, I'l] accept your challenge.” 

“All right!—then let us post- 
pone it to the next week. By 
that time I’m sure to be fit and 
ready for you. No more pretexts! 
Agreed?” 

“Agreed!—provided you are 
really fit.” 

He grinned from ear to ear 
in a smile and to clinch the issue, 
he shook me by the hand show- 
ing his own through the gratings 
of my door. 

“O, by the way”, he said 
while still holding my hand, “I 
happened to meet your friend’a 
little while ago—the same old 
‘lifer’ you clandestinely exchange 
your books with (he referred to 
Pundit Jagat Ram, imprisoned 
for life in the Ghadar Conspiracy 

-Case of 1914). He has given me 
ach.tfor you. Here it is!” 

He handed over the chit to 
me and stood at an angle that 
screened me from the sight of 
the warder. The cunning fellow 
had come purposely to deliver 
the message and thereby to re- 
establish contact but, in his silly 
pride, posed as if he came to see 
the warder on some official busi- 
ness. 

“Very kind of you, Nabibux, 
I’m, indeed, grateful to you! You 
are taking a hell of a risk in 
carrying clandestine messages for 
revolutionary prisoners. Do you 
realize that?” 

“O, for heaven’s sake, cut out 
this silly gab of yours! I don’t 
need your gratitude, nor your 
concern about the so-called risk 
Pm taking. © You really make 
me sick with the sob stuff you’re 
doling out. Do cut it out and 
save me the stink. But if you 
want to send back a reply, hand 
it over to me. I've brought 


with me a piece of paper and a 
pencil for the purpose.” 

I wrote a reply and gave it to 
Nabibux. 

“Tl deliver it right now on 
the way to my own barrack.” 
With these words he left smiling 
contently and promising to come 
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T appeared that at the time he 
went to deliver my chit to 
Panditji, that barrack, as ill- 
luck would have it, was being 
visited by the Chief Jailor—the 
notorious bully of the ‘Punjab 
prisons. This savage minion of 
British rulers had the megalomania 
(his.own words) ‘of making his 
presence felt by the prisoners’. 
And to bring about this effect he 
used to beat up, search, humiliate 
—all indiscriminately and with- 
out any reason—each and every 
prisoner he accosted during his 
daily rounds, He always boasted. 
that his mere sight was enough 
to make a prisoner tremble with 
fright; and he was mighty proud 
of this inhuman achievement of his. 

On finding Nabibux coming 
to a barrack not his own, the 


‘jailor pounced upon him and 


demanded an explanation in filthy 
language augmented by kicks and 
blows. Nabibux resented the 
treatment which infuriated the 
brute. He had him beaten up 
by his” thugs and, in addition, 
stripped him naked primarily, to 
humilate him and secondarily, 
to search his person. My chit- 
was . discovered from his clothes 
which aroused even more the lust 
for blood in the savage brute. 
And when he read the word 
“Aquinas” (I wrote, “I find 
Aquinas very intriguing and will 
be passing it on to you”), ignora- 
mus as be was, he took it for 
some code word and completely 
lost his head. He thrashed 
Nabibux mercilessly and deman- 
ded to know the meaning of the 
word and also from where he 
got the chit. Nabibux, the brave 
soul, refused to divulge my name; 
and the meaning of the ‘word’ 
he himself did not- know. When 
pressed hard for it and given 
more beatings, Nabibux got 
desperate and, in sheer defiance, 
Spat on the face of the jailor. 
This infuriated the monster 


‘retired for rest. 


back in a day or two. 

But I never saw him again. 
He never returned. Only his 
story came back to me in drib- 
lets, and that too, after a 
lapse of six months or so, gather- 
ing to ita mass of horrors and 
also the elements of a heroic saga. 


beyond control; he set his gang 
at poor Nabibux, had him drag- 
ged to a nearby cell, and got him 
belaboured till he was soaked „in 
blood and lost consciousness. 
They would revive him by spring- 
kling water on his face, ask for 
the name of the person who 
wrote the chit and, on his refusal, 
would start beating all over again 
till again he fainted. 

They plucked hair ‘from his 
delicate parts, burned matchsticks 
in his nostrils, broke some of his 
teeth, tore out nails from his 
fingers and toes, shoved batons 
into his anus, wrenched his geni- 
tals and finally, cruched to pulp 
both of his testicles, one by one. 
The jailor, like the monster 
of a Grand Priest at the un- 
quisition ceremony, directed 
personally the whole operation 
and would go from one torture 
to the other on failing to wring 
out, from his victim, the name 
he wanted. Nabibux could have 
easily escaped all this torture by 
simply divulging my name; but 
this true son of proud Pathans, 
refused to squeal on me and faced 
the consequences with exemplary 
heroism. . 

They continued torturing the 
frail boxy of Nabibux till past 
midnight, but failed to break his 
mighty spirit. He persisted in his 
refusal to give out my name and, 
whenever he could, he would 
hurl insulis on his tormentors. 
A stage came when, after one of 
his swoons, they could not revive 
him inspite of all the sprinking 


and drenching they subjected 
him to. They lost tbeir 
patience and moreover they 


were completely fagged out by 
this time with all the exertion. 
They gave him a final go-over for 
the night, flung his body into the 
corner of the cell and, after putt- 
ing the padlock on the iron door, 
Poor Nabibux 
was left spread-eagled on the 
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floor, half-dead, unconscious, and 
streaming with blood that caked 
all over his body mixed with the 
first and dust of the filthy cell. 

Early next morning they came 
again for him. They found him, 
not only alive but also conscious. 
His face looked a grotesque mass 
of shredded flesh; his nose a 
squalid lump of clotted blood; 
his lips a distended bruise, the 
colour of raw liver. One of his 
eyes was completely closed, buried 
behind a chunk of skin torn from 
his brow. His tongue, a sodden 
piece of leather, was hanging out 
thick: and heavy, parched with 
thirsts And he was burning with 
pain and fever: 

They kicked him on to his 
feet and, half dragging half haul- 
ing, brought him to his own 
barrack’ for a search of his belong- 
ings and a further session of 
‘interrogation’. There he some- 


how managed to totter up to the ' 


sanitary pan in the corner, and 
take.out the knife he had hidden 
under the brick of the masonry 
seat, 

Before the thugs could realize 
what he was upto, he flicked open 
the knife and, with the last ounce 
of energy, attacked the jailor. 
Since his hand was badly mangled, 
he could not direct the thrust to 
the proper place. He fumbled 
and struck low. In place of 
slashing open the bloated tummy 
of his tormentor, he wedgéd his 
knife, rather obscenely, between 
his thighs, making a horrible 
mess of his genitals. Before he 
could withdraw his knife and 
plunge it back where he 
wanted to, he was felled un- 
conscious by one of the thugs 
hitting on his head with a heavy 
stick. The jailor too, had lost 
his consciousness and was pro- 
mptly removed to. the Civil 
hospital. There he remained for 
more than three months, hovering 
between life and death during the 
first fortnight of his stay. His 
absence :from: the jail gave a 
lease of life to. Nabibux. 


When the jailor returned from. 
the hospital.(with a rumour that. 
he.-was no more a man—which » 


never ` failed to raise. guffaws 
among prisoners for very many 
years), he found, to his chagrin, 
that -Nabibux was no more an 


inmate under his charge. His 
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case had been given to the police. 


for attempted murder and he had 
at that time, been admitted to the 
police hospital, prior to his trial.. 

The court, in due course, 
sentenced him to life imprison- 
ment and transferred. him to 


Peshawar jail on compassionate’ 


grounds. His old father, an 
influential man, had requested 
the Government for it. 

The poor, old father, hoping 
that during the last days of his 
life, he would be able to see 
occasionally his only remaining 
son, got: him transferred nearer 
home; litt'e realizing that he was 
tempting providence. 

When Nabibux came to Pes- 
hawar ‘jail, he found that the 
chap who had killed his brother 
was also confined there doing 
his life sentence. Nabibux was 
still very weak, almost a cripple; 
but the information that his 
adversary was close at hand and 
breathing the same air as he, was 
enough to fan the fire of ven- 
geance in his heart. He happened 
to see him one day, and lashed 
him with his tongue. The other 
fellow too was a Pathan—never 
forgiving an enemy, and never 





forgetting an insult. Moreover, 
the assassination of his father 
was still rankling in his heart. 
He, no doubt, had already taken 
his revenge; but the main cul- 
prit was still alive. And when 
that culprit had the audacity to 
challenge him openly, he was 
adding insult to injury. How could 
he swallow it? It was, after all, 
the question of his “honour’— 
the poor word bedraggled by 
primitive passions. 

He waited for his chance and, 
one day in broad day light, he 
knifed Nabibux slit open his 
abdomen and, when he fell down, 
severed his head clean from his 
trunk. He was still not satisfied. 
He, as rumour had it, pulled the 
entrails out of the fluttering body, 
wreathed them round his neck 
and shouting Allah-ho-Akbar (God 
is great), danced in the barrack 
while kicking around the severed 
head as though it was a football. 

The world of prison has its 
own law; it is observed in the 
breaking of all those laws that 
govern human values and deter- 
mine humane behaviour. 


(Concluded) 
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PAKISTAN AND ISLAM (Contlnued from page 16) 


avocations, remains secure in 
its traditional beliefs and obser- 
vances. 

Islam, as it impinges on an in- 
dividual’s daily life, centres round 
the nearest mosque, its Imam, 
and the nearest Maulvi’s inter- 
pretation of what Islam expects 
of him. This has been quite 
satisfactorily so for many cen- 
turies. That is all there is to it. 

Islam clearly defines the duties 
of its believers. In practice these 
consist of such observances as the 
namaz, fasting, zakat, zabiha, haj 
and jihad (in extremis). In the 
individual, it inculcates a spirit 
of piety and prescribes a firm 
code of ethics in accordance with 
the fiquah or law he believes in. 

A. citizen’s. attitude towards 
the government of the day cannot 
be a new phenomenon. All the 
schools of fiquah and the main 
body of islamic lore have taken 
adequate cognisance of the pro- 
blem. While the believers are 
expected to ensure for themselves, 
if they can, a set of good and 
pious rulers, they are required to 


obey even the worst possible set_ 


of men if they manage to seize 
power. 

According to orthodox reli- 
gious opinion, Islam does 
not Jay down any specific 
or detailed blueprint for a 

-nation’s government or its 
economy. Islam merely demands 
‘a faithful observance of its tenets 
prescribed for the individual. 
` The point to emphasise and 
re-emphasise is that at no time 
did God, or his Prophet, ever lay 
down a detailed social, political 
and economic prescription for his 
believers to observe till eternity— 
a sort of horoscope for humanity. 
At all events the current phase 
- of Muslim politics in the subcon- 


tinent is now about a century old.’ 


No Muslim leader prior to 1947, 
without any obvious exception, 
ever laboured under the idea that 
there was a given system of 
governance, pattern of economy 
and a specific cultural prescription 
which he had to establish or con- 
form to. 
All Muslim leaders had always 
felt free to recommend indepen- 
dence from the British and 
thereafter to live in a political 
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democracy of the Westminister 
type in a united India, with 


Hindus and Muslims forming _ 


part of a composite, secular and 
territorial nationality; or to remain 
loyal British subjects with some 
degree of self-government. 

At this stage, it is relevant to 
ask what did the Quaid-e-Azam 
actually want. No kind of 
ambiguity is possible here. In 
his mind, Pakistan had no theolo- 
gical or sacerdotal connotation. 
For him, it was a new nation- 
state, comprising many commu- 
nities and it had to be sustained 
by a secular composite Pakistani 
nationality. 

His idea of a desirable govern- 
ment was, very clearly, a secular 
democratic order of the British 
Parliamentary type. While he 
talked both of Islam and socia- ` 
lism, he did not evidently conceive 
of any prior commitment to a 
given or preordained system of 
either governence or economy. 

He was quite willing to accept 
modern capitalism, if. the better- 
ment of the common man’s life 
could be ensured through it. He 
was, conceptually, equally ready 
to accept socialism if capitalism 
did not work. The need for 
Pakistan arose, from his point of 
view, simply because the Hindus 
by their behaviour, had made the 
evolution of a common Indian 
nationality impossible. 


Historical Fact 


And if the division of the 
sub-continent became inevitable 
as a last desperate attempt to 
solve the age-old Hindu-Muslim 
problem, the Hindu minority in 
Pakistan and Muslims in India. 
were seen by him as guaranteeing 
tolerance amongst both majority 
communities in the two countries. 
Given good behaviour by both 
the majorities, the closest possible 
Indo-Pakistan relations were en- 
visaged by him. 

The incontrovertible historical 
fact which cannot but serve to 
underline the essentially secular 
character of Pakistan is that 
virtually the entire organised body 
of orthodox Islamic learning 
throughout India was against the 
idea of demanding a separate 


homeland for the Muslims. 


Maulana Hussain Ahmad 
Madani, as the head not only of 
Jamiat-ul-ulema-e-Hind but also 
of the wtiole Deoband School, 
had unequivocally pronounced 
the compatibility of composite 
secular Indian nationality with 
Islam. Other schools had generally 
concurred, including those of the 
minority Shia sect. Í 


Atall events, when Pakistan 
did come into being, against the 
advice of almost the entire orga- 
nised body of orthodox Islam, 
there was no escape from some- 
how obtaining acceptance of a 
secular composite territorial 
nationality of Pakistan. It had 
also to be made compatible with 
Islam. : 


Popular Support 


The implications of the Pakis- 
tan Movement, in theoretical 
terms, have still to be worked 
out. Weil may our intelligentsia 
ponder over the historical pheno- 
mena of the demand for Pakistan 
having been opposed bya very 
large, -otherwise very respected 
ulema of diverse schools. 


The demand was made and 
carried through with popular 
support by modern western 
educated Muslim young men 
typified by the students of 
Aligarh Muslim University. By 
opposing the ulema the’ modern 
Muslim youth was not commit- 
ting any profanity. The ulemas 
themselves regarded the whole 
field as being freely debatable and 
open to determination through 
consultation. 


But the more relevant point 
or implication that deserves 
to be taken note of is that histori- 
cally, the creation of Pakistan was 
not seen as some kind of religious 
duty or rite or compulsion either 
by those who supported the 
Pakistan idea or by those who 
opposed it; it was thought to be a `` 
worldly solution of a worldly: 
problem, and religion or theology 
per se had nothing to do with 
it. From the very first day, it 
was a secular entity and it can 
only survive ds such.- 
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STALIN (Continued from page 12) 


began to be suspected everywhere”. 
(Ibidi pp. 242-243) 

It 1s sorrowful to have to recall 
that during the Anti-Fascist War, 
it was reported once, “Stalin 
planned operation on the globe— 
yes, Comrades, he used to take 
the globe and trace the front line 
on it.” There is massive evidence, 
from friend and foe, regarding 
Stalin’s knowledgeableness, if not 
genius, in military matters, and it 
is a pity that a kind of essay in 
perversion, just noted, was allow- 
ed for quite some time to pass 
muster. Soviet sources have been 
for some years now publishing 
corrective material. Most impor- 
tant of all, perhaps, is Marshal 
Zhukov’s recent testimony about 
Stalin’s leadership, particularly 
during the grim days of the 
Battle for Moscow which was 
most crucial for the war and to 
Zhukov, hero also of Stalingrad, 
the most memorable: “Stalin was 
in Moscow, organising the forces 
and means for the defeat of the 
enemy. He must be given his due. 
As head of the State Defence 
Committee, he carried on major 
work in the organization of strate- 
gic reserves and the material and 
technical means essential for the 
military struggle. With his harsh 
demands, he achieved, one might 
say, almost the impossible. In 
the period of the Battle for 
Moscow, he was very attentive to 
advice but, regrettably, some- 
times took decisions not in accord- 
ance with the situation.” (Marshal 
Zhukov's Greatest Battles; ed. 
Harrison Salisbury; London 
1969.) 

Perhaps one should remember 
that Churchill had many differ- 
ences with his generals and often 
overbore them, but that has 
never been held against him to 
the extent of suggesting, as in the 
aforementioned “globe”-tracing 
report, that he was, militarily 
speaking, a nincompoop. The 
quality of the Soviet people and 
their leadership shone brightest 
during the Anti-Fascist War, per- 
haps most Juminously when on 
Stalin’s insistence, embattled 
Moscow celebrated the Revolu- 
tion anniversary in Red Square 
on November 7, 1941. 

There is no need to think of 
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Stalin as a paragon or as one 
endowed with the genius and 
sensitive humanity of Lenin 
(which nobody has remotely 
suggested). But there is no reason 
to think of him as a monster of 
depravity, catapulted by the 
Revolution and its aftermath to a 
tremendous position, who busied 
himself more with political ven- 
detta and personal ascendancy, 
apart from trivial relaxations 
like fiddling with a globe when 
the Sovietland was burning, than 
the stupendous tasks over which 
the world has long known him to 
have presided during the most 
difficult years. 

Hostile critics, pledged to the 
death in their anti-Soviet crusade, 
have written voluminously on 
Stalin, but they have not done it 
with the crudity (which reflects 
the fundamental falsity) of most 
of Khrushchov’s so-called “secret” 
report of 1956. If reference is 
made to the talented Isaac Deut- 
scher’s well-known Stalin. a Poli- 
tical Biography or Yves Delbars’ 
anecdotal but fairly documented 
The Real Stalin—both books 
antagonistic to Stalin—one does 
not have to read between the lines 
to notice the tributes to Stalin’s 
incontestable greatness—the kind 
of tribute, for instance, which 
found expression in the Soviet- 
ophobe Churchill’s term “Great 
Stalin”. The Indian Communist, 
M.N. ‘Roy, who later parted 
company with the international 
movement, knew Stalin and tho- 
roughly disapproved of him, but 
in his many writings never paint- 
ed him asa kind of variant of 
Hitler. In Men I Met (Bombay 
1968, p. 98), M.N. Roy even 
said that in his opinion Stalin 
was “the greatest man of our 
time”, stressing at the same time 
that “a great man is not neces- 
sarily a good man”. Deutscher, 
lecturing at Cambridge in 1967, 
spoke of the November Revolu- 
tion as “a huge, throbbing piece 
of objective reality’, of the 
Bolsheviks holding a “besieged 
fortress” which they had “‘pre- 
cariously saved”, and of the 
“inescapable” necessities which 
“ran roughshod over their ideas 
and scruples”, and of Stalin com- 
ing to be the leader after Lenin 


“because of an outstanding abi- 
lity allied to a despotic character 
and utter unscrupulousness”. 

Since there is no doubt about 
the damage done at certain petiods 
by Stalin’s “cult of personality”, 
it is certainly important, as 
Togliatti first formulated pre- 
cisely, to bring to light the con- 
ditions in which the “cult” was 
born and consolidated. This 
task, as everyone knows, is one 
that is primarily for Soviet 
scholars. A historically correct 
judgment of the problem is called 
for, particularly to find out how 
far the ‘‘cult” and its consequ- 
ences were or were not avoidable. 
For otherwise, a sort of ‘“‘tri- 
lemma” will remain unsolved or 
just shoved under the carpet. “If 
Stalin was really incompetent and 
criminal for at least eighteen 
years and yet was all-powerful, 
then the achievements of the 
USSR during that period must 
be considered accidental. If, 
alternatively, Stalin was a crimi- 
nal blunderer but not all-power- 
ful, then his colleagues and 
successors must obviously share 
both the credit and the blame 
for the acts of his rule. Finally, 
if the Soviet Union did so well 
on balance and Stalin was its 
absolute ruler, then the ‘good’ 
in him must have outweighed the 
‘bad’, even during the last two 
decades of his life.” Fortunately, 
this crude formulation is no 
longer necessary in view of what 
we are learning from Soviet and 
other sources. 

There seems something aby- 
smally grievous—the word is 
used advisedly —in the cessation, 
for instance, of the publication of 
Stalin’s Collected Works in English. 
If his post-1934 work had many 
demerits, that alone is no warrant 
for withholding them; on the 
contrary, his entire work (like 
the work of other earlier Marx- 
ists officially frowned upon) 
should be made available. Be- 
sides, who among Communists 
(and many others too) can re- 
pudiate the fact of having learnt 
Marxism from Stalin’s writings? 
Compared to Lenin, the ‘‘moun- 
tain eagle’’, of course, he fell far 
short; but who didn't? There 
was, no doubt, a certain crud'ty 
about Stalin’s approach, but did 
that over-harried man have time 
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for sophistication? Hadn’t he 
been pooh-poohed as -an 
“Asiatic”, .a barbarian whose 
ideological „efforts were ‘once 
described by high-brow enemies 
as “a grey blur that oozed fora 
while and then vanished”? -Didn’t 
he, in spite of everything, try to 
build himself as Lenin’s “faithful 
desciple” and give us such ‘gems 
as the Problems of Leninism? It 
may certainly contain errors but 
who achieves perfection in the 
warms, pulsating life of man? 

The Stalin Era, as Anna 
Louise Strong’s little book : call 
it, must not be forgetten—for its 
lessons as well as its warnings. 
Let not a mature socialist society 
speak or think of him (or of Mao 
or of Kim Il-sung or .any other 
greatleader) in terms of semi- 
divinity; let his feet of clay be 
exposed, so that the world might 
learn how even the greatest among 
us slip on occasion and how the 
evil that is in man, as history’s 
inheritance, often emerges to 
blacken what is fair. 


Revolution, as Lenin often 
said, is the most -authoritarian 
thing in the world. When its 
work isin peril and is -actually 
sought to be destroyed by the 
eremy, things happen that are 
difficult in normal times to justify. 
Stalin’s life was -unique in 
one way; early in life -he -found 
himself-in the thick of -the most 
exacting revolutionary work. His 
whole life was one of unresting 
and the most ‘nervously exhaust- 
ing strain. A Thermidor of the 
sort that bedevilled the French 
Revolution was avoided—a 
stupendous fact -for which the 
Stalin Era will be memorable. 
“Purges” took -place over and 
over again, involving no doubt 
much injustice. History :records 
how in the French Revolution, 
smaller by far in range and quali- 
ty, not one of the great leaders 
like Danton and Marat and 
Robespierre and St Just and 
Herbert and Babeuf survived— 
and those who perished in the 
revolutionary crucible included 
not only intellectuals like Con- 
-dorcet and “Verguiand and 
Madame Roland but also world- 
renowned scientists Jike the 
mathematician Bailly and the 
chemist Lavoisier. ‘The dialectics 
of revolution embraces a multi- 
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tudinous tragedy, only in order 
that a new world might emerge 
after the Flood. ` Terrible things 
„have happened is Soviet history— 
but perhaps ‘there jis extenuation 
for them, if: not ‘justification. 
-Perhaps when the isolation of the 
USSR is remembered, the suspi- 
cion and secretiveness which the 
Party and Stalin developed were 
not without meaning—after all, 
till 1952, the Soviets did not even 
know the full atomic secret. If 
even today counter-revolution in 
socialist countries is not a spent 
force—pace Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968—and 
exaggerated sense of vigilance 
was not entirely unnatural in the 


later days of Stalin who had 
developed perhaps a nearly 
pathological determination to 


défend, .at -whatever price. the 
fruits of the Revolution. Perhaps 
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in old age, reflecting deeply and 
incessantly, -and involved in 
multiform and massive labour, he 


grew lonely and taciturn and.to 


some extent even inhuman. 
There is no denying that he was 
the maker of an epoch, as Jawa- 
harlal Nehru put-it in.his obitu- 
ary speech in the Indian. Parlia- 
ment, a man who ‘was assisted 


no doubt by what he -had ‘him ’ 


self once called “the Areopagus 
of the Party”, .but claiming, to 
some extent at least, the -world?s 
homage in his own right, 

Let there be a -principled 
revaluation of Stalin’s place -in 


history on this occasion of the ` 


ninetieth-apniversary of his birth. 
Let us -try and see beneath the 
beauty and ugliness of Revolu- 
tion, to feel -something of ‘‘the 


boredom, the horror and the 
glory”. , 
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TTAR Pradesh cannot remain 
U unaffected by the epoch- 

making. events that have 
followed the adoption of Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s radical socialistic 
programme by the AICC session 
at Bangalore. Equally, it cannot 
refuse to recognise the changes 
that have transformed the Cong- 
ress party, affecting both its 
organisational and legislative 
wings. 

The changes at the centre, 
marked by an overwhelming 
majority of Congresemen support- 
ing Smt Gandhi, and forcing the 
Syndicate to form its Congress 
(Organisation), have inexorably 
made their effects felt in the States 
as well, UP being no exception. 

The Congress Legislature 
Party in UP, which elected Sri 
C. B. Gupta as its leader, was not 
a State party; it was a regional 
unit of the Indian National Cong- 
ress. It is well known that dur- 
ing the course of its long history 
of three-quarters of a century, the 
Congress has always taken its 
decisions by majority votes, and 
such decisions naturally applied 
even to those who held contrary 
views. 


Real Congress 


Similarly, the All-India Cong- 
ress Committee exercised its 
control over State units, and in 
pursuance of this control, even 
the man elected as leader ofa 
legislature party had to be approv- 
ed by the central executive. 

The AICC, by a majority vote, 
took certain decisions at Delhi. 
One of them removed the defiant 
Syndicate men, including the 
President, Sri S. Nijalingappa, 
from their positions. Another 
created a new set-up to serve as 
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the interim Working Committee. 
In short, since the majority opin- 
ion should prevail, the real Cong- 
ress is the one headed at the 
moment by Sri Subramaniam. 

But like other Syndicate 
leaders, Sri Gupta is holding on 
to his position as the leader of the 
Congress party. The small mino- 
rity of Congressmen, under the 
leadership of Sri Nijalingappa, 
does not constitute the Congress, 
nor can Sri Gupta have a separate 
Congress of his own in UP. He, 

‘therefore, ceased to be the leader 
of the Congress Legislature Party 
in UP the moment he served his 
connection from the Congress as 
it has emerged from the majority 
verdict. 

This point was reaffirmed 
when Congressmen, owing allegi- 
ance to the real Congress, with- 
drew from the Ministry. Their 
case was clear: a new ministry 
should be constituted under a new 
leader; the party which command- 
ed a majority in the House had 
ceased to exist in the form it did 
when Sri Gupta was elected its 
leader. 

Sri Gupta, in keeping with 
parliamentary propriety and demo- 
cratic tradition, should have him- 
self resigned from the post of 
Chief Minister and appeared be- 
fore the Assembly in his new 
position to show whether he 
maintained his majority with a 
new alliance or had been reduced 
to a minority. 

It is here that the Governor 
comes into the picture. A tussle 
has been going on in the State for 
afew weeks between the Syndi- 
cate, on the one side, and the 
Congress leaders and those appa- 
rently allied with them, on the 
other, to bring down the Gupta 
Ministry. Sri Gupta first admit- 


ted that the party which had made 
him the leader and consequently 
the Chief Minister, had been 
reduced to a minority. Later, 
when he was asked to resign by 
his opponents, he resiled from his 
earlier admission, and claimed 
that with other parties promising 
support to him, he had again 
built up a majority. 

However, what is of lasting 
importance is not what he says, 
but what course of action is 
indicated in such a contingency 
under the Constitution and in 
keeping with democratic tradi- 
tions. 


Governor’s Prerogative 


It has been claimed by, and 
on behalf of Sri Gupta that accord- 
ing to democratic practice, it is 
his prerogative to summon the 
Assembly on any date that suits 
his Government’s convenience 
and requirements. They have 
quoted certain articles of the 
Constitution which, amusingly 
enough, actually go against them. 

The first article quoted is 


-Article 174(1) of the Constitution, 


which provides that “the Gover- 
nor shall from time to time 
summon the House or each 
House of the Legislature of the 
State to meet at such time and 
place as he thinks fit”. In this 
part, or in the rest of the Article, 
or in any other Article, there is 
no provision, direct, or indirect, 
authorising the Chief Minister 
alone to summon the legislature. 

It is, however, customary for 
the Chief Minister to recommend 
the summoning of the legislature 
and to adjourn it whenever he 
wishes to do so; which, in fact, 
means that he, being in direct 
control of the State affairs, is the 
best person to say when the 
legislature is required to meet and 
when it should be adjourned. 

That is the reason why the 
Governor merely signs the notifi- 
cation for summoning or pro- 
roguing the legislature as it is 
presented to him by the Chief 
Minister. Such a custom or 
democratic practice cannot be 
stretched to the extent of saying 
that the Governor can never 
make use of the authority given 
to him by Article 174(1). 

That the Constitution gave 
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the authority to the Governor and 
not to the Chief Minister is a 
point which must be understood 
in a situation like the one 
with which the State of Uttar 
Pradesh is at present faced. 
By providing for the “Governor”? 
instead of the “Chief Minister” 
in the Article, the Constitution 
took care against the likely 
abuse of power by a chief minister 
who had lost his majority and was 
not summoning the Assembly so 
that he might continue in office 
as long as he could. Unlike the 
Governor, the Chief Minister 1s 
made or unmade by the Assem- 
bly: he loses his post as soon as 
he loses his majority. 

Another Article in the Consti- 
tution confirms this view. (Para- 
doxically, this one— Article 189— 
has been quoted by the Syndicate 
men as favouring them.) The 
Article says: “Save as otherwise 
provided in the. Constitution, 
all questions at any sitting of a 
House of the Legislature of a 
State shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of the members 
present and voting.” : 

This Article is -often invoked, 
in the absence of a specific 
provision, to claim that only a 
party or a combination of parties 
or individuals commanding a 
majority in the Assembly, which is 
a directly elected body, should 
form a ministry. Conversely, a 
ministry should resign as Soon as 
its majority is reduced to a 
minority. 


Wrongly Invoked 


The superiority of the Assem- 
bly, and a ministry's position v/s- 
a-vis that body, is provided for 
in Article 164(2), which again 
has been wrongly invoked by the 
Syndicate leaders: It says: “The 
Council of Ministers shall be 
collectively responsible to the 
Legislative Assembly of the 
State.” The words “collectively 
responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly” obviously mean **res- 
ponsible to a majority of the 
Assembly” as far as the con- 
tinuance of a ministry in office 1s 
concerned. 

Another Article relevant to 
the present situation is 169(1), 
‘which lays down that the “Minis- 
ters shall hold office during the 
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pleasure of the Governor”. Under 
this Article, the Governor can 
ask a minister or the entire 
ministry to resign or can dismiss 
them. This Article may appear 
to smack of autocratic authority 
given to the Governor, but, 
used with the restraint of demo- 
cratic conventions, it has justified 


` itself. 


The above discussion takes 
us to the conclusion that where a 
political development affecting 
the Legislative Assembly is such 
as to question the very existence 
of a ministry, on the basis that 
it has lost its majority, the 
power to summon the Assembly 
shall, in practice, belong to the 
Governor and the Governor shall 
be failing in his duty if he did 
not do so on the excuse that the 
chief minister’s advice in this 
matter should prevail. 

It is usually contended, and 
rightly, that a Governor should 
act strictly as a eonstitutional 
head; any interference by him in 
the work of a ministry shall be 
construed as an undemocratic 
act. In the same way, and with 
equal vehemence, it will have to 
be asserted that any act of the 
Governor that amounts to a nega- 
tion of a democratic principle 
shall be construed as an undemoc- 
ratic act. In the light of the 
Articles quote above, it shall be 
unconstitutional also. 

A point is advanced in support 
of the UP Governor’s consent to 
the Chief Minister’s proposal to 
summon the Assembly at a dis- 
tant date, that is, on February 
11. It is stated that while an 
assertion is being made of the 
Gupta Ministry having been 
reduced to a minority, there is 
no counter-proposal claiming 
convincingly that another set-up 
with a majority of the member- 
ship of the Assembly has 
emerged. 


Two Questions 


This point raises two ques- 
tions: whether the Gupta Ministry 
has lost its majority; and whether 
those saying that it has, have 
been able to muster a majority. 
The two questions are not inter- 
dependent. If the ministry has 
lost its majority, it does not 
necessarily mean that it ‘should 


continue until an alternative has 
been set up, or that it shall 
continue if an alternative is not 
set up. 

There is a precedent in UP 
itself supporting this contention. 
After the resignation of the SVD 
Ministry in 1968, the Governor 
waited only for a few days for an 
alternative set-up to emerge. 
When it did not, he accepted the 
resignation and gave the parties 
and Independents constituting 
the Assembly a chance to produce 
a majority, and when none was 
able to do so, he dissolved the 
Assembly. 

The situation today is identical. 
No single party today commands 
an absolute majority. In such a 
situation, no Governor can take 
it for granted that the Chief 
Minister will, as he says, succeed 
in getting support from other 
quarters. The Governor will 
have to act on the basis ‘of the 
given situation as it has emerged 
after the split in the Congress 
party. 

It may be true, or may not 
be, that the Gupta Ministry has 
made up the loss of members it 
has sustained. But nothing can 
be taken for granted, and the 
matter should be decided by the 
Assembly without delay. 


Constitutional Provision 


The other point, namely, 
whether an alternative majority 
can be formed, is unsonud and 
untenable. Some members of 
some assemblies have resorted in 
the past to collecting signatures 
of members to prove their 
strength. The Constitution does 
not understandably contain details 
of different procedures pertaining 
to the formation of ministries. 
In most cases, commonsense and 
democratic practices as prevalent 
in other countries solve contenti- 


.ous points. 


The provision in the Indian 
Constitution that all decisions 
shall be taken by a majority of 
votes clearly means that such 
decisions shall be made only 
when the Assembly is in session. 
Whether a ministry has a majority 
or not is a vital point for decision, 
and whether there is an alterna- 
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HE Common market is now 

twelve years old. Founded 

-in 1957, it held its first 

summit conference in 1967 to 

celebrate its tenth anniversary. 

Since then three more summits 
were held. 

On December 1, the fourth 
summit was opened at The Hague. 
There is no doubt that there is a 
difference in atmosphere. De 
Gaulle is not there to exercise his 
veto. But the French are still 
Gaullist enough to take a firm 
stand on the major questions 
before the conference. And West 
Germany has a new government 
of Social Democrats. Willy 
Brandt, the new Chancellor, has 
definite views on Europe’s future 
which is more political in bias. 

The auguries of the summit 
are by no means bright. The 
results of the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting during mid-November, 
held as a prelude to the summit, 
show how little was agreed on. 
France considers that what is 
important at the end of the 
“transitional period? of the 
Rome treaty, which falls on 
December 31, is not the date of 
entry of new members, but the 
future agenda of the community— 
where it is going next. 

On this very little is known. 


- This is about the political future 


of Europe. Brandt is in favour 
of accelerating the pace towards 
a political union. He has brushed 
aside questions like who is going 
to be the dominant partner in 
such a political union. He has 
characterised talks of “hegemony” 
as irrelevant. But to the French 
it is a vital question. 

The pessimism which sur- 
rounds the present summit was 
aptly described by M Pieter de 
Jong, the Dutch Prime Minister: 
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“Some of us wondered whether 
a meeting of this kind would be 
at all likely to bear fruit.” 

The agenda includes Britain’s 
application for membership as 
also the internal reorganisation 
of the Community. But what is 
left out are the vital questions, 
the answers to which alone can 
give a new dynamism to Western 
Europe. 


Different Approach 


Both France and West Ger- 
many, itis true, want the “voice 
of Europe” to be made more 
effective. But their approach is 
different. The French are not 
eager to find their way bick into 
the Western fold, but are keeping 
the channels to Moscow open. 

The Gaullist policy of ‘“open- 
ing to the East” is still valid. 
This was re-emphasised by the 
visit of the French Foreign 
Minister Maurice Schumann to 
Moscow last October. There can 
be no downgrading of Franco- 
Soviet relations without at the 
same time giving up the new 
foreign policies which France has 
initiated, for example, over Viet- 
nam and the Middle East. 

The French: are reluctant -to 
do anything which will limit 
their options. And what is more, 
Moscow looks upon the German 
initiative for a political union of 
Western Europe with suspicion, 
when the West Germans continue 
to be committed to a close 
alliance with America. 

Brandt, however, expresses the 
view that constructive relations 
between Western and Eastern 
Europe are a commandment of 
the times. Yet the West Germans 
have viewed the growing Franco- 
Soviet relations with suspicion. 


Of course, the primacy of pro- 
ximity isan important factor in 
France-German relations. One of 
the greatest achievements in the 
post-war Europe has been the 
reconciliation between France and 
Germany, and the West Germans 
would do nothing to shake it, 
for it underlies the entire Euro- 
pean policy. What is more, for 
the improvement of relations with 
Eastern Europe, this Franco-Ger- 
man co-operation is vital. 

However, there are vital differ- 
ences between France and West 
Germany on the future of Europe. 
France wants an Europe free from 
American tutelage, while the West 
Germans cannot visualise a future 
for Europe without close alliance 
with America. 


France believes that the ‘‘voice 
of Europe” will become more 
significant in world affairs by the 
West Europeans freeing themselves 
from America. The West Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, feel that 
an economic and political integra- 
tion of Western Europe by the 
extension of the Rome treaty will 
help to make the voice of Europe 
more effective. 


Asa result of these Franco- 
German differences, political union 
of Western Europe remains a dis- 
tant goal. The Council of Europe 
in Strasbourg, with the Consulta- 
tive Assembly, has done much 
work, but it has run into a dead- 
end. The French are opposzd to 
direct election to the Assembly 
which will give it a supra-national 
status, leading directly to a dimu- 
nition of national sovereignty. 


Distant Goal 


The real breakthrough has 
been, therefore, on the economic 
front, the Common Market. 
Through its progress towards a 
customs and economic union, the 
EEC has presented itself as a core 
of an European union. There is 
no doubt that economic integra- 
tion has gone far enough and that 
no country can now withdriw 
without damaging itself in the 
process. 

The West Germans are of the 
view that this economic integra- 
tion will lead to unification in 
other fields as well. But this has 
not been easy. 
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Certainly, the Common Mar- 
ket has achieved a great deal, 
according to the laws of capitalist 
development, the most characteris- 
tic aspect of it being uneven deve- 
lopment. The richer countries 
have advanced more rapidly than 
the poorer ones, for example, 
West Germany has become the 
most dominant economic unit 
within the Six. 


Three Objectives 


The Common Market set be- 
fore itself three main objectives: 
(i) removel of customs barriers, 
(ii) free movement of labour, and 
(iii) free movement of capital. 

Customs barriers have been 
nearly eliminated and the restric- 
tions which yet remain on the free 
movement of goods within the 
system are in the process of being 
removed. Of course, in agricul- 
tural products, there are still 
difficulties. But a number of 
agreements have been reached to 
reduce tariff restrictions. 

An agreement has been reached 
on the free movement of labour. 
This has so far meant movement 
of people from depressed areas to 
industrial areas. These people, 
however, have not been absorbed 
on a permanent basis in the eco- 
nomy ofthe region where they 
have settled down, and suffer 
from various disabilities as a 
result. 

There is complete freedom of 
movement of capital. This has 
also given rise to “flight of capi- 
tal”, as during the many crises 
periods, which considerably im- 
pairs the financial position of the 
country affected. The Common 
Market, however, aims at a single 
financial unit with a unified tax 
system. 

Significant changes have taken 
place in the Common Market up- 
. setting the old balance of forces. 
These changes are not taking 
place ina way to even out the 
benefits to the entire Community 
but to accentuate regional dispari- 
ties. l 

For example, there is a distinct 
tendency for concentration of pro- 
duction and of capital in areas 
which are particularly favourable 


for raw materials and skilled man-' 


power, leaving undeveloped re- 
gions to fend for themselves, 
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Once this concentration takes 
place, itis next to impossible to 
bring about the dispersal of in- 
dustries on a more rational basis. 
The lessons of capitalist deve- 
lopment are all the more obvious: 
while it is easy for capital to move 
about freely and easily, labour is 
almost immobile in any country.. 
And agricultural labour has neces- 
sarily to be so. If, however, 


' labour moves out of a depressed 


area, that renders the develop- 
ment_ of that area more difficult. 

The Common Market deve- 
lopment is yet another illustra- 
tion of Lenin’s doctrine of the 
uneven development of capitalism. 
The West Germans, because of 
their superior economic resources, 
have emerged as the most power- 
ful military-economic force ~ in 
Western Europe. The French and 
the Italians have been left way be- 
hind in the race. And it is by no 
means the objective of the Com- 
mon Market to even out the bene- 
fits in a spirit of give and take. 

It is this detericrating position 
of the French economy as against 
the West German which has 
brought about serious political 
differences between them. It isa 
well-known fact that French agri- 
culture is stronger than that of 
West Germany’s, and the French 
have reaped substantial benefits 
because of their close trading rela- 
tions with the Socialist countries. 

The West German efforts to 
disrupt the French agriculture by 
removing the system of sub- 
sidies and the opposition to 
France’s trading relations with 
the Socialist countries were clearly 
motivated. These have become 
bones of contention between the 
two countries, 

The extension of the EEC will 
by no means solve these difficul- 
ties; on the contrary, it will 
accentuate them. The Rome 
Treaty mentions the enlargement 
of the Community as one‘of its 
goals. It prescribes negotiations 
to this end. France has no 
objection to the entry of Britain 
in principle. In fact, at the 
Gaullist party’s annual conference 
only a day before the summit 
conference, a unanimous vote 
for British entry into the Common 
Market was given. 

This can help to remove many 
of the previous reservations. 


Moreover, British membership 
will inevitability lead to the in- 
clusion of Norway, Denmark and 
Treland. The Swedish have also 
indicated their desire for negotia- 
tion on entry. The change for 
the better in British export per- 
formance which was acknowled- 
ged recently by the London 
Economist, might however affect 
British eagerness to join the 
Common Market. 

However, the British entry is 
still not easy. The French dele- 
gation will not accept British 
entry without a price, and that is 
a financial arrangement which 
guarantees a permanent subsidy 
to the French farmers. But it is 
not only the French farmers who 
are being pampered by the subsi-. 
dy system, but others too, whose 
votes count for each political 
party within the Common 
Market. ~ 

The French want a decision 
on agricultural support before 
the expiry of this year. They 
say that the Community must 
first solve its own problems. 


Agricultural Support 


What the French really want 
is a legal obligation to adopt a 
definite system of permanent 
agricultural subsidy, as good as 
the one existing at present. Of 
course, they are willing to alter 
the rules and prices for particular 
foods, and are also prepared to 
concede that the entry of new 
members may have some effect 
on the details of the present 
system. 

The real issue then is: what to do 
with agricultural ‘surpluses which 
are the result of the agricultural 
policies followed by member 
states? The point is that the 
subsidy can no more be separated 
from the agricultural policy The 
question is not how and who 
pays the bill, but how to avoid 
this recurring expenditure in the 
first place. The West Germans say 
that if the surpluses cannot be cut, 
then the subsidy should be cut. 

Thus, if the prospect of politi- 
cal union has been stalled by the 
uncertainties of the future, econo- 
mic union has run into practical 
difficulties which cannot be solved 
without accepting major social 
and political changes. 
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DISCUSSION . 


Class Differentiation Within 
- Indian Bourgeoisie 


` C. RAJESHWAR RAO 


N his article “Class Differentia- 


tion within the Indian Bour-. 


geoisie,” Sri Basavapunnaiah 
first deliberately distorts the posi- 
tions taken by our Party and then 
attacks them as being revisionist. 
He accuses us of taking the stand 
that the present Indian state is 
exclusively that of non-big-bour- 
geoisie and that “‘neither the big 
bourgeoisie nor the landlords are 
in possession of state power.” 

Here I shall quote from our 
Party Programme what we have 
actually said about the character 
of the present Indian state for the 
benefit of the readers. 

“The state in India is the 

“organ of the class rule of the 
national bourgeoisie asa whole, 
in which the big bourgeoisie holds 
powerful influence. This class 
rule has strong links with the 
londlords. | These factors give 
rise to reactionary pulls on the 
state power.” 

It is quite clear that we have 
neither excluded big bourgeoisie 
nor the landlords from their 
share in the state power. We have 
only said that ‘‘the big bourgeoisie 
holds powerful influence” in the 
state, whereas “‘the landlords have 
strong links” with this class rule 
of the whole bourgeoisie. 

It means that big bourgeoisie 
weilds powerful influence in the 
state, but does not have the state 
in its exclusive grip as the CPM’s 
programme says. It also means 


- that the bourgeoisie as a whole is 


in alliance with the landlord 
class which has strong links with 
the state, but is not, as the CPM 
holds, a part and parcel of the 
state power. 

The CPM errsin confusing 
the state with the government. 
From the standpoint of Marxism- 
Leninism, it should be stated 
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that the present Indian state is the 
state of the whole bourgeoisie, 
while this class shares power with 
landlords inthe government. It 
is true that the bourgeoisie gives 
concessions to the landlords to 
keep them as allies, but when 
it comes to the basic questions, 
this state is guided primarily by 
the interests of the bourgeoisie. 

The CPM’s definition of the 
state, on the other hand, means 
that even on the basic questions 
bourgeoisie has no power to com- 
pel the landlords to adjust to 
bourgeois social system. The ex- 
perience of the last 22 years of 
Independence shows clearly that 
bourgeoisie has been changing the 
old system of feudal land relations 
and compelling the landlords to 
increasingly adopt capitalist 
methods in agriculture. 

If the CPM’s understanding 
that the landlords share state 
power (and not governmental 
authority as we say) is accepted, 
these developments would not 
have taken place. 

But, if Sri Basavapunnaiah 
says that when he speaks of land- 
lords he means landlords who are 
more and more adopting capital- 
ist methods, then there is no 
necessity of making a special 
mention of them when we-speak 
of state power, because they more 
or less form part of bourgeoisie. 
Then itis quite clear that the 
characterisation 
Indian state as a state of the bour- 
geoisie and landlords by the CPM 
is un-Marxist, which leads to 
harmful practical conclusions. 

-Because of this understanding 
the CPM was thrown into a politi- 
cal confusion by the recent breath- 
taking political developments 
leading to the split in the Con- 
gress. It is clear that if the Indian 


of the present. 


state wasin the grip of the reac- 
tionary bourgeoisie, these deve- 
lopments could not have taken 
place. 

From this deliberate distortion 
of our views regarding the charac- 
ter of the present Indian state, 
Sri Basavapunnaiah goes on to 
attack our conception of the 
national democratic revolution as 
a collaboration with the present 
state. 

The controversy between the 
CPI and the CPM over the ques- 
tion of national democracy versus 
people’s democracy is well known. 
According to the CPM’s concept 
of people’s democracy, no differ- 
entiation can even start within the 
bourgeoisie, between its monopoly 
and non-monopoly sections, and a 
democratic front cannot be form- 
ed unless and until the CPM, the 
only true representative of the 
working class, comes to occupy 
a leading position among the 
democratic forces. 

That is why he compares the 
present split in the Congress to 
“street brawls”, nothing to do 
with political differentiation. 
That is why, one of the articles, 
“Balance Sheet of Delhi AICC 
Session”, in People’s Democracy 
of November 30, 1969, says about 
the split in the Congress: ‘“There 
was no dispute in the Congress 
leadership, both sections repre- 
senting the same ruling classes. 
that the bourgeois-landlord order 
which it represented has to be 
defended.” 

As far as we are concerned, 
we only say that the split in the 
Congress is political and not a 
“street brawl’ as Sri Basava- 
punnaiah calls it. We only say 
that this is a sign of the political 
differentiation among the Indian 
bourgeoisie, which the Commun- 
ists should make use of to bring 
about a full differentiation among 
the bourgeoisie and the Congress, 

We have not characterised 
the Congress led by Smt Indira 
Gandhi as a full-fledged repre- 
sentative of the non-monopoly 
bourgeoisie and a fully democ- 
ratic party that can have a place 
in the democratic front. We 
have said that it contains 
“reactionary sections also which 
would pull it back, and that the 
Communists should help the 
progressives inside it to throw 
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out the reactionary sections and 


make it a fully democratic party.” . 


I would like to quote the 
relevant paragraphs from -the 
recent National Council resolu- 
tion about the nature of the split 
in the Congress. 

“The — Syndicate-Jana-Sangh- 
Swatantra axis is the main poli- 
tical enemy against which our 
Party and the Left and democ- 
ratic . forces have to concentrate 
their attack in the coming 
period. 

“The National Council of the 
Communist Party of India notes 
that the Congressmen who have 
rallied under the leadership of 
Indira Gandhi do not all represent 
the same ideological and political 
trends. There are many vacillat- 
ing and even reactionary sections 
in her camp. The reactionary 
elements will no doubt seek to 
obstruct radicalisation of the 
organisation as well as progressive 
measures. Moreover, while 
taking some progressive steps 
and giving certain concessions 
to the people, there will also be 
atendency to go slow. But the 
political initiative among the 
supporters of Indira Gandhi 
today rests with those who are 
for a fight against the extreme 
Right and who broadly stand for 
progressive policies and measures. 
It is in national interest that these 
progressive forces are strengthened 
in their struggle for bringing 
about the urgently needed radical 
changes in governmental policies. 

“As the struggle for progressive 
policies develops, further changes 
in the political position of various 
constituents of the Congress led 
by Indira Gandhi are bound to 
take place and more and more 
Congressmen will move to the 
direction of the National Democ- 
ratic Front. This process is 
not only to be welcomed but 
helped by the entire Left and 
democratic movement.” 

What we are up against is the 
dogma propagated by the CPM 
under the slogan of people’s 
democracy, that no political 
differentiation can take place in 
the ‘national bourgeoisie and the 
Congress and no-all-India democ- 
ratic front can be formed until 
and, unless. the ‘CPM, . the only 
true representative of, the Indian. 


working class, comés to occupy ` 
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a leading position in the country 
as a whole and among the democ- 
ratic forces. 

If this dogma is accepted, 
one cannot explain the breath- 
taking events that have taken 
place recently, dating from the 
Presidential contest to the split 
in the Congress, except by the 
“street brawl” theory of the super 
Marxist-Leninist Sri Basavapun- 
naiah. 

We are of the definite opinion 
that in the conditions of our 
country today, a political differ- 
entiation can take place among 
the bourgeoisie and an all-India 
democratic front can be formed 
to begin the national democratic 
revolution, in spite of the above 
stated dogma of the CPM. The 
Communist’ movement which 
would be represented in it, might 
not be in complete leadership to 
Start with in that front, but during 
the course of the development 
of the revolution, the Communist 
Movement could win the confi- 
dence of other classes and parties 
of the front by its clear perspective 
of the revolution, by its sacrifices, 
and by its indomitable will to 
carry on the nutional democratic 
revolution to completion. 

Our Programme says: “The 


national democratic state in the 
hands of the national democ- 
ratic front will be a transi- 
tional stage, in which power will 
be jointly exercised by all those 
classes which are interested in 
eradicating imperialist interests, 
routing the semi-feudal elements 
and breaking the power of the 
monopolies. In this class alliance, 
the exclusive leadership for the 
working class is not yet establish- 
ed, though the exclusive leadership 
of the bourgeoisie no longer exists. 
The leadership. of this alliance 
belongs to the firm anti-imperial- 
ist, anti-feudal, anti-monopoly 


forces. 


“As the government of the 
national democratic front and 
the class alliance it represents, 
will be based on the worker- 
peasant alliance as its pivot, the 
working class will increasingly 
come to occupy the leading posi- 
tion in the alliance as it is this 
class which is the conscious 
initiator and builder of the 
national democratic front.” 

Let Shri Basavapunnaiah give 
clear answers to the problems we 
have raised in this article, instead. 
of attempts at deliberate distor- 
tion of our position to gloss over 
his party’s wrong positions. 
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IMPASSE IN UTTAR PRADESH (Continued from page 34) 


tive to it, is a matter which can 
later be decided by the Assembly 
sitting ina session, and not by 
the method of collecting signa- 
tures and ridiculing the members 
by* their physical presence before 
the Governor. 


The UP Governor’s only’ 


argument to abide by the Chief 
Minister's advice in the matter 
of summoning the Assembly is 
that the Speakers’ Conference 
held last year. had recommended 
that method. Whatever the value 
of the Speakers’ Conference, 


its recommendations cannot be 


treated as sacrosanct. 


There is a noticeable difference . 


between a chief minister who, 
enjoying the confidence of a 
majority vote, stays in office in 
his own right, and one, who has 
lost ‘his majority, to all intents 


and purposes, and who is 
being asked to quit. 

No Speaker and no conference 
of speakers can recommend a 
course of action that enables a 
cheif minister with a minority 
following to prolong his stay . 
in office. By a perverted inter- 
pretation of the Constitution or 
ofa convention, established or 
sought to be established, a chief 
minister lacking confidence of the 
Assembly,. can manage to retain 
his ministry for as longa period 
as six month. 

It was for the constitutional 
and democratic functioning of 
the States’ political set-up that , 
the post of Governor was created > 
by the Constitution-makers. The 
Governor has to see that the. . 
letter and spirit of the Constitu- 


_tion are’ not trampled. upon by : 


designing men. 
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Millions of 
the Urinary 
APARATUS “URAT.1” 


FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


V/O “Medexport” offers for sale “URAT-1"—new original Soviet prepara- 
tion for crushing stones in urinary bladder without any surgical interventions. 


“URAT-1” is a portable, simple, reliable and safe electronic apparatus to use, 
It secures crushing of stones of any :size and composition until they are reduced to 
small fragments which can be easily withdrawn from the bladder with the help of 
Standard aspirators or during independent urination. 


The process of crushing takes only 10-15 seconds. The whole process of 
crushing stones and their withdrawing takes not more than 20-30. minutes, ‘thas re 
ducing by 10-20.times the time of treatment and bed stay as compared with other 
recognised surgical intervention. 


Treatments with “‘URAT-L’ have been observed for five years and no barm 
ful after-effects onthe urinary tract were revealed. Therefore, there are practically 
ations to ve use of this apparatus, With the help oF the apperstis 
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Our 
concern... 


more 
food... 






To ensure that more and more people can get amp 
and better food at stable prices we buy grains from th- 
farmers, store it safely and supply itto the consumers 
Year after year the Food Corporation has been buying 
increasingly large quantities of various food grains like 
wheat, rice, millets, maize, pulses etc. to keep the 

prices stable and build stocks for the nation. 


THE FOOD CORPORATION OF INDIA 


1, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-1. 
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No government can afford to ignore the urges of the common 
people. After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 
if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside and other governments 

take it over. 
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NOT BY SERMONS ALONE 


Wane there will be disapointment at the inability 

of the second national convention against com- 
munalism to work out a positive common programme 
of action to battle and overcome the communal and 
other divisive forces actively ranged against the 
nation’s democratic advance, thrre will be satisfaction 
that Sri Jayaprakash Narayan boldly and without 
mincing words pointed to the responsibility of the 
secular parties for the ugly dimensions of communa- 
lism today. 

If the Congress Party in power at the Centre has 
not dared to utilize the vast State power at its dis- 
posal to uphold the secular character of India and 
put down these disruptive forces with an iron hand, 
the non-Congress parties, including those on the 
Left, allowed their obsession with achieving or shar- 
ing power after the last General Election to make 
them overlook the sinister aims and doings of the 
communal parties and join hands with them for 
temporary electoral advantage. There can be little 
doubt that in the period of electioneering for the 
Fourth General Election the communal parties attain- 
ed a respectability they had never enjoyed before ; tit 


is also well known that where they shared power with - 


other non-Congress parties it is these communal 
groups that derived the maximum advantage through 
the unscrupulous use of the administrative machi- 
nery. 

It cannot be denied that the chief responsibility 
for the alarming growth of divisive forces rests with 
the Union Government whose Home Minister has not 
shown the same alacrity in dealing with these as he 
has done in putting down legitimate trade union 
activity by the working people, notably the employees 
of the Government. 

Sri Chavan’s sermon at the Deihi convention on 
the need to spread the idea of secular nationalism 
and counter the pernicious “Hindu Rashtra” cry of 
the Jana Sang and the RSS was hardly convincing 
in the light of his own and the Union Government’s 
utter inability to implement earnestly even the limit- 
ed proposals of the National Integration Council and 
its Standing Committee. Despite official and non- 
official reports on the origin and nature of communal 
disturbances in different areas and on the identity of 
the parties and individuals responsible for instigating 
violence, the Centre has shirked its duty of openly 
accusing these elements and ensuring their punish- 
ment, ° 

On the other hand, instigators of communal hat- 
red and violence have been going about their job 
with impunity. The Centre has done nothing that 
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can remove the widespread and legitimate suspicion 
that the communalists have friends and admirers 
in high places in the Central administration. Sri 
Chavan’s talk about fighting communalism at the 
“mass level’? would have been convincing if there had 
been any effort at the top or leadership level to deal 
with these forces. As things stand, however, all 
ministerial eloquence inevitably sounds hollow. 
Communalism in this country is naturally tied to 
vested interests of various kinds. The Government 
has enough machinery at its disposal to make itself 
aware of the sources of the vast funds that are obvi- 
ously available to the disruptive forces in different 
parts of the country. There is no reason to believe 
that the authorities are not aware of the organization 
and manner of functioning of the communal parties 
and groups. The only possible conclusion is that the 
Government is under constant and heavy pressure 
not to deal firmly with organizations like the Jana 
Sangh and the RSS; on the other hand, leading 
Congressmen, including the Congress President him- 
self, have often tried to club communism and com- 
munalism together in order to hide the extent of 
harm the latter are doing to national unity and inte- 
grity. The Communists with all their faults have 



















been among the foremost in exposing 
and attacking the communal forces, and it is 
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obvious enough that at least some of the top figures 
in the Congress would like to put down the Com- 
munists rather than the communal elements, the 
reason being that the former represent the economic 
aspirations of the people and their desire to end 
speedily the wide economic disparities prevalent in 
the country. The readiness with which those in 
power use their extraordinary powers to stifle genuine 
political opposition and the trade union movement 


the Left, cannot make Government’s preverse atti- 
tude an excuse for their own inaction. Irrespective 
of what the authorities do or fail to do, it is the 
responsibility of these parties to join hands purpose- 
fully to fight entreriched economic interests on the 
one hand and the divisive forces on the other. All 
their mass strength should be collectively mobilised 
for this task. Inthe face of this task, even the 
elections become insignificant, for itis clear that 


and not to curb communal and other divisive forces 





democracy can function 


satisfactorily in India 


confirms this conclusion. -~ only when these anti-people combinations are 
Obviously the secular political parties, particularly eliminated. 
BOSSES’ STAKES IN MID-TERM POLLS à 


ITH the onset of the New 
Year, the major political 
preoccupation of the Congress 
leadership at the Centre is how 
to manage the mid-term elections 
in the four States of West Bengal, 
Bihar, U P and Punjab. Obser- 
vers at the Capital have described 


these mid-term elections as 
constituting a  mini-General 
Election. 


There is good reason for such 
a characterisation, since these 
States together underline ` the 
crucial problems connected with 
the Congress hegemony over 
Indian politics today : Bihar 
and UP constitute the heartland 
of the Congress colossus which 
uptil now had very largely in- 
fluenced both the policies and the 
choice of personnel at the Centre. 
The MPs from these two States 
by themselves used to form the 
overwhelming majority in the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. 
West Bengal and Punjab, in their 
turn, represent the type of chal 
lenges that the Congress mono- 
lith has had to meet since 
Independence : the challenge from 
the Left led by the Communists, 
and the challenge from the Right 
led by communal forces. 

There is one more aspect of 
the coming poll contests which 
in some ways remind one of the 
political configuration on the eve 
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of 1967 General Election. At 
that time the question of the 
survival of Smt India Gandhi’s 
leadership in the Congress 
Parliamentary Party way linked up 
with the fate of the Congress in 
the election itself—not in the sense 
whether the Congress would 
secure a majority in Parliament 
which was obviously assured ; 
but in tne sense, which element 
in the Congress would emerge 
strongest in the electoral context— 
the forces round Sri Kamaraj or 
the forces round Smt Indira 
Gandhi. In that confrontation, 
Smt Gandhi could win laurels with 
rather ignominious debacle for 
Sri Kamaraj. 

This time too, the alignment 
of forces at the level of the 
Congress High Command indi- 
cates that the critics of Smt 
Gandhi, particularly the ` dis- 
credited Syndicate, are trying to 
make a bid to strengthen their 
own position at the State level, so 
that they could use as their lever 
at the Centre. Since the General 
Election, particularly during the 
last one year, the Syndicate did 
quite a lot of strenuous exercise 
to undermine Smt  Gandhi’s 
position at the Centre. It star- 
ted with Sri S.K  Patil’s 
famous pipe-dreams about a 
Right coalition of likeminded 
parties, and it ended rather 
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disconcertingly for Smt Gandhi’s 
adversaries with the mid-summer 
embarrassment for Sri Morarji 
Desai at the exposure of the extra- 
mural activities of his worthy 
son, Kantibhai; in between, 
could be heard in the Capital, 
futile talks of Sri Chavan emerging 
as the strong man in contrast to 
the style of dithering that her 
critics have come to associate 
with Smt Gandhi’s functioning. 

With the fiasco of all these 
attempts at, what may be des- 
cribed as rehearsals for a palace 
coup at the Centre, the stage is 
now set for another type of pres- 
sure politics emanating from the 
State-level. It was in this context 
that the squabble over the 
distribution of Party tickets 
assumed significance sometime 
ago. 
Sri Atulya Ghosh, for in- 
stance, wanted to maintain his 
bossdom over the West Bengal 
Congress and managed to bag 
the best seats for his own 
favourites, thereby creating 
a spate of discontent inside the 
Pradesh Congress, which in, 
its turn would contribute consi- 
derably to the weakening of the 
party’s election campaign in that 
crucial State. 

Similarly, Sri C.B. Gupta 
fought with his back to the wall 
for getting his nominees into the 
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Congress list for the UP poll; 
here too, the inevitable has 
happened, more squabbles inside 
the Congress camp than in any 
other Party in the midst of the 
election campaign. 

In Bihar, the situation has-been 
worse still. The squabbles rea- 
ched a record height blighting 
all the chances of the Congress 
coming back to power and with 
the High Command coming 
out with a rather pathetic pro- 
posal that the veteran factional 
leaders should stay out of the 
contest, thereby confessing before 
the public the total chaos that 
prevails inside Bihar Congress as 
a result of entrenched factiona- 
lism. 

In Punjab, the factional squ- 
ables might have been on a lower 
key but the gravitational pull of 
the united Akali front has totally 
blasted all chances of the 
Congress putting up evena res- 
pectable show at the mid-term 
poll—the latest being the switch- 
over of the Rarewala Group, 
leaving men like Sri Lachman 
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Singh Gill as practically the sole 
custodian of the Congress prestige 
in the Punjab. 

How does this entire picture 


affect Smt Gandhi’s position ? 
If the factions opposed to her at 
the Central level can stage a 
come-back atleast in the three 
States of West Bengal, Bihar and 
UP, they will not keep quiet 
but would try to go ahead, 
creating a series of torments for 
her leadership at the Central 
level. 

If Sri Atulya Ghosh’s men 
win in West Bengal, that will 
naturally give a boost to the 
sagging prestige of the boss who 
at the moment is in a state of 
political slump-down. 

Similarly, if Sri C.B. Gupta 
can get back in strength in UP, 
it will have its direct repercussion 
on the politics of New Delhi. 
Incidentally, Sri C.B. Gupta 
while maintaining his original 
loyalty to Sri Morarji Desai has 
since the June AICC session 
become an active member of the 
Syndicate. 


Jiya 


In Bihar, if Sri Mahesh®Prasad 
Sinha’s group emefge as the 
strongest force, naturally Sri 
Morarji Desai’s (and perhaps Sri 
S.K. Patil’s) prestige would go 
up. 

. One cannot however predict 
anything what will happen to 
Punjab even if the present coterie 
in the Punjab Congress made a 
spectacular show at the mid-term 
contest—a thing which is most 
unlikely to happen in the present 
state of affairs. In fact, the 
Congress influence in Punjab 
today has virtually shrunk back 
to its pre-Kairon position of 
being mainly a Hindu party with 
very little hold on the Sikh 
peasantry ; its impact on the poll 
campaign could be seen in the 
efforts of many of the Congress 
candidates going in for a com- 
munal line, blaming the Jan 
Sangh for having betrayed Hindu 
interests by allying with the 
Akalis. 

The situation, 
far from farvourable 
Congress party bosses 


however, is 
for the 
in the 
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States. In West Bengal, for 
_ instance, the Pradesh Congress 
President, Sri Pratap Chunder, 
is himself in trouble, and present 
indications almost make it certain 
that he might not get elected, 
thanks to the activities of anti- 
Atulya forces inside West Bengal.~ 
Similar fate is expected to over- 
take quite a number of Congress 
luminaries in West Bengal so much 
so that gossips in the Atulya camp 
blame some of Smt Gandhi's 
supporters at the Centre for en- 
couraging the West Bengal dissi- 
dents. 

In Bihar, it is taken for grant- 
ed that the Congress will not 
come to power. According to 
some observers at the Centre, 
Bihar will have to suffer a series 
of unstable ministries until 1972 
General Election, or in the alter- 
native, to go under the President’s 
Rule. Here too, the chances of 
Sri Mahesh Prasad Sinha’s group 
even retaining its present hold 
are very heavily discounted, and 
veteran Congressmen could be 
seen girding their loins to finish 
off their factional adversaries 
inside the Congress rather than 
puttiug up even the semblance 
of & united struggle against the 
forces opposed to them. 

In UP, Sri C.B. Gupta is of 
course taking no chances and 
making pucca bandobust with 
the help of his financial patrons, 
the Big Business and the sugar 
magnates. However, the anti- 
Gupta forces inside the Congress 
are not at all demoralised and they 
-` would not be disheartened if Sri 
Charan Singh’s group can maul 
the Gupta forces in the coming 
combat. The measure of Sri 
C.B. Gupta’s nervousness is bet- 
rayed by the fact that he himself 
is still not sure which could be 
his own safe constituency. 

If the Congress suffers heavily 
in these four States, would that 
mean automatically that the 
Prime Minister’s own position 
will be weakened ? Observers 
in the Capital, along with Smt 


Gandhi’s critics as well as well- 


wishers, hold that this need not 
be so. Although Smt Gandhi 
continues to be the main mass 
attractor for the Congress election 
campaign in all these States, it 
does not follow that the defeat 
of the Congress bosses in these 
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States would weaken her political 


- position as Prime Minister. In 


West Bengal, if the United Front 
comes to power—as the present 
forecasts show that it would—the 
Prime Minister’s personal equa- 
tion with Sri Ajoy Mukherji as 
also with the leaders of both the 
Communist Parties does not 
warrant the conclusion that there 
will be an immediate challenge to 
Smt Gandhi’s position, although 
the Centre-State relations may 
take ona new dimension with 
West Bengal together with Kerala, 
confronting Sri Chavan’s style of 
handling the State Governments. 

In Bihar, if the new alliance 
of the Loktantric Congress Dal, 
PSP and SSP makes a good show, 
there is every possibility that the 
forces opposed to Sri Mahesh 
Prasad Sinha in the Congress 
might join hands with it to form 
a coalition government. It may 
be noted here that the Lok- 
tantric leaders are not in the least 
allergic to Smt Gandhi (in fact, 
Sri Benodananda Jha could 
always count on Nehru’s support 
at-the Centre) ; itis not without 


. significance that the Locktantric 


leaders have so far refused to 
give any public assurance that 
they would not form any coalition 
with the Congress. R 

Similarly, in UP, if Sri 
Charan Singh’s group comes out 
with flying colours after trouncing 
both Sri Gupta and the Jan 
Sangh, one should not rule out a 
coalition of the anti-Gupta 
Congressmen under his leadership; 
alternatively, Sri Charan Singh 
himself might not disfavour a 
return to the Congress fold since 
it would mean the political eclipse 


of his mortal rival, Sri C.B. Gupta. 


And from all accounts, Sri 
Charan Singh’s relation with Smt 
Gandhi’s camp in New Delhi is 
very close. 

In Punjab, an all-out Akali 
victory would not mean an anti- 
Indira front since men like Sardar 
Gurnam Singh are known to be 
favourably disposed towards the 
Prime Minister more than to some 
of his leading colleagues. 

Alternatively, if the Congress 
wins in West Bengal it would 
mean the triumph of Sri Atulya 
Ghosh and a split inside the 
West Bengal Congress would be 
the inevitable result. That means 


that even if the Congress wins 
under Sri Atulya Ghosh’s dis- 
pensation, there is very little 
chance of its forming a govern- 
ment in West Bengal since a 
revolt is likely to come up inside 
the Congress. If Sri Mahesh 
Prasad Sinha’s group comes out 
in strength in Bibar, it is likely 
that it would join hands with the 
Jan Sangh and the Raja of 
Ramgarh to from a Right coali- 
tion. Similarly, if Sri C. B. 
Gupta is successful in UP, he 
wiil loin hands with the Jan 
Sangh to form his type of coali- 
tion. The unity of the Cong- 
ress is thus doomed with the 
victory of these reactionary 
leaders, while the poll debacle of 
their coteries will equally bring 
about the disintegration of the 
organisation over the greater part 
of the country. A significant 
corrollary of the Congress strategy 


‘for this mini-General Election is 


that it is for the first time the 
Congress leadership has more or 
less reconciled itself to -the com- 
pulsion of going in for coalitions 
in two of its classic strong- 
holds and almost certain defeat in 
the other two. No elaboration is 
thus needed about the hollowness 
of the much-trumpeted slogan that 
a vote for the Congress is a vote 
for stability. 

This is the grim prospect that 
the Congress leadership faces 
with the advent of the New Year. 
The dilemma in the Congress 
camp cannot be easily solved: 
the maintenance of even the 
ramshackle unity of the party is 
practically written off in 1969. 

The inescapable question 
before every Congressman in 
such a situation is: which way 
to turn, to go with the Atulya 
Ghoshs and the C.B. Guptas and 
form Right coalition with the Jan 
Sangh and other. reactionary ele- 
ments; or, to eliminate these 
leaders from positions of power 
inside the organisation and join 
hands with the progressive forces 
outside to form purposeful united 


fronts which might help a certain . 


degree of radicalisation-in policies 
and, more Important, the earnest 
implementation of these policies 
through mass-backed govern- 
ments. 


New Year’s Eve N.C: 


MAINSTREAM: 


Be 


aK, 


The Sceptical Hour.... 


Tis a heady challenge to - 


deflower the finest hour of 
man with a bit of disloyalty. 
That is what I feel like doing, 
I, a coloured man in ‘an 
underdeveloped continent, an 


inheritor of negations and’ 


wrongs. I want to disown 
all those toilers of human wis- 


' dom who built up our heavy 


crusts of knowledge, because 
the centuries which strived be- 
fore me did little more than 
leave me with a tenuous strand 
of meaning. i 


Yet it would be crude to 
simplify it so. One cannot 
possibly take refuge in the 
cussedness of disbelief all the 
time, and one is bound to be 
caught out like the lady who 
tried to twit Faraday. What 
was the use of electricity, she 
had asked. The scientist, 
fulilled and visioning, delighted 
himself with a condescending 
repartee, ‘madam, what is the 
use of a baby ?’. 

The woman must have 
turned bashfully away. But 
. the question was left un- 
answered. The man who 
trapped the incandescerice of 
the universe had postulated a 
question which was far from 
witty. Like all optimists, and 
all men who achieve and are 
fulfilled, he never suspected it ; 
but sure enough, that was. the 
most dismal question ever 
asked in bleak wastes of human 
knowledge. 


- What use a baby, madam ? 
The why of things, the why of 
the beyond-the-getesis. The 
Century of science took away 


~ 


` 


from us the certainties of 
religion. And perhaps fora 
century, Newtonian science 
and the tangibility of the 
Attwood’s Machine gave us 
our battle ground: It proved 
too brief; back we are in a 
worse-than-religious limbo of 
untenable quantities. Science 
at each step is faced with yet 
another veil of mystery, of 
fantasy, of unyielding truth, 
dark and hostile and frigid. 


Yet man carries on. And 
there is no denying that even 
as the sceptic makes his vain 
gestures of prophecy, distinct 
and practical possibilities are 
being laid open before the 
community. Possibilities which 
must console not the intuitive 
one, but the historical 
optimist, the fulfilment man, 
the perennial cost accountant. 
For the moon is money, so is 
Venus and Mars and Jupiter, 
and Fitzgerald’s Constant per- 
mitting, all the bizarre trails of 
interstellar space. The moon 
might be our sanatorium, its 
low gravity giving new leases 
of life to the incurably afflicted. 
The planets might afford us 
minerals scarce on earth, the 
fuel-sources of productive 
energy. And .as cybernetics 
takes over, there might open 
up an age of overwhelming 
plenty. 


The sceptical or the merely 
lethargic have always tended to 
ask the question of immediate 
utility. Wecan be reasonably 
certain that theré were cold 
men on the shores of Spain 
when Columbus set sail on 
what must have been in his 


time a more hazardous orbit, 
and more unsure quest. What 
was the use of daring the 
uncharted seas ? What 
use a new shore? Yet the 
centuries that followed have 
answered the question more 
than adequately. The voyage 
produced the American who 
produced the burning cross 
and the napalm. There always 
is fulfilment. 


So what after Apollo? The 
question is being asked not 
merely by the outsider, 
but by the guerilla and the 
psychedelic. What did those 
three men express as they 
thrust out into deep space har- 
nessed like the dogs of Pavlov ? 
Their unfreedom ? And what, 
performing to every subtle in- 
flection of the imperious radio 
beam, did they consummate 


along their predetermined 
orbit? Anti-adventure ? 
Their space suit and 


mask insulating them from 
the wilderness of eternity 
illustrate in a sense the little 
earth man would for ever carry 
with him like an albatross. It 
is the human condition from 
which there is no escape. And 
within that frail wrap, within 
himself, is yet another universe, 
man’s moral universe, dark, 
glittering, vast, minuscule, hos- 
tile, redeeming. Somewhere, 
the explorer had paused along 
those inward trails, and given 


up. 


Perhaps when that journey 
is resumed, man might resolve 
his contradiction. And be 
redeemed. 


— O. V. Vijayan 


` 
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Tne total derision which greeted 
the announcement last week 
that the central sector outlay in 
the Fourth Plan would -be 
_ Rs. 8,300 crores—as proposed by 
the Planning Commission— was so 
completely unexpected by it that 
the Yojna,Bhavan was taken 
. aback. The planners, in fact, had 
been congratulating themselves 
over what they regarded as their 
most important triumph over the 
Finance Ministry. Here was an 
extremely instructive case of 
. absence of communication these 
days between the official processes 
of planning and the public. 
In the: midst of growing 
. scepticism and cynicism about the 


-~ capability of our planners and 


-the political leadership to resume 
the long interrupted planning of 
economic development the an- 
nouncement that the Government 


leadership had suddenly agreed to - 


the proposal of» the Planning 
Commission about the size of the 
new Fourth Plan at least in the 
central sector was bound not to 
carry conviction. It appeared to 
lack substance and reality when 
the essential implications of the 
acceptance of the size remained 
as vague and uncertain as before. 

The issue of the size of .the 
Plan in the public scctor—both 
in the central and states sectors— 
has been before the Government 
“leadership for quite some time 
now.. It had been repeatedly 
emphasised by the planners, in 
particular by the Deputy Chair- 
man of the Planning Commission 
D.R. Gadgil, that determination 
of the Plan size in itself would 
be meaningless unless it was 
closely related to other basic 
parameters of the plan, specially 
those relating to the scale of 
effort that it would imply in re- 
source raising, holding of the 
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PLAN SIZE YET UNCLEAR 


price line and the utillzation of 
the economic assets already creat- 
ed within the economy. ` 
~ Itis known that the Govern- 
ment leadership at all levels had 
been evading frm commitments 
on these and related issues. The 
meetings of the Union , Cabinet 
where they were discussed had 
proved abortive. Far from 
taking any commitments that the 
resumption of planning called 
for, these meetings had raised 
fresh road-blocks. It was there- 
fore somewhat of a surprise 
that the Planning Commission 
should have been authorised by 
the Prime Minister and the 
Deputy Prime Minister to pro- 
ceed with plan making on the 
basis of its own assumptions 
without resolving any of these 
problems. -It was even more sur- 
prising that Dr. Gadgil should 
have become a party to such a 
course, knowing fully, well that in 
the absence of commitments of 
the kind he had been seeking all 
along from the Government 
leadership the agreement on the 
size of the Plan was meaningless. 
The element of unreality about 
the fixing of the size of the 
central sector in the Plan in this 
context was further underlined 
by the special emphasis on annual 
plans being “operative? by an 
official spokesman of the Planning 
Commission and suggesting by 
implication that the Five Year 
Plan was intended to be only 
national and indicative. .The 
question has naturally arisen 
whether a fundamental change 
in the processes of planning 
and the relationship between 
the Five Year Plan and the annual 
plan isin the offing. There has 
been so much talk, specially on the 
part of the Big Business and the 
Swatantra lobby about the need 


greatly strengthened. 
: be that Dr. Gadgil in the face of 
leadership’s reluc-' 


.development 


to switch to indicativé planning 
that such doubts have now been 
Could it 


Government 
tance to accept any long-term 
commitments of policy or pro- 
gramme for the Plan has at last 
fallen inline with sncha con- 
cept ? 7 

The official press release on the 
results’ of the last meeting of the 
full Planning Commission under 
the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister clearly said that ‘it was 
also decided that during the en- 
suring five-year plan period, the 
annual plan would be used as the 
operative plan for making year 
to year adjustments.” There is 
no escape from the implication of 
this decision that instead of falling 
within the framework of the five- 
year plan and subserving its re- 
quirements, the annual plan may 
well become -dominant in the 
planning process and determine 
the very shape of the Five Year 
Plan. If this is how it is intended 
to be, it should be clear ‘that the 
annual budgets drawn up by the 
Finance Ministry at the Centre 
and the anhual budgets of the 
state Governments will determine 
the pace and direction of the 
Plan—as has been happening 
during the three years after the 
close of the Third Plan. The 


Jeadership of planning will thus. 
surely pass out of the hands of ' 
‘the Planning Commission into 
‘those of the Union 


Finance 
Ministry with all its implications. 
The Planning’ Commission will 
gradually lose all its authority in 
the ‘planning process. The exi- 
gencies and the compulsions of 
the moment’ and not a pro- 
gramme of action for the rapid 
of the country 
will in that event become domi- 


MAINSTREAM 
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nant and emasculate the very 
meaning and the essence of plan- 
ued development. 

These questions are very seri- 
ously posed at present before the 
Government, the planners and the 
public. There are some among 
the planners, among them prob- 
ably _ Dr. Gadgil. himself, who 
suggest that what might justifi- 
ably be apprehended has not 
necessarily already come to pass 
„and the next few. weeks will see a 
sharp tussle before the accounts 
are finally settled. The move to 
have the size of the central sector 
decided at this stage, it is urged, 
stemmed from two different 
directions and its outcome has yet 
-to unfold. ` 

The Prime Minister and thè 
Deputy Prime Minister agreed to 
the size proposed by the Plan- 
ning Commission to evade clear 
commitments on the related as- 
pects of the new Fourth Plan, in 
particular about resource mobilisa- 
tion. Another factor which in- 
fluenced them was clearly politi- 
* cal. They did -not like to enter 
on the, campaign in the mid-term 
elections without some decision, 
even if vague, on the Plan ŝo 
that it can be affirmed before the 
electorate that they have not 
given up planning. 

On the Planning Commission 


side, it is claimed that the deci- ° 


sion will enable it to at least 
Temain in the business of plan- 
making at acrucial stage of this 
process. Without it the planners 
were totally hamstrung and were 
finding it difficult to carry on 
‘even a worthwhile dialogue with 
either tlie State Governments or 
- the Union Ministries. They can 
now assume that the acceptance 
‘of the proposal on the Plan size 
implies also acceptance of other 
‘commitments which are implicit 
“in it and, they.can proceed on 
that basis to prepare the draft 
outline ofthe Plan and place it 
‘before the National Development 
Council as per*schedule ‘already 
fixed. ‘This in itself is considered 
“by them as a big.gain for them. 

- What was worrying the Plann- 
ing Commission’ before the deci- 
‘sion on the size of the central 
Sector. outlay was the untenable 
position in which it was placed 
about.. its discussions with the 
State government as well the 
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Central Ministries. The proposal 
of the State Governments for their 
plans added up to over Rs. 9,000 
crores. The same is the case with 
the proposais of the Union Minis- 
tries. But these orders of outlays 
are not matched by estimates of 
resources which will be required 
to finance them. In the discus- 
sions with the State Governments, 
the only firm figure that the 
Planning Commission could 
present them was the commitment 
of the Union Government to 
advance Rs. 3,500 crores as Plan 
assistane to States to be distributed 
according to agreed criteria. 

In the discussions with the 
State Governments it has been 
impossible to reach any final 
conclusions about their plans 
except in the case of those under 
President’s rule and Gujarat. In 
the case of all other States, the 
Planning Commission has merely 
explained its tight resources 
position and has left it to the 
State Governments to formulate 
their plans in that light. What 
has emerged in this context are a 
large number of crucial questions 
for reference to the National 
Development Council. These 
include demands for larger central 
assistance to the States, pruning 
of the central sector plan to pro- 
vide resources for the State plans, 
proper demarcation of the admi- 
nistrative and financing responsi- 
bilities for a large number of 
schemes considered imperative by 
the State Governments the need 
to ease repayment obligations of 
States to the centre and a number 
of other similar issues. Many of 


` the State Chief Ministers have 


urged the Planning Commission 
to act independently of the Central 
Government in framing its own 
proposals which will take into 
account the demands and the 
needs of the State plans. But the 
Planning Commission has expres- 
sed its inability to do so and has 
asked the Chief Ministers them- 
selves to be their own spokesmen 
and not throw the burden on 
planning Commission. 

In the discussions with the 
Central Ministeries, the Planning 
Commission does not propose to 
face the powerful union Ministers 
but only to deal with them at the 
level of officials. This is intended 
to obviate political pressures 


which is bound to be exercised if 
the discussions were to be held 
with the Ministers who are likely 
to get away with some of their 
pet schemes without. regard to the 
overall scheme of the Plan and the 
résources available for it. It has 
been the experience in “the past, 
specially in regard to all kinds of , 
iforeign-aided schemes. The 
Union Ministers as well as State 
Governments often enter into 
agreements with foreign agencies 
for foreign aid for certain of their 
favoured schemes and then insist 
on their finding a place in the 
Plan because they are already 
committed to them. Dr. Gadgil 
has no intention to be presented 
with such situations and Has 
made it known to his officers, 
when théy hold discussions with 
their counterparts in the Minis- 
tries to determine sectoral plans, 
that they do not have to endorse 
such schemes unless they fit in 
the overall scheme of the Plan for 
the central sector. 

` What the Planning Commis- 
sion is faced with is a highly 
uncertain and fluid situation and 
has to try to evolve something out 
of it through a highly complicated 
process of manceuvring. It has 
been authorised to formulate a 
Plan on the basis of allocation of 
Rs. 8,300 crores in the central 
sector, and central assistance of 
Rs. 3,500 crores for the State 
Plans. But there is no commit- 
ment on the part of ihe Centre to 
raise a minimum of Rs. 2,500 
crores as additional resources if 
these parameters have to be 
realised. Itis proceeding on the 
basis that the State Governments 
will find resources amounting to 
Rs. 3,000 crores which will, by 
adding the central assistance of 
Rs. 3,500 crores, will make up for 
a plan of Rs. 6,500 crores in the 
States sector. But the discussions 
with the State Governments have 
very clearly brought out that 
the States will not be able to 
provide resources of the order 
expected from them; and the 
present position appears to be 
that the State Plans will not 
amount to more than Rs. 5,400 
crores unless the central assistance 
is stepped up, the repayment 
obligation of the States to the 
Centre on past loans is appreci- 
ably eased and the States them. 
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selves try to raise substantial 
additional resources. 

- The Planning Commission in 
this situation is likely to formulate 
a draft outline which will not. be 
cut-and-dried as in the past. It 
will leave a large number of issues 
open in the outline and ask the 
Union Cabinet and the National 
Development Council to take 
decisions on them to give final 
shape to the draft. The outcome 
of such decisons will really deter- 
mine the content and the direc- 
tion of the development effort in 
the coming plan period and 
whether or not it is to be consis- 
stent according to a design, or 
just a patchwork arrangement 
subject to momentary pulls and 
pressures from year to year. It 
may even happen that confronted 
with such a draft outline, the 
Union Cabinet may dither as it 
has been doing since the 
approach to the Fourth Plan 
was agreed to and it may prove 
impossible to get any decisions at 
all in the next session of the 
National Development Council in 
January. It should not be surpris- 
ing that the very effort to formu- 
late the Plan may be put off in 


` that event for some time more. 


It is obviously because of 
such large uncertainties surround- 


ing the very formulation 
of the Fourth Plan that 
the next year’s plan will ‘be 


just another annual excercise, the 
fourth in the series, unrelated to 
the Fourth Five Year Plan, if and 
when it is formulated even if it is 
made formally a part of it. The 
fact that even when no decision 
can be taken abopt the Fourth 
Plan, the State Governments do 
agree with the Planning Commis- 
sion on the annual plan 1969-70 
is indicative of this. The same 
applies to the annual plan for, 


the central sector which has been ° 


decided to be in size of the same 
order as the current year’s plan. 
On this basis, the next year’s 
annual plan will mean that the 
outlay will remain stagnant for 
the fifth year in succession and 
will be on the same scale which 
the country had reached in the 
last yedr of the Third Plan. 

It has been argued that the 
outlay of the first year of any 
plan is always modest and pro- 
portionately the next year’s outlay 
will bear the same relationship 
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to the intended Fourth Five 
Year Plan size as the first year 
of the Third Plan had to that 
Plan. But this comparison will 
be deceptive. The last year of 
the Second Plan was the cul- 
mination of a big effort in that 
Plan and the beginning of the 
Third Plan had to reckon with 
that. Moreover, the change over 
from one Five Year Plan period 
to the next always means the 
passing over of large outlays on 
completed schemes into the re- 
gular committed expenditure in 
the budgets and does not remain 
part of the plan outlays. The 
scaling down somewhat of the 
plan outlay in the first year of a 
new plan therefore did not in fact 
mean a scaling down of the 
developmental effort in the past. 
In the case of the 1969-70 
Plan, which will be the first year 
of the new Fourth Plan, however, 
these considerations are not 
applicable because it will bear 
no relationship with any previous 
Plan but will be resumption of 
the development process which 
has been at a halt for three years. 
The factor of conversion of 
certain outlays into committed 
expenditures will therefore be 
much smaller than it would have 
been in conditions of uninterrupted 
plan process. The decision to 
maintain the size of next year’s 
plan at the level of the current 
year’s plan means that there will 
be a little stee up in developmental 
effort over the period of the plan 
holiday. The very meaning of 
the launching of the new Fourth 
Plan if it has to have any impact 
at all should be the step up of 
the development effort and the 
investments ‘in the economy com- 
pared to the three years of plan 
holiday and economic stagnation. 
It is claimed that though the 
step up in the development effort 
will not be spectacular, the very 
modest size of the next year’s 
outlay too can be so organised 
and channelised that a start at 
the resumption of planned deve- 
lopment becomes possible. This 
again will be a matter of some 
tussle between . the Planning 
Commission and the 
Finance Ministry which 
-will finally decide on the budget 
and hence the shape of the annual 
plan. It is suggested that at 
least Rs. 200 crores of the past 


year’s plan expenditure should 
be treated as committed expendi- 
ture in the next year’s revenue 
budget so that a larger propor- 
tion of the plan outlay can be 
used on fresh investments. It 
is also proposed that a smaller 
outlay may be provided for in- 
ventories and the buffer stocks 
of foodgrains than in the last 
year’s budget so that there is larger 
outlay for new investments in 
the economy. In this way a step 
up of fresh investments ‘of the 
order of 10 to 15 per cent may 
be possible next year over the 
current year even with the total 
outlay remaining unchanged. 

It is not yet clear how the 
large deficit financing provided 
for in the current year’s budget 
will be absorbed next year. It 
is possible that deficit financing 
of the same order of about Rs. 
300 crores may be provided for 
in next year also specially as the 
foreign aid component of the 
Budget is likely to be less thax 
the credit taken for it in the current 
year’s budget. That will have 
its own implications for the price 
situation specially because the 
current year’s crop is not going 
to be larger than last year’s and 
the over all growth rate in the 
current year is therefore not likely 
to exceed four per cent or so. 
The planners and the Finance 
Ministry, however, may take 
some risks on the basis that the 
crop of 95 milion tonnes of food- 
grains in two years in succession 
will be sufficient to cushion infla- 
tionary pressures, specially be- 
cause the foodgrains pipeline, after 
the bumper harvest of last year, is 
not to deplete to that extent now 
as it was after two years of drought 
and heavy fall in agricultural pro- 
duction. 

In whatever way the situation 
is seen and even if the size 
of the annual plan remains pegged 


~at the current year’s level, how- 


ever, there appears to be no 
escape for Sri Morarji Desai to 
make an effort at additional re- 
source raising in the next year’s 
budget. The extent to which and 
the manner in which he makes 
this effort will largely determine 
the pace and direction of the 
developmental effort in the 
coming year and indeed the very 
formulation of the Fourth Plan 
itself. — Balraj Mehta 
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HE entrenchment of a Bill of 

Rights in our Constitution has 
been rendered meaningful and 
effective by the incorporation of an 
efficient machinery by way of cer- 
tain very extra-ordinary remedies 
provided for under Articles 32 and 
226 of the Constitution. While 
under Article 32, the Supreme 
Court has been invested with the 
jurisdiction “to issue directions or 
orders or writs including writs in 
the nature of Habeas corpus, 
mandamus, prohibition, quo 
warranto and certiorari”, which 
ever may be appropriate for the 
enfercement of any of the rights 
conferred by Part III of the 
Constitution - the chapter on 
Fundamental Rights—the High 
Courts under Article 226 have 
been given a wider jurisdiction of 
granting the same reliefs not 
merely for the purpose of enforce- 
ment of the fundamental rights 
but for “any other purpose”. The 
right to move the Supreme Court 
by appropriate proceedings for 
enforcement of the fundamental 
rights itself is guaranteed by the 
Constitution as a fundamental 
right. 

These articles take within their 
sweep every shade of reliefs that 
human ingenuity has so far in- 
vented and provide the most 
effective cheap and speedy remedy 
for every evil that a litigant can 
think of, for the jurisdiction of 
the courts (the Supreme Court 
and, the High Courts) are not 
merely confined to the issuance of 
the so-called writs, but orders, 
directions and writs including 
writs in the nature of the preroga- 
tive writs. What is more, the 
powers of the High Courts extend 
to the grant of reliefs for purposes 
other than the enforcement of the 
fundamental rights, namely ordi- 
nary legal rights. 
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The writ jurisdiction thus con- 
ferred upon the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts is a major 
step in the establishment of the 
Rule of Law as enshrined in the 
Constitution. The judiciary itself 
is a creature of the Constitution, 
the executive ànd legislature are 
also creatures of the Constitution. 
But the Constitution is supreme 
and these functionaries within 
their respective frame-work have 
to uphold the Constitution, and 
observe strict compliance with its 
provisions. The judiciary, how- 
ever, has been assigned the role of 
“sentinel on the quivive” to guard 
against the infringement or trans- 
gression of the Supreme Law. It 
is in this context that the impor- 
tance of these two articles has to 
be appreciated. 

The remedies by way of writs 
provided under Articles 32 and 
226 are essentially of English 
origin. In England, these writs, 
known as the prerogative writs 
were issued by the court of King’s 
(Queen’s) Bench for the purpose 
of the preventing inferior courts, 
or officials from exceeding the 
limits of their legitimate sphere of 
action or of compelling them to 
exercise their functions in accor- 
dance with the law, “to assure the 
full measure of justice to the 
King’s (now Queen’s) subjects.” 
These writs were (1) Habeas cor- 
pus (2) Certiorari (3) Prohibition 
(4) Mandamus (5) Quo warranto 
(6) Ne Exeat Regno (7) Proce- 
dends. By the Administration of 
Justice (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Act, 1938, orders of mandamus, 
prohibition and certiorari were 
substituted for the corresponding 
writs, the writ of quo warranto was 
abolished and instead a remedy 
by way of injunction substituted. 

In India, the limited jurisdic- 
tion to issue these writs was 


originally confined only to the 
Supreme Courts of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay and this 
power was later inherited by their 
successor High Courts. These 
writs issued only within the three 
Presidency Towns and outside the 
Presidency Towns only to those 
persons who were personally sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts. By an amend- 
ment, in 1923, of Section 491 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
powers were also given to the 
other High Courts to issue direc- 
tions in the nature of Habeas 
corpus. That in brief, is the 
history of these writs prior to the 
advent of the Constitution. The 
serious limitations, territorial and 
otherwise, which impaired the 
supervisory jurisdiction of the 
High Courts awakened our consti- 
tion-framers to the supreme need 
for a reorientation of these reme- 
dies to suit the needs of an infant 
nation freed from the shackles of 
a foreign power and determined 
to achieve for its citizens a socia- 
listic pattern of society. The 
historic background of these 
writs, either in English Law or in 
the earlier Indian Law has been 
thrown overboard by an express 
phraseology employed in the two 
articles (32 and 226). “In view 
of the express provisions in our 
constitution the court need not 
now look back to the early history 
or the procedural technicalities of 
these writs. in English law, nor 
feel oppressed by any difference or 
change of opinion in particular 
cases by English judges. It can 
make an order or issue a writ in 
all cases and in appropriate man- 
ner, so long it keeps to the broad 
and fundamental principles that 
regulate the exercise of jurisdiction 
in the matter of granting such 
writs in English law”? (per 
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Mukherjea J. in T.C. Basappa vs 
T. Nagappa, AIR 1954 Sc. 440).2 

Judicial wisdom over years 
has boldly attempted to dispel the 
obscurity and misapprehension 
that surrounded the incorporation 
of these extraordinary remedies 
into the Constitution. Is the 
jurisdiction of the court confined 
merely to issuance of writs? Do 
the words “in the nature of” 
occurring in‘ these articles make 
any difference? Are declaratory 
reliefs within the purview of these 
articles? Are writs other than 
prerogative writs, directions and 
orders contemplated ? What is 
the impact of the English law 
governing -the issuance of these 
writs on these “Indian writs” ? 
The Supreme Court has answered 
these very important questions in 
forceful language, in a number of 
decisions. The observation of 
Chief Justice Subba Rao in a 
decision reported in AIR 1966 Sc 
Page 81 is particularly relevant. 
Speaking of Art. 226, His Lord- 
ship observed :— 

“This article is couched in 
comprehensive phraseology and 
it ex-facie confers a wide power 
on the High Courts to reach in- 
justice wherever it is found...... 
It can issue writs in the nature of 
prerogative writs as understood in 
England ; but the scope of those 
writs also is widened by the use of 
the expression ‘nature’, for the 
said expression does not equate the 
writs that-can be issued in India 
with those in England but only 
draws an ‘analogy from them. 
That apart, High Courts can also 
issue directions, orders .or writs 
other than prerogative writs. It 
enables the High Courts to mould 
the reliefs to meet the peculiar 
and complicated requirements of 
this country. Any attempt to 
equate the scope of the power 
under Article 226 of the Constitu- 
tion with that of the English 
Courts to issue prerogative writs 
is to introduce the unneces- 
sary precedural restrictions grown 
over the years in a comparatively 
small country like England with a 
unitary form of government toa 
vast country like India function- 
ing under a federal structure. 
Such a construction defeats the 
purpose of the Articles itself. To 
say this is not to say that the 
High Courts can function arbitra- 
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- remedies 


rily under this Article. Some 
limitations are implicit in the 


‘article and others may be evolved 


to direct the article through defin- 
ed channels.” 

Well, there is duty done to the 
spirit of our Constitution and 
more besides. The Supreme 
Court had said on an earlier 
occasion that the powers of the 
Supreme Court under Article 32 
“are wide enough to make even a 
declaratory order where that is 
the proper relief to be given to 
the aggrieved party”. When an 
infraction of one or more of the 
fundamental rights is involved, 
it is immaterial whether or nota 
proper writ, direction, or order 
has been prayed for. It is the 
duty of the Court to come to 
the rescue of the person whose 
rights have been infringed upon, 
by the grant of appropriate 
reliefs, if necessary, by framing 
the writs to suit the exigencies of 
particular cases. 

The law is thus clear that [the 
provided for under 
Articles 32 and 226 are essentially 
remedies devised and designed to 


suit the effervescent conditions, 


resulted by the adopting of the 
Constitution itself. Very noble 
ideals have been enshrined in the 
Preamble, very valuable rights 
have been guaranteed by the 
chapter on fundamental rights, the 
dignity of the individual and, 
above all, the unity of the nation 
secured by ingenuous and har- 
monious group of articles. Mere 
enumeration of the rights of the 
citizens without an efficient and 
effective machinery to safeguard 
the rights would have been of no 
avail. And that is the significance 
of the Articles 32 and 226 and,the 
effect of judicial pronouncements 
on the efficacy of these articles. 

Be that as it may, it has to be 
conceded, that there is an element 
of uncertainty surrounding these 
articles, the grant or otherwise of 
the remedies being purely within 
the discretion of the Court. This 
is particularly true of the juris- 
diction of the High Court under 
Article 226, for Article 226, un- 
like Article 32, is not merely 
meant for the enforcement of 
fundamental rights, but for other 
legal'rights, as well. This is not 
to say that the courts exercising 
the jurisdiction under Article 226 


may function arbitrarily, for dis- 
cretion has to be exercised in 
accordance with settled principles. 
For instance, the discretion vested 
in the courts is automatically 
transmuted into one of duty, if 
violation of one of more of the 
fundamental rights is involved, 
and a citizen who can successfully 
establish infringement of his 
fundamental rights, will be entitled 
as of right, to one or more of the 
remedies under Article 226. That 
apart there are serious limitations 
indeed. These limitations telate 


not merely to the circumstances - 


under which the courts refuse to 
grant the reliefs but also, the per- 
son, the authorities etc. to whom 
the writs could not be issued. 
Even inspite of very weighty 
observations of the Supreme 
Court, the historic past of the 
remedies has undoubtedly obses- 
sed the exercise of the jurisdiction 
in a very large number of cases. 


- For, one is inclined necessarily to 


think in terms of the writ and not 
direction or order. And if under 
the weight of the given facts, a 
writ could not be issued, the 
courts have been reluctant to 
issue a writ in the nature of the 
prerogative writs, or even a direc- 
tion or order either. For perhaps 
the same reasons, the courts have 
also been reluctant to issue a writ, 
direction or order to a person, or 
authority, which does not attract 
the definition of “State”? contained 
in Article 12. Article 12 itself has 
been subjected to rigorous judicial 
interpretation in particular cases 
and there is still room for doubt 
as to the authorities that enter the 
periphery of Article 12. The 
question whether statutory cor- 
poration like the Electricity 
Boards were amenable to the 
writ jurisdiction presented diffi- 
culties until very recently. Doubts 
are still entertained whether writs 
would issue to a co-operative 


society, and authorities such asa. 


University, Public Service Com- 
mission, governing bodies of 
private colleges, judiciary and so 
on. No doubt the trend appears 
to be in favour of inclusion of all 
such bodies which perform public 
functions or are entrusted with 
some part of the executive or 
legislative power of the State. 
For this reason, it is to be hoped 
that the day perhaps is not very 
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far when the Supreme Court 
might issue writs, exercising the 
functions under Article 32, to the 
High Courts in India. In Ameri- 
can Constitutional Law, “the 
Federal guarantee of due process 
extends to state action through 
its judicial as well as through its 
legislative, executive or adminis- 
trative branch of Government”’, 
and therefore, an act-by the judi- 
ciary is state action. In India, 
therefore, there appears to be no 
compelling reason or circum- 
stances for exclusion of the judi- 
ciary from the concept of 
‘state’ except perhaps the 
omission of word ‘judiciary’ 
in the definition occurring in 
Article 12 in contra-distinction to 
the express mention of the 
Words ‘Government’ and the 
‘legislature’. 

Is it possible for the High 
Court -to interfere under 
Article 226 by the issuance of an 
appropriate writ against the 
governing bodies of private 
colleges? The law appears to be 
in a fluid state even now and the 
sad spectacle of the private 
college teachers whimsically 
driven out from service poses a 
challenge that may have to be 
taken up by the Supreme Court 
in an appropriate case. The 
private college teachers are, by 
and large, at the mercy of the 
managements. In Kerala there 
was at least one case, that came 


‘where it properly arises”. 


up before the High Court, where 
a woman teacher lost her job for 
the only reason that she got 
married! A remedy under 
Article 226 was denied to her and 
she was directed to avail of the 
alternate remedy of arbitration 
provided under the Kerala Uni- 
versity Act. The reason was 
obvious. The Supreme Court 
itself, in a case that went in 
appeal from a decision of the 
Assam High Court (in which a 
writ of mandamus was issued to 
the governing body of a private 
college) observed : “Then we 
come to the question whether a 
writ could have been issued 
against the Governing Body of 
the College. We find, however, 
that there is no appeal by the 
college against the order of the 
High Court issuing a writ against 
cras we should like to make 
it clear that we shouid not be 
taken to have approved of the 
order of the High Court against 
the Governing Body of the 
College in circumstances like the 
present and that matter may 
have to be decided in a case 
The 
clamour of the All Kerala Private 
College Teachers Association for 
access to the writ court, a court 
that is available even to aided 
Primary and Secondary School 
teachers for ventillation of their 
grievances cannot therefore, be 
lightly brushed aside for reasons, 


.courts, 


at any rate, of inconveniences to 
the managements. It is ridicu- 
lous and ludicrous to imagine 
that the governing body of a 
private college, be it even ofa 
minority institution, affiliated to 
a university is not charged with 
duties of a public authority so as 
to permit violation of the articles 
guaranteeing equality before the 
law contained in Article 14 and 
the prohibition of discrimination 
contained in Article 15. The 
horizon of the concept of “‘state” 
is ever widening and inevitably 
tends to envelope within it the 
progressive ideas that a welfare 
state conceives for the good of 
the largest number. 

The execution of the laws is 
certainly more important than 
the making of laws and in a 
country like ours, where the civil 
with their proverbial 
‘delays, never assure to the citizens 
a speedy alternative remedy by 
way of suits, these extra-ordinary 
remedies designed “to reach in- 
justice wherever found”? have 
opened up new vistas to the 
litigant public in the face of large 
scale executive and legislative 
interference into the rights of 
citizens, Articles 32 and 226 
constitute the entire remedies and 
if “law and institution go hand 
in hand with the progress of the 
human mind”, the purpose and 
meaning of these articles will,be 
better understood. 


Our ‘Friends’ in Latin America 


T HE agreement signed between 

India and Brazil is an indi- 
cation of the importance we attach 
to relations with the largest and 
most populous country in Latin 
America. Brazil is our preferred 
partner in Latin America ; its 
. problems, level of industrialisa- 
tion and its position ina world 
dominated by the two super- 
powers are very similar to ours. 
It is however questionable whe- 
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ther the choice is a wise one. 
Brazil’s dependence on the United 
States is well known ; it is the 
initiator of the doctrine of limited 
sovereignty, of the right of the 
Organization of American States 
to interfere in the internal affairs 
of countries in the region in the 
name of hemispheric defence, and 
of the equally obnoxious doctrine 
of inter-dependence. Inter-de- 
pendence of equals is one thing, 


but inter-dependence of a gaint 
like the United States and the 
Latin American countries can 
only be compared to the inter- 
dependence of the horse and its 
rider. Brazil’s new rulers hope 
that dependence on Washigton will 
be rewarded by the recognition 
of its primacy on the Latin 
American continent. The growth 
of friendly relations with Brazil 
cannot be seen as strengthening 
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relations with countries of the 
third bloc; neither its external 
relations nor its internal policies 
make Brazil a worthy partner 
for India. As far as commercial 
relations are concerned, they can 
only be limited ; distance, the cost 
of freight and the fact that the 
economies are at the same level 
of development act as limiting 
factors. The markets for India’s 
engineering industry are in West 
Asia and Africa—apart from 
South-east Asia—and it is these 
regions which we continue to 
neglect. 

The cultivation of Latin 
American dictators—a policy not 
necessitated by our economic or 
security interests—is something 
which is likely to be mis-under- 
stood by the liberal elements in 
Latin America. They may per- 
fectly well understand why the 
United States pursues such a 
policy, but in India’s case the 
obvious conclusion will be that 
we are prepared to accept fascism 
in Latin America in order to be 
in Washington’s good books. 
There can be no doubt about 
Brazil’s regime ; it is not only 
authoritarian and unconstitutional 
but a semi-fascist dictatorship. 
Recent events have conclusively 
shown that the military junta 


does not respect either the 
Constitution or the Church ; it 
sees Communist conspiracies 
everywhere ; even priests are, 


according to it, the agents of the 
international subversive move- 
ment to overthrow “democracy” 
in Brazil and undo the revolution 
of 1964. 


Carlos Marighela 


The great subversive move- 
ment which has thoroughly - frigh- 
tened the junta is led by a former 
Communist member of Parlia- 
ment, - Carlos Marighela, who 
after a few weeks of residence in 
Havana returned to Brazil as the 
leader of the hard-liners. Accord- 
ing to Brazilian authorities the 
movement is directed by Chinese 
and Cubans and a guerilla nucleus 
which Marighela had organized 
is concentrating on attacking 
banks, American consulates, and 
right-wing newspapers and carry- 
ing out armed hold-ups. The 
bank robberies have already 
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brought the revolutionary move- 
ment a sum worth US $ 300,000. 
Justice Minister Gama e Silva has 
oppenly declared that Marighela 
is Brazil’s public enemy No. 1 and 
the federal police chief has stated 
that he has the support of certain 
Left-wing policitians. Marighela is 
sought by 20,000 men, like a 
modern Pimpernel he has succeed- 
ed in eluding them. He has been 
seen in various parts of Brazil, 
and though several of the smaller 
fish have fallen into the police 
net, neither Marighela nor any of 
the other leaders of the movement 
has been caught. The Marighela 
subversive ring has agents in the 
army and the air force and there is 
sufficient discontent in the army— 
the junior officers are grumbling 
about low pay and conditions of 
service—to make the situation 
explosive. Strangely | enough, 
with the press and the police busy 
with the Communist hunt, very 


little is heard of the right-wing - 


extremists who have in the 
recent past attacked the resi- 
dences of some of the more pro- 
gressive bishops. 

The Marighela group is at the 
centre but the Government is 
making attempts to link the 
clerical and Parliamentary dis- 
content with it. The ultras of the 
army consider the progressive 
bishops subversive. The police 
found a letter from the Bishop 
Faragoso on a left-wing militant 
and declared it to be subversive. 
The bishop was accused of having 
links with subversive groups 
including Marighela’s. Faragoso 
mdignanity refuted this, but 
the right-wing press continued 
to attack him. The Catholics 
were prepared to demonstrate in 
favour of the Bishop ; the Arch- 
bishop of Caera published an 
official document saying that any 
act of violence against Faragoso 
will lead to an unprecedented 
politico-military crisis. On the 
following Sunday priests all over 
the north and north-east protested 
from the pulpit against the revolt- 
ing measures of those in authori- 
ty against priests who refused to 
accept arbitrary and unjust acts. 
The act of solidarity has not 
deterred the police; the bishop 
continues to be under police 
observation. Indeed, they even 
went further and arrested 3 


French priests for alleged compli- 
city in the subversive “Popular 
Action.” A search of their resi- 
dence led to the discovery of 
“subversive” literature like Chris- 
tianity and Marxism and some 
worker-priest pamphlets. The 
military declared that the priests 
who had connections with Catho- 
lic Workers Youth of France 
actively participated in the crea- 
tion of a guerilla movement: in 
Brazil, and their residence was 
used for meetings to turn the 
Communist party of Brazil into 
a National Libration Front. 
The conservative newspapers went 
even further ; the Rio o Globo 
estimated that the subversive 
movement in the north-east has 
already 40,000 men ready for 
action. What the conservatives 
were objecting to was the church’s 
active role in the social reforms 
movement ; they refused to con- 
centrate only on tending the soul 
of man but insisted on the right 
to work for the global develop- 
ment of men. In the north and 
north-east the progressive priests 
have been in the forefront of the 
struggle for land reforms and im- 
proving the working conditions 


of the people. For the army and 
the conservatives this is rank 
subversion. 


~ 


Army and Parliament 


The army came into conflict 
with Parliament also. It wanted 
the immunity of Parilamentarians 
to be lifted. Marcio Alves was 
accused of having defamed the 
army. Herman Alves who pub- 
lished various articles to which 
army took exception, was accused 
of encouraging factions in the 
army and of breaking the security 
laws. Parliament refused to raise 
the immunity because immunity of 
Parliamentarians is guaranteed 
by the Constitution and any 
punishment of the two deputies 
will be unconstitutional and 
arbitrary. The president of the 
Judicial Commission publi- 
cally stated that he would vote 
against the demand of the military 
ministers. The opposition was 
determined not to give in, but 
even the members of the majority 
were opposed to the demands of 
the military. Under pressure 
Costa ¢ Silva promised to abide 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Employment and Educational Policy for Scientific 
and Technical Research 


Pucation in professional sub- 
jects is necessarily to be 
linked with employment potential 
in the country. For long, engineer- 
ing and medical education are 
recognised as professional courses. 
Science education has also come 
to be recognised partly as a 
professional course and partly as 
the essential base for engineering 
and medical courses. 

Educational policy in regard to 
scientific and technical education 
rests on two main points, namely, 
the number of qualified persons 
required and the quality of educa- 
tion. If the educational policy is 
to be viewed in terms of employ- 
ment, as the present thinking is, 
we may have to look at the entire 
work-programme for the economy 
of the country. One has also to 
examine the concept of “job 
orientation” of education. 

In the technologically advanced 
countries education in science and 
technology aims at modernisation 
and up-dating of curricula so that 
the new generation can further 
improve technology and industry. 

Secondly, their industries have 
a definite demand of the type of 
education of the students so that 
the graduates can handle their 
industry. In these countries, a 
scientific and technological base 
exists and the curricula are kept 
up to it. Further, the require- 
ments of the industries are fairly 
clear, so that further adjustments 
can be made. - 

India has a difficult situation. 
She has hardly any industrial or 
technological tradition. The cur- 
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riculum reforms have been carried 
out in terms of overseas curricula. 
Further, India has hardly any 
specific demand from the indus- 
tries as regards the type of 
graduates required by them. The 
nature of jobs to be performed is, 
by and large, of low level, not 
requiring much of sophistication 
in education, Under the circum- 
educational reform had 
to be done more or less ina 
vacuum, with an abstract concep- 
tion of an ideal educational system 
which is mirrored through over- 
seas universities and institutions. 


Employment 


Very large number of students 
are being trained in science and 
technology and we have a fairly 
large stock of such personnel in 
the country as shown in the table : 


Both these conclusions need 
further examination as to their 
correctness. 

As to the quality of education 
it may be said that today’s cur- 
ricula are much more advanced 
than we had them years ago. The 
students are also more know- 
ledgeable and intelligent, due to 
environmental changes. If we 
assume that the universities and 
institutions conferring the degrees 
or diplomas are satisfied with the 
students, there is no reason to 
believe that these graduates are 
ill-qualified. Instances are how- 
ever shown that there are insti- 
tutions where the number of 
teachers are appallingly inade- 
quate and laboratories are either 
ill-equipped or non-existent. This 
may be true of a few institutions. 
And if the students come out 
“successful” in their examination 


Estimated Stock and Out-turn 








Post-Graduates in Science 
Science graduates 

Agricultural Graduates 
Veterinary graduates 

Engg. & Tech. graduates 

Eng. & Tech. Diploma holders 
Medical Graduates 

Medical Diploma holders 


Stock in 1967 
105,000 





Out-turn in 196 7 


12,000 
330,000 45,000 
40,000 5,000 
11,000 900 
124,000 13,800 
170,000 21,000 
70,000 6,500 
30,000 = 
880,000 104.200 


It is also known that a large 
number of scientists and engineers 
are either unemployed or have 
drifted into non-technical jobs. 

Some are of the opinion that 
the quality of scientific and engi- 
neering education is poor and that 
India has turned out larger 
number of them than required. 


without really being trained. it is 
up to the educational authorities 
to stop such misuse of educational 
institutions. But such things do 
not happen ona wide scale. It 
has been borne out by facts that 
only such students fail to secure 
employment. Unemployment has 
also affected students from weh- 
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éstablished and well-recognised 
institutions, on a wide scale. 
Whether we are producing the 
graduates in excess of our require- 
ment cannot be decided by the 
unemployment situation in the 
country. While many competent 
scientists and engineers are looking 
desparately for employment, many 
positions remain unfilled. It also 
appears that we have not yet 
planned our económic programme 
in terms of the available man- 
power resources. To execute 
any developmental work we need 
able man-power resources. To 
execute any developmental work 
we need qualified men, skilled 
and unskilled labour of all shades 
and qualification grades. While 
an academically bright engineer 
may be needed for designing and 
planning or for technological 
research, we also need persons 
who can fit in well with construc- 
tion and maintenance jobs. The 
number of scientists and engineers 
needed in the country should be 
very large if we really mean busi- 
ness. If we depend largely on 
foreign aid and collaborations we 
would not need many engineers 
and scientists. But that is surely 


` not the way to run the national 


economy. ; 
Let us summarise the points 


‘on what we have just discussed : 


1. Unemployment or non- 
utilisation of engineers and 
scientists are not due to fall of 
standards of education. 

2. Many engineers and scien- 
tists remain out of job, in spite of 
vacancies, because of vested in- 
terests, and procedural delays. 

3. Most of the jobs for well- 
qualified engineers are not com- 
mensurate with their education. 
(They are more over-qualified 
than under-qualified). 

4. Our scientists and engineers 
are not entrusted with sufficiently 
‘challenging work. Such work are 
given over to foreign consultants 
or experts, through -collobora- 
tions. 

5. Our educational standards 
are fairly high, but evolved by 
the models of foreign universities. 

6. All qualified personnel (as 
also non-qualified ones, like, 
general labour . force) have their 
place in the national develop- 
mental work, if properly planned 
in terms of human resources. 
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We often say that our technical 
(and scientific) education is not 
job-oriented. The implication is 
not quite clear. A student be- 
comes an engineer by learning 
engineering principles which apply 
to any job situation. Scientific 
and engineering principles do not 
change with economic or political 
situations. The hard core of 
engineering and scientific educa- 
tion remains unaltered. At the 
fringe of the educational system, 
however, certain amount of “‘local 
conditions” need to be injected. 

Someone. complained “Our 
engineers learn all about advanced 
technology and sophisticated 
machines, but they cannot im- 
prove upon our bullock-cart, 
centuries-old ploughshare, or in- 
vent simple devices in hauling 
materials for building construc- 
tion”. 


Innovations and Inventions 


Innovations and inventions 
are, however, not a part of class- 
room teaching. Invention and 
innovation can take place only 
when scientifc and engineering 
principles are learnt, and the 
person is alert about certain local 
needs, and can appreciate the 
economics of a particular inventive 
venture. 

If we complain that our educa- 
tion is not, purposeful or job- 
oriented, we question the rele- 
vance of our education. This is 
too sweeping a remark that is 
often heard at a time when our 
qualified scientists and engineers 
are put to a tight economic corner. 
This is neither fair to the students 
nor to the educational institutions 
which gave them the training. Let 
us not condemn our students and 
educational system just because 
the engineers and scientists cannot 
find jobs due to various other 
reasons. The unemployment and 
malemployment are the results of 
deep-rooted malady in our econo- 
mic system, and we cannot wash 
our hands off the problem by 
shifting the blame on education. 

Engineering curricula already 
contains practical training in two 
parts : the laboratory experiments 
to verify and establish the engineer- 
ing principles, along with a certain 
amount of technician’s training 
like carpentary, smithy, moulding, 


` forging, surveying, etc. 


Secondly, the engineering 
students. have to spend about six 
months in some factory, industry 
or project. These two together 
provide them with sufficient prac- 
tical training commensurate with 
the time and curricula load- 
oriented. Obviously, the educa- 
tional institutions cannot prepare . 
an engineer for a specific industry. 


Science Education 


Itis more difficult to make 
science education job-oriented. 
Science is tō be taught as a 
discipline, which will be appli- 
cable to a vocation requiring 
scientific treatment. At the higher 
levels, necessary sub-branches 
and specializations are introduced 
in the educational system, which 
can be useful in appropriate indus- 
try, research or teaching. A good 
scientific education implies two 
things : namely, clarity of funda- 
mental ideas and grasp of the 
mathematical tool. 

The grounding in fundamentals 
starts from school. It is unfortu- 
nate that the standard of teachers 
and reading materials are generally 
not up to the mark. Tt is mostly 
the individual talent of the 
students which can transcend these 
handicaps and come upto fine 
standard. The courses in mathe- 
matics can be made much more 
interesting and purpose-oriented 
so that the students do not find 
the subject a mere ritual of unreal 
rules. 


Employment Opportune 


For science personnel, teaching 
and research are the major 
employment fields. The educa- 
tional employmentis a “feed 
back” system ‘in which the 
teacher-scientists produce more 
scientists. It is obviously not 
possible that all the scientists so 
produced will be absorbed in the 
universities and educational insti- 
tutions. In the research sector 
large number enters as research 
fellows and scholars. While this 
arrangement provides for research 
and training, all are not absorbed 
in research positions. 

With good education and 
research training, a sizeable pro- 
portion of the qualified scientific 
personnel should go in industry. 
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Unfortunately, only about 10 per 
cent of our science personnel 
are absorbed in industry. In 
technologically advanced countries 
the proportion of industrial 
employment of scientists is 30 per 
cent or more. Our industry has 
not yet appreciated the utility of 
scientists in industry. Very few 
industries, whether in public or 
private sector, have research 
organisation of their own. Besides 
R & D, there are other work for 
the scientists in an industry, 
namely, quality control, produc- 
tion management and planning, 
market research, and the 
like. 

With the possible industrial 
development, our engineers should 
find larger proportion of employ- 
ment in design and planning 
fields. These are the crucial areas 
where the engineers are to be fully 
utilized for future development 
‘programmes. Research and deve- 
opment is another wide field at 
the present juncture. Surveying 
and exploration is yet another 
basic task. We have, however, 
not deployed our engineers in 
these activities to any large 
measure. It will be wrong to 
think that construction, education 
and maintenance are the major 
tasks of the talented engineers. It 
isnot so. Talented engineers are 
to be. engaged to prepare the 
country for developmental work 
through design, development, 
surveying and exploration. These 
fields have unlimited scope, and 
form the base of economic take- 
off. Production starts after 
engineering ends. 

The awareness of practical 
applicability of science and 
technology. can be 
through the appreciation of 
national economy which must 
form a serious part of engineering 
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and scientific curricula. Besides 
the general features of national 
economy it would be necessary to 
ptepare books or at least class- 
room instruction sheets on specia- 
lised branches which the students 


have taken up for their studies. 


For instance, the chemists and 
chemical engineers must have 
acquaintance of the chemical in- 
dustries of the country and have a 
comparative data of similar indus- 
try in various other countries. 
The mechanical engineers must 
know about the economics of 
local and foreign engineering 
industries. A good understanding 
of the national economic in the 
respective areas must form a part 
of their curriculum. Not enough 


stress has been laid on this 
aspect. 
Need for Reorientation 

Though, generally speaking, 


our scientific and technical educa- 
tion is of good standard we need 
certain amount of re-orientation. 
It may be admitted that our cur- 
ricula had been improved from 
time to time and the new genera- 
tions of the student community 
are better informed today than 
they were a generation ago. 
Reforms in curricula, method of 
teaching and examination should 
be carried out continuously for 
marginal adjustments to keep up 
with the scientific and technologi- 
cal progress. 

The main handicap appears to 
be that our young students are 
not familiar with our industry and 
economy. Most of them come 
from villages and small towns, as 
may be expected of the general 
condition in the country. The 
implications of science and techno- 
logy in industry and national 
economy are not therefore 
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realised by them. The students 
of science and technology there- 
fore learn their subjects which 
look to them fairly detached and 
isolated from the practical life. 
In the advanced countries the boys 
and girls are familiar with the 
shifts of industry, as also with 
gadgets and scientific toys at 
home. This gives them the 
awareness of utility and applicabi- 
lity of science in the practical 
world. 

It would be difficult to create 
such atmosphere and background 
through our schools and colleges. 
The formal practical training will 
not be enough. The students are 
to be taken to see industrial and 
agricultural processes. Such visits 
should take place several times in 
a student’s career. 

The practical training in school 
need not stress on experiments 
with expensive instruments. The 
students should be given to 
handle freely unserviceable instru- 
ments and machine parts picked 
up from junk shops or donated to 
the school. Efforts should be 
made to collect such materials. 
Further, the students should be 
given to construct crude instru- 
ments and find for themselves the 
scientific principles that make the 
instruments (physical balance, 
microscope, telescope, etc) so 
defectless, sensitive and expensive. 
It is the expression of the students 
creative urge and imaginative 
power that should be fostered for 
practical training. 

Considering the size and need 
of the country, scientific and 
technical education have to be 
expanded. While educational 
system should be continuously 
improved, the plan of work to 
utilize the scientists and engineers 
must also be consciously evolved 
as part of economic planning. 
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EAST PAKISTAN FOCUS 


A Testament for Autonomy 


q anti-Ayub ferment in Pakis- 
tan has tended to unify various 
elements of dissent. A major 
achievement from the point of 
view of democratic movement 
has been a new-found rapport 
between the anti-Government 
forces in the two wings of the 
country. Never before did there 
exist a real understanding bet- 
the atitonomy-seekers in 
East Pakistan on the one hand 
and those struggling for demo- 
cracy in the Western wing, on the 
other. 

A very important characteris- 
tic of the present movement is the 
sympathetic attitude of West 
Pakistani leaders towards the 
grievances of East Pakistan. Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan in parti- 
cular, has been taking pains to 
stress that the West Pakistanis 
should not misunderstand the 
aspirations of the people in East 
Pakistan for autonomy as tanta- 
mounting to secession. In a 
recent article he has declared : 
“The way the Central Government 
has treated East Pakistan was a 
sure signal for a secessionist move- 
ment in that part of the country. 
But it was due to the inherent 
patriotism of East Pakistanis that 
they did not adhere to any such 
idea. It is the Government which 
has been trying to give a bad 
name to the democratic elements 
in East Pakistan by dubbing them 
as traitors and secessionists. In 
essence they want nothing else 
but the ability to develop the area 
in accordance with the needs, the 
genius and the resources of East 
Pakistan”. 

- In the light of such sympathe- 
tic voices rising in support of the 
Fast Pakistani demand for auto- 
nomy, the image of those struggl- 
ing for democracy in that. part of 
the country is bound to improve. 
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DEWAN BERINDRANATH 


It is in this context, one has to 
assess the significance of a recent 
book by the well-known East 
Pakistan leader, Mujibar Rahman. 
Parodying President | Ayub’s 
autobiography, Friends, Not Mas- 
ters, Mujibar Rahman has named 
his book Friends, Not Foes. (Sig- 
nificantly the author has used 
Bengali transliteration of his name 
as Mozibar Rahman.) It would, 
however, not be possible for the 
Pakistanis to read this document 
of competent scholarship and 
political significance because the 
book has been proscribed by the 
Government, 

Friends; Not Foes could be as 
damaging for Pakistan’s present 
rulers as beneficial was the publi- 
cation of Friends not Masters. 
The chief merit of Mujibar 
Rahman’s book is that even 
though the author is intimately 
linked with the autonomy move- 
ment, he has -carefully refrained 
from making any personal refer- 
ence. In fact, there is only one 
sentence in the whole book to 
indicate that it has been written 
while he was in jail and facing a 
trial under the so-called Agartala 
Conspiracy Case. He has been 
extremely free from any expression 
of malice or rancour towards the 
rulers. Sentimentalism, with 
which the image of the autonomy 
movement in East Pakistan is 
usually associated, is conspicuous 
by its absence in the book. 
Instead of basing his argument on 
emotional appeals from the point 
of Bengali culture and language, 
the author has been at pains to 
stress hard economic realities. As 
a statement of East Pakistan’s 
aspirations to run the country 
according to the wishes of its 
people, the book remains un- 
rivalled in its thoroughness and 
marshalling of facts. 


Rahman has proved that un- 
less East Pakistan is able to 
manage its finances and have a 
separate currency it would not be 
possible for the area to develop 
economically. With the aid ofa 
great deal of economic data he 
has shown that notwithstanding 
official claims, the flight of capital 
from East to the West has remain- 
ed unabated during the last twenty 
years. This situation can only 
be checked if the Provincial 
Government is able to control 
matters like taxation and cur- 
rency. 

He has been equally clear with 
regard to such ticklish question as 
that of defence. East Pakistanis 
want a control over it, he argues, 
not because they want to secede 
from Pakistan ; in fact it is for the 
preservation of the unity of the 
country that it has become essen- 
tial to have a separate defence . 
organisation for the eastern wing 
under the control of the Central 
Government. This is necessary 
firstly to bring the share of the 
East Pakistanis in Defence Forces 
commensurate with their propor- 
tion in the population. At the 
moment East Pakistanis do not 
constitute even eight per cent of 
the total strength of the Armed 
Forces. Only a regional defence 
organisation could ensure proper 
participation by East Pakistanis in 
the Defence efforts of the country. 

Secondly, he has also argued 
that in the interest of the defence 
of the area it would be desirable 
if the people were armed and 
invested with the task of safe- 
guarding their freedom and terri- 
torial integrity. 

Ideologically speaking, the 
author has understandbly refrained 
from spelling out his position in 
detail. The only ideolegical posi- 


_ tion he has taken is that demo- 
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cracy for East Pakistanis is nece- 
ssary not merely because it is in 
accordance with their political 
and moral values but also because 
of the fact that only ina demo- 
cratic Government the majority 
can have a chance to assert itself. 
Since East Pakistanis constitute 
the majority of the population of 
Pakistan, any anti-democratic set- 
up amounts to an attempt to 
negate the numerical superiority 
of the Eastern wing. Democracy 
thus becomes a matter of “vested 
interests” for the people of East 
Pakistan. 

About religion and secular 
nationalism, the author has left 
his position rather vague. But 
significantly enough he has taken 
pains to stress that he too consi- 
ders Pakistan an ideological State 
which should be based on true 

Islamic precepts. His quarrel 
with the rulers seems to be that 
in their zeal for despotism they 
have tended to negate true Islamic 


values. 

About foreign policy, Mujibar 
Rahman has not said much in 
his book. He has supported the 
policy of progressive disentangle- 
ment from the military pacts and 
has stressed the need for following 
a policy based on a dynamic con- 
cept of non-alignment. At a 
place or two, he makes allusions 
casting doubts about excessive 
reliance on China. 

The only passage of the book 
which one feels has been done in 
an emotional tone is author’s 
analysis of social and racial 
characteristic of the different 
people constituting the Pakistani 
nation. While he has good words 
for everyone, including, of course, 
for the Bengalis, he has nothing 
but disparagement for the Pun- 
jabis. One can understand the 
reason for that. The fact that the 
Central Government of Pakistan 
has come to symbolise the 
Punjabi domination, has naturally 


played its part in darkening the 
Punjabi image before the Bengalis. 
Yet it is neither realistic nor 
politic to call Punjabis “a race 
obsessed with feelings of racial 
pride, superiority complex and 
supercilliousness and desire to be 
over-domineering”. This is not 
only unfair to a people who have 
performed miracles by way of 
hard work, but could also bring 
a great deal of harm to the auto- 
nomy movement. In this respect 
at least Friends, Not Foes will not 
be able to win friends or influence 
people in West Pakistan. 

Barring this solitary lapse, the 
book has successfully shown that 
colonial domination and economic 
development were incompatible. 
In view of the importance of the 
book, I have not made comments 
of my own in selecting the follow- 
ing important passages (actual 
text) except for providing head- 
ings where they were found to be 
missing. 


~~ 
Democracy 


PEOPLE, politicians and political parties are not foes 

of the state, but are friends. Their interests are 
not mutually exclusive and antagonistic but are both 
complementary and supplementary. 

A Government must be true exponent of the 
genius of the people to inspire public spirit, interest 
in national affairs, courage, sense of national integra- 
tion and patriotism, public tolerance, political 
consciousness and virtues.. But it is abundantly clear 
that the ‘Basic Democracy’ with its inherent weakness, 
proved a failure and as a means and organ has failed 
to cultivate and inspire those human qualities ; and 
_ infact distance between the Government and the 
people and between the two wings are widening too 
fast. 

For the misconduct and crimes of few political 
persons, democracy which was never practicised in 
Pakistan cannot be punished. Infringement of right 
and not the right itself should be punished. In fact, 
if general and direct election had been held on adult 
franchise in 1959 those spotted politicians would not 
have a chance of staging a come-back. 


Government verstis People 


Nee before in her twenty years history, had the 

Pakistani nation been so much awfully divided 
on the fundamentals of the State, both on the national 
and international issues. In West Pakistan, the 
minority provinces are agitating against the one unit. 
In East Pakistan, the Bengalis are nursing a sense of 
injury that the present regime has thrown to the winds 
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the agreement on which the Constitution of 1956 was 
formulated : that here a majority has been arbitrarily 
reduced ; that she has been deprived of her promised 
autonomy and the equal share of the Centre's politi- 
tical and economic powers and privileges ; that her 
foreign exchange and provincial revenue have been 
drained out by Central control and appropriation, 
and consequently, her political, administrative and 
economic development of the province have suffered 
to the impoverishment of the people. And therefore 
she demands full autonomy, full appropriation of her 
foreign exchange, equal share in defence, parity in all 
respects and no taxation by the Centre on the provin- 
cial resources. The present regime is equally vehe- 
mently opposing these demands and have decried as 
factors for weakening the Centre. They discover 
secession in it and level the charges of sedition etc. 
As for Defence, a machinery should be set up to 
inspire confidence in East Pakistan so that they may 
have equal share in defending their whole country, 
and at the same time East Pakistan’s defence is 
secured. 

As regards parity in services, it is found that out 
of 424 C.S.Ps recruited from 1950 to 19467, East 
Pakistanis are 179 only. East Pakistani C.S.Ps re- 
cruited as early as 1950 are sufficiently mature and 
efficient to fill up the vacancy created by the retiring 
senior members of the old I.C.S. for the post of 
Secretary and Deputy Secretaries of the Central 
Government. They are not only the public servants 
but are in equal partnership with West Pakistanis 
in the Central services. Hundred per cent new vacan- 
cies should be filled up by the recruits from East 
Pakistan till parity is reached in services. 
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Foreign Policy 


p should be the bounden duty of both the conscious 

citizens of Pakistan and also the Government that 
taking advantage of internal political turmoil and 
confusion no foreign country gets an opportunity of 
infiltration in meddling in our national politics and 
policies by distributing patronage and favours to 
the political personages through cultural and commer- 
cial channels. As evident in other countries, if this 
is not checked in time, it will bring disasters to the 
country and will stunt the growth of democracy and 
national patriotism. Socialism cannot be imported, 
but it grows from within. 


Has; Democracy Failed ? 


PD ™ocracy has been declared unsuited to the 

genius of Pakistani people and replaced most 
unceremoniously by an executive fiat which goes by 
the name of ‘Basic Democracy’, a nomenclature hither- 
to unknown, not only to the political thinkers and 
philosophers but to the most autocratic rulers of the 
world. It is neither basic nor democratic. It may 
be a ‘hybrid’ or anything else but democracy. The 
primordial motive force behind the import of this 
sacramental innovation in the socio-political arena is 
the wanton desire of one individual to grab and 
retain all state power from ‘grass roots’ upward, in 
his own hands of all time to come. 

Democracy has never been practised in Pakistan 
since its very inception. Not a single general election 
based on direct and adult franchise has been held in 
Pakistan during her twenty years of existence. 


Prosperity— For Whom ? 


IRSTLY, the economic and industrial policies of the 
present government have given birth to a social 
and economic structure just like a pyramid, at the 
apex of which sits a few tycoon families who have 
prospered unhindered under the fostering care’ of the 
regime ; and at the bottom, bearing the entire weight 
of the structure and maintaining staggering existence 
anyhow fighting against death, lie the landless and 
jobless proletariat and under-paid Jabour and lower 
middle class people groaning in abject poverty and 
bereft of social and economic privilege. The few 
privileged families have grabbed almost the entire 
wealth of the nation—each. one monopolising at a 
stretch the means of production and distribution, 
right from industry, banking, insurance, export and 
import, down to wholesale and even retail business 
-~ jn the country. 

An idea of monopoly and cartelisation will 
become evident from the fact that less than 19 fami- 
lies hold 75 per cent of the shares of 189 Limited 
Companies now registered with the Stock Exchange, 
Karachi, while only 5 per cent of the remaining 25 per 
cent shares are held by the public. The power and 
unwholesome influence of the Wall Street over the 
White House of USA should arrest the timely 
attention of the thoughtful of the country. 


Why Autonomy ? 


T° an average East Pakistani, autonomy means 
something more than political power— it is to 
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them an embodiment of human hopes, aspirations, : 
an urge to live as an honest and modest normal human 
being in a civilized welfare state, free from any 
political, economic financial and social exploitations 
either of non-Bengalis or their Bengali local agents. 
Autonomy to them is both a philosophy and a 
method of salvation from limitless, fathomless 
poverty, illiteracy, diseases and other physical, social 
and mental disabilities, which were not only the 
legacies of the centuries-old colonial rule of exploi- . 
tation, but are also the inevitable cumulative results 
of twenty years of exploitation inaugurated and 
pursued systematically under the constitutional and 
economic set-ups in the name of one state, one 
centralized goverment, to the detriment of the over- 
all interest of East Pakistan where majority of 
Pakistanis live. As such autonomy, in its totality of 
meaning in the present context of things in Pakistan, 
means simply the decentralization and redistribution 
of political, economic fiscal, financial and administ- 
rative powers hitherto owned and exercised by the 
Central Government of Pakistan under the present 
constitution in the name of the strong centre, between 
the centre on the one hand and the two wings of 
Pakistan on the other. In the political sphere, 
autonomy means self-determination that East Pakis- 
tanis will govern East Pakistan through a cabinet 
responsible to the people through their elected legisla- 
ture where the Governor will be a mere constitutional 
figure-head to honour and enforce constitutional com- 
mitments and provisons and not by an appointed 
Governor, be he a Bengali or a non-Bengali, who are 
at present not only governing constitutionally, but 
ruling politically and administratively without either 
being responsible to the non-responsible legislature or 
to the disenfranchised people of East Pakistan direct. 
In the present context, the impression is that in the 
absence of political autonomy, East Pakistan is 
merely an administrative unit and virtually a colony 
of West Pakistan. Before Partition, she was adminis- 
tered from White Hall in Great Britain and now 
she is ruled from Rawalpindi. It makes no difference 
to an East Pakistani. In the economic sphere, the 
East Pakistani by autonomy, means that self-deter- 
mining constitutional, political, administrative, fiscal 
and financial powers with which they can both formu- 
late and execute economic and financial develop- 
ment plans and policies without ‘any hindrance or 
interference whatsoever from the centre by the auto- 
nomous bodies under the East Pakistan Government 
with a view to both developing to the utmost the 
natural resources of East Pakistan hitherto neglected 
by the centre and to the rational distribution of the 
benefits of development among the people at large to 
ameliorate their economic lots. 

Had the present position been just the reverse 
with the Central Capital located in East Pakistan 
and the East Pakistan were in over-all political 
control of Pakistan, as the West Pakistanis are, now, 
the same result should have been precipitated and 
repeated under the present system in West Pakistan 
too, and the West Pakistanis would have clamoured 
possibly with more vigour and vengeance for zonal 
autonomy for West Pakistan as the East Pakistanis are 
now doing. 
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Diagnosis of Backwardness 


I have discussed in detail in the forgoing paragraphs 

the possible aspects the economy and administra- 
tive factors reponsible for the under-development 
and slow progress of East Pakistan’s economy ; when 
summed up, they stand as follows : 

1. Centre’s control over province’s sources of 
revenue, foreign exchange, foreign aid, export-import 
trade, and consequently East Pakistan is left with 
little finance for her development. 

2. Centre’s control over economic policies, 
development, planning and sanctioning and .spon- 
Soring, feasibility of scheme, placing of funds and 
supply of development materials. 

3. Centre’s control over foreign aid loan, coun- 
try’s development funds financing banks and insti- 
tutions and industrial credits, from which East 
Pakistan get little help. 

4. Absence of infra-structures necessary for rapid 
development of the overall economy of the province. 

5. Short working season in East Pakistan and 
late placing of funds at the end of the financial year. 
R Administrative bottlenecks and bureaucra- 
tic procastination. 

7. Complete subservience and dependence of the 
provincial development agencies on the Central 
development agencies both for planning and execution. 

8. Bottleneck and underdevelopment of transport 
and communication and ports. . 

9. Diarchy over the Provincial Administration. 

10. Absence of reponsibility either of the cabinet 
to the legislature of people or of the administration 
of cabinet under the country’s constitution. 


Problems of Nationhood 


Fro the above objective analysis it is apparent 

that there are as’many as five races in Pakistan, 
each having distinct and separate national charac- 
teristic. In other words Pakistan is not a mono- 
nation state. It is a multi-nation state or multiracial 
nation state. It is questioned that if Pakistanis are 
not an ideological nation, why then the Muslims of 
minority provinces of British India fought for Pakis- 
tan and 5 million people lost lives, knowing it fully 
that their provinces would never be included in 
Pakistan. Pakistan’s one-nationhood would seem 
to have foundered on the racial and geographic 
consideration. 

Even the same ideology of Islamic faith and 
common language, history and heritage, and Muslim 
culture and traditions could not overcome the geog- 
raphic and racical consideration in the Middle East 
Muslim countries where more than on Muslim 
independent and separate. states have sprung up 
consciously on racial and geographical consideration. 
In Pakistan, the counter-argument is put forward 
against the ideological nature of one nationhood of 
Pakistan that if Pakistanis are not a nation, why 
the four provinces inhabited by four distinct races of 
West Pakistan have been merged into one province and 
East Pakistanis have been deprived of proportional 
representation according to their numerical strength in 
the national parliament and in the central cabinet ? 
Surely this is not the proper way of integrating multi- 
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taces into one nation—rather this is the first step for 
disintegration of the multiracial nation of Pakistan. 


Remedial Measures 


P order to remove the glaring and mounting dis- 
parities. 75 per cent of the yearly expandable 
resources of the Central Ġovernment and the Central 
development fund and the entire amount of foreign 
exchange earned by East Pakistan shall be spent in. 
East Pakistan till the development of East Pakistan 
is brought at par with that of West Pakistan and no 
West Pakistani shall be taken in the fresh recruitment 
of the vacancies in the Central Government which shall 
be filled up by persons from East Pakistan till the parities 
in Central services between the two wings are restored. 

2. A special parity officer under the over-all 
control and supervision of the Constitutional Court 
shall be appointed from East Pakistan to enforce 
this provision of the Constitution. 

3. Economic resources of the Central Govern- 
ment shall be normally distributed between the two 
wings on the ratio of their population and not on the 
party basis. 

4. A high power committee under the chairman- 
ship of a High Court Judge shall be set up to evaluate 
the economic and financial disparities between the 
two wings accumulated during the last 20 years and 
to prepare a balance sheet of the central expenditures 
made in West Pakistan either through central 
administrative expenditure or through economic 
developments and also for the development of the 
capital of Karachi which has been annexed by the 
West Pakistan. The 56 per cent share of East Pakistan 
from these central expenditures have to be repatriated 
to East Pakistan for her rapid economic development. 

5. In order to make up for under-development 
of East Pakistan and her capital shyness, no transfer 
of capital or profits or deposits of bank, industries 
and insurance companies shall be allowed from this 
wing to West Pakistan till East Pakistan is developed 
equally with West Pakistan. Where necessary. En- 
vestment Trust should underwrite atleast 90 per cent 
of the equity shares in order to make shyrsiess of capi- 
tal in East Pakistan. 

Defence set-up of Pakistan should be made on 
federal basis. As West Pakistan has land connection 
with Middle East, Muslim countries and RCD coun- 
tries, the need of defence for East Pakistan which is 
an isolated and enemy country locked zone is grea- 
ter than that of West Pakistan. The federal Govern- 
ment must have united command of the Navy, Army 
and the Air Force divided and stationed in the two 
wings for better coordination and efficiency. But 
East Pakistan must have such amount of forces of 
the 3 categories as will be sufficient to defend East 
Pakistan without caring and waiting for the help 
coming from West Pakistan, which will be hoping 
against hope and reality in time of emergency. 

A defenee Council consisting of equal number of 
representative from the two wings may be set up 
under the provision of the constitution with over all 
powers and jurisdiction to enforce the above defence 
needs and schemes for the province of East Pakistan 
in particular and for Pakistan asa whole whithin a 
reasonable time limit. 
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Hongkong Letter 


Chou En-lai’s Acrobatics 


VEN the most experienced 
China analysts cannot some- 
times foresee what tricks the 
Chinese leadership is up to, not 
only at home, but in foreign 
affairs as well. : 

Evidently, this can be largely 
explained by the fact that in. the 
course of the last eighteen years a 
constant struggle for power as 
well as changing of sides by some 
of the star performers have been 
taking place within the Chinese 
leadership. During this period 
such well-known politicians as 
Kao Kang, Peng Teh-huai, Liu 
Shao-chi, Teng Hsiao-ping, Lo 
Jui-ching have passed from the 
scene. Asamatter of fact, out 
of the whole galaxy of veteran 
leaders only Chou En-lai could 
hold out om the captain’s bridge, 
alongside with Mao. It is because 
his undoubted ability to adapt 
himself to drastic changes in the 
situation that Chou has come to 
be known in Peking circles as a 
turncoat. 

Nearly two years ago, when 
Lin Piao was at the height of his 
fame, Chou not merely called up- 
on the workers to learn from the 
People’s Liberation Army, but 
instructed that they should obey 
every measure taken by the Army 
officers who had been sent to the 
factories to strengthen labour dis- 
cipline and secure high-quality 
production. However,,no sooner 
had Lin Piao’s star begun waning 
and Kang Sheng and Yao Wen- 
yuan backers of the slogan “the 
workers must be everywhere at 
the head”, come to the fore, than 
Chou began to call on the Red 
Guards, Army officers and sol- 
diers to accept the workers’ 
leadership. 

Still more amazing are Chou’s 
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gimmicks in foreign affairs. When 
the internationalist line advocated 
by Liu Shao-chi, seemed to 
triumph, the Chinese Premier in 
an interview with British writer 
Felix Green stated on December 
5, 1963 : 

“Imperialism and reaction in 
various countries always seek to 
drive a wedge between the socia- 
list countries, notably, between 
China and the Soviet Union. At 
the present they are engaged in 
these unbridled dirty activities. 
To my mind, however, they'd 
better not rejoice too early. For 
China and the Soviet Union are 
socialist countries and the inte- 
rests of our two peoples are com- 
MON... se. No matter what may 
happen, the fraternal peoples of 
China and the Soviet Union will 
always stand side by side ‘n any 
storm which might break out in 
the international arena”. 

But after Liu Shao-chi had lost 
in the struggle for power and the 
nationalist group headed by Mao 
Tse-tung had consolidated its 
position, Chou En lai started on 
his own initiative “to drive a 
wedge between the socialist coun- 

When the Kremlin ‘leaders 
conferred with the Czechoslovak 
leaders in Moscow, Prague, 
Cierna and Bratislava, the Chinese 
Premier went out of his way to 
egg them on to take resolute 
steps. The Chinese provincial 
and Red Guard press reiterated 
that the Dubcek revisionist clique 
and the Imre Nagy counterrevo- 
lutionary group were as similar 
to each other as two peas, and 
that Czechoslovak counterreyolu- 
tion should be suppressed with 
the same ruthlesness as the Hun- 
garian. The Red Guards of 


Shanghai, for instance, claimed 
that “Czechoslovak counterrevo- 
lution would be suppressed, if 
the troops were under Chou En- 
lai, as it had been the case in 
Hungary”. They wrote that in 
1956 during the Hungarian deve- 
lopments “Soviet revisionist 
Khrushchev lost his nerve 
and was on the point of giving up 
Hungary”; at that extremely 
tense moment Chairman Mao 
allegedly sent Premier Chou to 
Hungary to find a solution to 
all the problems and to get the 
Soviet troops to re-enter the 
country. “Chou En-lai rode into 
Budapest on a tank and solved 
correctly all the problems there.” 
However, shortly after the 
Waitsaw Pact troops had entered 
Czechoslovakia, Chou condemn- 
ed this step as aggression brand- 
ing the Russian leaders as “‘social- 
imperialists” and “fascists”. On 
his initiative the Peking propa- 
ganda organs 
attacks on the Prague ‘revisionists 
and renegades” and concentrated 
all their fire on the Warsaw Pact 
powers. The Chinese began to 
compare the action taken by the 
Warsaw Pact countries with those 
of Hitler and started calling the 
Warsaw Pact soldiers occupants. 
There is little doubt that as far 
as this particular case is concern- 
ed, the Peking leaders and Chou 
personally are disappointed that 
the Russian tanks never fired. 
Regardless of the obvious diffe- 
rence in the situation they would 
like to see the Hungarian drama 
to be repeated in full. Secretly 


they, evidently, counted‘on a hot- “= 


bed of a new world war to appear 
in the centre of Europe involving 
the two superpowers and bringing 
about their mutual annihilation. 
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Administrative Reforms : Problems of Implementation 


T# machinery of the Govern- 
ment of India and its pro- 
cedures Of work” heads the list 
of subjects which in particular 
have been referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commis- 
sionfor their examination. This 
is also the subject of the Fifth 
report so far released by the 
Hanumanthaiya Commission. 

The Government has quite 
reluctantly extended the tenure 
of the A.R.C. and allowed Sri 
Hanumanthaiya and his collea- 
gues to complete their assessment 
and come out with the recom- 
mendations. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and also 
reports of the study teams ap- 
pointed by them are getting good 
publicity and editorial attention 
in the press. But widespread 
doubts are already prevailing in 
the Capital whether the recom- 
mendations of the Commission 
will be seriously studied by the 
Government for implementation. 
Even the Deputy Prime Minister 
who first headed the A.R.C. is 
not much enthusiastic about the 
work of his erstwhile colleagues 
though the latest report of the 
. Commission assigns the office of 
the Deputy Prime Minister with 
the responsibility of looking after 
administrative reforms. 


Reform Essential 


In fact, the Commission itself 
is seized of this apprehension 
and has commented on the prob- 
lem and method of implementa- 
tion of their recommedations. In 
the recent report, they have given 
considerable. thought on this 
issue. 

In his first boadeast to the 
nation on assuming ofico AS 
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the Prime Minister, the late Lal 
Bahadur Shastri said “...there is 
a widespread feeling—-which I 
share—that extensive reform of 
the administration is essential if 
the tasks of economic develop- 
ment and social reconstruction 
are to be accomplished... The 
administrative organisation and its 
methods and processes must be 
modernized if it is to become an 
effective instrument of economic 
change.” Smt Gandhi also ex- 
pressed this requirement and 
desire for change in much more 
forceful language in her broadcast 
to the nation on January 26, 
1966. 

Having accepted the need for 
administrative reforms of a far- 
reaching character the Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly make an 
earnest attempt to implement the 
recommendations of the A.R.C. 
However, the acceptance and im- 
plementation .of the reforms 
suggested may not proceed far 
enough or at the desired pace 
unless the routine methods of 
dealing with reforms proposed are 
themselves reformed. 

The Union Cabinet has re- 
cently decided that the Depart- 
ment of Aministrative Reforms 
should hereafter co-ordinate the 
processing of the reports of the 
Commission. It has been laid 
down that on receipt of a report, 
that Department should, after con- 
sulting the (Cabinet Secretary, 
intimate to the Ministry con- 
cerned the procedure to be follow- 
ed for its processing. Each re- 
port will be considered in the 
first instance by an appropriately 
constituted Committee of Secre- 
taries. The Department of Ad- 
ministrative Reforms (Home 
Ministry) will secure the orders 


of the Cabinet Secretary in parti- 
cular regard to : (a) the Ministry 
that will be responsible for pro- 
cessing the report and preparing 
papers for consideration ; (b) the 
composition of the Committee 
of Secretaries to consider these 
papers ; (c) the procedures for 
inter-departmental consultation 
where required ; and (d) the time 
schedule to be observed. The 
co-ordinating role of the present 
Department of Administrative 
Reforms will also extend to 
watching the implementation of 
the decisions taken. 


Hard Task for The Cabinet 


Reforms in any sphere are 
normally not accepted without 
some resistance by those likely to 
be affected. When the reforms 
are of a radical nature, resistance 
to change builds up with corres- 
ponding intensity. Such resis- 
tance may lead to the watering 
down of the spirit and content of 
the reforms suggested or even to 
complete rejection without for- 
mulating another alternative. The 
Cabinet is both busy and bur- 
dened and may not be the right 
body to go through the vast and 
complex recommendations. 

The A.R.C. Study Team headed 
by Sri S.G. Barve and later by 
Dr. C.D. Deshmukh suggested 
that a wing of the expanded 
Administrative Reforms Depart- 
ment would deal with the imple- 
mentation of the reports of the 
ARC; and this wing should have 
a special divison on ‘perspective 
reforms’. The Deshmukh report 
wanted the reoriented Department 
of Administrative Reforms to be 
placed under the Prime Minister’s 
own office—being transferred from 
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the Home Ministry. The Hanu- 
manthaiya Commission wants this 
department to be placed under the 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

The ARC expresses its dissatis- 
faction about the Cabinet deci- 
sion on procedures for imple- 
mentation. The Commission 
thinks “‘...responsibility for pilot- 
ing thereforms proposed by us 
should rest with a senior Cabinet 
Minister enjoying high political 
prestige and possessing adminis- 
trative experience...it should be 
his (Deputy Prime Minister’s) 
special responsibility to oversee 
the implementation of the pro- 
posed reforms.” 

i The ARC further states : 
“There seems to be some ap- 
prehension in the public mind that 
senior executives ofthe Govern- 
ment are, by and large, adverse 
to change and disposed to 
maintain the status quo. It is 
not, therefore, desirable to refer, 
as a matter of course, the re- 
commendations of the Com- 
mission to Committees of 
Secretaries”. 

It may be added that Sri 
V. Shankar, ICS who recently 
retired as Defence Secretary is 
one ofthe full-time members of 
the Administrative Reforms 
Commission and he has not dis- 
sented with the above-mentioned 
observation. 


ARC’s Suggestion 


After this, the ARC has pro- 
ceeded with its own suggestion 
regarding the procedure for im- 
plementation. They think a 
special cell should be created in 
the Cabinet Secretariat for this 
purpose to function under the 
general ‘supervisoin of the Cabinet 
Secretary. Asa general coordi- 
nator of Government policies, he 
is obviously the best person to 
- ensure that the processing of 
ARC’s reports is completed with 
speed and all the departments 
concerned have been duly. con- 
sulted. Wherever necessary, the 
Cabinet Secretary will consult the 
Deputy Prime Minister entrusted 
with overall responsibility for 
implementation of the ARC re- 
commendations. 

The ARC has also suggested 
immediate creation of a Cabinet 
Committee on Administration to 
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consider the notes prepared by 
the special Reforms Implementa- 
tion Cell. It may be stated that 
a high-powered Secretaries Conr 

id 
some work between August, 
1961 and August, 1967 and its 
erstwhile functions are at pre- 
sent being looked after by the 
Secretaries Committee on Internal 
Affairs. 

The ARC alo wants 
to involve the Parliament with 
the task of implementation 
of the accepted proposals for re- 
forms besides the occasional pre- 
sentation of White Papers by the 
Government on the tables of the 
two Houses regarding imple- 


mentation of the reports 
and recommendations of the 
Commission. An all-party 


Parliamentary Committee should 
watch this process of implementa- 
tion. 

It would be wrong to think 
that the Government and the 
public at large are not taking the 
reports of the ARC seriously 
though Hoover (Commission of 
USA) to Hanumanthaiya is a real 
far cry. On eleven occasions, the 
Cabinet and one ofits standing 
committees discussed the ARC 
report on the Public Sector 
Undertaking and the process of 
consideration is still going on. 
A number of recommendations 
on financial administration like 
performance budgeting have been 
implemented ; even the senior 
officers of the State. Governments 
were recently given an orienta- 
tion course in performance bud- 
geting at the Indian Institute of 
Public Administration. 

The composition of the Com- 
mission itself created troubles 
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about its bonafides and expertize. 
Sri Desai, the first Chairman and 
the present Deputy Prime 
Minister is primarily responsible 
for this. The Secretariat and the 
experts have not yet been re- 
covered from those first shocks. 
Later on, the Commission out- 
right rejected the recommenda- 
tions of its own Study, Team re- 
garding the Machinery of Plan- 
ning and created bitter contro- 
versies. : 


Shortcomings 


Even in its latest report, the 
Commission unnecessarily dealt 
with the issue of the strength of 
the Cabinet in numbers without 
once bothering that the term 
‘cabinet’ has not been mentioned 
in the Constitution and the 
“Council of Ministers” rarely 
meet formally. The veteran 
parliamentarians who constitute 
this Commission are-also oblivi- 
ous of the fact that ‘quasi-presi- 
dential’ form of Prime Ministerial 
Government has replaced the 
Cabinet Governments in major 
parliamentary democracies like 
U.K. 


A number of their troubles 
has been created by the Com- 
mission itself. Absence of an 
honest and planned public re- 
lations machinery isone ofthe 
shortcomings. Sri Desai might 
use the Commission asa stop- 
gap ora ladder in his bad days, 
but it is too much for Sri 
Hanumanthaiya to depend on the 
crutches of the Deputy Prime 
Minister. He and his colleagues 
should create an independent 
image and status to be respected 
by all non-partisans. 
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Food Prices Since Third Plan 


pya has witnessed a spiral rise 
in the pricess of foodgrains 
in the last few years. The rise 
was so steep that it dwindled the 
faith both in the 
administrative as well as in the 
planning set-up. 
~ The chief casualty ‘ of _this 
inflationary trend was the law 
and order situation of the land. 
Public demonstrations and food- 
riots have-been so common 
as to underline the antagonistic 
relationships . between different 
classes of society. All these de- 
velopments vindicated the 
Marxian contention that it is the 
economic base on which legal and 
political institutions developed. 
The increase in the prices of 
foodgrains has caught our atten- 
tion ever since the beginning of 
the Third Plan. During the Third 
Plan period alone the wholesale 
prices of foodgrains increased by 
48.4 per cent. However, much 
the greater part of the price 
increase was concentrated during 
the last four years, beginning from 
1963-64. Till 1962-63 the price 
index of food articles was lagging 
behind the All-Commodities price 
index. But since 1963-64 the 
food price index has always been 
above the All-Commodities price 
index.- Moreover, the gap bet- 
ween the two indices has progres- 
sively increased. Taking 1952-53. 
as the base year (=100) the 
relative wholesale price index has 
been as follows : 


Table 1 : Price Index | 





Year Food Articles All Com. 








modities 

1960-61 120.0 124:2 
1961-62 120.1 125.1 
1962-63 126.1 127.9 
1963-64 136.8 135.3 
1964-65 159.9 152.7 
1965-66 168.8 165.2 
1966-67 199.9 191.3 
- 1967-68 242.2 212.4 
The author is a Research- 


Scholar in Economics, A. N. S. 
Institute of Social Studies, Patna. 
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Of course, there has been some 
decline in the prices of foodgrains 
since October, 1967 (that is, during 
the third quartér of- 1967-68) 
as is evident from the quarter-wise 
break-up of the index members 
relating to the year 1967-68 (the 
base year remaining the same). 
This is to be noted in the 
table below: , 


Table 2: Price Index 








1967-68 Food All-Com- 
Articles modities 
“I Quarter 246.4 216.8 
TI Quarter 261.2 221.3 
II Quarter 234.0 207.3 
IV Quarter 226.5 200.7 
But, this decline is partly 


seasonal and partly the result of 
fortuitous circunistances and it 
hardly represents the permanent 
reversal of the price trend. Actu- 
ally, the price indices of food arti- 
cles and All-commodities have 
slightly gone up to 231.9 and 
203.5 respectively in the first quar- 
ter of 1968-69. 

The analysis of the situation 
has to be attempted from the side 
of supply as well as demand. The 
various factors operating on these 
two sides together with their 
relative contributions to the pre- 
sent trend have been as follows : 

The increased demand for 
foodgrains can be classified into 
two types of changes affecting the 
total demand. The first type of 
change reflects itself in the increase 
in real demand for foodgrains 
which is occasioned mainly by 
rapid increase in the size of 
population. , At-present our popu- 
lation is multiplying at the rate 
of 2.5 per cent per annum and has 
crossed the 500-million mark. 
Even considering the level of per- 
capita cereal consumption as 
constant overtime (which is 
seldom to be so in the early years 
of development on account of 
redistributive pattern of develop- 
ment), the demand for foodgrains 
must increase at least by the same 
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rate at which the population is 
growing. 

Another type of increase finds 
its expression in the increased 
money demand for foodgrains. 
This, in turn, is the result of : 

(a) deficit financing leading to 
the unhealthy expansion of money 
supply, 

(b) increase in the ‘Non- 
Developmental Expenditure’ of 
the Centre and States ; and 

(c) investments in big projects 
having a long gestation period. 

All these developments have 
resulted in the increased stock of 
the purchasing power with the 
public without making any 
counterpart addition to the stock 
of foodgrains. This has added to 
the imbalance between actual 
supply and monetary demand for 
foodgrains leading to steep rise 
in their prices. 

That the Government has 
embarked on huge deficit financing 
during the three Plan-periods and 
subsequent Annual Plans can be 
shown from the following figures : 


Table 3 : Deficit Financing. 








Period Extent of Deficit 
Financing 
(In crores of rupees) 
First Plan 333 
Second Plan 954 
Third Plan 1150 
1966-67 349 
1967-68 300 (Approximate) 
1968-69 290 (Budget 


Estimate) 





_ The consequent money supply 
situation can be seen from the 
figures given below : 


Table 4: Money Supply 





Period Percentage 
Increase 

1950-51 to 1955-56 10 

1955-56 to 1960-61 29.4 

1960-61 to 1965-66 58 

1966 9.6 

1967 7.6 
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During the Third Plan itself 
the total currency with the public 
shot up from Rs. 2,098.05 lacs 
(in 1960-61) to Rs. 3,197.22 lacs 
(in 1966-67). The final increase 
in themoney supply with the public 
was of the order of 124.7 per 
_ cent in 1965-66 over 1950-51. 

Among non-developmental 
expenditures there has been, a 
sharp increase in Defence expendi- 
ture. The expenditure on this 
account shot up from Rs. 473 
crores in 1962-63 (the year of 
the Chinese conflict) to Rs. 1,015 
crores in 1968-69, bringing about 
an increase of about 115 per cent. 

Besides, we have embarked on 
big agricultural and industrial 
projects (especially in the field of 
irrigation and power) which has 
enlarged the employment oppor- 
tunity thereby creating extra mone- 
tary demand for foodgrains. But 
it would take sometime before 
these investments fructify in the 
shape of increased production of 
foodgrains. Meanwhile, increased 
monetary demand would bid up 
the prices of the available stock 
of foodgrains. 

As regards supply of food- 
grains, there can be two types of 
shortages—one is natural which 
is associated with the actual pro- 
duction of foodgrains, and the 
other is man-made shortage which 
arises out of bottlenecks: in the 
distribution system. In its natural 
aspect, the supply of foodgrains is 
limited by the productivity of 
agriculture. The index number of 
agricultural productivity has re- 
mained more or less below the 
level achieved in 1960-61 with the 
only exception of 1964-65. Food- 
grains production suffered a seri- 
ous setback during the Third Plan 
period. It registered a nominal ad- 
vance'in 1961-62 over 1960-61 level 


of 82 million tonnes, but declined - 


in1962-63 and 1963-64. The only 
year of sharp and welcome in- 
crease was 1964-65 which saw the 
peak production of 89 million 
tonnes. However, this fortuitous 
year was followed by two worst 
draughts'in succession in 1965-66 
and 1966-67 bringing the food- 


grains production down to 72.3 and _ 


75 million tonnes respectively. Any 
way, it is not that the resources did 
not flow in agriculture sector. The 
final estimate of resources flown 
to the agricultural sector during 
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the Three Pians can be shown in 
the following table. 

In spite of the above invest- 
ments in agricultural sector, the 
agricultural output especially of 
foodgrains did not come up to 
expectations. Is it the reflection 
of the institutional. rigidity in our 
agrarian system ? 

To add to the misery, the 
artificial shortages appeared with 
the trading activities of merchants 
and traders. The distribution of 
existing short supply through 
private enterprise contributed 
very much to the speculative rise 
in foodgrain prices. It is in this 
context that our country realised 
the importance of strengthening 
the public distribution system. 
But a half-heartéd attempt in this 
direction in the shape of ad hoc 
and partial control over distri- 
butive system further has distort- 
ed the supply structure by creating 
artificial scarcity. Inefficiency of 
system has 
also contributed in‘this direction. 

Now having diagonsed the 
problem, efforts should be direc- 


‘ ted towards easing the situation. 


On the one hand, efforts should 
be made to reduce the excess 
monetary demand by avoiding 
inflationary fiscal policy for which 
there seems to be absolutely no 
economic justification. Inflationary 
fiscal policy is a tool which should 
never be uséd in a developing 
economy. It not only increases 
the ratio of unproductive inven- 
tory to investment (and thereby 
distribution) but also results in 
deteriorating labour relations, 
both of which act as unnecessary 
drags on development process. 


Table 5: Plan Outlay in Agriculture 


On the other hand, attempt 
should be made to increase the 
actual supply of foodgrains by 
bringing in institutional changes 
in agriculture which is long 
overdue. It is still a doubtful 
claim that a break-through in 
agriculture has been achieved. 
Empirical evidence that we have, 
does not yet support the thesis of 
steady growth. Little evidence is 
there to show that our dependence 
on nature has declined. Expansion 
of irrigation has not been in 
accordance with the stability need 
of the economy. Unless steps are 
urgently taken in right earnest in 
the direction of expanding irriga- 
tion so as to reduce fluctuations, 
problems of inter-regional as well 
as inter-temporal distribution will 
dominate the scene. 


Moreover, to facilitate proper, 
distribution of the existing supply, 
state trading in foodgrains should 
be undertaken in an effective 
manner. The output of foodgrains 
during 1967-68 was estimated to 
be around 95 million tonnes, an 
increase of about 20 million 
tonnes as compared with that of 
1966-67. With such a good crop 
the strain on the distribution 
system should be negligible this 
year. This, then, is, the time for 
implementing the procurement 
programme vigorously to build up 
a buffer stock and state trading in 
foodgrains in an effective manner. 
Its success or otherwise would 
depend however, on the extent to 
which the administrative machin- 
ery is-geared up to face the res- 
ponsibility in an „effective and 
efficient manner. 








Plan periods Outlay in Agriculture Percentage outlay in 
Sector, including irri- Agriculture to Total 
gation (In crores of outlay 
rupees) 
First Plan 601 (1960)* 30.6 
Second Plan 950 (4600)* 20.7 
Third Plan 1760 (8631)* 20.4 





* Figures in Brackets indicate total outlay in the Plans. 
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January a \ 
American astronauts land on the 

moon. Soviet . settlers receive 

them with hospitality. Indira 


Gandhi commends moon travel. 
Says, ‘It cheers one to see astro- 
nauts emulating Prime Ministers 
going into long orbits. Itis a 
vindication of non-alignment.’ 
Morarji Desai calls on spacemen 
not to drink. The Maharashtra 
PCC dissents. Naxalite raid on 
Thumba rocket launching site in 
Kerala. China refuses to recog- 
* nisẹ the moon. 


- February l 


Naxalites fire bamboo rockets 
from the Waynad forests. Kerala 
Government suspects the hand of 
the NASA. Union Government 
watching the situation, says 
Chavan. Government stable, 
says Indira. Indira Gandhi com- 
mends inter-stéllar flights. Says, 
India can ‘launch her own space 
ship if she chose. ‘Even if Mr. 
Bowles says no.’ 


March 


More entries for the People’s 
«Gar competition. Debate in par- 
liament. A Young Turk to under- 
„take fast for the people’s car as 
national monument. Prime Minis- 
ter decries the debate. Says, 
‘This isa world of rockets, and 
what are we doing talking about 
automobiles which only young 
boys could possibly be interested 
in? The CSIR to launch home 
made, dung propelled people’s 
rocket. Naxalites launch teenager 
undergraduate in bamboo rocket 
to moon. Rocket lands in close 
by village. ‘I continue to be guid- 
ed by the Chairman Mao’s 
Thoughts on the Moon’, says the 
- young Naxonaut. “But I’ve run 
„out of money, which was why I 
recognised the temporary failure 
of the revolutionary moon flight.’ 
4 EMS addresses Gokhalae Institute 
on space flights during the Fourth 
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" , Plan period. EMS addresses the 
Tata Centre of Performing Arts. { 


Government watching the situa- 
tion, says Chavan. 


April 

American astronauts orbit 
Venus. Vice-President Ky wants 
the Western side to take tough 
position. Xuan Thui refuses to 
attend deliberations. Prefers to 
wait until the next Soviet space 
shot. Ky presses for the exclusion 
ofthe NLF. Talks deadlocked. 
Nixon threatens more drastic 
steps to ensure just solution of 
the Viet Nam dispute. Lands 
two men and a woman on Venus. 
Talks still deadlocked. 


May . 

Delegates occupy positions of 
strength in their respective hotels 
and flats. Nixon threatens to 
land men all over the solar system 
to obtain fair deal for the Free 
World’s interests in Asia. Renames 
Cape Kennedy Cape Brink-of- 
Space. Talks still deadlocked. 


June 


Stalemate in the world. Stale- 
mate in space. Indira Gandhi 
reviews situation. Notes the pro- 
found influence of India’s policies 
on it.’ Food situation worsens. 
Jagjiwan Ram says, ‘We ma 
have to disappoint the world. 
Weve been exporting food’. 
The Chinese fail to invade. 


July z = 

Chinese continue to fail to 
invade. Pakistan refuses to take 
Kashmir by force. ‘Unless the 
Chinese and the Pakistanis change 
this obstinate attitude of theirs,’ 
says the Defence Minister, ‘we 
will find it hard to negotiate.’ 
Jagjiwan Ram promises food self- 
sufficiency if the Chinese stop 
polluting the atmosphere with 
atomic dust preventing rain. 
Morarji promises economic self- 


sufficiency if theRussians stop 
forcing the Americans to spend 
more dollars on the space race. 


August 


Stalemate in the Kerala United 
Front. Naxalites refuse to attack. 
The Chinese refuse to invade. The 
Naxalites continue to attack. 
Naxalites demand jobs. Stalemate 
at the Centre. Syndicate under- 
takes fasts to end stalemate. Patil 
undertakes fast to have Babubhai 
Chinai’s New Delhi` bungalow 
taken over as national monument. 
Shashibhushan contemplates fast 
to end general lull. Chandra 
Sekhar presents fiftieth memo- 
randum on the Birlas. Indira 
Gandhi commends Work of docu- 
mentation, but says the Govern- 
ment cannot negotiate unless the 


Birlas give up their present 
attitudes. The Chinese again fail 
to attack. 
September 


EMS fails to defy the Centre. 
Centre watching the situation, 
says Chavan. ‘Thirty days has 
September,’ the Prime Minister 
recites over T.V. 


October 


Chinese attack forecast. Delhi 
editor and American photographer 
to defend the border. Attack fails 
to come through. ‘So like the 
Chinese,’ says Nijalingappa, ‘can’t 
afford to trust them.’ Governors 

„advised to take action against Uni- 
ted Front Ministries in Bengal and 
Bihar. The Pakistanis also refuse 
to attack. Feeling that the world 
generally and China and Pakistan 
in particular are being ungrateful 
to India. 


Novembe 


Prime Minister leaves on good- 
will tour of Monaco, San Marino, 
Liechtenstein, Tahiti, Isle of Man, 
Scilla and Charybdis. a External 
Publicity Division assures nation 
she will be back before General 
Elections. 


December 


Birla undertakes fast for a 
takeover of Government of India 
as monument to himself. 


—Charvaka 
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OUR ‘FRIENDS’ IN LATIN AMERICA | 


(Continued from page 16) 


by the decision of the judicial 
commission ; he disavowed the 
attempt of the military to put 
pressure on Parliament. But Costa 
e Silva’s was not the decisive 
voice ;.the military ministers are 
all-powerful and they appear to 
have got their way. The next 
day the Minister of Justice re- 
moved 9 members from the judi- 
cials commission apd replaced 
them with hardliners. 
sident sent his Civil Secretary to 
sit with the Commission to obtain 
àt whatever cost the approval of 
the military request. 

The Government Party was 
divided ; the younger deputies 
were opposed to the demands of 
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the military. Parliament was in 
no mood to commit hara-kiri ; 
it realised that raising of the im- 
munity would place them at the 
mercy of the armed forces. Faced 
with the Parliamentary opposition, 
Costa e Silva assumed dictatorial 
powers, suspended the Consti- 
tution, placed restrictions on 
political opponents and arrested 
hunreds of people. He expressed 
his determination to continue 
with the 1964 revolution. The 
farce of democratic institutions 
has ended. The military and 
the ultra clan have shown that 
they will not tolerate any kind 
of opposition. 


It is these men. 
whom our Government has found 


suitable to befriend in Latin- 


America. 


CORRECTION 


_ In the issue of Mainstream, 
December 7, 1968, page 29 
(Lajpat Rai’s Discussion. |. 
article on Czechoslovakia) 
column 3, ‘second para, first 
line should tead as follows : 
_+ “The ‘contribution of the 
Korean Workers’ Party (Com- 
munist) in the discussion on 
Czechoslovakia is also worth 
noting” (and not “nothing’ as f- 
wrongly printed.) 

The error, pointed out by 
the author, is regretted.— Editor 
mr 
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Indo-Soviet Economic: Cooperation : 


= 


India industrialised ? A popu- 
lar view in Indian government 
circles is that it is. A number of 


js 


economists agree with this, view. . 
‘This assumption has led to a 
series. of false conclusions about 


India’s future needs and pattern 


’ of economic developments. One 


‘such conclusion is that: ‘India’s 
economic relations with the Soviet 
Union is snow definitely on the 
decline., i 

Of course, India has developed 
some of the basic industries and a 
considerable . development is 


` taking place of infrastructure indus- 


tries. Butto assume that India 
is already an industrialised -nation 
is to induce self-complacèncy. 

The Soviet Union,- which 
started its industrialisation after 


_ the 1917 Revolution, has already 


put in'50 years of planned and 
concentrated effort, but its em- 
phasis is still on heavy industries. 
It has a long way yet to catch up 
with America. “Even today. over, 
one-third of Soviet imports consist 
equipment, 
though they are mostly for the 


new lines of technology. which 


$ , etc. 


- have been developed in the. post- 


war period, such as plastics, 
chemical fibres, mineral fertilisers, 
And the Soviet Union has 
only half of India’s. population. 


. Thus, one is not convinced that 


India did this job in twenty- years. 
The assumption, is based.on 4 
static conception of not only the 
Indian economy but, of -Soviet 
economy, as also of the socialist 
economies of East European 
countries. ' a 

It may look a little contro- 
versial, but I venture to suggest 
that our steel mills cannot supply 


‘every Indian farmer with a: spade 


after meeting the country’s. Indus- 


‘trial requirments of steel. Not 


to speak’ of other things. 
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And here comes the objectives 


' of planning and industrialisation. 


Are we in a position yet to pro- 
duce enough and cheaply ? Have 
we created adequate job potential 
which alone can give a real surge 
to economic growth ? These we 
have not been able to attain. All 


that has happened is a haphazard ` 


development. We have surplus 
steel which we cannot convert 
into tractors which cannot be 
bought- by our farmers who have 
no means to do so. Thus,the op- 
timum level of industrialisation is 
that at which the social objectives 
of development can be realised. 

The three articles which ap- 
peared in Mainstream (December 
14 and 21,1968) on Indo-Soviet 
economic relations are welcome. 
S.N. Machat, in his article on the 
Soviet contribution to India’s 
economic development, has pre- 
sented an impressive picture on 
Soviet aid to the development of 
India’s basic industries and their 
significance to the economy. 
Balraj Mehta, in his two articles, 
does not differ in his estimate of 
the past Soviet contribution but 
he paints a picture of gloom as 
for as future Indo-Soviet economic 
relations are conterned. And this 
stems from the false assumption 
mentioned earlier. 

In failing to suggest the 
possible lines of co-operation in 
the future, he almost makes out 
a case that these relations are 
now exhausted. In fact, according 
to Soviet authorities a more diverse 
and complex co-operation is just 
beginning. 

The current slogan of India’s 
economic objective is self-reliance, 
that is we will mobilise all our 
material resources to meet our 
needs. The purpose of Soviet 
assistance is to promote this self- 
reliance. To. the extent the 
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Soviet Union succeeds in this will 
be the measure of its ,real achieve- 
ment. But wecannot say today 
that India has become self-reliant. 
Far from it. Our continuing 
dependence on foreign aid and 
trade demonstrates our serious 
weaknesses. 

And the success of the Soviet 
Union is not to be~-measured 
purely in terms of the volume of 
aid it provides or by the number 
of projects it is setting up or by 
the turnover of trade, as Balraj 
Mehta does. This is to misjudge 
the Soviet policy. The Soviet 
Union, unlike any other country, 
has a self-sufficient economy. It 
has come out on the world scene 
not because it wants to corner 
a part of the world’s raw material 
resources or carve out spheres for 
its trade. Also, Soviet capital 
does not flow outside in search of 
profitable investments. In fact. 
Soviet policy has been always to 
offer help only when asked. Thus 
it is the recipient countries which 
really determine the nature of 
economic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Indo-Soviet economic relations 
have thus a direct bearing on 
India’s planning process. The 
Soviet Union, unlike other 
socialist and capitalist countries. 
ig mainly interested in the 
development of the public sector. 
The scope of Soviet co-operation 
is therefore directly related to the 
size of our plans and the kind of 
development we undertake in the 
public sector. : 

The plan holiday did have an 
adverse effect on Indo-Soviet 
economic relations. The Soviet 
Union has already given a credit 
of Rs. 300 crores for the Fourth 
Plan, but as the Plan is still 
under formulation no definite 
agreements on Fourth Plan pro- 
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jects have conié through. ‘There- 
fore, the magnitude of Soviet 
assistance in the coming years will 
depend on the final shape of the’ 
Fourth Plan. Any prognostica- 
tion at this stage on the scope of 
future co-operation is therefore 
speculative. 

Balraj Mehta says that as 
India’s basic development is now 
complete, there is little scope for 
any large-scale industrial coopera- 
tion between the two countries. 
This is, of course, to state an 
obvious fact. We may not go on 
. building more of Bhilai and 
Bokaro steel plants or the Ranchi 
heavy engineering complexes. But 
he is wrong if his assumption is 
that there is no scope for sub- 


stantial co-operation in other 
fields. , 

Economic development of a 
country must necessarily go 
through various phases. The 
first phase, of course, is the 


development of basic industries. 
This isin no way complete, but 
a great deal has already been 
accomplished. The Soviet Union 
has made a major contribution to 
this. 

The second phase, which has 
now begun, has to deal with other 
problems, such as creating inter- 
nal resources, particularly raw 
materials, production and mar- 
keting, all of which must be tac- 
kled ‘simultaneously. The crea- 
tion of a competent technical 
cadre is partof this phase. A 
major part of future Soviet assist- 
ance will be directed to these 
fields. 

Apart from these, the Soviet 
Union has enough in hand for 
the moment, for example the 
Bokaro plant, which will take 
two-three stages of development 
to reach its 5 million tonne capa- 
city, the Korba aluminium plant, 
' the development of oil industry, 
the construction of new power 
plants, development of mineral 
resources, and the completion of 
earlier projects. 

The Soviet Union will thus 
work on two. fronts now: to 
create new and additional capa- 
cities as also on problems con- 
nected with production and sales. 

The problems of production 
need closer co-operation between 
the technical personnel of the two 
countries. This means that the 
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Soviet Union will now assign 
more of its experts to the Soviet- 
aided projects to deal with pro- 
blems ‘of quality control, designing, 
etc. This is particularly needed 


in the machine-building industry., 


More technical documentation 
and designing will be necessary 
at this stage. Soviet designing 
organisations are already helping 
various Soviet-aided projects in 
this field. E 

The Soviet Union has already 
indicated its willingness to help 
in establishing a number of de- 


‘ signing institutes in India, parti- 


cularly for. the metallurgical 
plants. ; In Ranchi a special de- 
signing organisation is being built 
up for the machine-building 
plant. s 

There is a proposal fora de- 
signing institute for thermal and 
hydro power stations. 

The Soviet Union will also 
help in the development of 
scientific talent’ in the coùntry 
during this second phase. For 
example, it will help: in the crea- 
tion of an aviation faculty in 
the Bombay Univers'ty. In the 
Mysore University, it is proposed 
to set up anelectronics faculty. 
There are other fields in which 
Soviet assistance can be fruitful 
and are being explored. 

The development of raw 
material resources of the country 
has not kept pace with its in- 
dustrialisation. As a result, we 
have become heavily dependent 
on foreign sources for raw , mate- 
rials. Thisis a field which will 
open up immense possibilities 
for Indo-Soviet co- operation. The 
Soviet Union has already agreed 
to make an aero-magnetic survey 
of India. This survey is expected 
to produce a better picture of 
India’s mineral resources. India 
is heavily dependent on outside 
sources for non-ferrous metals, 
and the Soviet Union has béen 
unable to meet India’s require- 
ments because of its heavy com- 
mitment to the socialist countries. 
But it is interested in developing 
non-ferrous metallurgy in India 
if sufficient mineral resources are 
discovered. 

India’s oil industry is still in 
infancy. The Soviet Union is 
still the major contributor to its 
development. India continues 
to import oil on a large scale. 


. this 


The Soviet Union has already 
done off-shore surveys along 
Indian coasts and the results have 
been promising. According to 
the leader of this survey, India 
can well produce about 250 
million tonnes a year. This isa 
field in which Soviet assistance 
can be substantial and decisive 
for our economic development. - 
Even self-sufficiency in oil can 
make a major difference to our 
foreign exchange resources. The 
development of oil industry can 
perhaps be the key to our foreign 
exchange problems. It needs less 
capital outlay compared to pro- 
fitability. 

Drilling is to begin in the off- 
Shore areas. The Soviet Union, 
as before, is willing to give 
additional credits for the oil 
development of India. 

The development of coking 
coal and iron ore to, feed the 
steel plants has already been 
taken up with Soviet assistance. 
This will continue for some more 
years. 

The Soviet Union is also pre- 
pared to make a major contribu- 
tion to the development of the 
fertilizer industry. Negotiations 
have already reached an advanced 
Stage. 

Apart from these, it is ex- 
pected that during this second 
phase a major effort will be 
made . by both countries for 
joint’ projects in third countries. 
The Soviet Union is keen about 
and one should seriously 
question Balraj Mehta’s conten- 
tion that there is little scope in 
this field in view of Soviet ability 
to put up plants elsewhere on its 
own. In fact, it is more likely 
that failure to go ahead with this 
plan may be due to our own in- 
ability to produce the necessary 
equipments. 

The Soviet Union is also 
interested in joint production of 
certain consumer products, for 
example footwear, for the Soviet 
market. Balraj Mehta has char- 
acterised them as “naive ideas.” 
Itis no more “naive” than 
accepting Japanese assistance for 
the development of iron ore for 
export to Japan. 

Just as in industrial coopera- 
tion, it is assumed, not by Balraj 
Mehta alone, that Indo-Soviet 
trade is on the decline. Here 
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the argument runs like this: 
since the volume of trade is 
directly related to the size of 
aid and industrial co-operation, 
trade in the future must 
decline because there is less scope 
for: industrial co-operation now. 


This, too, is based on a false. 


assumption. 

India’s needs have, of course, 
changed and the volume of Indian 
imports from the Soviet Union 
will depend on Soviet capacity to 
supply the current demands. 
Balraj Mehta has drawn attention 
to the inability of the Soviet Union 
to supply fertilizer components. 
But he ignores the fact that this is 
a field in which an immense deve- 
lopment is going on within the 
Soviet Union. 

The development of Soviet 
foreign trade, both export and 
import, is based on its plan 
requirements and the rising stan- 
dard of living ofits people, and 
Soviet economic planning has not 
become less ambitious than 
before. 

A great deal of capacities 
are being built up not only in the 
Soviet Union but in the East 
European socialist countries. In 
the coming years, the Soviet 
Union will be less and less com- 
mitted to supply the East European 
countries with raw materials and 
plants. What is more, these 
countries themselves will be in a 


position to supply the more 
sophisticated technologies of 
modern industries on an 


increasing scale. 

Soviet trade with the develop- 
ing countries rose from 304 million 
roubles in 1955 to 1,874 million 
roubles in 1966, with an average 
annual growth rate of 20 per cent, 
which means that every five years 
the turnover was doubled. In 
1967 Soviet foreign trade with 
the developing countries was over 
1,900 million roubles. The growth 
rate has now slightly declined. 

Soviet imports from the 
developing countries include first 
and foremost the traditional items, 
mainly products of tropical and 
sub-tropical agriculture. These 


countries account for 100 per cent ° 


of all Soviet rubber imports, 90 
per cent of its hides and skins, 
over 30 per cent of its tobacco, 
100 per cent of its cocoa beans 
and coffee, 90 per cent of its tea, 
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some 80 per cent of its rice, 70 
per cent of its oranges, 100 per 
cent of cotton and sisal and 90 
per cent of its jute products. The 
important thing to note here is 
that the Soviet market is by no 
means satiated by these imports. 

In addition to these traditional 
items, the Soviet Union pur- 
chases non-traditional goods 
from all the developing countries, 
particularly from India. The 
Soviet agreement to purchase 
Bhilai steel and the wagon deal 
are precursors of a new pattern 
-of purchases, and the sale of 6,000 
tractors, the offer to supply 
aircrafts and ships show new 
trends in Soviet deliveries. 

One of the Soviet complaints 
has been that we are not aware of 
Sovet market conditions and 
demands. This is obvious from the 
criticisms against the wagon deal, 
The railway devlopment in Siberia, 
which is now being carried out, 
calls for large-scale purchases of 
railway equipments and rolling 
stock. We certainly can take 
advantage of it. 

Of late several trade projec- 
tions have been worked out as 
regards Soviet market potentiali- 
ties. Taking into account the 
population growth, the rising 
standard of living of the Soviet 
people and the change of Soviet 
economy to a consumer-oriented 
one, experts have estimated that 
by 1980 the Soviet turnover of 
trade with the developing coun- 
tries will reach a figure of 10-12 
billion roubles. (At present, it is 
only 2,000 million roubles as 
stated earlier.) The Soviet eco- 
nomists also have arrived ata 
similar figure in their trade pro- 
jections. These projections 
worked out by Western experts 
and Soviet institutes are not to be 
dismissed lightly. 

A marked increase in the 
share of consumer goods and raw 
materials for their production is a 
characteristic feature of Soviet 
imports in the postwar period. 
Imports play a vital part in the 


diversification of consumer goods . 


available to the Soviet people. 
The future pattern of trade with 
the Soviet Union should thus be 
established on planned comple- 
mentariness. 

It is true. that India has to 
pay greater attention to its 


export to the Western countries 
because of its heavy indebted- 
ness. The Fourth Plan memo- 
randum reckoned debt repayment 
at Rs. 1,100 crores over the five- 
year period or an average of 
Rs. 220 crores a year. The actual 
repayment may be higher due to 
short-term loans which have 
been contracted in the meantime. 

The Western nations however, 
are willing to buy only the tradi- 
tional items from us. 

But a country trading in pri- 
mary produce with a developed 
capitalist country does it to its 
own disadvantage. This is being 
proved and had been proved 
by experience. Such terms 
of trade inexorably go against us. 
This disadvantage was partly 
mitigated by the ability of the 
Soviet Union to buy substantial 
part of these primary products. 
In fact, our trade with the social- 
ist countries in these products 
should be viewed as a strategy to 
reverse this inexorable process in 
our trade with the capitalist coun- 
tries. Instead, it is being said 
that we should divert our trade in 
primary products from the socia- 
list countries back into their tradi- 
tional Western markets. This is 
a short-sighted approach. 

Critics of our trade with the 
socialist countries should first of 
all understand that it is not only 
a way to buy equipments and 
plants for our development, but 
part of our global strategy to 
obtain better terms of trade from 
the West. 
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YUGOSLAVIA AND FREE MARKET 


T his attempt to lay bare the 
weak points in Yugoslavia’s 
economic policies, Saral Patra. 
(“Free Market Foibles” — Mains- 
tream, October 26, 1968) „has 
only managed to lay bare foibles 
of his own argument. He bas 
tried to analyse contemporary 
economic developments in the 
Eupropean socialist countries 
without adequate information. 
How can he describe as ‘unplea- 
sant surprises’ for the 
Yugoslavs precisely those things 
which they had reckoned with 
when three years ago they un- 
animously embarked on the new 
economic-political course ? Or, 
hold responsible Yugoslavia’s 
self-governing market economy 
system for a temporary slowing 
down of material development ? 
The opposite was actually the 
' case: the economic reform was 
only the logical extension ofan 
exceptionally dynamic develop- 
ment of an economy that had 
been groomed to break the tram- 
mels of many years of autarky, 
to go out and pit its strength 
against the more developed econo- 
mies of the world. $ 

The essential aim of the eco- 
mic reform was to achieve sta- 
bilisation of currency and prices, 
and to make the economy capable 
of withstanding international 
competition. The author dis- 
misses this as a side issue. Essential 
for him was the temporary slow- 
down of the rate of development 
—a matter that, up to the present 
at least, has not been regarded as 
fundamental. 

The author has made use of 
Yugoslav national statistics to 


take out the following figures on. 


fluctuations in industrial pro- 
duction rates of growth for the 
years following the reform : 
8 per cent in 1965 (the first year 
of the reform), then 4 per cent 
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in 1966, followed by 0.4 per cent 
in 1967, and 3.6 percent in 
the first five months of 1968. 
Having set all this against the 
exceptionally high 1964 rate of 
growth of as much as 16 per cent 
he arrived at a highly simplistic 
conclusion of a “crisis” in Yugo- 
slavia. 

* What he actually refers to as 
a “crisis” is what most of the 
developed socialist countries of 
Europe are going through at the 
moment. These countries are 
also carrying out reforms, but 
this is done with different mea- 
sures and methods, in conformity 
with the ruling systems of admi- 
nistrative control and over-centra- 
lised economic management. But 
the main issue everywhere is— 
how to follow up the very rapid 
but also highly extensive and 
insufficiently profitable develop- 
ment in order to attain top 
standards of world productivity 
and technology ? This, as a 
matter of fact, is the underlying 
motive of the measures that are 
being gradually 
USSR, which is one of the 
world’s leading industrial count- 
ties. How these basically indenti- 
cal problems will be tackled is, 
of course, a matter for that or 
any other socialist country to 
decide as they see fit. 

Worker-management has been 
practised in Yugoslavia for 
nearly two decades. During that 
time, right until the time when 
the reform was inaugurated in 
July 1965, Yugoslavia had been 
holding one of the top places in 
the list of countries showing the 
fastest rate of economic develop- 
ment in the world. Up to the 
reform, the annual economic 
growth rate had ranged between 
10 and 15 per cent. At the same 
time, thanks to her socialist and 
worker-managed agricultural 


taken in the. 


estates, which together with the 
co-operative-organised farmers 
cover all the domestic food re- 
quirements and export considera- 
ble surpluses, Yugoslavia had 
joined the ranks of the countries 
having modern agriculture. 

This means that Yugoslavia’s 
economy had already reached 
that level of development at which 
it was no longer important just 
how much to produce, but ins- 
tead, how -to produce and at 
what price. The subsequent 
efforts to attain the world stan- 
dards of productivity and pro- 
fitabiliy would enventually create 
a solid basis for the continuation 
of her dynamic development. 

The initial step was the cur- 
rency reform which established. 


a realistic rate of exchange of- 


dinar versus dollar and set a 
course toward a gradual achieve- 
ment of full convertibility for 
the national currency. The next 
important step was a comprehen- 
sive reform of prices. 

As we all know, the majority 
of the socialist countries began 
building their new life on a fairly 
meager capitalist heritage. Vir- 
tually all of them found it neces- 
sary to enforce a policy of rapid 
industrialisation. In a financial 
sense the pattern was similar : 
by pursuing a policy of high 
prices for final products and low 
prices for basic products, the bulk 
capital was concentrated in final 
consumption where it was made 
available to the state, which thus 
obtained the necessary resources 
to finance investment programmes 
for a rapid  industrialisation. 
Running parallel was, of course, 
the policy of low wages as well 
as of low prices of those products 
and services which form the 
elementary needs of social stand- 
ards (basic foodstuffs, rents, vari- 


-ous services, etc.). 
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Under the Yugoslav system of 
workers: ‘self-government, enter- 
prises are independent in all res- 
pects, including the fixing of 
their own prices. The policy of 
-forced industrialisation had been 
pursued up to the time of the re- 
form, capital concentration also 
being.achieved by means of price 


disparties, but in view of the exis- 


tence of a free-market, it had to 
be enforced by means of a very 
comlex system of various state 
subsidies, differentiated taxation 
of enterprises, export and import, 


control and similar regulative 
measures. Meanwhile, as a very 
dynamic development in the 


course of two decades, Yugola- 


slavia started approaching the’ 


level of medium-developed Euro- 
pean countries, having attained 
the annual per-capita national 
product of over 500 dollars. At 
the beginning of the reform 
she had reached the stage of 


_ development where it was possi- 


ble and inevitable for free market 
competion on the basis of stabi- 
lised currency to influence the 
planning of economic activities. 


For the Yugoslav system prices ` 


are. particularly important. On 


- the one hand they stimulate the 


_ and that is specific for self-mana-- 


enterprises to a greater producti- 
vity and observance of market 
requirements. On the.other hand, 


gement socialism, they uphold 
freely and without state-bureau- 
cratic controls the socialist prin- 
ciple of “each according to his 
work”? even in the relationship 
between enterprises. This prin- 
ciple is the essence of self-mange-: 
ment within. each enterprise, 
where the workers directly 
decide what portion of the total 


- earnings is to be shared out and 


what ploughed back in investments 
and where each worker gets wages 


according to his work. By 
establishing natural price 
parities, similar to those ruling 


in the world markets, this princi- 


_ ple is freely transmitted to all 


the relationships in the economy. 
Close. co-operation among 
enterprises naturally helps to 
avoid or at’ least lessen defor- 
mations of this principle, which, 
if left alone, -would inevitably 
provoke an uncontrolled finctua- 
tion of prices. These relation- 
ships are* co-ordinated even 
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the. 


better through practical economic 
policies, such as credits, exports 
and other measures. 


Hence it was particularly im- 
portant for the sake of stability 
of socialist relationships that real 
Price parities should be stabilised 
and that money should become 
a reliable yardstick of business 
results of self-managing enter- 
prises. š 


Saral Patra’s article implies 
that the author did not under- 
stand the meaning of all these 
radical price changes. He simply 
noted that they had gone up. It 
did not dawn upon ‘him that 


“they had to go up the moment 


the dinar’s rate. of exchange to 
the dollar was- altered. He also 
forgot to mention that, at the 
same time and in the some pro- 
portion, “wages had also gone up, 
at first, of course, also nominally, 
but from the second year of the 
reform onwards continued rising 


in reality. He likewise neglected ` 


to sdy that this was a planned 
alternation in price relationships. 
He described it as ‘an unpleasant 
surprise’ for the Yugoslavs, 
wehereas infact it had been pro~ 
grammed by the reform. 


The author simply failed to 
see that what he arbitrarily des- 
cribed as an “economic crisis” 
in Yugoslavia was in fact a radi- 
cal swing towards a higher quality 
of modern economy that was 
made possible as a result of a 
very dynamic development of 
production forces during the post- 
war socialist construction, ` 


At'the time when the reform - 


was inaugurated there was a com- 
pletely different situation, arisen 
as a result of very extensive 
twenty-year development, during 
which industrial production mul- 
tiplied seven times and the 
national product more than -three 
times over.. In such a situation 
it would have been wrong to insist 
on forced methods of capital 
accumulation and on exaggerated 


investments - at the expense 
of living standards, regard- 
less of whether they were 


market protectionist or adminis- 
trative planning measures of 
capital concentration. The main 
motive force ensuring further 


r 


-at a somewhat slower pace. 


development was now ‘the initia- 
tive of the self-managed enter- 
prises which, under the pressure 
of more realistic prices and-a strong 
domestic currency, began intro- 
ducing modern technology, reduc- 
ing production costs, and aiming 
at higher productivity and at 
being otherwise competitive in the 
world markets. There is no doubt 
that this reorientation produced a 
certain slow-down in quantitative 
development. However, it was 
Only a minor slow-down and its 
duration was shorter than had 
been forecast when the reform was 
being prepared. , 

No doubt accustomed to using 
only a quantitative yardstick in 
assessing the results of a socialist 
economy, the author failed to 
realise the significance of the 
changes which have taken place 
during the three years of the 
reform, and which can only be 
realised by comparing the 
quality and profitability of the 
domestic production with the 
corresponding world standards. 
He failed to see that even in the 
‘conditions of a very sharp compe- 
titionin both the local and the 
foreign markets, and without 
enjoying any protectionism, the 
Yugoslav economy has succeeded 
in continuing its development, albeit 
In 
any case, Patra’s appraisal of this 
slow-down was unduly and pre- 
maturely pessimistic, because by 
the second half of 1968 it has al- 
ready become clear that the 
Yugoslav economy is again enter- 
ing a phase of expansion. Indus- 
trial production for this year will 
have a growth rate of six per cent. 

In this manner we are already 
closer to the growth rate of 9-10 
per cent that was forecast by the 
middle-term plan for the period 
1966-70, which, incidentally, was 
drafted before the beginning 
of the reform. Besides, the plan 
was dealing with annual averages, 
«and the initial years were expec- 
ted to record a slower growth. 
Finally, ccononiic plans in Yugo- 
slavia are no administrative pro- 
grammes that are foisted on the 
enterprises by the state authority, 
‘but rather realistic estimates by 
the enterprises themselves which 
thereupon make it incumbent upon 
the government to pursue such an 
economic policy as will permit the 


maximum utilisation of the 
economy’s potentials. The econo- 
mic reform required the govern- 
ment to inaugurate a policy of 
stabilisation of prices and currency, 
and then within the framework of 
this policy to enact measures that 
would encourage a faster develop- 
ment. 

The one-sidedness of the 
author’s analysis is particularly 
seen in his assessment of Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign trade. Here again 
all he sees is the quantitative side 
of the problem, whereas the 
reform was precisely aiming to 
achieve a new quality in inter- 
‘national trade—to put to the test, 
by liberalising exports and im- 
ports, the ability of Yugoslavia’s 
economy to withstand open inter- 
national competition. Each new 
point in the growih of exports in 
such conditions means infinitely 
more than the results achieved by 
the known methods of subsidies 
and’ protectionism. Each new 
point in the growth of exports 
signifies the true ability of the 
domestic economy to withstand 
outside competition. In both 
cases the degree of liberalisation 
of foreign trade reveals the true 
scope of productivity and profita- 
bility of the home producers. - 

The author commented in his 
own manner on unemployment in 
Yugoslavia, which he also attri- 


-buted to the market economy and - 


the reform. In effect, though, he 
neglected to state that during the 
past twenty years, even in the 
period of administrative-centralis- 
tic planning, this problem had 
always been a topical one. There 
is a constant demographic reyo- 
lution taking place in Yugoslavia, 
which consists in a very intensive 
flow of population, from the 
countryside into the towns. In 
the course of her transformation 
from a backward agrarian country 
into ‘an industrial one, Yugoslavia 
has had to find jobs for several 
million men and women, because 
as much as one third of the popu- 
lation left highly unproductive work 
and poor earnings at their patchy 
farms and went to look for more 
productive jobs in industry and 
other activities. This migratory 
movement has not yet stabilised. 
Thus the problem of providing 
employment for unqualified 
peasant labour force is- still out- 
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Standing. However, it was defi- 
nitely not caused by the reform. 
The reform did shed light upon 
it—as a problem for the entire 
economy to absorb this labour 
force while trying to modernise 


itself, and- as a problem of train-~ 


ing this labour force for modern 
and highly productive production. 
Several pointers lead us to the 


, conclusion that even if he wanted, 


Saral Patra could not give a 


realistic account of the Yugo- 


slav economic reform 
article. 

To begin with, his view on the 
problems of the socialist economy 
is too one-sided, concerned only 
with the figures of rates of growth 
which today even the administra- 
tively-directed socialist countries 
no longer regard as all-important. 
Furthermore, he does not see the 
forest for the trees and fails to 
notice that in the reform-re- 
modelled Yugoslav economy 
there already emerges the tendency 
ofa fresh expansion. He also 
seems-to overlook the fact that 
having reached a certain level of 
development, every socialist coun- 
try can and must subject its 
economy to a sharp evaluation 


in his 


where the only moot point is 
whether it is better to: continue 
with the old method of rigid 
administrative controls, or to 
start freeing the initiative of: the 
working people within the system 
of self-management. socialism. 
Finally, the author seems to be 
oblivious of the time factor, and 
so from the standpoint of the 
outdated methods of forced indus- 
trialisation, which were inevitable 
in the initial stages of socialist 
construction in a country, he triés 
to pontificate’ on its present 
thoroughly changed situation. 

For all these -reasons Saral 
Patra’s article, “Free Market 
Foibles”, could only raise ironic 
comments from the Yugoslav 
readers and those who are familiar 
with the Yugoslav situation. No 
one but its author believes that 
anyone in Yugoslavia was ‘un- 
pleasantly surprised’ by the fact 
that her economic reform has been 
developing more or less along the 
lines mapped out three years ago, 
and he alone evaluates as bad 
what the Yugoslavs regard in it 
as positive. i 


Belgrade —Milan Bajec 


SARAL PATRAS REPLY 


[nre Milan Bajec, who has 

“several pointers” ready at 
hand to know that I “could not 
give a realistic account of the 
Yugoslav economic reform” even 
if I wanted to, > I must confess, 
I have no such col- 
lection of “pointers” about him 
in my possession. His name alone 
is what I know of him, and his 
“teply” is the only source which 
informs me of his views. 

He would have to forgive me 
ifI do not consider them very 
original. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of going through similar 
views eyen before the Yugoslav 
reforms were launched three years 
ago in an attempt to impart a 


“new content” to the hitherto 
accepted concept of socialist 
economy and development. The 
basic assumption of all these, 
including the latest Yugoslav 
variant, is that a socialist” state 
becomes the biggest impediment 
to economic growth after a time 
and, therefore, its control and 
overall guidance should-be remov- 
ed to “liberate” the economy 
from stagnation. 

It is conceded that the Yugos- 


. lav people have the fullest: right 


to “unanimously agree”, as Bajec 
claims, to implement the reforms 


in accordance with their own 
genius. But his thesis that 
the “free market” 


economy 
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is “only the logical extension of 
an exceptionally dynamic deve- 
- lopment” attained under the 
socialist system adopted on the 
morrow of Yugoslavia’s liberation, 
should, however, remain the 
exclusive copyright of Milan Bajec. 

The “temporary” slow-down 
of the rate of development, which 
Bajec does not consider funda- 
mental, is evidently the product 
of a super-imposition of an integ- 
ral part of the capitalist system 
over a socialist economy nurtured 
during the past so many years. The 
contradiction cannot be wished 
away. The advance of the Yugo- 
slav “free market economy” will, 
thus, be directly proportionate to 
-the shrinkage of the socialist sys- 
tem. It is, of course, for the 
Yugoslav people do decide to 
completely do away with the 
. existing formality, too. But, then, 
they could also decide to re- 
examine the “reform” itself from 
their own experience, whether ‘its 
advocates agree or not. 

It is not defficult to under- 
stand Bajec’s objection to my 
using “Yugoslav national statis- 
- tic” to illustrate the slow-down. 
They do not help him. Same 
also applies to his grievance 
against my comparing the figures 
for the period after the introduc- 
tion of the “reforms” with those 
before it. (He should, however, 
notice that in the entire article I 
have referred to the current diffi- 
cultiés and troubles and avoided 
the use of the word “crisis”, which 
he uses within quotation marks, 
indirectly ascribing it to me.) 

Bajec has tried to show that 
the aims of the Yugoslav “re- 
forms’? are similar to the “under- 
lying motives of the measures that 
are being gradually taken in the 
USSR” to tackle the problem of 
“how to follow up the very rapid 
but also highly extensive and 
insufficiently profitable develop- 
ment in order to attain top stan- 
dards of world productivity and 
technology”. Does he seriously 
meanit? Isit his contention 
that the reforms in the Soviet 
industries make for “free market” 
economy ? It would be 
rather naive to imagine that 
the different methods adopt- 
ed to tackle what is claimed to be 
“the basically identical problems” 
in the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
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slavia will lead to the same result. 

The basic issue is whether the 
“free. market”? economy streng- 
thens the socialist system in 
Yugoslavia. The indications so 
far are, again on the basis of 
Yugoslav national statistics, that 
it substantially corrodes the'socia- 
list economy and encourages pri- 
vate enterprise and individual 
profit. Inits guidelines for the 
new economic management issued 
in June 1968, the Presidium of 
the League of Communists was 
obliged to issue a stern warning 
against unjustified incomes from 
property and about formation of 
private enterprises. 

The Economist of London, an 
ardent supporter of the Yugoslav 
“reforms”, has recently provided 
quite a lurid description of the 
immediate effects of the changes 
in the economic structure. A 
despatch in its November 23 issue 
entitled significantly “But Can 
You Be Liberal By Halves”, 
says : “The private sector covers 
restaurants and small hotels, small 
craftsmen like tailors, freelance 
taxidrivers, self-employed road 
hauliers and small building con- 
tractors. The basic rule set out 
in the constitution is that a man 
is allowed to employ up to five 
people : if the employees number 
more than five they enjoy the 
the right to self-management, and 
the firm’s assets become ‘social 
property’. But before June this 
rule had been becoming more 
and more theoretical. Some 
lorry owners had built up fleets of 
up to 40 lorries ; they were charg- 
ing competitive rates and were 
quicker than their orthodox com- 
petitors at getting hold of busi- 
ness. In Belgrade one man had 
30 employees busy making school 
satches in allegedly Dickensian 
conditions. And so on.” 

It says, “Perhaps reluctantly 
the government has been forced 
to act against this renascent pri- 
vate sector”, but apparently 
with some circumspection. 
“the government is thinking of 


taking action against owners 
of villas and those who 
let flats in places like Belg- 


rade, where there is a housing shor- 
tage. This is not so easy to curb, 
since under Yugoslavia’s booming 
Adriatic tourist industry, which 
has thrived not only because 


Yugoslovia is cheap and easy to 
enter and move around in but 
also because the tourist facilities 
—restaurants, small hotels, the 
letting-out of private rooms and 
so on—have been left free to 
develop with the minimum inter- 
ference.” 

In fact, not an unexpected 
development of the three years 
of “free market” economy has 
been the demand for floating 
equity shares for new invest- 
ments. The movement of the 
centre of gravity of investments 
towards the banks, besides making 
profits the sole criterion for lend- 
ing, generates a tendency under 
which both the pattern and regio- 
nal distribution of the productive 
forces begin to come under the 
influence of stronger enterprises 
and districts (inasmuch as they are 
shareholders of the banks). In 
other words; with the removal of 
the state control over the distribu- 
tion of investments and their 
pattern in accordance with social 
requirements, the bank manage- 
ments are left with only the 
narfow economic considerations. 
Moreover, this leads to the banks 
granting credits to those enter- 
prises only that operates most 
efficiently. 

This is a difficulty built in the 
“reforms” themselves, and is 
sought to be overcome by floating 
equity shares. Lazo Rupnik and 
Janez Bubovec, members of the 
Economic Council of Slovenia, 
feel that the present system still 
leaves the banks free to divert 
capital to less profitable southern 
parts of the country than in their 
prosperous region. They insist 
that the equity shares issued to 
raise capital for new enterprises 
are “merely credit instruments” 
and should, therefore, be permit- 
ted to be traded in a “socialist 
stock market”. 

Bajec has drawn attention to 
my failure to mention that wages 
had been “‘rising in reality” from 
the second year of the “reforms”. 
Unfortunately, allergic as he is 
to the Yugoslav national statis- 
tics, he has forgotten to mention 
any figure which could have helped 
me to correct myself. 

It is quite possible that the 
workers’ wages have risen in 
those enterprises which have done 
well, but gone down in others 
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which did not fare well.’ How- 
ever, according to the Yugoslav 
Central Council of Trade Unions, 
as against a monthly ‘average of 
787 dinars in 1967, 41 per cent of 
industrial workers received a wage 
averaging less than 600 dinars. 
Of the roughly 35,000 persons 
employed in the textile and wood- 
working industries, two-thirds 
received considerably less than 
600 dinars a month. Of the total 
employed in industry, 11 per cent 
received a wage that is less than 
400 dinars a month. In Serbia 
alone, 70,000 industrial workers 
earned less than 300 dinars a 
month in 1967. 

Evidently, the new system has 
brought along with it an income 
disparity in which a worker 
doing the same work would 
receive less wages ina less deve- 
loped area than his counterpart in 
more prosperous regions. Bajec’s 
claim of rise in wages must surely 
be in respect of the workers in 
Belgrade. ‘ 

I hope the interview given by 
A. Polajner, Chairman of the 


Federal Council of Labour, to 
Borba on May 25 has not been 
missed by Bajec. Talking of 
unemployment in the wake of the 
reforms, he expressed his concern 
particularly over the increasing 
number of unemployed with a 
secondary, higher technical or 
university education. Compared 
to March last year, the number of 
unemployed with his level of 
education had increased by 67 per 
cent, while the number of unemp- 
loyed highly skilled and skilled 
workers rose by 28 per cent. | 
Bajec has particularly complain- 
ed about the ‘‘one-sidedness” of 
my analysis in regard to Yugo- 
slavia’s foreign trade, missing the, 
achievement of “a new quality in 
international trade”. But what is 
this “new quality”? Trade liberal- 
isation is being attempted in 
India and in several other deve- 
loping countries also by various 
mechanism. Complete freedom 
to import and export, as intro- 
duced in Yugoslavia, has set to 
produce any beneficial result. 
On the other hand, one sees 
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To acquaint yourself with the attitude of our 
| Jorefathers on the subject of beef-eating, read 
‘a distinguished indologist of ‘the 
nineteenth centiry. 


an article in Komunist of March 
121 this year complaining “that 
some external factors have indeed 
greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of our economy. A parti- 
cular influence has been exerted 
by the recession in the West, the 
difficulties in the world currency 
system, and the import barriers 
set up in some of the developed 
countries, or groups of countries.” 
A sad commentary for a socialist 


country whose economy has been _ 


directly affected by the recession 
in the capitalist world, by its 
currency difficulties, and the like. 

Invectives or vague phrases 
cannot be substitutes for argu- 
ments. If Milan Bajec is complain- 
ing of my having written the 
article a little too early, he should 
have at least specified a period 
after which an analysis of the 
effects of “Yugoslav Reforms” 
would enable one to draw the 
conclusions he has and expects 
every one to accept as the final 
here and now. Probably, he, too 
is in the dark about it. 


New Delhi Saral Patra 
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Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament 
when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
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‚Govinda Menon and his friends and admirers in Kerala. 


A DANGEROUS GAME 


WY is the Prime Minister at her recent press conference indicated 
a cautious approach to the question of meddling in Kerala and de- 
clared that for the present there is no plan to impose President’s rule 
in the Leftist-led non-Congress State, Congress President Nijalingappa 
has chosen to come out with a hysterical demand for Central take- 
over here and now. l 

This is not-the first time that Sri Nijalingappa has echoed 
both the slander campaign and the demand of Union Law Minister 
But in his 
latest performance the Congress President has touched a new low in 
vulgarity, for at a Congress rally in Trivandrum he is reported to 
have described the lawful Government of Kerala as a bunch of 


. “highway robbers and street-prowling hoodlums.” 


The office of Congress President ceased to be either important 
ot dignified a long time back, but no previous occupant of the office 
deliberately reduced it to the level to which Sri Nijalingappa has 
brought it by his intemperate public utterances on various subjects, 
not least the question of Centre-State relations and that of the per- 
formance, of non-Congress Governments. 

The Union Cabinet is hesitant about immediate intervention 
to oust the popular government in Kerala, but there is no 
doubt that there is tremendous pressure for such action at an early 
date. Itis no secret that even Cabinet Ministers are going about 
slandering and vilifying the Kerala Government, Sri Govinda Menon 
being the least subtle and most’ vociferous of these. The Government 
at the Centre is also known to be under pressure from the American 
lobby and the Rightwing generally on this account. The Centre is 
fully aware that the law and order position in Kerala is no worse 
than in States administered by the Congress or by Governors on 
behalf of the Union Government. Yet it is obvious enough that it is 
in no position to resist the mounting pressure from the reactionaries 
for long ; even its will to resist is not very strong, since the dim hope 
of getting the Congress back into power in as many States as possible 
at the earliest tends to cloud vision and judgment. 

Sri Nijalingappa, Like Sri Govinda Menon, has called upon the 
people of Kerala to organize themselves for self-defence ; it is not 
clear whether he is aware of the implication of what he is saying. 
The Congress President may imagine that all is well with Congress- 
run States, but the people of the States concerned who know the 
truth will rightly take his exhortation to the people of Kerala as 
equally applicable to themselves. 

What the Centre has to tackle honestly is the whole gamut of 
Centre-State relations; even a Congress Chief Minister, Sri 
Brahmananda Reddy, he said true federalism is absent now and has 
to be established. Another Rightist Chief Minister, Sri Singh Deo, has 
expressed dissatisfaction with the Centre’s attitude to States. If 
without solving the basic, question involved the Centre heeds Sri 
Nijalingappa’s hysterical demand, it may get rid of an inconvenient 
Leftist Government but will atthe same time sound the knell of 
democracy in this country. Such action will help neither the 
Congress nor the establishment of stability, whether in the States or 
even at the Centre. i 
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Towards A Stronger Left 


l; must be ovbious to everyone 
except the totally blind that splits 
in the ranks of the progressive 
forces in this country have helped 
no one except the entrenched capi- 
talist interests, the rural rich, the 
reactionaries and communal and 
other divisive elements whose 
common purpose is to retard the 
people’s progress towards the 
goal of socialism and ensure the 
continuance ofthe status quo in 
social and economic terms. 

Every time there wasa, split 
in the Leftist movement, there 
clearly was a major setback to the 
common `people’s struggle for 
radical social changes and for eco- 
nomic democracy. This was true 
of the split in the ranks ofthe 
Socialists in the early years of 
freedom ; it was true ofthe ad- 
venturist actions undertaken by 
the best organized section of the 
Left in the wake of independence ; 
and it is equally true of the split 
brought about in the Communist 
movement in the country follow- 
ing 1962, partly asa result of the 
schism in the international Com- 
munist movement and partly be- 
cause of distorted personal 
equations within the movement in 
India. 

Every division among the 
Leftists in the past inevitably led 
to a further strengthening of 
ractionary parties and groups, and 
adventurist action provided a con- 
venient handle to the agents of ves- 
ted interests in the seats of power 
to crush even legitimate popular 
movements. The best example is 
provided by the way those in 
authority talked deliberately about 
a “long-term plan” when Central 
Government employees despite 
ample provocation decided on no 
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more than ən. one-day token 
strike to voice their protest ; 
the methods adopted by the Union 
Government to, crush the em- 
ployees are only too familiar. 
Contrariwise, every time the pro- 
gressive forces have joined hands, 
even on limited issues and for 
limited periods, the result has 
been a strengthening of democra- 
tic forces, a step forward’ for the 
people as a whole, however halt- 
ing and inadequate the step. If 
now the Centre is talking of 
“leniency” towards the victimized 
Government employees, the unit- 
ed front put up on their behalf 
by all the Leftist parties and by 
the bulk of the trade union move- 
ment has been in no small 
measure responsible for it. 

It is in this background that 
the conclusions reached at the 
CPM Congress at Cochin at the 
end of December must be deemed 


most welcome, for these proved’ 
conclusively that the leadership 


of the Party has not failed to 
learn the lessons of the last five 
years during which it fruitlessly 
traversed a maze of its own crea- 
tion. What is important about 
the Party Congress is not the 
rather immature attempt to draw 
a distinction between ‘Left unity” 
and “unity of the democratic 
forces” by a section of the party’s 
leadership, but the fact that the 
resolutions adopted show clearly 
that the CPM recognizes the futi- 
lity of trying to bring about a 
revolution on its own. The talk 
about resistance to what is des- 
cribed as “revisionism” must be 
dismissed as part of the hangover 


` of five years of confusion. 


The essential point that emerg- 
ed from the CPM session was 


‘shape, 


the awareness in the party that 
revolution is not round the corner, 
that popular discontent is yet to 
take organized or recognizable 
that without consciously 
and patiently building up unity 
the common people 

basis of the 
unity of the progressive parties 
and groups, the cause of socialist 
advance cannot be furthered, that 
it is futile to to throw away the 
opportunities offered by the 
popular vote and engage in spora- 
dic acts based on misguided dedi- 
cation as in Naxalbari or at 
Pulpally. 

It would however be foolish 
to treat the extremists who have 
now split away from the CPM 
as “‘traitors’” despite the absur- 


~dity of their trying to sell Mao’s 


Thought and imagining that they 
are thereby furthering the cause 
of instant revolution. It may be 
that certain mischievous elements 
are taking advantage of the im- 
pressionableness of the -.militant 
and honest youth misguided into 
believing that ill-conceived and 
sporadic violence can indeed bring 
about revolution and a total 
change in people’s lives. It may 
be, too, that anti-Left organiza- 
tions like the CIA try to take ad- 
vantage of the situation to help 
create an atmosphere in which it 
will be easy for the law-and-order 
men to move into ruthless action ` 
to put down not only the extre- 
mist groups but even legitimate 
trade union and other struggles of 
the working people in the rural 
and urban areas. In Tanjore it 
was goondas engaged by landlords 
who burnt down the huts of agri- 
cultural workers seeking a fair 
wage and killed their women and 
children ; yet we found spokes- 
men and publicity organs of the 
vested interests talking of “‘Naxa- 
lites” and describing the goondas 
imported from outside as “loyal” 
workers. It is in this sense that 
the extremists are harming genuine 
popular interest and exposing the 
working people as a whole 
to organised attack with the 
help of the law-and-order 
machinery. f 

The point is that while the 
entrenched classes and interests 
find the so-called Naxalites and 
extremists a convenient. pretext 
for suppressing the industrial and 
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agricultural and even white-collar 
workers, the Leftist parties 
cannot afford to treat them as 
enemies and thus provide addi- 
tional arguments to the vested in- 
terests for suppressing them. 
What has to be recognized is 
the basic truth that the extremists, 
with stray exceptions, are honest 
and dedicated socialists who are 
impatient with the excruciatingly 
slow pace of change and cannot 
bear for a moment the conti- 
nuance of naked exploitation in 
the name of parliamentary de- 
mocracy. Impatience may lead 


to the loss of reason, but the ` 


sincerity of the young people 
NEA can hardly be question- 
ed. 


The Leftist leadership in the 
country, whether of the CPI or 
the CPM or the SSP, has to 
realize that these young men and 
women who have come to be 
known as extremists are really of 
the stuff of which genuine revolu- 
tionaries are made ; their task is 
not to condemn them and join 
the chorus of the vested interests, 
but to argue with them 
and bring them round to 
understand- the need for agreed 
and effective democractic action 
to enable the people to assert 
their rights. Sri Rajeswara Rao 
has rightly pointed out in a recent 
article that the attraction provided 
to serious-minded and militant 
youth by extremist slogans and 
methods can be effectively coun- 
tered only by purposeful mass 
movements with clear-cut aims. 
Mere condemnation will not wean 
away the angry youth from the 
futile path of extremism, if they 
continue to find that the alter- 
native to action of the kind that 
has appealed to them is only 
passivity and meek acceptance 
of the status quo. Only a dyna- 
mic alternative promising action 
and recognizable goals can bring 
about a change; the alternative 
is to allow more and more frust- 
rated and discontented young 
“men and women to get enamour- 
ed of a violent outburst’ here or 
there, with disastrous consequen- 
ces for the Leftiest movement as 
a whole. The choice before the 
Leftist leadership in the country 
is clear enough. 


It may seem pointless to say 
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at this stage’ that if the split 
following the Chinese invasion of 
India had somehow been averted, 
the Communist movement in 
India would have been infinitely 
stronger than it is today. Nor 
does it seem particularly useful 
to recall that but for the polemics 
engaged in by certain groups and 
the undermining of one section 
by the other that went on vigo- 
rously, the United Front in West 
Bengal would have been strong 
enough to resist and overcome 
the onslaught of Rightist elements 
backed by the Centre. It is how- 
ever clear that the lessons of the 
intervening years have not been 
lost altogether. The way the 
two Communist Parties have 
moved closer to each other in 
West Bengal, Bihar and UP for 
the mid-term elections underlines 
the new awareness based on bitter 
experience. The Cochin Congress 
of the CPM, with the welcome 
decision not to allow the AITUC 
to be split and the call for Left 
and democratic unity in the face 
of the mounting strength of Right 
reactionary forces, gives room for 
hope that united action on po- 
pular fronts by the two Commu- 
nist Parties is no longer as di- 
ficult as it once appeared to 
be. Ifthe CPM leadership takes 
one more step, namely, the 
eschewing of confusing polemics, 
there will be widespread confi- 
dence that united action and mass 
movements are no longer mere 
wishful thinking. 


What the two Communist 
Parties as well as the Socialists 
have to bear in mind is the fact 
that in our situation, bickerings 
in the ranks of the Left lead to 
two clearly discernible results, 
both undesirable: first, the fer- 
vour and militancy of impatient 
youth getting lost in the dry sands 
of extremism ; and secondly, 
Rightist and reactionary forces 
ranged against the masses and 
their legitimate aspirations getting 
the upper hand and utilizing 
their vast resouces and political 
power to keep the bulk of the 
common people in economic 
serfdom. 


So far as the two Communist 
Parties are concerned, if past 
memories are buried and personal 
equations are pushed to the back- 


ground, the forging of purpose- 
ful unity should not prove too 
difficult. The very first need, 
it must be reiterated, is to give 
up polemics ; there is little more 
than childish satisfaction in throw- 
ing about terms like “revisionists”, 
“dogmatists’’ and ‘“neo-revisionis- 
ts”. Whatever differences there may 
be in the international Communist 
movement can surely not be re- 
solved by the two Communist 
Parties in India carrying on cam- 
paigns of mutual vilification and 
weakening each other in the 
process. Polemics may have a 
place when it can help to move 
the masses and thereby strengthen 
the movement itself, not 
if its only result is the further 
splitting of the Left in this coun- 
try. The Left movement can be 
strong only if by united and 
purposeful action it enthuses the 
masses and enables them to 
organize themselves effectively 
from one end of the country to 
the other in order to break the 
shackles of economic oppression 
that keep them in increasing 
misery. 


Unity of the two Communist 
Parties is of great importance, but 
their close alliance with the 
socialist forces is no less impor- 
tant. 


IN this context the attitude of 
the SSP also demands attention. 
So far the SSP has blown hot and 
cold, jumping in to vital struggles 
at one moment and getting lost in 
the Rann of Kutch or Kachcha- 
thivu the next. It has allowed 
the promising rural movement 
started chiefly in UP to wither 
away, clearly because of the 
preoccupation of some of its 
important leaders with issues that 
do not call for their undivided 
attention. One bright feature, 
however, is the enthusiasm with 
which the leaders of the SSP 
have joined hands with trade 
unionists of other persuasions in 
forming the national coordination 
committee in defence of the 
basic rights of the working class, 
in the wake of the joint offensive 
launched by the Government 
and the employers against the 
workers. In respect of the mid- 
term elections, SSP’s attitude 
to the other Leftist parties has 
not been uniformly encouraging. 
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It seems-clear that the traditional 
anti-Communist ‘group in the 
party continues to wield much 
influence, to the detriment of 
the cause of effective Left unity. 
That the SSP is as militant an 
organisation as ‘the other Leftist 
parties is obvious enough ; 
unfortunately the party’s -leaders 
continue largely to cling to the 
Lohia thesis which has become 
outdated. Even Dr Lohia was 
“reconsidering his position when 
death snatched him away from 
us. Those who were close to him 
no doubt have an idea of the 
lines on which he was thinking 
towards the end. The SSP is 
now at the cross-roads, and the 
decisions it takes will be vital for. 
the future of the Left in India. 
The time has come for the SSP— 
and for sections of the PSP who 
think in terms of radical socio- 
economic changes in the country — 
to demarcate themselves clearly 
from reactionary and Right-wing 
forces and ally themselves 
firmly with the parties of the 
Left. 

It is to be hoped that the 
Socialist leaders will enter into 
dialogue ~with the Communist 
leaders and enlarge the area of 
agreement on aims and methods. 


Bhufesh Gupta 
iS Tight. a 
we ought 
to teach 
the Brxtish 
3 Lesson 


For this to be achieved, much 
has to be forgotten, many deep- 
seated prejudices overcome. But 
unless this is done, Left unity 
will only be a surface affair 
visible during elections or during 
particluar working class struggles ; 
such occasional unity interspersed 
with longer spells of animosity 
and mutual mudslinging does not 
serve any long-term purpose. 
The Left as a whole has a great 
opportunity yet to organise the 
masses and change the whole 
socio-economic structure of the 
country. Everything depends on 
the ability of the parties concerned 
to overcome pettiness and 
collectively’ work out a pro- 
gramme on the basis of which 
they can act in unison over the 
coming years. 

It is vital to bear in mind that 
elections and functioning in Parlia- 
ment and the State legislatures 
form only part of the task of the 
Left: the main job lies not in 
New Delhi or the State Capitals, 
but among the masses made up of 
the oppressed peasantry and 
exploited agricultural labour in the 
rural areas, the vast and growing 
army of unemployed people, 
industrial workers struggling for 
a fair share of profits and for a 


wage commensurate with their 
minimum needs, students and 
youth who see little prospect of a 
decent life and are led by frustra- 
tion and resentment into violent 
and directionless activity, intel- 
lectuals who are angry but find 
no ‘vehicle which can translate 
their radical ideas into reality. 


The Leftist parties have to` 


work out their equations with 
these decisive segments of the 
country’s population who should 
in fact be the rulers instead of be- 
ing the alienated ones, and not 
with reactionary parties and 
groups for the sake of the acquisi- 
tion of a few ‘seats here and there. 
Acquisition of seats in legislature 


-is utterly meaningless without the 


preparation of the massess for a 
peaceful but unremitting struggle 
that can usher in genuine demo- 
cracy. At least the Leftists should 
not cling to the forms of demo- 
cracy without making sure that 
step by step the substance of the 
concept will be within the reach 
of the millions. 

The common people’s interest 


now,and the future of India, re- ` 


quire.no less of the progressive 
parties. 


—C.N.C. 
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EARS TO HEAR 


Warning 
Signal 
From 


Countryside 


MAJ GEN E. HABIBULLAH 


Win the departure of Sri N.P. 
Sen following Sri K:T. Chandy 
from the helm of the Food Cor- 
poration of India, the outlook 
for the agriculturist is grim in- 
deed. Having introduced the 
high-yielding Sonara 64, the 
Government was only prepared 
to support its price while it was 
scarce. Last year (1967-68) they 
left the growers of this wheat and 
‘Lormo Rojo as well as high-yield 
paddy . varieties, horribly in the 
lurch, to find their own “levels”. 
But these wheats are mill varieties 
and not much in demand for the 
Indian type of breads ; so, the 
millers were able to squeeze as 
they liked, had the Food Cor- 
poration of India not stepped in. 
The result was two-fold. 
Firstly, the peasant saw active 
demonstration of what the 
Government could effectively do 
if it chose to; and secondly, 
he came face to face with what 
the grain dealer was prepared to 
do if permitted to. 

Many industrialists, of con- 
sumer-goods production, in parti- 
cular, had begun to bank ona 
rising standard of life in the rural 
areas and had even begun to plan 
for it. Better standards were 
visible through active 
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consumer demand until the 
1967-68 winter ; for, though the 
timely intervention of the FCI 
saved the Punjab farmer, the 
symptoms of last season threatens 
to be the epidemic of this. If 
Government, therefore, does not 
take an usually bold stand, the 
crash may end with an explosion. 

The first signs of it are cer- 
tainly visible in UP, where the 
middle man is now offering 
around Rs. 15 a maund to the 
peasant for his paddy. Com- 
placent officialdom says that with 
greater production per acre this 
will still be paying. The official 
hurries to quote statistics. He, 
however, misses the fact that 
only after’ four years of hard 
leadership’ has the forward- 
looking farmer just managed to 
show to his more conservative 
brother that high-yielding crops 
may need more work and far 
more expense, but that work and 
expense are both more than com- 
pensated by better yields and a 
marked higher gross profit per 
acre. 

What the small farmer today 
faces is disaster. He has to in- 
vest in irrigation, fertilizers and 
higher labour costs. Though the 
small farmer contributes only his 
own and his family’s labour, yet 
he is still faced with the general 
cost of his and their mainten- 
ance. Moreover, things like 
clothing, education and a square 
meal are no longer unknown 
things to him. So we may say 
his own contribution is also more 
costly. 

It is all very well to introduce 
newer and better varieties of 
grain every year. These are 
merely gimmicks which fetch 
fantastic prices while they last. 
A crop of a new variety this 
year may fetch not less than Rs. 4 
per kilo at the end of this year ; 
but next year it willbe out of 
record low. 
Because it helps to fill the na- 
tional bin by its ultimate massive 
quantity it even becomes a price 
depressant. This has happened 
with wheat and rice and will 
happen to all other grains in 
time. Our officials-and economists 
will then say with satisfaction 
“Supply and demand of course.” 

But what will be the result ? 
It will be that those who can 


find and reproduce new varic- 
ties, year after year, will prosper 
into fatness, and even keep alive 
a disproportionate black market. 
Those, however, who form the 
rank and file will neither be able 
to feed themselves nor the nation. 

One hopes no one is so naive 
or so unintelligent as to think that 
the mass of India’s population 
will be ready to acquiesce, in such 
a situation for long. Itis easy 
to talk of ‘law and order’, and 
‘Naxalites’, and things like that ; 
but such expressions have roots 
in the growing rural mess, leading 
to mass disenchantment. Basic- 
ally, the masses are only going to 
accept laws that are for their 


betterment and an order de- 
signed for their increasing 
welfare. 


If this fact makes any leaders 
hesitate to think or to doubt the 
right-mindedness of the people, 
it would be better for them to 
quiver and tremble now than to 
take theoretical chances with the 
future. The sword of Damocles 
is perilously suspended. The 
choice has to be right choice. 
There is neither room for com- 
placence nor for mistakes at this 
stage. Granted, there is still 
time. The sands of time have 
not yet run out; but if anyone 
wishes to take the risk that they 
may last out till the next General 
Election year, it may possibly be 
too late by then. Certainly, it 
must be realized that, once the 
mass machinery runs on beyond 
a point, the one-way movement 
will not be stemmed, short of 
utter charge and unbelievable 
destruction. 

We go on talking of resources ; 
but what are resources if they do 
not stem from gainful pro- 
duction ? Even natural resources 
have to be produced to be an 
economic entity. Itis true that 
the prices of foodgrains rose to 
heights of a disproportionate 
nature from 1962 onwards, but 
these high values were scarcity- 
oriented, while the first heavy 
yields too cashed in on this 
condition. Thus for the first 
time the cost of living was 
severed from the control of the 
cost of grain. With the 
continued increase of production 
in the country, the prices show 
signs of heavy seasonal fall. The 
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Seasonal fall is now invariably 
followéd by steady rise until the 
„sowing season, when optimum 
prices again prevail. This is the 
cléarest indication of profiteering 
by the middle man and it is not 
the rich and so-called progressive 
farmer (who sows his annual 
new variety) but the poor and 
ordinary farmer that provides this 
cushion. 
How is distribution picture as 
a consequence of this? The 
fnahajan buys rice cheaply in 
. December, January and February, 
either asking the kisan to hold it 
for him or putting it in his “bara” 
for the nonce. He forthwith 
disposes of what he can sell in 
scarcity areas, and then keeps 
enough to be able to get the 
optimum at sowing time. It may 
be said that zoning effectively 
holds this process in check. It 
certainly does not. It merely 
increases the frequency of handing 
out Rs. 5 at various checkposts 
en route. There is in fact a roar- 
ing trade with scatcity areas while 
\ the official embargo of zoning 
only helps to add premium to the 
prices that may be demanded. With 
our present telephone, road and 
tail communication systems, any 
attempt to control anything on a 
large scale is in any case doomed 
to failure. Thus, the picture is 
one of zooming prices in scarcity 
areas and depression in areas of 


plenty. 
The peasant has only two 
alternatives. One is to stop using 


for legitimate ends “‘taccavi” and 


. agricultural loans which are being 


so frequently doled out, and the 
other is to go in for cash crops 
and drop foodgrains ; growing 
only that which is necessary to 
keep ones own body and soul 
together. This latter is the 
aspect towards which many kisans 
are now turning. The principal 
cash crops are, of course, potatoes 
and sugarcane. The cold storage 
and sugar mill owners will with- 
out delay foresee this and take ad- 
vantage of it, creating a glut in the 
locality and storing or crushing 
limited amounts and transporting 
them to scarcity areas. But again 
the benefits will not reach the 
consumer ; for the maximum pro- 
fits will be sought, not the reple- 
tion of the consumer matket. ~ 
We therefore enter 1969 with 


dark brooding clouds of doubt 
which may well burst before our 
Republic is of agé.. The duty of 
the writer who is also an agricul- 
turist, is .therefore to place the 
facts frankly and; while doing. so, 
to-point to the realistic and objec- 
tive solution. 


We are all aware that the 
political parties are all, to some 
lesser or greater degree beholden 
to the middle man for providing 
the wherewithall which the aver- 
age candidate has to have to face 
an election. Therefore, the first 
thirig to overcome is the natural 
hesitation of representatives of the 
“people” to support a purely 
peasant-oriented and absolutely 
rational proposal. Such a pro- 
posal would be to take over all 
stocks and distribution systems 
and to run them on a military 
storage supply and movement 
pattern. Such a pattern would 
of course also lead to a very quick 
switch and flexibility during times 
of war. It would ensure a uniform 
issue price to the consumer, from 
Cape Comerin to Leh. 


Under the present circums- 
tances, however, a fairly effective 
and yet a compromise scheme will 
be to fix prices of all commodities 
according to the foreseen necessary 
requirements. The interest of the 
farmer from the point of view of 
his growing desire to improve his 
lot and also from the fact that he 
needs a substantial incentive on 
his input-output ratio must be 
considered. In order to ensure 
this the only collecting agency 
must be. Government. For this 
Government has to provide roads 
and storage in each tehsil to 
facilitate quick delivery after 
harvesting. Here the entrepreneur 
may be brought in to lift the 
goods and distribute them ata 
fixed sale price. Though such 
price may vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the distances involved the 
present system of wrangling add 
horse trading between states 
should not be permitted. For the 
object is that the Indian people 
have to be fed and satisfied. The 


Government will then be in con-- 


trol of how much grain is on the 
market and will better be able to 
regulate it, making sure that prices 
in areas and in areas of produc- 
tion are not depressed, and in 
























areas of non-prdduction not ek- 
ploitive. s 

_ The present Food Corporation 
is the Obvious nucleus round which 
such an organisation may be set up 
but it will have to be replaced by 
a national food board headed by 
the Minister with movement, 
production, purchase and storage 
sections represented through 
states, down to tehsil level, with 
direction and control largely 
drawn from non-official sources. 

_ Already the demand for ferti- 
Jizers, tube-wells and high yield- 
ing grains of the old types are 
slackining. Besides finding cash, 
it needs a great deal of effort to 
get loans and to fix pumps and 
specially to prepare and fertilize 
the soil. The small peasant in 
particular finds it difficult enough 
to face up to weary waits at 
block offices, passing money under 
the counter at so-called coopera- 
tivés and grain stores and the 
mass of other paraphernalia. He 
will merely content himself with 
the easiest worthwhile way, which 
is to produce less or get higher 
prices. 

“Hearten and behold; there 


‘went out a sower to sow and it 


comes to pass that some fell by 
the wayside...... and He said unto 


them he that hath ears to hear, | 


let him hear”. 


CORRECTION 


In Mainstream last week 
(January 4), in New Delhi 
Skyline, page 7, first column, 
the last para should read as 
follows : 

“In Punjab, the factional 
squabbles might have been on 
a lower key but the gravita- 
tional pull of the united Akali 
front has totally blasted all 
chances of the Congress putting 
up even a respectable show at 
the mid-term poll—the latest 
being the switch-over of the 
Rarewala group, leaving men 
like Sri Lachman Singh Gill 
and Maharaja of Patiala with a 
free field, while only a rump 
acting as practically the sole 
custodian of the Congress 
prestige in Punjab.” 

The passage as printed last 
week had left out some words 
and so made the sentence con- 
fusing. — Editor 
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World Monetary 


Crisis—I 
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Boon and slump” in produc- 
tion was the characteristic feature 
of Western economic development 
in the pre-war years. It was said 
that the supply of money did not 
-keep pace with the growth in pro- 
duction. Keynes suggested that 
the remedy lay in creating ade- 
quate purchasing power, that is by 
public spending and deficit finan- 
cing. The West followed Keynes 
in letter and spirit. Asa result, 
the post-war years saw currency 
inflation in almost all countries of 
the capitalist world. 

Today the main problem con- 
fronting the Western world is the 
monetary crisis. There is a sur- 
plus of currencies which people 
want to convert into gold for fear 
of their devaluation. No Western 
economist has yet found a remedy 
to this new disease of capitalism, 
though tentative suggestions are 
being made for a single world 
currency system. This, of course, 
is like the “one world’ idea 
to solve the world’s political 

- problems. 

Money was introduced in the 
exchange of commodities as a 
measure of value. “But money 
itself has become a commodity 
which is bought and sold. This 
has created problems of a new 
type. . 

The present monetary crisis is 
a reflection of the general crisis of 
capitalism. It has grown out of 
the inherent weaknesses of the 
previous monetary systems. Three 
types of monetary systems were 
developed based on the gold 
standard. The gold coin standard, 
the stablest, was based on the cir- 
culation of gold coins. Bank 
notes and other currencies were 
freely exchanged for gold. This 
system broke down because there 
‘was not enough gold available for 
all the countries. After the First 
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World War a new system was 
introduced which came to be 
called the gold bullion standard. 
Gold coins were withdrawn and 
paper money was put into circu- 
lation. Gold bullion of consi- 
derable weight was used for inter- 
national payment settlements. 
Currency was exchanged for gold 
bullion only under special circu- 
cumstances. 

After the 1929-33 world eco- 
nomic crisis, which brought about 
a near collapse of capitalism, a 
gold-par standard was introduced 
by which gold was used only for 
international settlements. 

This system however did not 
solve the problems of international 
trade and the Western nations 
were all going through a deep 
recession before the rearmament 
programme got going from 1936 
onwards, which created boom 
conditions again. 

The economic malaise of the 
pre-war years led 44 members of 
the UN to calla special confer- 
ence, on monetary and financial 
questions. . The conference was 
held at Bretton Woods (US) to 
set up a mechanism to maintain 
the stability of exchange rates, 
without which it was impossible 
to expand international trade. 
The conference, therefore, decided 
to set up the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD). 

The US held a virtual veto on 
their decisions on the strength of 
its contribution to their funds. 
The US received 28 and 34 per 
cent of the votes respectively in 
the IMF and IBRD. The per- 
centage was slightly reduced later. 

The Fund was made up of 
contributions by member countries 
in gold and their national curren- 
cies. Short-term loans were to be 
provided by the IMF to help. 


those who were unable to ensure 
the stability of their exchange 
rates because of balance of pay- 
ment problems. The IBRD pro- 
vided development loans, parti- 
cularly to the developing coun- 
tries. 

Loans were not given auto- 
matically by the IMF. An 
article of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement prohibited granting 
of loans to countries whose deficits 
were caused by a “Large and 
sustained” outflow of capital. 
This prohibition was insisted 
upon by the US delegate. The 
Americans had two objectives 
here : one, to prevent outflow 
of capital from the European 
colonial countries to their 
colonies ; and secondly to ensure 
for the dollar a wider field of 
unhindered investments. The US 
also had hoped that it would 
always have a favourable balance 
of payment. 

The Agreement bound the 
members to avoid devaluation 
of currencies for the purpose of 
economic competition It also 
suggested the lifting of all foreign 
exchange restrictions by members. 

The conference also estab- 
lished gold and dollar as standards 
for the expression of par values 
in determining exchange rates of 
other currencies. 

But the par values in terms of 
gold was fictitious because 
European countries, including the 
the UK, had little gold reserves 
left after the war to back their 
currencies. This led the pre- 
eminencé of the dollar as an 
international currency which 
alone could ensure free converti- 
bility into gold. 

Thus the Bretton Woods 
Agreement was no real solution 
to the exchange problems. The 
members, except the US, lacked 
the resources to maintain the par 
values of their currencies as 
established at the conference. 

The Agreement gave the 
dollar and pound considerable 
advantages as international 
currencies. The US and Britain 
were able to buy goods and 
services from other nations by 
giving their own currencies which 
privilege no other currencies 
enjoyed. This is strictly a long- 
term trade credit without any 
obligation to pay interest. The 


H 
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dollar and pound so given in ` 


payment remained in inter- 
national circulation and hardly 
returned to their native countries 
to be converted for. gold. 

Further, the dollar and pound, 
because of their position as 
international currencies, enhanced 
the role of London and New 
York as the main centres of inter- 
national trade, banking and insu- 
rance operations which yielded im- 
mense profits in foreign exchange 
and gold to these countries. The 
political advantages, too, were 
no less significant. 

The American foreign econo- 
mic policies soon showed that the 
US was not so much interested 
in creating viable and stable 
economies in the West .as in 
raising the position of the dollar 
in the world. The 1945 US loan 
to Britain provided a classic 
example of what was to follow. 
The loan agreement was so 
hedged that Britain was forced 
to buy the goods from the US. 
This introduced anew form of 
international trade restriction. 
Asa result, the British Imperial 
Preference system of trade 
suffered a serious blow. 

American goods were every- 
where in demand for post-war 
reconstruction, and payments 
were mostly made in gold till the 
Marshall Plan aid began. The 
Americans continued to enjoy a 
large trade surplus which soon 
led to the’ enormous growth of 
the US gold stock. The drain of 
gold from European and other 
countries to the US not only 
removed whatever gold backing 
was available to their currencies 
but also aggravated their inter- 
national settlement problems. 
The hope of stabilising currencies 
turned illusory. 

Then came the Marshall 
Plan. The Plan did help the 
post-war recovery of Europe, but 
it helped more the US to find 
an outlet for its surplus products. 
And this had serious conse- 
quences, not only political. The 
main one was the onset of infla- 
tion in all countries. With US 
commodities now available 
through Marshall Plan aid, the 
European countries began to 
unfreeze the large personal savings 
of people accumulated during the 
war. This set in motion the price 
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spiral which has continued ever 
since. Thus the Marshall Plan 
did not help to stabilise European 
currencies. In fact, the balance 
of payments problem remained. 
In order to stabilise their 
currencies, the West European 
countries resorted to devaluation 
which was not favoured as a 
remedy by the Bretton Woods 
conference. Thus, between 1945 
and 1958 the French franc was 
devalued five times. In September 
1949 the pound sterling was 
devalued by 30.5 per cent. This 


‘was followed bya spate of de- 


valuations by 35 other countries. 

While it is true that devalua~ 
tion was forced on these countries 
by their continuing balance of 
payment problems, it helped 
greatly their debt repayment. 
For example, devaluation saved 
Britain over 1,000 million pounds 
by way of debt depreciation on 
its debt to the sterling area which 
stood at about 3,500 million 
pounds then. 

In contrast, the dollar 
appeared to be solid like rock. 
Those who held dollars had little 
incentive to convert them into 
gold. But by 1958 the European 
countries had completed the main 
phase of their post-war recon- 
struction and began to accumu- 
late currency reserves, mostly in 
dollars. By the end of 1957, 
dollar reserves outside the US 
were running at 3,500 million 
dollars. The dollar thus became 
a reserve currency. 

The devaluation of Western 
currencies made dollar goods 
less competitive in world markets. 
This was the beginning of US 
difficulties. Soon there appeared 
a balance of payment problem 
for the US, too. In 1958 the 
European countries “introduced 
free convertibility of their curren- 
cies into gold, which made in- 
vestments in West Europe more 
attractive for US capital. The 
flow of US capital which soon 
accelerated swelled the dollar 
reserves of these countries. 

As the “dollar hunger” abated, 
the European nations presented 
their dollar stocks to the US for 
gold, which started the gold drain 
from the US. The gold security 
of the dollar began to dwindle. 
The US had held half the world 
gold stock before the war. It 


rose to three-quarters by 1949, 
when it stood at more than 
24,000 million dollars. 

The first signal of trouble for 
the US began in 1960 when .the 
price of gold in the London gold 
market soard to 41 dollars while 
the official rate was only 35 dollars 
per Troy ounce. (This rate was 
fixed by the US in 1934 following 
theworld economic crisis and con- 
sequent devaluation of the dollar 
by 41 per cent). There were 
rumours of a possible devalua- 
tion of the dollar. 

Under US pressure, the central 
banks of the “Basle group” 
(West Germany, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland) agreed to form a 
“gold pool” to maintain the . 
price of gold at the official rate. 
This was an indirect support to 
the dollar. The “pool” included 
US, Britain, West Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland. As 
London is the biggest world gold 
market (80 per cent of gold trans- 
actions take place here) the “gold 
pool” operated through the 
London market. The “‘pool’s” 
operation was rather interesting. 
It agreed to supply gold to the 
London market when there was 
excess demand and not to ask 
for gold in turn from the US for 
the dollar it received. It also 
turned this into a profitable busi- 
ness. It sold gold at a higher 
price when the price rose and 
purchased gold out of the pro- 
fits when demand was slack. 
Thus it helped to raise price as 
also to damp it down. Its 
operation was therefore ineffective 
and helped only to provide a 
a breathing time for the US to 
set right its balance of payment 
problem. Butthe US failed to 
take advantage of this and its 
problems continued. 

The gold crisis was soon fol- 
lowed by an acute balance of 
payment deficit of Britain. The 
US was unwilling to give a dol- 


lar loan to Britain this time 
as this would have fur- 
ther aggravated the gold 


position in the US if these dol- 
lars were presented for gold. 
Hence the US decided to raise 
the contributions to the IMF by 
all members so that Britain would 

(Continued on page 32) 
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T ‘existence of `a condition of 
joblessness at the current wage 
rate is the major cause of the 
present-day chaotic social condi- 
tion in India. It is sad, nay 
tragic, that the problem of un- 
employment in India has suffered 
_ the greatest neglect at the hands 
of the custodians of our national 
_ management since independence. 
‘The scanty and ad hoc, treatment 
which it received during the past 
years of our so-called planning, 
has resulted in an increase inthe 
backlog of unemployment from 
5 millions in 1955-56 to a stagger- 
ing figure of 10 millions in 
1965-66. This is.over and above 
the substantial increase in dis- 
guised unemployment during all 
these years. This increasing un- 
employment (where planning has 
been practised for’ more than 
fifteen years) is a phenomenon 
which. eludes explanation. Such 
has been the mess in our aproach 
to man-power planning that even 
technicians and scientists are, of 
late, idling for want of jobs. 
Unemployment has often been 
classified on the basis of reasons 
for its existence. 
of the causes is a person’s un- 
willingness to supply labour at 
the existing wage rate and the 
unemployment so caused is term- 
ed as ‘voluntary’ unemployment. 
Unemployment is also caused on 
incapacity on the 
part of unemployed person. Such 
incapacity may be due to some 
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ascdents (resulting, say, ‘in loss 
of limbs etc.) or due ‘to economic 
changes such as change in de- 
mand and technology etc.) lead- 
ing to persons having wrong 
skill. The later as well as those 
that are caused due to time lags 
of. various Kinds of adjustments 
are termed as ‘frictional’. Jobless- 
ness (at the current wage rate) 
that is caused due to incapacity 
on the part of economic system 
as such is referred to as ‘involunt- 
ary’ unemployment which in 
general usage is termed as ‘un- 
employment’. 

Ificrease in population relative 
to resources (mainly land in pre- 
industrial society) as a cause of 
unemployment has been empha- 
sied in early economic writings. 
Unemployment has also. been 
traced to enclosures in the six- 
teenth century. However, “‘let 
us remember in particular that 
mass unemployment, definitely 
unconnected with any personal 
shortcoming of the unemployed, 
was unknown to middle ages 
except as consequence of social 
catastrophes such as devastations 
by wars, feuds and plagues” 
(Schumpter J.A., History of 
Economic Analysis). 

In the. theoretical models of 
classicals, typified by David 
Ricardo, the balance between 
demand and supply of labour (but 
for a period in the initial stages 
of development) is maintained by 
ever increasing death rate. This, 
reinforced by their acceptance of 
Say’s Law of Markets (that is, 
supply creates its own demand), 
ruled out any possibility of un- 
employment. Surplus population, 
in- their mode], has no chance 
of threatening the tranquility of 
the stationary state as nature 
(that is, Malthusian positive 


checks) is supposed to take care 
of any such tendency. 

Marx not only ridiculed Say’s 
Law of Market, but developed 
the thesis that unemployment is an 
inevitable concomitant of the capi- 
talist mode of production. “The 
labouring population therefore 


„produces, along with the accumu- 


lation of capital produced by it, 
the means by which itself is made 
relatively superfluous, is turned 
into a relative surplus population ; 
and it does this to an always 
increasing extent. This is law 
of population peculiar to the capi- 
talist mode of production.” 
(Karl Marx : Capital Vol. 1.). 
The advent of marginalism 
thereafter ‘and its being readily 
absorbed in the corpus of econo- 
mic theory was prompted pro- 
bably, to escape the conclusions 
arising out of Marxian analysis. 
The marginal technique (worked 
out within the frame-work ofa 
static economy), dominated by 
the towering figure of Marshall, 
left no room for the emergence 
of unemployment in theoretical 
models of the Neo-classical 
school. ‘“‘With perfect free com- 
petition among work people and 
labour perfectly mobile,” says 
Pigou, “there will always be at 


, work a strong tendency for wage- 


rates to be so related to demand 
that everybody is employed. 
Hence, in stable conditions every 
one will actually be employed.” 
(A C. Pigou, Theory of Unemploy- 
ment). Marshall, however, was 
aware of the limitation of his 
model and anticipated Keynesian 
argument against Say’s Law of 
Markets and full employment 
equilibrium. He did not elabo- 
rate it as he, probably, intended 
to present capitalism in an agree- 
able light. 

Keynes, on the other hand, 
elaborated it, as he sought to 
find out the weaknesses of capi- 
talism in ordér to devise means 
to save it. Moreover, Keynes 
occupied himself only with a 
particular type of unemployment 
situation where it coexists with 
the idle capacity of the material 
means of production. He relies 
heavily on-‘non-operation of Say’s 
Law as an explanation for its 


existence. Try as hard as he 
could, he did not succeed in 
‘breaking away with the mar- 
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ginal tenchnique and static 
analysis. 

In the context of developing 
economies, as a first approxi- 
tiation to reality, it was realised 
that the phenomenon of un- 
employment or surplus ‘labour’ 
is caused because of low per 
capita means of production ; and 
the adoption of inferior occupa- 
tions by those who are not able 
to get employment (at the current 
wage rate) characterises the 
phenomenon of disguised-un-em- 
ployment. In such a situation, it 
is not strange that the objective of 
reducing unemployment has been 
emphasised and hence, the stress 
has been on maximising the rate 
of the growth of capital (that is, 
produced means of production). 
Because of the assumption that 
all wages are consumed (specially 
where wages are low) and saving 
is done only by non-wage earners, 
the rate of growth of capital 
was found to be increasing func- 
tion of rate of profit. 

In such a situation the adop- 
tion of a more labour intensive 
technique of production (that is, 
higher labour capital, ratio) than 
that which maxismises the rate 
of profit (or minimises cost per 
unit of commodity) will imply a 
lower rate of growth of capital 
(and hence, a lower rate of growth 
of unemployment). 

Thus, the short run employ- 
ment objective came in sharp 
conflict with long-turm employ- 
ment objective. This had such 
an impact that the objectives of 
growth of capital and income 
figured much more prominently 
in almost all the plans and pro- 
grammes of the underdeveloped 
economics than employment crea- 
tion which has come to be looked 
upon as a by-product of growth of 
capital (whereby unemployment 
problem eluded. solution in the 
short run). However, a closer ana- 
lysis will reveal that the aforesaid 
analysis (wherein unemployment 
problem eludes solution in the 
short period) has been based on 
rather very restricted assump- 
tions. That this should have been 
the basis of growth and employ- 
ment policy in a developing eco- 
nomy. (such as ours) smacks of 
‘utter incompetence on the past 
custodians of our national manage- 
ment. 
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The rate of growth of capital 
(g) in a mixed economy, such as 
ours. is given by 7 

g=(1—k) sr plus kr 
where r is the rate of profit s is 
the average rate of saving with 
respect to non-wage income and 
k is the fraction of capital which 
is owned and operated by the 
Government. . 

It is evident from equation / 
that gis an increasing function 
of k (as s happens to be a positive 
fraction). This implies that in- 
creasing nationalisation of means 
of production, ceteris paribus, 
will mean higher rate of growth 
of capital and hence higher rate 
of growth of employment. 

Moreover it is also evident 
that a given rate of growth of 
capital that is being obtained in a 
situation of maximum value of 
randa low value of k, can be 
maintained at a higher level of 
employment than otherwise 
wherein nationalisation that is, 
increase in value of k) compensates 
for the fall in the value ofr (con- 
sequent upon increase in labour 
capital ratio). So the private 
ownership of means of produc- 
tion is the first casualty in a plan- 
frame for development at a high 
level of employment. 

The distinctive feature of an 
under-developed economy is the 
existence of the phenomenon of dis- 
guised unemployment in the sense 
that if the disguisedly unemployed 
labourers (who are almost always 
self-employed) are given an ‘‘im- 
puted value’ in terms of the 


existing wage-rate in the non- ` 


disguised-unemployment sector, 
the disguised-unemployment sector 
seems to give a lower (even nega- 
tive) rate of profit compared to 
the non-disguised-unemployment 
sector. The essential condition 
for the emergence of disguised un- 
employment is the non-availabi- 
lity of employment at the current 
wage rate outside one’s own occu- 
pation. The Marxian assumption 
of nil ‘variability of capital inten- 
sity’ in a given technological set 
up or the limited technical substi- 
tutibility assumption associated 
with low per capita capital may 
cause such a condition. 

An alternative explanation 
follows a wage-productivity analy- 
sis efficiency of labour is a func- 
tion of wage per labourer such that 


there is a certain wage (per labou- 
rer) which gives minimum cost 
per ‘work unit. A lower wage 
per labourer than this will result 
in an increase in the cost of ‘work 
unit’. In ‘a competitive system, 
the reduction of the existing 
market wage is beyond the control 
of a business unit. However, it 
is always open to it to increase the 
wage, which it does if that 
reduces cost per work unit. 

This gives the minimum wage. 
per labourer in the non-disguised- 
unemployment sector of the eco- 
nomy and causes a situation of 
surplus labour following low per 
capita capital whereas wage per 
. labourer in the disguised un- 
employed sector is below this 
level. 

The level of wages in this vast 

~sector of our economy is so low 
that writing in 1958, Mahalanobis 
observes that “only about 10 or 
11 per cent of the population of 
India can spend more than one 
rupee a day”. (P. C. Mahalanobis 
Science and National Planning, 
Sankhya, September, 1958). But 
there are certain other sectors in 
India where wage is- much above 
the level which gives minimum 
cost per ‘work unit’. This is 
mostly to be found in a govern- 
ment sector and is the direct 
result of the colonial rule wherein 
exorbitant salaries were paid to 
Indian officers for their extra- 
loyalty towards the British 
rulers. 

This irrational wage differen- 
tial continues even in the post- ` 
independence era. “Many an 
overpopulated country deserves to 
be censured not because it has a 
large bureaucracy but because its 
entire government class has a high 
standard of living amidst pove- 
rty”. (N. Georgescu-Roegen, 
Analytical Economics. 

Referring to occupational wage 
differential in India Professor 
Colin Clark observes, “The range 
of salaries offered is in the ratio 
of 50:1, whereas in many count- 
ries the ratio for the highest to the 
lowest income for this range of _ 
occupations would be 5:1 even 
less”. (Colin Clark, The Condition 
of Economic Progress). 

It is easy to see that in such 
a situation an increase in employ- 
ment at the cost of those whose 
wage is above the level that give 
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minimum cost per ‘work unit’ will 
have a multiplier effect on imme- 
diate increase in employment via 
increased productivity of labour 
without adversely affecting either 
capital formation or long run 
growth of employment. Since 
proportionate fall in efficiency 
will be less than that of fall in 
wages, the loss of efficiency (if 
any) of those whose wages are 
reduced will be` more than com- 
pensated for by additional em- 
ployment. Though following a 
different route, Georgescu-Rosen 
also comes to a somewbat identi- 
cal conclusion, “undoubtedly, too 
high a standard of living for the 
government class is a deterrent to 
economic development for it 
greatly reduces the already meager 
power of capital accumulation of 
the economy. Ifin an advanced 
economy equality of standard of 
living answers to an ethical prin- 
ciple, in an over-populated 
country it represents an economic 
imperative” (N. Georgescu- 
Roegen, op cit) So a policy 
whereby employment in govern- 
ment sector is raised by “bringing 
about a reduction in occupational 
wage differential will be another 
step towards speedy eradication 
of unemployment and disguised 
unemployment. 


' Immediate increase in employ- 
ment can be achieved by a switch 
over to labour intensive technique 
in luxury-goods production. The 
adoption of labour intensive tech- 
nique in the production of luxury- 
goods (even though it leads to in- 
creased cost of production of 
luxury goods) will increase em- 
ployment without adversely affect- 
ing the rate of profit, the rate of 
growth of employment. 


It can be also shown that the 
strategic requirement for develop- 
ment and higher rate of growth of 
employment is a reduction in the 
use of luxury-goods as well as in 
non-basic use of commodities. A 
little reflection of the happenings 

* since the post-independence days 
will reveal this increasing automa- 
tion and retrenchment. Automation, 
in so far as it is introduced in non- 
basic goods and service sectors 
(such as in Insurance business 
etc.), not only results in increas- 
ing volume of technological un- 
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employment but is a drag on 
development. 


Mechanisation and automa- 
tion in a basic-goods sector also 
may not always result in maxi- 
misation of rate of growth of capi- 
tal even if it results tin maximisa- 
tion of rate of profit. Burkse 
visualises institutional and organi- 
sational changes whereby addi- 
tional wage consequent upon 
additional employment is met out 
of additional savings generated 
due to withdrawal of labour from 
disguised unemployment. sector. 
In such situations the rate of 
growth of capital is maximum 
following maximisation of output 
capital ratio that is, by implica- 
tion less of mechanisation) rather 
than maximisation of rate of 
profit. “The simple, but vastly 
important, point to recognise is 
that stepping up the rate of capi- 
tal formation in this way does not, 
in such an economy, involve a 
reduction ia immediate total con- 
sumption. What it does involve 
is a redistribution of total con- 
sumption amongst the various 
groups in the economy” (Partha 
S. Gupta, “Unemployment and 
optimum Growth”, Economic and 
Political Weekly, September 21, 
1968). Thus, the case of mechanisa- 
tion and automation stands on a 
very weak footing in the context of 
development ina labour surplus 
economy. It may, however, be 
added that in the case of some 
capital goods (such as steel pro- 
duction, power generation etc) 
the use of capital intensive tech- 
nique is called forth because of 
the technological conditions of 
production. In such situations 
from economic point of view (not 
from technical point of view) the 
‘variability of capital intensity’ is 
nil. 


In view of the aforesaid analy- 
sis the requirement for eradication 
of unemployment and disguised 
unemployment can be summed up 
as follows : 


(a) Nationalisation of material 
means of production. 


(b) Reduction in wage differen- 
tials so that real wage in every 
sector corresponds to the level 
which gives minimum cost per 
work unit, 





(c) Avoidence of use of luxury 
goods in government and public- 
sector undertakings. 


(d) Complete switch over to 
labour intensive techniques of 
production and products in non- 


basic goods production in the 
economy. 
(e) Positive policies to dis- 


courage automation and mechani- 
sation except in capital goods 
production where technological 
conditions rule out substitution of 
labour for capital beyond a certain 
limit. 

The extent to which these 
requirements will be needed for 
eradication of disguised unemp- 
loyment and unemployment can 
be known on the basis of evalua- 
tion of men and material (inclu- 
sive of inflow of resources in 
shape of aid or loan) in the 
economy. Once the nature of 
policies for eradication of un- 
employment and disguised un- 
employment (in immediate future) 
is defined with reference to the 
facts of the economy, the purely 
economic issues relating to em- 
ployment policy become clear. 
They may then be examined in 
terms of political and administ- 
rative feasibility. 


Concluding it “may, however, 
be added that in view of the 
aforesaid analysis, there exists the 


possibility of immediate high 
level of employment in our 
economy. If we fail to achieve 


it, the failure should be attribut- 
ed to human incompetance (of 
failure to follow an appropriate 
policy) and not to any incapacity 
of our economy as such. 
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Discrimination Against 


Assam Tribals 


KRANTI SEN 


i recent decision of the Assam 
Cabinet to abolish the tribal 
blocks and belts in Gauhati and 
North-Lakhimpur towns is* one 
more illustration of the truth that 
the Congress bosses can throw up 
all pretence of principles without 
any compunction when their per- 
sonal interests are affected. If 
the Assam Cabinet thinks it fit to 
abolish the system of reserving 
land for the tribals, why was it not 
abolished throughout the State, 
why, one may pertinently ask, is 
this selective abolition only in 
two towns ? In the case of 
Gauhati, the argument of pressure 
on land may be applied with 
some plausibility, but it does not 
hold good in the case of North 
Lakhimpur. 

Tribal belts and blocks were 
created in 1947 by adding a new 
chapter, (that on “Protection 
of Backward Classes”) to the 
Assam Land Revenue Regula- 
tion Act, with the object of giving 
“protection to those classes who 
on account of their primitive 
condition and lack of education 
or material advantages are in- 
capable of looking after their 
welfare in so far as such welfare 
depends upon their having suffi- 
cient land for their maintenance.” 

The inclusion of this chapter 
by an Amendment Act (Assam 
Act XV of 1947) empowered the 
State Government to constitute 
compact areas, in regions pre- 
dominantly peopled by backward 
classes and tribes, into belts or 
blocks, in respect of which “no 
document evidencing any trans- 
action for acquisition or posses- 
sion of’ any land by way of 
transfer, exchange, lease, agree- 
ment or settlement shall be regis- 
tered” (in favour of a non-tribal) 
“if it appears to the registering 
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authority that the transaction has 
been effected in contravention of 
the provisions of sub-section (2)’’, 
which bars non-tribals from buy- 
ing land in these reserved areas. 

In practice, however, aliena- 
tion of the tribals from their land 
has gone on slowly but continu. 
ally through the loophole pro- 
vided by the rider “if it appears 
to the registering authority.” 
The circumvention of the spirit 
of the law is achieved this 
way : a tribal would be 
induced to prepare a document 
transferring his land to a fictitious 
tribal (under the law, sale or 
transfer of land by a tribal to 
another tribal is permissible) who 
is infact arich non-tribal and 
the registering authority—in full 
cognizance of facts—would be 
palm-greased to registering the 
document. After the lapse of a 
few years the fictitious tribal 
would petition to the land re- 
cords department that his name 
(usually the surname) had been 
wrongly recorded, that it should 
be so-and-so. Thus the land 
would come to be recorded in 
the name of the ‘genuine’ 
imposter ! 

Most of the lands (not tribal 
lands only but land in general) 
are “given on annual settlement, 
that is, on an annual fee, and the 


‘settlement has to be reserved 


annually. A person on an annual 
settlement does not enjoy pro- 
prietory rights and can neither 
inherit nor dispose of his land in 
any way. Only a person having 
a land ona periodic settlement 
enjoys proprietory rights and can 
inherit or sell or transfer his land. 
A petiodic settlement is valid for 
thirty years, which is the period 
between two land settlement 
surveys. To add the difficulty of 


the persons who are on annually 
settled lands for the past very 
many years, the Revenue Depart- 
ment issued a circular early this 
year to the effect that in any area, 
only a maximum of three bighas 
of annual land can be converted 
to periodically settled lands, thus 
virtually shutting the door on the 
face of annual settlers who had 
a lingering hope that some day 
they could own the land they are 
settled on. 

Then again, there is a glaring 
discrimination in the fixing of 
premium rates for converting 
annual land to periodic land (as 
between rural and urban areas) 
whereas in the villages, there is 
flat rate of premium, namely, 
Rs. 5 per bigha, in towns the 
rate is 73 per cent of the current 
market value of the land. If, 
for instance, the current market 
value of a bigha of land be 
Rs. 20,000, the premium for 
converting it to periodic settle- 
ment will be Rs. 15,000. No 
tribal—-and few non-tribals—can 
pay this fantastic amount. It is 
only the rich and the very well- 
to-do, who usually either belong 
to the top hierarchy of the ruling 
class or happen to be their rela- 
tions and friends, who can afford 
to pay at this rate—and do. 

Let us take a close look at the 
Gauhati tribal block. This block, 
comprising an area of about eight 
square miles, was declared in 
1949. Incredible as it may seem, 
not a single tribal has been settled 
here since the creation of this 
block. When one bears in mind 
the objective behind the creation 
of the blocks and belts — protec- 
ting the economically backward 
tribes depending solely on land— 
this factis a startling revelation 
of the manner in which the 
interests of the tribals have been 
—or have not been— protected. 

But this is not all. The 
gravamen of the charge is yet to 
come. Not only has no tribal 
been settled after the block was 
constituted by alienation from 
their lands of the tribals who had 
been settled prior to 1949, has 
gone on steadily, so that today 
there are more non-tribals than 
tribals in this block. 

Apart from well-to-do non- 
tribals, some of whom have come 
into possession of hundreds of 
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bighas of land through devious 
ways and who do not pay any 
rent to the actual landholders, 
that is, the tribals, there are a 
number of factories and small 
residential plots. These latter 
claim to have got their sales deeds 
“duly registered” though namjari 
(showing the name of the pur- 
chaser as the owner of the land 
in the land records) which could 
not be done due to the legal bar. 
Now that the block has been 
abolished the sales will be regu- 
larized and the lands recorded 
in the names of the purchasers. 

But they were not the im- 
mediate cause of the abolition. 
The Assam Cabinet took this 
decision because some of its 
illustrious members and their 
relations and proteges had per- 
sonal stakes involved. An emi- 
nent Minister, it is learnt, has 
“bought”? about twelve bighas of 
land in the Chandmari area of 
Ganhati which falls within the 
tribal block. A top executive of 
the APCC is reported to “own” 
ten bighas of land from a tribal. 
Other names mentioned in this 
connection are those of a former 
Revenue Secretary who is a re- 
lation of the Minister and the 
editor of a local daily. 

A former Deputy Com- 
missioner of Kamrup is reported 
to have pointed out the irregu- 
larity of these transactions to the 
Minister concerned and tried to 
prevent such unlawful “purchase” 
of tribal land. The D.C. has 
recently been transferred after 
being promoted. Then again, an 
SDO wanted to buy four kuttahs 
of tribal land for Rs. 3,000. He 
was told by the Minister that this 
was impermissible under the law. 
He is believed to have pointed 
out to the Minister that the latter 
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himself had bought land in a 
tribal area. The “impudent” 
officer was asked -not to go into 
“details”. Shortly thereafter he 
was transferred. Two other 
SDOs who had fallen from grace 
in preventing eviction of tribals 
in the name of “sale” were also 
transferred. The have been re- 
placed by more pliable officers 
who are expected not to raise 
unnecessary legal objections or 
ask inconvenient questions. 

The abolition has already 
caused consternation and resent- 
ment of the plains tribals. Sri 
Ravendre Nath Basumatari, 
Minister of State for Revenue, has 
openly accused the State Govern- 
ment and said that the Cabinet 
decision was not approved by the 
Tribal Advisory Council. 
According to him, the abolition 
of the tribal belts and blocks 
“would render many tribal people 
landless and create fresh pro- 
blems.”” The tribal students are 
also indignant anda section of 
them has dubbed the step asa 
“genocide operation” against the 
tribals, 


Employment 


The tribals—both plains and 
hills—have many other gri- 
evances, particularly about em- 
ployment. The following figures, 
culled from official statistics — 
marked “for Official Use only” — 
give an idea about the representa- 
tion of the tribals on State 
Government Services. For bre- 
vity’s sake, I shall quote only the 
figures for the Gazetted Officers. 

Out of the 53 departments of 
the State Government, 29 Depart- 
ments had no hill tribal of the 
Gazetted rank, and 33 Depart- 
ments had no plains tribal of the 
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same rank on March 31, 1966. 
The ratio of the total number of 
Gazetted officers from the plains 
tribals to the total number of 
Gazetted officers in the State is 
more revealing : 


Year Number of Total Number 
Plains Tribals of Gazetted 


Gazetted Officers 

Officers 
1960 137 1,771 
1961 81 2,186 
1962 56 2,389 
1963 76 2,706 
1964 87 2,803 
1965 90 2,879 
1966 91 2,929 


It will appear from the above 
figures that while the total num- 
ber of Gazetted officers has 
steadily gone up, barring the 
three years 1960, 1961 and 1962, 
the number of plains tribals 
Gazetted officers fell from 137 to 
56 and till 1966, the original 
figure could not be reached, 
though the total number has 
increased continuously. 

Why did the number of plains 
tribal Gazetted officers register 
such a fall ? Were they all dead, 
or did they allresign or were 
retrenched ? The statistical 
books provide no clue. 

All this shows, there is con- 
siderable justified grievance of the 
tribals. Even if the Hill State is 
created, the psychological aliena- 
tion of the plains tribals may 
create serious socio-political 
malaise in this problem State, 
unless effective steps are taken by, 
the State Government to redress 
these grievances and remove 
the sense of neglect and frustra- 
tion corroding their hearts. 
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Governors 


in 
Changing 
Political 


Scene 


SWAROGP RANI MATHUR 


Wr the recent developments 
in Haryana bordering on a 
ministerial crisis, the role of 
Governor has once again become 
the subject of debate in Parlia- 
ment and outside. l 
So long as there were Cong- 
ress Governments in all the States 
of the Indian Union, the need 
for defining the roles of the 
Governors, Speakers and Deputy 
Speakers, in most unambiguous 
terms, was never felt, because the 
holders of these offices were 
either active Congress workers or 
at least the admirers of the 
Congress Party. In the State 
Legislatures, the Congress had 
overwhelming majority, and the 
adjournment of the House by the 
Speaker, which had atleast the 
tacit consent of the Leader of the 
House, was seldom questioned. 
The Governor strictly played the 
role of a titular head. There was 
hardly any occasion when he felt 
the need of taking a decision with- 
out consulting the Chief Minister 
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and much less against his wishes. 
Similarly, no risk was involved if 
a ruling was given, or a decision 
taken, or an important document 
such as the Budget was signed by 
a Deputy Speaker, since he 
belonged to the party the Speaker 
did. 


However, the formation of 
non-Congress Governments in 
some of the States, the increase 
of non-Congress members in most 
of the Assemblies and some ele- 
ment of instability in the Govern- 
ments, call for a clear definition 
of the powers of the Governors, 
Speakers and Deputy Speakers. 

No political party can stay in 
power forever. The popularity 
of the Congress Party is on the 
wane. Non-Congress, single 
party or coalition, Governments 
are likely to be formed in more 
States. Nevertheless, the Congress, 
it seems, will continue in power 
at the Centre for some more time 
to come. The question therefore 
arises : How will the Governors, 
who have been the representatives 
of Central Government and the 
agent of the Congress Party, will 
be received by the non-Congress 
Governments? What is the 
guarantee that the Governors 
will not serve the best interests 
of the Congress Party they are 
indebted to for their coveted 
posting ? i 

A doubt of this kind arises 
in one’s mind because, after the 
Fourth General Elections, the 
Governors of Rajasthan, West 
Bengal, Punjab and Haryana have 
handled the situation in a ques- 
tionable way. There is some ele- 
ment of truth in the charge 
levelled against these Governors 
that their decisions, albeit within 
the framework of the Constitution, 
were politically motivated. With 
this state of affairs, the office of 
the Governor is unlikely to 
command the respect it did, and 
will be subject to severe criticism 
in the days to come. 


Another significant question 
that comes up is: Should an 
elected body, like a State Assemb- 
ly, be made subservient to a single 
individual who can abuse the 
privileges granted to him by the 
Constitution ? The office of the 
Governor of an Indian State js 
not analogous to that of the 


British monarch who does no 
wrong as he strictly adheres to 
the advice tendered by the Prime 
Minister. The Governor is likely 
to err," wittingly or unwittingly, 
because he has to exercise his 
discretion, and post the Central 
Government with the develop- 
ments in the State. It is necessary, 
therefore, to clearly define the 


. powers and role of a Governor. 


Dismissal of a popular 
Government on the plea that, 
following the reported defection 
the ruling party has lost majority, 
is another field which needs a 
thorough examination. The fate 
ofa Government cannot be left 
to the discretion of a single indivi- 
dual who may take a biased 
decision. The Assembly should 
be the only place where the 
majority of a party should be 
determined. The question arises : 
what todo when the Leader of 
the House or the Speaker, jointly 
or separately, avoid a trial of 
strength by either refusing to 
summon the session of the House 
or by abruptly adjourning when 
the House is in session? As a 
remedial measure either the 
Constitution or the rules of 
procedure of the House should be 
amended to make it obligatory 
for the Governor, Speaker and 
Leader of the House to arrange a 
trial of strength within a week jf 
45 per cent of the MLAs express 
their desire in writing either to 
the Governor or to the Speaker. 


Dr. Sampurnanand, former 
Governor of Rajasthan, after the 
Fourth General Elections, de- 
monstrated by his conduct as to 
how a Governor could abuse his 
privilege of inviting the leader of 
the majority group in Assembly. 
Ifthis has not to become an 
endemic problem, the Chief 
Electoral Officer or the Speaker 
should conduct the election of the 
leader of the House by secret 
ballot and inform the Governor 
of the results. The Governor 
should invite the leader to form 
the Government. Sucha proce- 
dure would leave no room for the 
parties to indulge in horse- 
trading. Also, this will also serve 
as a good check on the manoeuvr- 
ings of the Governors ; they will 
no more enjoy the liberty to twist 
the facts in the way they liked. 
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This procedure should be followed 
after the fall of every Govern- 
ment. Such a procedure will have 
a salutary effect on our demo- 
cracy. f 

In many ways the position of 
a Governor is analogous to the 
President of the country. How- 
ever, while the President’s office 
is held in high esteem, for politi- 
cal reasons, the respect the 
Governor’s office commanded is 
declining. This is perhaps because 
the Presidents have acted strictly 
in the constitutional way and 
have kept themselves above politi- 
cal considerations «and controver- 
sies. It would have been indeed 
very good had the Governors 


followed the conventions set by- 


the distinguished Presidents. 

In the circumstances, the non- 
Congress, Governments and MLAs 
consider the Governors to be 
agents. of the Congress Party and 
doubt their bona fides. This sort 
of fear, well founded or not, 
brings avoidable strain in the 
relations between the Governors 
and the MLAs. 

This probably explains why 
the Governors in many State 
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Legislatures are not allowed by 
some MLAs to deliver the inau- 
gurai address. The question 
arises, what should a Governor 
do when he is heckled and 
interrupted during the course of 
his speech ? The former Governor 
of Rajasthan Dr. Sampurnanand 
in a similar situation chose to call 
the Marshal of the House and 
ordered the removal of the inter- 
rupting Members from the House. 

At this stage the problem for 
consideration is: Is it proper for 
a Governor, who is only a nomi- 
nated person, to take an action 
like this when the Presiding 
Officer, that is, the Speaker is alos 
present in the House ? I subscribe 
to the view that the problem of 
discipline in the House should be 
the concern of the Speaker. It is 
better that a nominated person, 
howsoever high in official 
hierarchy, should refrain from 
super-imposing his authority over 
an elected body. The office of 
the Governor will go up in esteem 
if the Governors keep away from 
petty squabbles. 

The situation that arose in the 
Punjab Assembly calls for a clear 










ancient India. 


To acquaint yourself with the attitude of 
forefathers on the subject of beef- eating, 
this book by a distinguished indologist of 


definition of the powers and 
functions of the Deputy Speakers. 
Should a Governor consider the 


proceedings of the House legal . 


and recognise an important docu- 
ment such as the Budget signed 
by the Deputy Speaker as valid 
when the Speaker claims that the 
House was not properly constitu- 
ted or refuses to sign the Budget, 
is another problem worthy of 
consideration. In a parliamentary 
democracy the Governor, the 
Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
perform a somewhat secondary 
role ; none of them is the primary 
source of power and cannot arro- 
gate to himself the powers of the 
House. The Governor may 


recognise the Budget as a valid ’ 


document even if it does not bear 
the signature of the Speaker 
provided that it bears the signa- 
ture of the Deputy Speaker and 
50 per cent of the members 
present in the House at that time. 

If we are committed to a demo- 
cratic way of life, we must accept 
the paramountcy of the elected 
House above the Speaker and the 
Governor. We must learn to bow 
to the wishes of the majority. 


Jana Sangh members protested in Parliament |. 
‘when Food Minister, Sri Jagjivan Ram referred 
to scholars who claimed that beef was eaten in 
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Debray : 
Two Views 


The well-known American Left-wing journal, MONTHLY REVIEW, edited by Paul 
Sweezy and Leo Huberman, has brought out a special issue, on “Regis Debray and the 


Latin American Revoletion””. 


This has provoked varied reactions in different left camps, 


Here below appear two contrasting views on this publication ; the points raised in these 
two contributions are of topical significance for left-wing thinking in this country. 


Debray and his Detractors 


LAJPAT RAI 


JHE death of Major Ernesto 

Che Guevara on October 9, 
1967, had deep repercussions on 
world public opinion. Manifold 
manifestations of mourning were 
carried out by revolutionaries all 
over the world and even conserva- 
tive sectors showed their respect 
for the heroic guerrilla major who 
sacrificed his life for the ideals 
which inspired every one of his 
actions. 

The pseudo-revolutionaries of 
various types, reformists and 
detractors of the Latin American 
revolutionary movement also 
expressed their insincere tributes 
to the fallen hero, mumbling shyly 
at the same time their well-known 
thesis that the ideas of Che Gue- 
vara vere all wrong. To them 
this was the best demonstration 
of how right they themselves 
were : the foremost exponent of 
guerrilla warfare had died without 
being able to bring the struggle 
that he had tried to carry out, to 
a successful end. 

One example of such mumbl- 
ings is the publication of a Special 
Issue of the Monthly Review 
(July-August, 1968) entitled, Regis 
Debray and the Latin American 
Revolution”. The issue contains 
nine contributions including a 
lengthy one -by the editors of the 
Monthly Review which with the 
exception of one—an excellent 
article by Blackburn and Ander- 
son, seeks to attack Debray’s 
great work Revolution in Revolu» 
tion? chartering the course of the 
unfolding Latin American reyolu; 
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tion, faithfully interpreting the 
ideas of Fidel Castro and Che 
Guevara and drawing out the 
lessons of the Cuban revolution 
in the present day context. 

Only a year ago (June 1967) 


the editors of Monthly Review . 


were inspired to write a glowing 
foreward to Debray’s book 
Revolution in Revolution? two 
lakhs copies of which were publi- 
shed in the first printing under 
the Pelican Book Series. 

In this forward they called 
this work of Debray as the “first 
comprehensive and authoritative 
presentation of the revolutionary 
thought of Fidel Castro and Che 
Guevara”, “an accurate and pro- 
found account of the thinking of 
the leaders of the Cuban revolu- 
tion”. They regarded the work 
as relevant not only for Latin 
America but also ‘for other coun- 
tries around the world’’. 

In their own words“...As the 
very title implies, we have to do 
not only with a work on revolu- 
tionary thought but one which 
aims to revolutionize revolution- 
ary thought. As far as Latin 
America is concerned, Debray and 
the Cuban leaders believe, the 
revolution will not and cannot 
follow one or another of the 
patterns traced out by the two 
great revolutionary upheavals of 
the first half of the 20th century 
(Russian and Chinese). The Latin 
American Revolution is taking a 
third way, the first stages of which 
have already been revealed in the 
Cuban experience, Hence the 


need, amounting to necessity for 
Latin American ‘revolutionaries to 
study the Cuban eXperience, to 
learn its lessons, and to guide their 
actions accordingly. 

Monthly Review 
do not stop here. They 
bring out the relevance of 
Debray’s work for the whole 
world : “If Debray is right the 
‘Latin American way’ may be of 
utmost relevance to other count- 
ries around the world which are 
faced with conditions essentially 
similar to those of Lalin America. 
And if a third way is possible 
then those of us who live in coun- 
tries where conditions are basi- 
cally different from those obtain- 
ing in Tzarist Russia or Kuo- 
mintang China or contemporary 
Latin America had better ask 
ourselves seriously, whether still 
another revolutionary pattern may 
not be possible. In short, the little 
work (Revolution in Revolution?) 
represents a very real challenge to 
all revolutionaries everywhere”. 

But how was this challenge 
taken by the editors of the 
Monthly Review themselves and 
a group constituting mainly of the 
European and North American 
intellectuals the contributors to the 
Special Issue of M.R. attacking 
Debray’s “little work” ? 

With the first set-back as 
represented by the heroic death 
of Che Guevara, these intellectuals 
find themselves in complete 
mental disarray. Those who swore 
by Debray’s “‘little work”, those 
who extolled Che Guevara and 
Fidel Castro as the heralds of 
continental, nay even world revo- 
lution, become despondent and 
begin to cast doubts on all that 
Castro, Che Guevara and Debray 
as their ‘faithful’ interpretor, 
stood for. The reaction of these 
intellectuals is perhaps typical of 
their class. In contrast we have 
the reactions of the surviving 
Bolivian guerrilla leaders who 
have declared that “Guerrilla 


editors 


.movement in Bolivia is not dead, 


it has just begun’’. 

In a message to the Triconti- 
nental Secretariat, Inti-Peredo, the 
Bolivian colleague of Che-Guevara 
wrote : 

“We are convinced that the 
dream of Bolivar and Che—that 
of uniting Latin American both 
politically and geographically — 
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will be attained through armed 
struggle, which is the only digni- 
fied, honest, glorious and irrever- 
sible method which will motivate 
the people. No other form of 
struggle is purer...... As long as a 
single honest man lives in Latin 
America, guerrilla warfare will 
not die.” ; 

Let us now examine some -of 
the criticisms of Debray as pre- 
sented in the Special Issue of 
M.R. by its contributors. 
M.R. editots are helpful in so far 
as they define these differences 
and criticisms, even serialize them 
for the sake of orderly discussion. 

Most of the contributors in- 
culding the M.R. editors recog- 
nize Debray’s contribution in one 
essential field, namely. that he has 
successfully challenged what they 
call “revolutionary legitimacy”. 
By revolutionary legitimary is 
meant (a) revolutionary vanguard 
==Marxist-Leninist Party=Com- 
munist Party, (b) Communist 
Parties have the monopoly of the 
revolution, (c) this vanguard. 
is irreplacable. Debray rejects- 
this and in its place~asserts the 
following: (a) There .is no 
metaphysical equation in which 
vonguard= Marxist Leninist Party- 
=Communist Party; (b) _the 
Communist Parties do not have 
the monopoly of the revolution ; 
-(c) those who want to make the 
revolution have the right to con- 
stitute thémselves into a vanguard 
independently of their parties. 
According to M.R. editors the 
greatest merit of Debray lies in 
“saying this boldly, clearly and 
without equivocation.”’ 

But while the -learned editors 

-of .M.R. reject “legitimacy” in 
’ this fieid, they insist on it in an- 
other. They accuse Debray of 
“understanding so little Marxism 
as to elevate the “military”? over 
tbe “political”. Debray rejects 
revolutionary ‘legitimacy’ in this 
field as well. Yes ‘political wing’ 
as distinguished from the ‘military 
wing’ was supreme in the Russian, 
Chinese and the Vietnamese revo- 
lutionary movements. But this 
cannot be, according to Debray, 
iú the contemporary Latin Ame- 
rica. a TEEN 
Debray draws upon the ex-' 
perience of the Venezulan, Gua- 
temelan and Colombian guerrillas, 
an experience which he himself 
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shared to a certain degree. What 
role did the “political? play in 


the Venezulan armed guerrilla _ 


struggle ?. What were, the result 
of the primacy of the ‘political’ 
over ‘military’ in: the Venezulan 
FLN? They were the intermin- 
able discussions delayed discus- 


` sions, lack .of contact of the lea- 


dership with the fighting units, 
stopping of funds and supplies, 


even betrayals by the political” 


leadership. Debray rejects the 
supremacy of the ‘political’ over 
the ‘military’ in the given Latin 
American context. And who will 
be the ‘political’ in the present- 
day armed struggles in” Latin 
Ametica—the traditional Com- 
munist parties? The Trotskyite 
groups ?` or the pro-Chinese 
splinters ? According to Debray, 
the guerrilla army will be the 
nucleus of the Party and not vice 
versa. That is why according to 
him the principal stress must be 
laid on the development of guer- 
rilla warfare and not on the 
strengthening of the existing par- 


‘ties or the creation of new parties. 


That is why insurrectional acti- 
vity today is Number One politi- 
ca] activity in the Latin American 
continent. ‘Can anyone taking 
to the hills and fighting make a 
socialist revolution” ask the M.R. 
editors. Debray’s reply is: only 
those’armed with rifles and the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism will 
make the socialist revolution in 
Latin America and not the eru- 
dite politicians engaged in inter- 
minable discussions in Party Con- 
gresses. 

Another criticism made against 
Debray is that he presupposes 
that conditions are ripe for the 
revolution in Latin America and 
that he offers no “supporting 
evidence” or arguments. Accord- 
ing to the critics “if they are not 
ripe, is it not the task of the revo~ 
lutionaries to help move them 
into that stage rather than 
court certain defeat by trying 
to make the revolution right 
away.” 7 

“The conditions for the revo- 
lution are not yet ripe? has 
been the stock argument of a 


. section of “revolutionaries? who 


only play at revolution. Since 
the times of Mariategui—the great 
Peruvian revolutionary- whose 
epic work on Peru called aloud 


for immediate action, to the pre- 
sent day, these pseudo-Marxists 
have utilized the. ‘argument’ of 
subjective and objective cdndi- 
tions not being present as a cover 
fór despondance and inertia. The 
Cuban revolution and its leaders 
gave a lie to this concept. Deal- 
ing with this question, Fidel ‘Cas- 
tro had the following observa- 
tions to make : 

“We are convinced that in 
the immense mojority of the. 
Latin American countries, better 
conditions exist for making a revo- 
lution than those that existed in 
Cuba, And if revolutions do not 
take place in those countries, it 
is because many who call them- 
selves revolutionaries lack con- 
viction.” : 

Debunking the ‘Marxist’ cli- 
ches and stockphrases of the 
pseudo-revolutionaries, ' Castro 
said : . 

“Tf this scheme (of objective 
and subjective conditions) was 
applied to Cuba théeré would 
never have been a revolution here, 
never. The objective conditions 
were bad, naturally, but they are 
even worse among the majority 
of the peoples of Latin America. 
And as to the subjective condi- 
tions—well, possibly- there were 
not twenty people here, at the 
beginning, no more than ten, who 
believed in the possibility of a 
revolution. That-is to say, these 
subjective conditions of aware-)’ 
ness in the people did not exist. 
Where would we be now if, to- 
make a socialist revolution, we 
had devoted ourselves to catechiz-_ 
ing everyone with socialism and 
Marxism in order to make the- 
Revolution later ?” i 

And this is precisely what the 
editors and some contributors in 
M.R. want to do—Debray must 
prove with ‘‘supporting evidence” . 
that conditions-are ripe in Latin 
American countries for „a revolu-. ° 
tion. This must be proved first, 
the revolution can come later, 
when the discussion is over. But 
according to Debray and the 
Cubn leaders, there is no better 
motor of revolutions than. the 
struggle of the masses against 
their exploitors. For them it is 
the revolutionary process itself 


~ -which creates revolutionary con- 


sciousness or the subjective. con- 
ditions. 


" MAINSTREAM 


In 1964, the Monthly Review 
editors edited an anthology with 
the title “Whither Latin America 
—The Coming Latin American 
Revolution”, for which they 
wrote a lengthy introduction. 
Almost every article in this book 
stated that the revolution in Latin 
America was imminent. Here is 
what the editors wrote them- 
selves : “The winds of revolution 
are blowing over Latin America... 


It would be strange indeed, if this . 


large part of the world were to 
escape the socia! convulsions that 
have reached this planet since the 
beginning of the present century.” 

Another contributor in the 
same volume writes: “On tra- 
velling in Latin America one 
experiences a strange feeling of 
impending change. It is a sort of 
a feeling that one would probably 
have had travelling in Russia in 
1917 and in France before 1789.” 

According to another writer : 
“Latin America is in the process 
of upheaval. Itis one of the 
most dramatic and explosive 
movements in all history.” 

There are numerous other 
similar observations spread all 
over the volume. 

Even. the North American 
liberals see the revolutionary situa- 
tion in Latin America. Gerald 
Clarke a -Canadian journalist, 
Milton Eisenhower, Tad Zulac, 
Arnold Toynbee, Adlai Steven- 
son, even the late John Kennedy 
spoke of the impending revolu- 
tion in Latin American continent. 

Adlai Stevenson after. an 
extensive tour of Latin America 
in 1962 wrote: “Latin America 
is in revolution. The whole 
continent is on the verge of great 
convulsion and they (the Leatin 
Americans) are going to build a 
new society under our method of 
free enterprize if possible. and if 
` not under socialism.” 

The M. R. editors and Andre 
Gunder Frank accuse Debray of 
not showing . along with 
“convincing evidence” that Latin 
America is in a revolutionary 
situation. They accuse him of 
lack of awareness in this regard. 
Debray is fully conscious of this 
aspect. He almost takes it for 
granted. He does not seem 
inclined in indulging in the luxury 
of a “painstaking analysis from a 
Marxist point of view of concrete 


social situations—the structure of 
economics, the relations of classes 
... as suggested by his critics. 
The M.R. Special issue 
contains a long article by two 
“Cuban revolutionaries” Simon 
Torres and Julio Aronde,. who 
have tried to prove that Debray 
was wrong all along the line in 
interpreting the Cuban revolu- 
tionary process in his work 
Revolution in Revolution?. But 
who are these two Cubans 
whose authority on Cuban revo- 
lutionary process seem to 
be more acceptable to the 
M. R. editors than that of Debray 
whose work they themselves have 
characterised as “an accurate and 
profound account” of the thinking 


-of the Cuban revolution and its 


leaders? On the testimony of 
the present Cuban Charge 
‘Affairs in India, himself a former 
youth leader of his country, we 
can say these two gentlemen are 
“neither Cubans nor revolution- 
aries”. They are merely put up as 
pawn .to malign Debray and 
confuse the people on certain 
fundamental issues pertaining to 
the Cuban revolutionary exper- 
jence, on which apart from 
Debray, the Cuban leaders them- 
selves are on record. 

The well-known article on 
Debray’s- Marxism by Robin 
Blackburn and -Perry Anderson 
(both published in New Left 
Review, London) however, 
compensates for the ill-conceiv- 
ed, malicious, even dishonest 
criticism indulged in by a group 
of writers in the M. R. Special 
issue. According to these two 
authors Debrary’s Revolution in 
Revolution? along with his two 
former studies (Castroism—The 
Long March of Latin America and 
Some Problems of Revolutionary 
Strategy) “unquestionably consti- 
tute one of the most brilliant 
examples of Marxist-Leninist 
analysis to have appeared in 
many years.” 

They convincingly defend 
Debray’s ‘foco theory’ and the 
whole concept of guerrilla warfare, 
now under attack by the in- 
tellectual detractors of M. R. 

Debray’s guerrillas are not 
merely men with rifles in the 
hills as suggested by M.R. 
editors. According to Debray, 
“Armed struggle understood as 


an art is meaningléss except in 
the framework of politics under- 
stood as a science.” 

Debray points out the novelty 
of the concept of the insurrec- 
tionary foco by contrasting it with 
the mechanical opposition of 
aventurist ‘‘putschism” and 
quiescent “mass action’? which 
had traditionally dominated Left 
politics in Latin America. He 
then makes a vivid analysis of 
the impossibility of permanent 
urban guerrillas and the unviab- 
ility of any dual command of 
the rural guerrillas (military leaders 
in the country and the political 
leaders in the towns). Calling for 
a unified politico-military force 
of insurrection in the country, 
he stresses that military action 
must be commanded by politics. 

The Latin American Left has 
always been divided in an inter- 
minable debate about the nature 
of the revolution to come : was 
it bourgeoisie-democratic or 
would it be socialist? Debray 
according to the writers “cuts 
right through this whole theore- 
tical impasse with the formulation 
which is the fulcrum of his 
political analysis: ‘“‘The hub of 
the problem lies not in the initial 
programme of the revolution but 
in its ability to resolve in 
practice the problem of state 
power before the bourgeois- 
democratic stage, and not 
after...In South America the bour- 
geois-democratic stage presup- 
poses the destruction of the 
bourgeois state apparatus.” 

The writers bring out sharply 
Debray’s concept of “political 
guerrilla? in the relief of the 
impending struggle for power in 
Latin America. 

He develops the thesis that 
guerrillas must initially shun 
the civilian peasant population, 
abandon the notion of fixed 
guerrilla bases and convert them- 
selves into swift, entirely mobile 
striking units aimed at knocking 
out the troops of repressiou. He 
grounds those arguments in an 
analysis of the specific Latin 
American conditions—the very 
low density of rural popu- 
lation, cultural disparity bet- 
ween guerrillas (usually recruits 
from towns) and peasants (often 
Indians) and the tremendous 
repressive power of the 


_ “revolutionized” _counter-revolu- 
tion. But although be does not 
believe that most of the existing 
political parties in Latin America 
are viable as ` revolutionary 
vanguards, he is emphatic that 
such a political vanguard is 
essential. According to him, 
this vanguard will be guerrilla 
itself: “A guerrilla force cannot 
develop on military level if it 
does not develop a political 
vanguard.” 

The writers point out that 
Debray is only discussing the 
take-off stage of insurrection in 
Latin America—not the whole 
trajectory of the Revolution 
itself. Ina key image he const- 
antly refers to the guerrilla force 
as the “small motor” which alone 
can set the “large motor” of the 
masses in motion later. 


Debray Devastated 


MOHIT SEN 


l; has happened sooner than one 
had thought. Debray who 
was boosted to the skies only a 
` few months back as a new pro- 
phet of a new type of revolution 
is now disowned by his sponsors. 
Revolution in the Revolution ? 
which had been held up as an 
alternative textbook for revolu- 
tionary action in Latin America 


and elsewhere, which would 
jnvalidate Marx, Lenin, Mao, 
Ho and all the “revisionist” 


Communist Parties, is now accus- 
ed of all the possible sins imagi- 
nable. And the interesting point 
is that all this-is done under the 
editorship of Sweezy and Huber- 
man who had earlier popularised 
the ideas of Debray and used 
him to pour ridicule and worse, 
on all the Communist Parties, 
especially in Latin America. 
What is even more remarkable 
is that the criticism now being 
advanced is exactly that which 
was made earlier by the ‘‘ortho- 
dox? Communists. - Unfortu- 
nately, neither the editors nor 


Debray’s works frighten not 
only the imperialists, the Latin 
American oligarchs but also a 
section of the Leftists all over 
the world who are scared by the 
Cuban imperative that the duty 
of a revolutionary is to make the 
revolution. In our own country, 
this section misses no opportunity 
to attack’ Debray, to falsify him 
to malign him, with a view 
to keeping their ‘revolu- 
tionary pot’ simmering only with 
words, cliches and theories, as 
revolutionary action means their 
exposure, isolation and political 
death. It is these “revolutionaries 
of words” who have combined 
together in the Special issue of 
Monthly Review to attack Debray 
whose life indicates the true duty 
of a revolutionary not merely in 
words but also in deeds. 


the essayists have the decency 
to acknowledge this but continue 
to slander the Communist Parties 
in the same words as the Debray 
they are now disowning. 

The. very first page of the 
book under review opens with 
a most revealing admission. The 
editors admit that Debray’s book 
caused “great excitement and 
press publicity, but few reviews 
that contributed substantially to- 


the discussion Debray had opened”. 


“Great excitement” can be 
explained by the fact that the 
book did articulate the petty- 
bourgeois anarchist moods that 
are quite prevalent in these days 
of popular awakening as also 
by the fact that the monopolists 
and imperialists launched a tre- 
mendous publicity campaign to 
build a halo around it. Lack of 
“substantial review” can also be 
explained—all serious reviewers 
saw through the froth and recog- 
nised the old ‘anarchist shibbo- 
leths. 

The only value that Sweezy 
and Huberman are now able to 


- specific errors 


see in the Debray view is that 
it is a “negation of the whole 
doctrine of revolutionary legiti- 
macy”, that is, the doctrine that 
since October 1917 all truly 
socially (as against <nationally) 
revolutionary movements have 
been led by Communist Parties 
or been in the closest possible 
alliance with them, leading often 
to future merger, It is true that 
Communists have been sectarian 
and slow to recognise the re- 
volutionary merits of particular 
movements. It is also true, how- 
ever, that as a generalised state- 
ment of the tendency of the world 
revolutionary process today and 
for the past five decades, the 
“orthodox legitimacy” is correct. 
And it was the Communist move- 
ment, acting precisely on the 
basis of this Leninist outlook, 
that set about rectifying its own 
sectarian lapses, especially after 
the 1956 Twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 

Apart from this analysis of 
contemporary history, one would 
like to ask the editors as to how 
a book which they themselves 
castigate as fundamentally mis- 
taken, can perform this ‘historic 
role of discrediting the revolu- 
tionary claims of the Commu- 
nists ? 

Let us turn to the criticisms. 
Correctly pointing out that crucial 
to an understanding of the Latin 
American situation “is a pains- 
taking analysis, from a Marxist 
point of view, of concrete social 
situations” the editors state ““Deb- 
ray not only contributes nothing 
in this area; he does not even 
show an awareness of its impor- 
tance”. They go on to criticise 
him for not concretely analysing 
the Cuban experience, for failing 
to study the failure in Peru who 
prior to Guevara tried to imple- 
ment the famous foco theory, and 
for consistently ignoring the 
political aspects. of Latin Ameri- 
can revolutionary struggles. They 
conclude, “the greatest weakness 
of Debray’s theory is not its 
and omissions, 
important as they are, but its 
attempt to prescribe a course 
which all Latin American revolu- 
tions must follows.” 

Andre Gunder Frank and 
S.A. Shah rub home this 


devastating critique when they 
assail Debray’s theses “on two 
fundamental grounds” : first, they 
do not derive from a fundamental 
analysis of Latin American so- 
ciety, and still less of class struc- 
ture ; and second, in consequence, 
they divorce theory from practicc, 
and, mistaking the nature of the 
Latin American revolution, they 
underestimate the political role 
of military activity and mass 
participation, and their inter- 
ralationships’”’. In the same essay, 
the two autors point to ““Debray’s 
underestimation of the politics of 
revolution” and to the theoretical 
defects which lead him to “‘under- 
etimate the importance of politi- 
cal mass participation in the re- 
volution.” 

A Brazilian sociologist using the 
pen name of Clea Silva has even 
harsher truths to utter. On the 
basis of generalisation of recent 
revolutionary experience, his 
conclusions are : that Cuba cannot 
be repeated, above all, because 
imperialism will never let itself 
be caught by surprise again; 
that to command from a rural 
area is not necessarily essential 
in every case; that to be are- 
volutionary does not mean only 
working in the villages ; that 
armed struggle is not the only 
struggle through which tempered 
cadres are produced. - He further 
charges that Debray’s most dan- 
gerous effort lies in “attempting 
to destroy the basic principle that 
‘without revolutionary theory 
there is no revolutionary move- 
ment? and to substitute for 
creative Marxim a theory of 
spontaneity.” , 

Finally, the writer is of the 
view that “seeming profundity” 
of Debray’s essays “is apparent 
and illusory. In fact Debray col- 
lected information about the 
experiences many of the revolu- 
tionary movements had under- 
gone, but he did not succeed in 
finding a true explanation of 
what occurred and what is occur- 
ing in Latin America because he 
did not begin by a socio-economic 
analysis of our continent, an 
analysis of its condition as a 
dependent capitalist economy”. 

Two Cuban revolutionaries 
carry the battle against Debray’s 
erroneous viewpoint on to the 
home-ground of the experience of 
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the Cuban revolution ilself. They 
point out that before Fidel Castro 
announced his determination to 
land in Cuba in 1956 the country 
was going through a profound 
crisis of traditional political 
parties and leaders. Additional- 
ly, in the Cuban countryside “the 
political confrontations had alrea- 
dy taken the form of direct 
clashes between the army and 
the peasantry. They point out 
that besides Castro’s forces there 
were other political forces like 
the Revolutionary Directorate 
and the PSP (the pre-revolu- 
tionary Communist Party) which 
also played a role in the revo- 
lutionary process. ‘‘The Cuban 
lesson as conceived by Debray 
is a sectarian lesson, and there- 
fore a bad lesson which in no 
way-can help the revolutionary 
organisations of the continent to 
solve the problems which have 
already arisen, problems of the 
unification of truly revolutionary 
forces.” 

They lash out at Debray’s 
counterposing work in the city to 
work in the countryside and es- 
pecially his slander that those 
who work in the city are ipso facto 
bourgeois. They call this “not 
only an insult but also stupid; 
but this stupidity is necessary as 
an argument for the theoretical 


‘construction erected by Debray”. 


They point out that the city “was 
the place where the class contradic- 
tions became the sharpest ; and if 
Debray, who claims to have 
studied the Cuban experience (he 
had ample time to do so) is un- 
aware of this factor then one 
must say that he has not under- 
stood anything”. 

As for the famous Debray 
thesis about the foco creating 
everything, the authors state “in 
Cuba the guerilla foco did not 
create the party, but rather a 
political organisation with very 
definite characteristics which 
distinguish it from the traditional 
Marxist parties, the July 26th 
Movement, formed the guerrilla 
force... The Movement takes the 
form of a broadfront organisation 
in which diverse classes and 
social groups take part, based on 
a democratic programme and 
having the immediate objective of 
overthrowing the dictatorship... 
we can penetrate Debray’s 


‘technicist’ conception and find 
behind it a political conception 
which has surely been discredited: 
spontaneity in organisational pro- 
blems, to the criticism of which 
Lenin more than fifty years ago 
devoted his What Is To Be Done?” 

The authors go on to argue 
that while the guerrilla movement 
is essential for the defeat of im- 
perialism in Latin America “yet 
immediately a series of differences 
with the Cuban process come to 
mind.” These include: Marxist 
ideology and struggle against 
reformism ; long drawn out war 
involving political work among 
the peasantry; the continental 
scope of the revolution ; creation 
of Marxist parties of a new type 
freed from the “classic structure 
of Stalinist formalism”. 

Yet another critic of Debray, 
Eqbal Ahmed, makes a telling 
point. “In places the coincidence 
of official American opinions with 
Debray’s formulations is startling. 
When W.W. Rostow made his 
famous statement that the guer- 
rilla force enjoyed considerable 
advantage over the government 
because ‘‘its task is merely to 
destroy while the government 
must build and protect”, those 
who knew something about revo- 
lutionary warfare laughed at him. 
Debray, to my knowledge, is the 
first revolutionary writer to agree 
with Rostow, albeit inadvertently 
... Debray’s foco, I am afraid, is 
a tailor’s fit for the American 
counter-insurgency programme”. 

James Petras goesa step fur- 
ther: “Dynamic revolutionary 
leadership can only cmerge 
through class struggle and vigo- 
rous discussions and cannot 
resemble the  ultra-centralised 
personality cult espoused by 
Debray. Debray’s type of leader 
breeds a mood of dependence and 
intellectual sterility in a move- 
ment that usually disappears with 
the leader. 

“For Debray, who lacks a 
coherent theory of revolution, a 
handful of committed leaders can 
‘set the big motor of masses’—a 
slight variation of the discredited 
old theory of an elite electrifying 
the masses through bold actions, 
an approach which has cost Latin 
American revolutionaries dearly. 

“By reducing armed struggle 
to guerrilla struggle, by equating 
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guerrillas with an uprooted and 
isolated elite, by focussing almost 
exclusively on the military 
rather than the political aspects, 
Debray predetermines the out- 
come : defeat.” 


One has quoted these different 
authors somewhat extensively be- 
cause one is afraid that this 
critique of Debray by the very 
group which was lauding him to 

the skies isnot going to receive 


~ 


the same blaze of publicity as - 


Revolution .in Revolution?. ` It is 
good that some of our misdirected 
idealistic youth should be aware 
that this kind of devastating and 
basic criticism is being made. 
And made not by “orthodox 
Communists”—who mode these 
criticisms quite sometime ago— 
but by erstwhile Debray admirers. 
These critics still hope that an 
anti-Communist revolutionary 
movement and leadership will be 


able to do the trick where Debray 
failed. Let us leave them to their 


‘futile exercises and cheap sneers. 


Our concern is not with them but 
with those who feel the first fine 
careless rapture of revolutionary’ 
youth. Let their idealism not be 


led astray by the Debray myth, i 
founded as it was on a supposedly 


basically new revolutionary theory. 
To these idealists the book 
under review should prove of 


help. 
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Poems 


HAGIWARA 


Spring Night 


Ds hulls of lives lie buried in the sands, 

Of mussels maybe, sea-slugs, water-fleas : 

: And there, past numbering, emerge thin hands 

Like threads of silk from nowhere ; filigrees 

Of thin thin groping hair that strains to be 

By combers combed, sleeked out sea-wavily. 

Rinsing the heart this lukewarm night of spring, 

{ndifferently, the brine-tide floods and flows 

Over spent shells, the sadly flickering 

Red tongues of mussels ; stirs and shuffles those 

Wracked seaward hankerings of tangled hair, 

Those hands tressed out in dribbles of despair. 

Stare down the far beach-distance. There 

A line of legless cripples seems to creep 

Over the wet waste, aimless ; in whose hair, 

Whose crimpled hair, the springnight spume hangs 
deep 

While close and closer crawls, stump-stumblingly, 

In lines of white-curled waves, the sexton sea. 


~ 


Swimmer 


Tue Swimmer’s skin diagonals the water, 

- His hands stretch out together as in prayer : 
His heart, as any jellyfish translucent, 

Shines in the water and is water there. 

The swimmer’s eyes are listening through water 
To the drowned promise of a hanging bell : 
His soul observes the white moon on the water. 
There is but water in a wishing-well. 


Seed in the Palm 


I pile upon my palm 

Earth, and I plant therein 
Seed ; and from a water-rose 
As white as porcelain 

I pour out water on that earth 
In one continuous thin 
Down-blossoming of moisture, 
A domed delicious spray ; 
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. These poems are the work of Hagiwara 
(1886-1942) who is recognised in Japan as the best 
lyric poet to have emerged since it came in contact 
with the outside world exactly a century ago. The 
translations have been rendered by Graeme Wilson. 
Graeme Wilson has translated over 250 of Hagiwara’s 
poems which have earned appreciation both in Britain 
and USA. 


And feel, as earth-col penetrates 

My Palm, that, far away, 

Pam pushing open windows 

That widen onto May. 

I stretch my hand towards a sun 
That hums like a spring hive, 

My skin grows warm with fragrance, 
The whole world seems to wive 

As, on my palm, that seed becomes 
Breath-takingly alive. 


Elegant Appetite 


Wena in a pine-wood 

I came on a cafe: 

Too far from town for visitors, 
Tucked woodily away, 

It was, as I remember it, 

Both reticent and gay. 

And there a girl whose manner wore 
Love’s shyness and its pride 

Set out one plate as clean as day 
And one bright fork besides 

And brought, to shape my appetite, 
An omelette and things fried. 

The white clouds floated overhead, 
And still their shadows shine 

As I remember elegance, 

As I sit down to dine 

Who know there’s now no appetite 
More elegant than mine. 


With a Gift 


Dau maybe so malign 
Amongst the firing-party 

As aimed but to decline 

The bull’s-eye of his heart. 
Yet, when the magpied man, 
Dead, to his dream-life drifted, 
The skies with rancour ran. 
This is that kind of gift. 
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ALTERNATIVE PLAN POLICIES 


Jn Mainstream (December 14, 1968) was published a comment by Dr K.N. Raj and Amit 
Bhaduri of Delti School of Economics, on the Conclusions of the Trivandrum Seminar on 
“Alternative Fourth Plan Policies” called at the initiative of the Kerala Government (October 
9-12). The following contribution is a critique on the Comment by Dr. Raf and Bhaduri. 


More contributions are invited for this discussion. 


- Comments on Raj and 
Bhaduri’s Stand 


ASHWANI SAITH 


Tas comment attempts: (} 
to question Bhaduri and Raj’s 
(B and R) method of criticism of 
particular policies recommended 
by the Trivandrum Seminar, for 
instance, on wages, and (ii) to 
sketch the assumptions behind, 
and the politiccal implications of 
their policy prescriptions for the 
future efforts of socialists. (Tri- 
vandrum Seminar conclusions 
were published in Mainstream, 
November 16, and the Comment 
by Dr Raj and Bhaduri was 
published in Mainstream, Decem- 
ber, 14, 1968). : 

It is not intended, nor is it 
possible to take issue with B and 
R in detail over their assessment 
of the nature, relative strengths 
and direction. of development of 
political forces in India today~ 
It would, however, be helpful to 
state at the outset certain points 
on which B and R’s analysis 
appears to hinge. These points 
are either stated by B and RO 
themselves, or can be elicited 
from their political analysis. 

1. They assume that the 
policies of the Alternative App- 
roach ‘are presumably intended 
to be guiding lines for political 
and administrative action 
within the existing power struc- 
ture.’ 

Other interpretations, 
ever, are possible. 


how- 
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2. ‘The dominant feature of 
the present stage of political de- 


velopment in India is a struggle. 


for power between the very big 
propertied interests ... on the one 
hand, and the more articulate 
small propertied classes (includ- 
ing the salaried) in the urban 
areas.” 

3. ‘The main danger in the 
years immediately ahead is that 
paralysed by the struggle for 
political power betwen the two 
groups mentioned earlier, 
political forces deriving support 
from the large properiied interests 
within the country and important 
aid-givers abroad will seek to 
impose authoritarian regimes in 
the name“of national discipline 
and high rates of economic 
growth.’ 

4. ‘Such regimes (would) 
use (their) power to crush the 
movements that pose a threat to 
the existing social and economic 
order’. 

5. ‘The “Leftist” forces in 
the country are as yet much too 
weak and splintered to meet this 
kind of challenge” 

6. It this danger is to be 
averted ‘those who believe in 
socialism must come out with a 
programme that has not only 
political appeal to wide sections 
of the population but is sufficient- 
ly realistic to become a genuine 


alternative available in the next 
few years.’ 

7. The 
gramme has wide political appeal 
but is not realistic. In order to 
be realistic, a programme must 
apparently be (a) internally con- 
sistent and (b) politically meaning- 
ful, that is, should be capable of 
acceptance and implementation 
within the existing power struc- 
ture. ; 
Before entering into a discus- 
sion over B and R’s analysis and 
broad conclusions, it might be 
useful to consider their criticism 
of particular policies recommend- 
ed by the Seminar. 

- That the rate of growth of 
the economy depends crucially 
on the domestic rate of saving 
can be regarded as axiomatic. 
All the more so if domestic 
savings are also to replace a 
heavy dependence on foreign aid. 
The Seminar calls for (i) machi- 
nery for the implementation of 
a need-based wage rate ; and 
(ii) maKing social security schemes 
non-contributory for the workers. 

B and R criticise the latter 
recommendation on the grounds 
that it is likely to have an 
adverse effect on the rate of 
savings out of wage incomes and 
therefore depress the overall rate 
of savings—making impossible 
the attainment of a reasonable rate 
of growth. Now, there would 
be cause for worry if, we accepted 
that 
socialists today is the attainment 
of this rate of growth 
within the existing power struc- 


Trivandrum Pro-- 


the objective before all 


ah) 


s, 


ture, and also only if, there were ` 


no other feasible policies recom- 
mended in the Trivandrum 
Seminar to compensate for this 
fall in the rate of savings of the 
working classes., Leaving a dis- 
cussion of the first ‘if? for later, 
it is necessary to note here that 
the Seminar lists. a reasonably 
comprehensive set of policies for 
raising extra resources—by the 
taxation of the middle and upper 
classes in rural and urban areas. 
Moreover, these policies are all 
such as can be 
within the constraints provided 
by the Indian Constitution. As 
a matter of fact, these are policies 
very much similar to those pro- 


fessed (but not implemented) by 


the ruling party at ‘various times 
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implemented ` 


a 


in the past, and can therefore 
be considered ‘politically meaning- 
full,’ ; 

B and R’s argument gains 
partial plausibility if we choose 
to consider the recommendations 
for non-contributory ‘social se- 
curity schemes etc. in isolation 
from the supplementary recom- 
mendations for income taxation 
etc. But the programme outlined 
in the Trivandrum Seminar is an 
alternative Set of policies meant 
to replace the existing set of 
policies (in conformity with 
B and R’s interpretation of the 
purpose of the Seminar). It is in 
this case difficult to justify the 
picking out and criticism of parti- 
cular policies, ignoring at the 
same time, such supplementary 
policies that must, also be con- 
sidered if the proposals are to be 
appreciated rationally as a cohe- 
rent set of policies at all. Similar 
arguments apply to B and R’s 
criticism of other policies that 
would lower the surpluses in the 
public sector. What the Seminar 
calls for, in effect, is a redistri- 
bution of consumption in favour 
of lower income groups at the 
same (or higher) rate of saving 
for the economy as a whole. How 
such a policy would jeopardise 
the objective of a reasonable rate 
of growth is difficult to see. It 
appears to be an economically and 
politically feasible method of 
combining a reasonable rate of 
growth with a movement towards 
a more equitable distribution of 
income and wealth. 


Wages, Savings and Growth 


No such defence, however, 
can be made for the recommenda- 
tion of a need-based wage if we 
go by Band R’s interpretations 
of the intentions of the Trivand- 
rum Seminar. But if one chooses 
to regard the Seminar at least in 
part as a political tactic, the 
demand for a need based wage 
rate becomes explicable. It must 
be poited out that even if we had 
a socialist economy, in the initial 
periods of growth it might not 
be possible to pay to the entire 
labour force a need based wage 
rate. But for the socialist eco- 
nomy, the sanction for the lower- 
than-need-based wage lies in the 
fact that. the surplus so derived 


is used for social gain. There 
exists no similar sanction for such 
a policy in a capitalistic socio- 
economic structure. And so long 
we are operating within the cons- 
traints of the existing structure, 
there is something to be said for 
the use ofa political tactic which 
tries to bring home the point 
that even after 18 years of plan- 
ning, we cannot still support 
even the industrial labour force 
(and certain other categories of 
workers) at a need based wage 
rate. 


Nationalisation— 


Once again, the recommenda- 
tion for the nationalisation of cer- 
tain key sectors/industries comes 
under fire from B & R because it 
is made without reference to the 
character of the State as it exists 
and as it is likely to emerge in 
the near future. According to 
B &R current trends may very 
well lead to the emergence of a 
fascist regime. Thus their appre- 
hensions are understandable, for 
under such circumstances, the 
nationalisation of key areas of the 
economy is only likely to help 
such a regime on its way ; and to 
make such a policy recommenda- 
tion is, however unwittingly, to 
play into the hands of these em- 
byro fascist forces. 


But as in the previous case, 
this criticism is valid only if we 
pull out this single recommenda- 
tion out of the context of the set 
of recommendations and then 
view it in isolation. .This pro- 
cedure is inadmissable. If the 
existing Government (or any 
other Government that might be 
in power), accepted and imple- 
mented the set of alternative poli- 
cies— nationalisation etc. included) 
then it would almost by defini- 
tion, bea rough approximation 
toa socialist Government, and 
the fears of B & R would in this 
case be laid at rest. If, on the 
other hand, the Government con- 
cerned failed to accept the set of 
policies, it would automatically 
expose itself as not only 
an antisocialistic-pattern-of-socieiy’ 
Government. The set of alter- 
native policies are clearly not 
meant to be a blue-print for a 
socialist state (for surely any such 


blue print would begin by large 
scale abolition of private pro- 
perty). The programme is drawn 
up with respect to the Indian 
Constitution which protects the 
right of the individual to own 
properity. Toa discerning rea- 
der the Seminar strikes one as a 
political tactic ; one that is meant 
to embarrass and expose the 
powers that be, and bring into 
sharp relief the hiatus between 
existing policies and such policies 
as would characterise, or would: 
be needed even to bring about 
what is called the socialistic 
pattern of society. 

B & R state that such a poli- 
tical tactic is dangerous and pro- 
bably harmful to the long-term 
interests of socialists. Even though 
more detailed reasoning does not 
follow, it is possible to piece 
together their argument from 
remarks scattered all over the 
article. This brings us also to a 
consideration of B & R’s pre- 
scriptions concerning future efforts 
of socialists. 


Socialist Programme 


With certain exceptions and a 
few qualifications, one can agree 
with B and R’s broad assessment 
and their conclusion that the 
emergence of a fascist state isa 
distinct possibility. All socialists 
would agree that such a state 
should be averted. Given the 
present strength of Leftist forces 
in India today, the relevant ques- 
tion is : How ? 

B & R’s proposal is that 
socialists must work out an 
alternative programme that is 
politically popular, realistic and 
and politically meaningful. Such 
aprogromme would ‘pave the 
way’ for more radical social and 
economic changes which would 
be effected sometime in the future. 

Not too much trouble would 
be encountered in the working 
out of a socialist programme that 
is both popular and internally 
consistent. But no such pro- 
gramme would ever be politically 
‘meaningful’ in the sense B & R 
use the term. Forno such pro- 
gramme will be accepted or im- 
plemented by the State as it exists 
today or is likely to exist in the 
near future. By implication, B & 
R suggest that socialists then 
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tailor their coat by the size of the 
cloth. In this case, a consider- 
able amount of the socialist con- 
tent ofthe programme would 
have to be jettisoned, in order to 
make the programme stand up to 
the criterion of ‘political mean- 
ingfulness’— that is, in order to 
make the ‘socialist? programme 
acceptable to the near-capitalist 


state of today, or to the near- 
fascist state of tomorrow. 
There are major problems 


ə with any such approach, Firstly, 
the ‘politically meaningful’ pro- 
gramme is currently likely to turn 
out to be not much better than a 
dressed-up version of a typical 
Plan Document ; no such pro- 
gramme can be genuinely socialist. 

Secondly, such an approach 


leaves itself vulnerable 
to B & Rs cwn criticism 
of the Seminar- that sug- 


gestions are made without taking . 


into account explicitly the charac- 
ter of the State to which they are 
addressed. For here too, the 
offering of a watered-down alter- 
native ‘socialist? approach—if 
accepted— would compromise 
immensely the position of the 
socialists themselves, both now 
and in the future. They would 
automatically become party to 
the formulation and implementa- 
tion of a programme that is cer- 
tainly not socialist in any accept- 
ed sense of the word. 

A third objection is more 
basic to the whole question. Why 
should socialists adopt as their 
goal (even for the next decade) 
the maintenance of a reasonable 
rate of growth within the existing 
power structure ? Surely, the 
achievement of this objective is 
not in any way going to avert 
the establishment of the embyro 
fascist state. Non-socialist growth 
within the existing structure is 
more likely (in the present cir- 
cumstances) to strengthen re- 
actionary forces rather than pro- 
gressive forces. More strongly 
re-entrenched capitalist interests 
are most certainly not going to 
make easier the task of radical 
social and economic change later. 
If anything, the effect would be to 
the contrary. 

In short, even if we go along 
with B&R’s assessment that a 
fascist state could emerge soon, 
we cannotagree with their proe 
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position that the optimal feasible 
method of averting this danger 
is for socialists to work out an 
alternative programme for growth 
within the existing power structure 
—all the while sayouring the hope 
of radical changes later. 

One point ‘that should have 
become clear by now is that it is 
just not possible for a socialist 
programme to be implemented 
within the power structure ob- 
taining in India today. The 
malaise suggests the remedy. 
Socialists, must work to change 
the power structure. What forms 
this work should take is another 
debate altogether. Socialist for- 
ces must, of course, work within 
the power structure currently to 
engineer a more just redistribu- 
tion—even though not major— 
of the gains of exploitation in 
favour of the working classes in 
rural and urban areas. But this 
is certainly not to be the only, 
or even the primary objective of 
socialist forces in the near future. 

How does the Trivandrum 
Seminar fare in allthis? If we 
agree with B&R and presume 
that the Seminar was intended 
‘to be guiding lines for political 
and administrative action within 
the existing power structure’, then 


becomes applicable to the 
Trivandrum Seminar also. A 
close reading of the conclusions 
(and a skeleton knowledge of the 
C.P.I. (M) line), however, makes 
one look for interpretations 
other than the one given by B&R. 
As mentioned earlier, the Seminar 
strikes the writer atleast in part, 
as a political move, one meant 
to expose the inelinations, in- 
terests and impotency of the 
Central Government. And if 
viewed thus, one can, without 
being consciously charitable, as- 
cribe some worth to the Seminar. 

This comment is not intended 
to put up a blanket defence for 
the conclusions of the Frivandrum 
Seminar—for in large areas, the 
writer is not competent to question 
conclusions, let alone be -even 
more presumptuous and attempt 
to defend them in their collect- 
ivity. Neither is this comment 
meant to be a detailed criticism 
of B&R—for while one cannot 
accept some of their opinions and 
propositions, it is equally im- 
possible not to see the level- 
headed sense in certain other pro- 
positions that are made in their 
generally forthright, though 
occassionally tendentious com- 
ment on the conclusions of the 
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Husain’s 


Transcendental 


Tix years of art reporting has 
made the a participant in the 
staleness and hypocrisy of it all. 
I might, if I choose, write one 
pre-emptive review as crisp as a 
swearword. But that will be bad 
form. It will bé treachery, on 
my part, against my précarious 
fraternity. And more, it also will 
mean the end of my practice : 
my last art review would have 
been written. 

I came dangerously close to 
the swearword last week at the 
Shridharani Gallery, where I 
stood outside a rope cordon, 
watching India’s most famous 
painter at work. M.F. Husain 
is a considerable painter, in a 
country where the considerations 
are dubious. He is a raconteur 
of sorts with an easy folksiness 
about him, a pléasant sense of 
colour, an undemanding repér- 
toire. I am certain I would be 
outraging the fashion-setters when 
I tell them that Husain is folksy. 
Because, the horses which Husain 
painted, and the peacocks and 
the nudes, were all endowed with 
intricate occult mysteries without 
which they would be plain 
pictures. They would suddenly 
shrivel ùp into just the two- 
dimensional pictures of a reason- 
ably competeiit draftsman. 

Incidentally, this is something 
more than what I could say of 
many other painters. The abs- 
tractionist and the ponderous 
metaphysicals who practice their 
prophecies on canvas, if called 
upon to draw a cat or a dog, 
might find the task forbidding. 
Husain certainly can draw a pussy 
cat with great verisimilitude, and 
that should assure him of his 
honesty as a painter. The dis- 
honesty perhaps was not his ; 
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is was the work of the elaborate 
trading and publicity nexus that 
operates in this city, though on a 
far less elaborate scale than in the 
West. Paintings have to be given 
philosophical attributes even where 
none exists. 

Husain’s exhibition this time 
was rather curious by Indian 
standards. It was an exhibition 
of the painter himself at work. 
Six canvases were laid flat in the 
Shridharani Gallery, New Delhi. 
From six to eight in the evening, 
the painter materialised and 
attacked the canvases. The paint- 
ings were supposed to be taken 
out of the subconscious in five 
days and hung out to dry and to 
be viewed by the public. 

What was Husain trying to 
prove? Ifthe comments in the 
press are to be gone by, he was 
trying to prove that he could 
work even with a crowd watching 
him. That certainly was gra- 
cious, trying to demonstraté there 
was no need for the artist to live 
in an ivory tower. An artist can 
be a democrat and paint in the 
midst of people. 

But there is no denying that 
there are certain intimate forms 
of activity that one would like 
to do in strict solitude or at best 
in the presence of just another 
biologically necessary camipanion. 
Painting also falls within this 
category of personal activity. It 
is not as though one cannot paint 
if people are present in the studio, 
but certainly one does not pro- 
duce a work of art of any serious 
significance in the presence of a 
crowd. And even if it were 
possible, such exhibitionism is 
hardly necessary. We all know 
that the painting is for the public 
to see, and that the painter is 
trying to communicate. 

It would have been far more 
merciful for painters like Husain 
to concede at least this. They 
could concede that painting is com- 
munication and that there is no 
need to mystify. We could have 
spared them this other generosity 
of coming out and painting in 
our midst. 

I can only think of one credible 
explanation for what Husain has 
done. He appeared to me like a 
prima donnain her fading years 
taking to stiip téase. The artist at 
work, the artist asleep, the artist 


eating, all fine enough gambits. 
The press is bound to take note. 

But where do we go on from 
here ? Somewhere both painter 
and critic have’ to confront their 
own conscience. It will be no 
use pretending that a gimmick is 
not a gimmick. The West, no 
doubt, practices any amount of 
these gimmicks. The logic of prac- 
tising them here is that much of 
our art, despite the garnishing of 
Tantrism and the like, are basi- 
cally derived from Western 
modernism. I shall not attempt 
a critique of this derivation. Į 
am concerned only with the sorry 
oddity of the gambits. 

In the West these aberrations 
have two functions to fulfil. One, 
they provide the psychedelic 

remedies for a people afflicted 
with affluence and boredom. They 
provide the little meaningless 
symbols to enable them to escape 
the other greater meaninglessness 
of their life pattern. Two, it pro- 
vides them with a new kind of 
token currency. Artis business 
in a large way in countries like 
United States. The art collector 
is not an aesthete by any chance. 
Heisa crass individual who is 
making money. He picks on 
painters, buys their work, then 
sets his elaborate promotional 
machinery in operation to boost 
up the value of his stock. In ten 
years, he would have made a 
huge profit, at the expense of both 
the artist and of public credulity. 

M.F. Husain would do well to 
ask himself if he need start off on 
this pethetic stock jobbery. If he 
need make a fashion of fads, make 
an exhibition of aberrations, in 
other words, to recreate for us 
the doings of a sick society ? The 
point to be made here is that we 
are not yet that sick, we are just 
poor. - We are howling and starv- 
ing. But of course, there is the 
nouveau riche of the city who need 
status symbols anda new token 
currency. Hussain’s transcenden- 
tal at the Shridharani Gallery 
was meant for them. 

Had the painter the courage to 
say so, we might have concluded 
a gentleman’s agreement and not 
talked about it. But no, the 
transcendental is sought to be im- 
posed on the rest of the society. 
That is where the trouble start. 

—An Art Critic 
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Communication 


Indo-Soviet Economic 


Barras Mehta’s analysis of the 
new phase of Indo-Soviet econo- 
mic cooperation (Mainstream, 
December 14 and 21, 1968) was 
apparently written ‘before the 
visit of Sri P.C. Alexander to 
Moscow and signing of a new 
trade protocol. . Otherwise, he 
would certainly have taken into 
consideration and probably made 
some changes in his thought-pro- 
voking article. 

I am’ calling it ‘‘thought- 
provoking” because here he takes 
a position which is considerably 
different from his earlier writing 
on Indo-Soviet economic rela- 
tions. His contention, it appers, 
is that the course of economic 
relations betweeen the two coun- 
tries has run through its entire 
gamut, leaving little scope for 
further development “‘on the old 
basis’. It is a truism. When 
the Soviet Union extended its 
helping hand to develop our 
heavy engineering and metallur- 
gical industries, I am quite sure, 
it too did not envisage a continua- 
tion of the same old pattern of 
Indo-Soviet economic cooperation 
till eternity. As the process of 
our economic development advan- 
ces, new basis of relations be- 
comes imperative. 

‘However, it would not do’ to 
be oblivious to the fact that the 
development of our industrtial 
capacity to the present stage has 
been largely due to the help re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union. It 
is also to be remembered that this 
assistance came to India in the 
teeth of stiff opposition from the 
pro-West elements in the Govern- 
ment and outside. When it 
appeared on the Indian scene, and 
succeeded in imparting a 
new meaning and content 
to our perspective of econo- 
mic development, there was no 
dearth of carping criticism and 
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Cooperation 


even sabotage.. The attack was 
more virulent when the country 


launched on a machine-build- 
ing programme,. a pro- 
gramme of basic industries, 


to sustain a long-term economic 
development. Balraj Mehta also 
concedes this point, without, of 
course, referring to the obstacles 
put in its way. 

The political motivations 
behind this opposition to India’s 
economic relations with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist coun- 
tries, which helped India on its 
way to self-reliance, is not un- 
known to Balraj Mehta. The 
Soviet aid and assistance had 
come precisely in those sectors 
wihch the West blandly refused 
to assist, and which we correctly 
considered absolutely necessary 
for our independent economic 
development. 

May | suggest that the politi- 
cal motivations which prompted 
opposition to close economic co- 
operation with the Soviet Union 
at the initial stages, have not dis- 
appeared ? The Western capita- 
list countries were then worried 
that with development of Indian 
economy on independent lines, it 
would be lost as one of the most 
lucrative markets for their pro- 
ducts. They were afraid that 
because of its close economic 
links with the socialist countries, 
Indian economy would finally 
reach a position where the public, 
or what was derisively called 
socialist, sector would attain 
“commanding heights’. It did 
not happen, basically because the 
people entrusted with the task of 
taking it to that position, were 
small men who intrigued and 
sabotaged to blur that perspec- 
tive. 

Today, again, when India is at 
a crossroad of economic develop- 
ment, when planning is sought to 


_ be revived after a suicidal pause 


of three years, attack on the Indo- 
Soviet economic cooperation has 
appeared in the press. The gra- 
vamen of all the arguments pre- 
ferred is that there is no scope 
for further economic relations 
with the Soviet Union because it 
is in no position to meet India’s 
requirements of sophisticated 
instruments and machinery and 
industrial raw material, nor is it 
in a position to import products 
of the country’s newly developed 
industries, albeit developed with 
Soviet assistance. 

Is it really so? In that case 
Sri. Alexander would appear to 
be bamboozling the Indian public 
when, on his return from Mos- 
cow, he spoke of a bright possi- 
bility of diverting Indian trade 
relations with the Soviet Union 
on new lines. Before that, the 
protocol signed by Mr Skachkov 
had incorporated a number of 
Indian suggestions regarding dis- 
posal of products of the newly 
developed industries as also con- 
tinuing Soviet assistance for 
them. 

The scope for working out the 
details will be provided when a 
Soviet team’ arrives here in a 
couple of months, following an 
earlier one in April last year. 

It would also be interesting 
to note here that the new trade 
pattern being worked out with 
the cooperation of the Soviet 
Union, has been ‘made possible 
ina period of tension in Indo- 
Soviet relations generated by the 
latter’s decision to sell arms to 
Pakistan. 

The difficulties faced by the 
steel and other metallurgical 
industries due to their unutilized 
capacities can be easily appreciat- 
ed. These capacities were con- 
ceived and executed on the under- 
standing that there would be no 
pause in planning and invest- 
ments. The twenty-year-perspec- 
tive envisaged a continuous 
growth. Had there been a fourth 
plan following the third, the pro- 
blem of unutilized capacity would 
not have been so actute. Balraj 
Mehta also refers to the possibi- 
lity of their gearing up by the 
fifth or the sixth plan. The fault, 
obviously, lies not in the Soviet 
inability to import their products 
which would make for the full 
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utilisation of the capacity, but 
in Our failure to continue the in- 
vestment programme planned 
earlier so that the products of 
these newly developed industries 
could be consumed in the coun- 
try itself. 


Let us for argument’s sake 
accept that a situation has arisen 
where there is no scope for further 
economic cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. Has India any hope 
of establishing an alternate market 
as big as offered by the Soviet 
Union ? Will it be advantageous 
to this country to give up a 
market where the demand is 


rising phenomenally ? Haven’t we © 
seen the attitude of the Western, 


countries to the problems of the 
developing nations during the 
New Delhi session of the 
UNCTAD early last year ? What 
has happened to the implemen- 
tation of the promises made there ? 
We have now been asked to take 
note of the repeated monetary 
crisis before we thought of mak- 
ing any demands on the Western 
countries in regard to facilitat- 
ing our trade with them. 


Nobody will deny that the 
Soviet Union is fully committed 
at present inso far as industrial 
raw materials, non-ferrous metals, 
etc. are concerned. But one has 
also to note that evenin these 
categories its supplies have been 
on a growing scale. In other 
words, the USSR has been con- 
stantly developing her resources 
and to that extent enlarging her 
commitments. The growing Soviet 
economy, as illustrated by its 1968 
pattern, offer “a variegated con- 
sumption pattern. It will be to 
our advantage to probe the areas 
in which our products will fit it 
and thus enable to reduce the 
burden of unutilised capacity. 


It is also too much to claim 
that Indian economy has reached 
the acme of its development. We 
still have to develop several 
other branches of our economy 
to meet the rising demand of our 
people. There is scope for Soviet 
assistance‘ in more sophisticated 
industries like naval and aircraft 
industries ; of course, not on a 
turn-key basis as in the past. 
Moreover, the growing Soviet 
economy itself is evolving new 
techniques of industrial production 
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which we could utilise to our 
advantage. 

It is, therefore, somewhat 
difficult to understand the rather 
pessimistic tone of Balraj Mehta’s 
article in delineating the future 
course of Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation. One would have 
liked him to write about what 
should be done in framing and 
implementing our fourth plan to 


make that cooperation more 
meaningful and mutually advan- 
tageous, as should be the case in 
respect of all countries with which 
we have economic relations. The 
pattern of cooperation is bound 
to reach higher levels as the 
economies of the two countries 
develop. 


New Delhi Saral Patra 


NIXON’S DEFENCE SECRETARY 


Nixon has tried to create the 


image of a non-ideological 
Cabinet; he has called his 
Cabinet “pragmatic centrists’’. 


The man he would put in the 
Pentagon (Melvin R. Laird) is no 
centrist. His legislative score for 
1967 was rated at 100 per cent 
by the.US Chamber of Com- 
merce, 85 per cent by the conser- 
vative Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action and 7 per cent by 
Americans for Democratic Action; 
he is liberal on health legislation. 
“A steely and shrewd politician... 
at the center of our largest conser- 
vative apparatus,” was the sum- 
mation of the National Committee 
for An Effective Congress. 
Neither is Laird a pragmatist... 
This small town Wisconsin lumber 
dealer is quite at home with the 
swamis of the cold war. His one 
book, A House Divided: America’s 
Security Gap (Henry Regnery : 
1962) warms up to -a climax in 
which he calls Christianity and 
communism irreconcilable but 
says “positivism, not com- 
munism, is the philosophical 
virus that causes our para- 
lysis.’ In his native Marsh- 
field, Wis., just using such words 
in public would be enough to 
mark a man down as suspect. 
“It is a profound lesson of 
history,” Laird writes in a pero- 
ration worthy of his fellow Pres- 
byterian, John Foster Dulles, one 
of Laird’s heroes, “that as any 
nation increases its dedication to 
materialistic, positivistic criteria 


at the expense of dependence upon 
God and the truths beyond 
history, that nation has begun its 
downward course.” This deep- 
seated opposition to materialism 
does not keep Laird from worry- 
ing about “the present profit 
Squeeze” nor from suggesting as 
mandatory “a major overhaul of 
the tax system’, by which he 
means a shift from income to 
more direct taxes, i.e. from the 
rich to the poor, who are presum- 
ably better adapted to a less 
materialistic way of life.. The 
“strategy gap’ the book seeks 
to fill is the lack of an offensive 
posture. The book suggests 
that the US take the initiative 
among other places (1) in ridding 
Cuba of communism (2) in any 
future East German of Hungarian 
uprising and (3) in effecting “the 
unification of Germany.” A 
Pentagon chief with such aims 
will rarely have a dull moment. 
These are high-wire examples of 
the brinkmanship Laird so 
admires in Dulles. The basic 
axiom of the book is ‘better dead 
than Red,” though expressed in 
the fruitiest and full-bodied Gold- 
waterite prose. “Is the fact that 
more lives are involved in deci- 
sion today,” Laird asks in sen- 
tentious reference to nuclear war, 
“sufficient in itself to make the 
condition of life fie. liberty] 
second to the primacy of biologi- 
cal preservation.” The answer in 
the finest tradition of extremism 
in the defence of liberty, is “no.” 


—From I.F. Stone’s Weekly, December 30, 1968 
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Lessons for Arabs 


K. M. P, 


Ta attack on the Beirut airport 
and the destruction of 13 civil 
airliners came as a shock to the 
Arabs and the world. The Arab 
Worid’s reaction to the Israeli 
attack is not easy to understand ; 
after the commando raids on 
Jordan, the continuous attacks 
on the northern ‘Jordan valley, 
the shelling across the Suez Canal 
and the raid on upper Egypt, the 
Arab countries should have taken 
measures to prevent a surprise 
attack. Yet, from the beginning 
of the June war in 1967, Israel 
has been able to spring surprise 
after surprise, and it is too early 
to say whether the Arabs are even 
now in a position to counter Israeli 
moves in an effective manner. 
There appears to be a fundamental 
weakness which the Arab. leaders 
have not yet been able tolay 
their fingers on, and unless their 
weakness is corrected no amount 
of verbal aggressiveness will help 


them to meet the Israeli challenge. | 
sense of ‘shock in the 


The 
Anglo-Saxon world is easily under- 
stood. Lebanon had not partici- 
pated in the June war; though 
an Arab nation it does not be- 
‘long to the mainstream of Arab 
politics. It is part of the Western 
World, the nerve-centre of com- 
merce and banking in West Asia ; 
and its political and economic 
Stability is a vital interest to the 
Western world. American inter- 
vention in Lebanon in the late 
fifties (leading to Eisenhower 
Doctrine) was by no means an 
aberration, it was the result of 
the economic interest which the 
West has in that country. The 
collapse of the Intra Bank in 
1967 had repercussions in 
Europe ; commerce and finance 
links Beirut to the Westren capi- 
tals. Lebanon and Israel are the 
twin pillars of capitalism in 
West Asia and ` the attack was 
therefore seen as an attack on 
Western vested interests. Too 
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late the Israelis realised their 
mistake ; the response, influential 
Israeli papers pointed out, was 
out of proportion to the offence 
attributed to Lebanon. 

Yet, the attack on a protege 
of the West is an indication of 
the cocky self-confidence and 
assertiveness of the Israeli leaders. 
Tel Aviv was perfectly aware 
that the move would be con- 


demned by London and Wash- ` 


ington, but equally it is certain 
that the Westren Powers will be 
powerless to put any kind of 
pressure on it. Israel is the 
cornerstone of American policy in 
West Asia. Washington has been 
determined to ditch Mr. Nasser 
for a considerable time; it has 
provided arms and ammunition 
to the royalists in Yemen while 
recognising the Republican regime, 
it has encouraged the Saudi king 
in all his anti-Nassar attitudes. 
But only Israel provided it with a 
weapon to strike direct at the 
radical movements in the Arab 
world and it has used it with 
great success. The very success 
of the policy has made Washing- 
ton dependent on Tel Aviv in’ its 
West Asian policy and it has to 
tolerate Israeli aggressiveness even 
when, as.in the case of Lebanon, 
it goes against American interests. 
Israelis not the only country 
which is pursuing this policy ; in 
Europe West Germany, which 
has a position similar to that `of 
Israel in West’ Asia, has gone 
even farther, and in Vietnam, 
as everybody can see, it is the 
tail which is wagging the dog. 


` Israel, therefore, is able to deter- 


Mine its own policy within cer- 
tain limitations ; the fact that the 
attack on Lebanon has not affect- 
ed the sale of the Phantoms is an 
indication of the latitude it 
enjoys. 

It is therefore unlikely that a 
four-power conference can settle 
the West Asian crisis. Israel has 


‘Union. 


already rejected this on the plea 
that a settlement might be im- 
posed detrimental to its national 
interests. In other words, Israel 
might be forced to vocate some 
of the territories it is occupying 
now. It has no intention of 
being deprived of the fruits of 
aggression ; it is insisting on 
direct negotiations which will 
permit it to impose a conqueror’s 
peace on the Arabs. The reac- 
tion of the Arab States to the 
proposed four-power conference 
1s not known ; they cannot accept 
the conference, for as Mr. Hey- 
kal points outin Ai Ahram, a 
conference will translate into legal 
and political terms the military 
reality as it exists today. That 
means that the Arab States will 
have to accept some territorial 
losses, and no Arab Government 
can accept a settlement on that 
basis because the Arab people 
will not tolerate it. Nor can 
the Arab States expect the socialist 
bloc to risk a third world war to 
force Israel to withdraw from the 
occupied territories ; whatever the 
feeling of the Arab man in the 
street, the leaders in Cairo and 
Damascus are aware that Moscow 
will not go to war to liberate the 
occupied territories. None of the 
Arab countries is a member of the 
socialist bloc; they are neither 


socialist nor allies of the Soviet - 


ion. In fact most of them, in 
their internal policies, have been 
anti-Communist. 


The Arab States have to de- © 


pend on themselves. The King 
of Jordan has suggested a summit 
conference and President Nasser 
has approved of it.. By now the 
Arab leaders are experts at sum- 
mitry, but any number of summits 
will not solve the problems which 
the Arab States face unless they 
analyse their weakness and take 
measures to overcome them. 
Israel’s strength does not lie in 
the weapons it possesses nor are 
the Arab States inferior to Israel— 
on paper at any rate—as far as 
planes and armour are concerned. 
In 1967 their weapons 
superior, and even taking the 
element of surprise into account, 
they should have piven a better 
account of themselves. Wherein 
lies the Israeli advantage which 
makes a small country of 2 million 
people dictate terms to all its 
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neighbours ? First, Israel is a 
modern state, in the sense that 
the people do genuinely partici- 
pate in the political process ; there 
isa political opposition but the 
opposition operates within the 
institutional framework, it does 
not challenge it. Secondly, it is 
modern in the sense that the 
people have been accustomed to 
the use of machinery from the 
childhood, the mechanical civi- 
lization is not strange to'them. 
‘The weapons systems are there- 
fore not unfamiliar to the ordinary 
soldier ; they are capable of hand- 
ling the sophisticated weapons 
effectively. Thirdly, their society 
is modern, ‘there isno deep rift 
between social categories, there is 
no oppressed peasant class. More 
important, there is the feeling that 
their country is a beleagured 
fortress—unless every Israeli does 
his duty they will be submerged— 
and this gives them a fanaticism 
and ruthlessness which the Arabs 
lack. Only the Palestinian Arabs, 
who have been deprived of their 
land and are refugees in Jordan, 
have the same feeling and it is the 
fedayeens who, among Arab 
forces, have been able to shake 
the confidence of the Israelis. The 
Arab States, by their propaganda 
about annihilating Zionism and 
throwing the Zionists into the sea, 
only increased the determination 
of the Israelis to fight ; they were 
made to realise that they were 
fighting for their very existence. 
While in the Arab countries only 
the professional soldiers partici- 
pated in the war, for Israel it was 
a people’s war ; men and women 
took up arms to defend the cause. 
Even on the diplomatic front, 
Israel was better prepared than 
` the Arabs. The Arabs took the 
Afro-Asian world for granted. 
They felt the common bonds of 
Islam and of Africanness would 
swing most African countries 
behind the Arabs; they refused 
to believe that the black Africans 
were only slightly less suspicious 
of the Arabs than of the Whites. 
They are willing to join the Arabs 
in a common front against imperia- 
lists, but for a considerable num- 
ber of black African States, Israel 
is not an imperialist power, but a 
small country fighting against 
heavy odds to ensure its national 
survival.. They are aware that 
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the Israelis are White, but equally 
they do not consider the Arabs to 
be part of the Black World. 
Indeed, Western propaganda 
about Arab imperialism had 
affected the black African States 
and even countries like Ethiopia, 
irritated by the open support by 
the Arabs of Somalia and Sudan— 
sponsored liberation movement, 
pursued an anti-Arab policy. 
Addis Ababa even moved troops 
into Sudan. The African re- 
action surprised many politicians, 
but those who had followed Israeli 
attempts to cultivate the black 
African States could have foreseen 
the African reaction. Even after 
the war the Arab States have been 
so preoccupied with Israel that 
they have failed to improve their 
image in black Africa. 

The Arab States have therefore 
to prepare for war seriously. The 
liberation of Palestine will not 
take place without a tremendous 
effort by the Arab States. The 
Soviet Union may make up the 
losses which the UAR and Syria 
suffered during the June war, it 
may train Egyptian officers and 
NCOs, but the fighting will have 
to be done by the Arab States. 
Before they engage in the next 
round the Arab people will do 
well with a little introspection to 
find out what is wrong with their 
political and military organization; 
why they suffered such a humiliat- 
ing defeat at the hands of Israel. 
The explanations offered so far 
really fail to convince ; the very 
fact that the Israelis were able to 
destory the UAR’s air force ina 
single attack is an indication of 
the incompetence of some of the 
senior officers. Air power itself 
cannot account for the Arab 
defeat ; the Liberation Front in 
Vietnam was able to inflict a 
crushing defeat on the Americans 
in spite of the overwhelming sup- 


eriority of the Americans in the air. 


Surprisingly enough, though 
the Arabs were almost unanimous 
in their anxiety to check Israel, 
only Jordan, Syria and the UAR 
actively participated, and the 
Syrian participation came during 
the later stages of the war. The 
Syrians and Algerians were more 
anxious to fight a war on two 
fronts—against Israel and against 
Arab reactionaries—and till the 
last moment Damascus objected to 


coordinating strategy with Jordan. 
The unified command was only in 
name, and the Arab armies were 


defeated one by one. Even after 
the defeat the Arabs have not 
learned the lesson. Israel has 


been attacking Jordan repeatedly 
and it has taken action occasional- 
ly against the UAR, but the 
Arabs have only been united in 
their protests; they have not 
reacted as a body against the 
Israelis. -The attack on Beirut too 
did not lead to military retaliation 
by any of the Arab States ; the 
military initiative remains with 
Israel, and the Arabs continue to 
be in disarray. The Maghreb, 
except for Algeria, was never 
active in the anti-Israel campaign 
and it remains politically indiffe- 
rent. Another Arab summit, if held, 
will pass a number of resolutions, 
but it is doubtful if it will advance 
the liberation of the occupied 
territories a step further. 

It is the failure of the Arabs 
to seize the political and military 
initiative, the placid acceptance of 
Israeli aggression that has led Tel 
Aviv and Israel’s supporters in 
London and Washington to believe 
that the Arabs will accept settle- 
ment imposed by the four powers. 
Israel's rejection of a four power 
conference is a tactical move; it 
hopes that it will be allowed to 
retain the major part of its con- 
quests. The Western capitals believe 
that the Arab leaders are willing to 
accept a settlement but are afraid 
that the people will reject not only 
the solution but also them. An 


- imposed solution will help them 


to save face. 

Have the Arabs been reduced 
to this ? Do they have no alterna- 
tive but to surrender and pretend 
that it is a diktat imposed by the 
four powers ? The Arab leaders 
certainly have an alternative ; it is 
to undertake a radical transforma- 
tion of their society, give the people 
something to fight and die for. The 
Liberation Front has done it in 
Vietnam, Castro carried it out 
against heavy odd ; the Arabs are 
capable of it. The liberation of 
Palestine is closely linked with 
the social revolution in the Arab 
World; the apathetic peasant 
masses have to liberate themselves 
before they can undertake the 
liberation of Palestine. 

January 6 
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WORLD MONETARY CRISIS—i 
(Continued from page 12) 


be able to draw on the various 
national currencies as required. 
But the European nations were 
willing to increase their IMF 
share only at a price. They 
wanted‘a grearer voice in IMF 
affairs. The result was the general 
loan agreement by the “group of 
ten.” From then on the Group 
of Ten decided major problems 
of the international monetary 
system aud its reforms. The 
IMF was downgraded. 

After the devaluation of the 
pound, the first line of defence 
of the dollar, in November 1967, 
followed by the devaluation of 
26 other currencies, the confi- 
dence in the dollar was further 
shaken. There began a flight 
from the dollar. More demands 
were made on the US for gold in 


exchange of dollars. The US 
had to supply large stocks of 
gold to the London market. 


However, this did not stop the 
gold fever and the US gold 
drain became alarming. Worse, 
France refused to make its con- 
tribution to the “‘pool” in 1967 
because it was no more prepared’ 
to continue this rescue operation 
of the dollar. 

The US asked’ Britain to close 
the gold market temporarily. 
The governors of European, 
British and US central banks met 
at Washington for an extraordi- 
nary conference. The conference 
decided to drop the guaranteed 
exchange of dollars, except for 
international payment settle- 
ments. Thus it abolished the 
“gold pool” system. 

In essence, the US also aboli- 
shed the gold backing of its cur- 
rency and severely restricted the 
free convertibility of the dollar in 
international transactions. Autho- 
ritative government and banking 
circles in Washington called for 
a total abolition of the 25 per 
cent gold backing to the 
dollar. The US passed a law 
abolishing the statutory 25 per 
cent gold cover for its domestic 
currency to meet its internaiional 
commitments. 

The US was compelled at 
the “gold pool’? conference to. 
agree to the introduction of two 
prices for gold. The old price of 


Qh 


35 doliars per ounce of gold was 
retained for settlements between 
states and.a market price was 
allowed to operate on the basis 
of demand and supply conditions. 
However, the US did not want 
to allow this market operation-in 
gold to continue as it would have 
inexorably gone against the dol- 
lar, forcing its devaluation. In 
any case, it was not a workable 
arrangement. For instance, a 
central bank could ask for gold 
from the US against dollar hold- 
ings, sell them at a profit in the 
open market and again present 
the dollars for gold to the US. 
The “Ten”? also began to 
work out the “special rights” 
programme for borrowing IMF 
fund. They also tried to per- 
suade the IMF members not to 
buy newly mined gold at free 
market price. The result was 
not quite satisfactory. Efforts 
continued to be made to per- 
suade IMF members to keep 
their reserves in dollars as before 
und not to convert them into gold. 
As part of this scheme, South 
Africa, the principal gold supplier 
to the capitalist world, was asked 
not to keep its reserves in gold 
but to release it to keep gold price 
down in the free market. How- 
ever, in the absence of South 
African cooperation, gold price 
continued to rise. a 
‘Gold’ mining has become un- 
economical because the official 
price has not increased from 1934 
keeping with the cost of mining. 
It was natural therefore that 
South Africa was not willing to 
sell gold at official rate. It went 
on piling up gold reserves, thus 
aggravating the scarcity of gold. 


Meanwhile, the demand for gold, 
both for hoarding and speculative 
purposes, increased because of 
the continuing crisis of dollar and 
pound. 


More and more West Euro- 
pean bankers are in favour of a 
revision of the gold parity of the. 
dollar. This is equivalent to a. 
devaluation of the dollar, which 
it is feared will cause a major 
world disaster. 


The problem of a reform of 
the world capitalist currency 
system is being discussed at pre- 
sent. Two opposing views are’ 
presented. France demands a, 
return to the gold standard. In 
this case the exchange rate would 
depend on the state of balance of 
payment and the gold reserve of 
each country. The US and Bri- 
tain, on the other hand want to 
turn the IMF into a supra-national: 
federal reserve system which will 
have the right to issue the world 
paper money. Both the US and 
Britain want to do away with 
gold. They argue that as gold was 
withdrawn from international 
circulation without any problems 
for the domestic economy, it can 
be withdrawn from international 
circulation without any complica- 
tion. 

There is‘ no doubt that not 
many nations agree with this pro- 
posal, for they see clearly that 
this is a new move to retain US 
domination over the world cur- 
rency system. Today, the US is 
a debtor nation and the dollar is 
not in demand. This situation 
was brought about as a direct 
result of US world policies. 

(To be concluded) 
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Facets of Gandhi, Edited by B.K. Ahluwalia, 
New Delhi, 1968, 221 Pp. Price Rs. 


T# striking thing about this 

book is that it sharply pro- 
jects the many-splendoured per- 
sonality of a man who “attracted 
people who appeared to be irre- 
` concilable except in their love of 
Gandhiji” as pointed out by one 
of its contributors.. The book 
was published on the eve of the 
Gandhi Birth Centenary. And, 
as the title suggests, it is a collec- 
tion of essays on Gandhi, by 
people of different races, cultures 
and climes. This bears testimony 
to the universal nature of 
Gandhi’s philosphy. 

A hundred years after his 
birth, has Gandhi any relevance ? 
The question is briefly answered 
by Kaka Kalelkar in his Fore- 
word to the book: “While he 
influenced almost every depart- 
ment of lifein India, leaving his 
indelible spiritual mark on what- 
ever he touched, his was a uni- 
veral appeal that invited all races 
and communities of the world to 
enjoy the supreme joy of rising 
above narrow nationalism and 
considering the world as a 
common test”. ; 

It would indeed be worthwhile 
to recall what Gandhi said on the 
language, question particularly 
when protagonists and antagonists 
of Hindi continue to brandish 
swords, which would strike to a 
foreigner as surprising. Gandhi 
maintained that language should 
spring up from the soil and not be 
imposed on us by coercion. Accor- 
ding to Union Vice-President V.V. 
Giri, “Language is primarily a vehi- 
cle of thought and should not be 
degenerated to the level of anta- 
gonism.- The transition should 
be without tears and force.” The 
single; though not an easy, solu- 
tion to check the divisive forces 
raising their head in the country, 
is to resurrect the “unity of 
thought, purpose and action” he 
Says. 

John Haynes Holmes saw 
Gandhi for the time in 1931 
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Sagar Prakashan, 


20. 
at Folkestone crossing the 
English Channel. He found 


himself talking to an Eng- 
lish policeman, who suddenly 
pointed up the coast to the chalky 
cliffs of the channel and said: 
“Do you know just round those 
cliffs, is the place where Julius 
Caesar came when he invaded 
Britain”. Then, he turned in the 
other direction and said : “ouly a 
few ‘miles down the coast there, 
beyond that fog-bank, is the place 
where William the Conqueror 
landed just before the Battle of 
Hastings”. When the Mahatma’s 
ship came poking through the 
fog, Holmes said within himself : 
“Here comes the third and the 
greatest conqueror of Britain”. 
A curious looking conquener, 
indeed ! 

Gandhi’s end, according to 
Vincent Sheean, “was contained 
in his beginning’. It was his 
“typical experience”, as Nietzche 
would have said, “to discover in 
a blaze of sincerity what was 
already contained within him, 
and thus to go on from truth to 
truth confirming what he had 
known from birth”. In Christiani- 
ty, particularly in the Sermon 
on the Mount, Gandhi found 
“what was already within his 
nature”. The same discovery is 
seen taking place through the 
years as he grew more and more 
familiar with the Bhagvad Gita. 
“From Thoreau, Ruskin and 
Tolstoy he got what he already 
had, and more fully than any of 
them.” The spinning wheel and 
the ‘constructive institutions”, 
which according to Vincent 
Sheean, Gandhi valued—all may 
be said to have come from his 
reading of Ruskin. “But not 
really, of course, because these 


ideas were innate and sooner or ` 
. later would have come out.” The 


difference between Gandhi and 
others was that he “could not 
behold or even contemplate, 
without translating into action.” 


The question whether Gandhi 
was a saint or politician, seems 
unanswerable to Kingsley Martin : 
“The two aspects were blended 
in a singular complete character.” 
He was a sSaint-politician like 
those in medieval Europe. But 
more than that, in the West, 


Gandhi renewed faith in the 
powers of the individual. 
E.L. Allen says : “it was no 


doubt as compensation for what 
it suffered under the mechanisa- 
tion and depersonalisation of life 
that the West in our time turned in 
adulation and almost worship to 
the strong masterful individual.’ 
Gandhi gave to the West faith 
in the force of the spirit. 

Again, Gandhi’s method of 
non-violence and satyagraha is, a 
reminiscent of the Cross for the 
West. “We did not really believe 
in what the Cross stands for, 
that love, humility and self- 
sacrifice are the highest forms of 
power, then in them the Majesty 
of God himself is revealed to us... 
We can never therefore, be suffi- 
ciently grateful that one came to 
us from the East into the very 
texture of whose life the Cross 
was woven and who showed us 
that the ancient rule which 
measures greatness by service is 
still the only valid one.” 

Gandhi’s religion, as former 
President S. Radhakrishnan says, 
was “‘intensely practical.” Politics 
was a branch of religion for him ! 
“A persistent and continuous 
effort to enable the submerged 
millions to attain the good life, 
to raise the quality of human 
beings, to train them for freedom 
and fellowship, for spiritual depth 
and social harmony.” 

B.K. Ahluwalia’s “Facets of 
Gandhi” also contains, besides 
the one by himself, essays by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Rajendra 
Prasad, J.B. Kripalani, Pyarelal 
and G. Ramachandran. Nehru 
draws a vivid picture of Gandhi, 
which despite being familiar to 
every Indian, has ceased to ins- 


pire the policians in power. 
“Consciously and deliberately 
meek and humble, yet he was 


full of power and authority, and 
he knew it, and at times he was 
imperious enough, issuing com- 
mands which had to be obeyed.” 


— Ramesh Jaure 
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iuu. No government can afford to ignore the. urges. of the common 
_ People, After all, democracy has its basis on those very urges and 


if any government flouts them, it is pushed aside and other governments 
take it over. 
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l F the Samyukta Socialist. Party is Base ib in the midst of a grave crisis 
that disturbingly resembles the prelude to gradual disintegration, the 
“blame lies squarely on its leadership which has. revelled in confusion 
within itself and has constantly. injected uncertainty into Left: ] 
in the country. The developments i in UP leading to the exit. 
former SSP Ministers with” ‘their Followers is an indiai 
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oo sights clear and cpa er 
er's ‘Second Revolution’ Last week at Patna Sri Madhu Limaye told a press conference i. 
ce KM.P.... 14 | that the non-Congress parties in Bihar were in disarray, with the — 
m result that in a large number of constituencies they were opposing one 
Sof Bubula ... 16 | another instead of the Congress which the SSP leadership considers - 
| to be the one and only enemy of progress. Sri Limaye rightly did not 
pia hesitate to question the bona fides of the Loktantrik Congress 
rontier Hill Tracts Dal. He felt that at the first opportunity the LCD leaders might- 
a Das .. work out some arrangement with the Congress and desert their poll 
allies. But the fact is that the SSP has entered into a “triple alliance”, 
with the LCD as one-of the three arms. Similar doubts have been ex- ` 
pressed by him about the role of the Bharatiya Kranti 
What Sri Limaye and his friends have failed to do so far is to. 
carefully the circumstances in which the SSP’s fortunes have come to _ 
~ depend on such opportunist allies. i 
; SSP, instead of looking upon the non-Congressism of 1967-68 
|} asa matter of tactics aimed at breaking the monopoly of power 
kistan : Closure of U.S. Spy Base of the Congress, has come to look upon it as some kind of eternally 
T. Das ... 30 | Valid mantra. This is seen-quite glaringly in SSP’s fighting Sri K-D. 
Boost . Malaviya in the Phulpur parliamentary byelection while- ‘keeping — 
: Campus Journal Nalanda ... 32 | the door open to Jana ‘Sangh at many places. It has refused to learn A 
g from the experience of working with reactionary parties in coalitions ; — 
outh crusade against unemployment it has refused to recognize the need for allying itself firmly and ün- 
S.C... 33 | equivocally with the progressive parties against those of communal 
and other vested interests. In fact, even at his press conference last 
week Sri Limaye made the fantastic declaration that his party was. 
“ready to go with the Jana Sangh and form governments”. 
It is only in West Bengal, where the party is in any: case not 
one of the major factors, that the SSP has displayed some understand- : 
EWS EXPRESSED IN THE ARTICLES AND | ing a m ae ae aes A aa eig and confusion. in F ' 
ARTOONS ARE THOSE OF THE AUTHORS | TANKS O the Left. In and Bihar, where the party matters, the _ 
ND NOT NECESSARILY OF THIS JOURNAL alas for the parties of reaction over those of the Left is all 
It would be a tragedy for Indian politics if the SSP. should z Ww 
crack up. What has to be checked to prevent such a sevelepmient 
the growth of the Asoka Mehta mentality:.on the one hand 
penchant for unprincipled alliances of a section of . th le 
i the other. In the absence of Dr. Lohia the party has failed i 
ted and Published by Nikhil Chakravartty | a purposeful collective leadership. capable of th c arly on 
for Perspective Publications Private Ltd. | fundamentals; irresponsible ebullience has 
vinted by him at Navin Press, | direction. There is thus need for serious heart-s 
wbhash Marg, Delhi-6. , SSP leaders as well as the rank and file, 
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questioning ‘the ; 

being in power for long. In point 
of time she has long beate 1 the 
S 


a king pac t 
years, one is empted to draw the 
inference that her first year in office 
he weakest both from the 
er politics inside the 
al the point of 
of policy-making in Govern- 
“which 
happen d to be the year 
preceding the ‘erucial Fourth 
` General | ‘Election, Smt. Gandhi 
eckon with the formidable 
n the entrenched 
ich practically dictat- 
he Congress. Her 
jts at forming a group of her 
-own was hardly successful, while 
the Syndicate was practically áll- 


powerful not only. in running the 


Co ma organisation but in hold- 
hai the Congress 


) the Syndicate x 
ield so much | 


at Government level. One has to 
recall that it was Sri Kamaraj’s 
initiative which in January, 1966 
could prevent the election of Sri 
Morarji Desai and secure the 
installation of Smt. Gandhi as 
Prime Minister. “However, within 
a few weeks the differences on 
policies came out in the open as 
Smt. Gandhi. preferred to brush 
aside Sri Kamaraj’ s objection to 
the Asoka ‘Mehta-Subramaniam 
strategy of giving ‘large-scale con- 
cessions to US interests from 
fertilizer to devaluation. The 
difference became so sharp and 
clear that it became the talk of the 
town not only in New Delhi but 
also abroad. 

Inevitably two trends got inter- 
twined in this showdown. First, 
the Syndicate t to operate 
through Sri Kamaraj and alter- 
natively to put pressure on Smt. 
Gandhi. The Syndicate, however, 
could not have got the upper 
hand but for the fact that the sec- 
tion which was opposed to the pro- 
US trend (particularly the line 
of surrender pushed on vigorously 
by Sri Asoka Mehta) had to rally 
round Sri Kamaraj after having 
failed to dislink Smt. Gandhi 
from the Asoka Mehta-Subra- 
maniam group. the point 
of farthest ‘political isolation for 
Smt. Gandhi. 

The situation however changed 
radically with the Fourth General 
Election early in 1967. While the 
Syndicate was badly mauled at 
the hands of the Left forces in 




































































ite her accretion of strength, 
Gandhi cannot at this moment 
pe to eliminate it totally from 


va the government level, wih 
xit of Sri S.K. Patil, 
< and. ‘Sri pe 
abinet, the old 
the pro-West lobby 
but their influence is 
on. many issues ranging 
l e. canipaign for the Tata 


` oviet economic cooperation. 
too, the balance . of 
continues to be pre- 
„reaction is not all- 
is. still well- 
find it 


ins at tadial elements in the 
igh-handed_ style of a Sardar 
Patel, yet it is still strong enough 


lation against Government 


mind as to which way to turn. 
aay for her to call up 
reement for strengthening 
osition as Prime Minister. 
he do this by turning to the 
t—by enlisting Sri S. K. 
il and by totally surrendering 
Big Business and to the 
emands of the US lobby? This 
would mean not only kowtowing 
to the White House under Nixon, 
ut toeing the Whitehall’s line of 
estrangement with Moscow. 
learer home, she will have to 
agree. to forgo any politcal 
tiative in India’s relations with 
istan or China and play 
estern tune as and when it 
Inside the Congress 
Parliamentary Party there are 
powerful elements at work selling 
uch a policy of surrender. 
internally, such a turn in 
olicy would mean further ac- 
centuation of the economic crisis 
jout any compensatory pros- 
of large-scale dollar aid. 
the more the economic crisis 
ituates, the greater is the 
ger of mass unrest bringing 
t total instabiliy in the 


„project to that against. 


push through the strike ban . 


, the other 


native open “before Smt. ‘Gandhi 4 
is to pursue with greater vigour | 


a policy of independence at home 
and abroad. A firm stand in the 
great battle against White minority 
supremacy in parts of Africa—as 
she generally displayed over the 
Rhodesian question during the 
recent Commonwealth Premiers’ 
Conference in London—would 
naturally fetch rich dividends for 
New Delhi, as would the refusal 
to join in Britain’s latest plans to 
step up the cold war in Europe 
or the rejection of the American 
project fora network of junior 
partners in east. and south-east 
Asia. The realisation that the 
key to economic independence 
lies in breaking loose from the 
last vestiges of colonial economy 
and utilising economic co- 
operation with the socialist world 
to ward off the danger of fresh 
inroads of Western capital, has 
to be the determinant in policy 
planning at the highest level. For 
that, it is not enough that Sri 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed should be 
left single-handed to discipline 
Big Business or Sri Dinesh Singh 
to press for more trade with the 
socialist countries. What is 
needed is a clear-cut mini- 
mum programme of economic 
advance embracing all aspects 
from land relations to strengthen- 
ing of the public sector, and the 
generation of mass sanction to 
implement it. The hesitation to 
go infor a bold stand emboldens 
the Right to attack the Govern- 
ment for dithering, while the 
democrati¢ elements both inside 
Congress and outside it are getting 
equally impatient with the prevail- 
ing state of affairs. 

A definite policy stand on a 
radical programme would natu- 
rally antagonise the powerfully 
entrenched Right, and against 
this, a section of the Government, 
helped by the bureaucracy, will 


put up strong resistance as could 


be seen in the recent controversies 
over oil and heavy engineering. 


But if the Prime Minister looks - 


around, she can easily mobilise 
powerful phalanxes of support 
within and outside her party. 
The impatience of a considerable 
section of the Congress. Parlia- 


mentary Party itself with. tHe: 3 














ment can enlist for radical moves. 
More. effectively, the Left forces 
outside are bound to respond the 
moment they are -convinced of 
the Centre’s readiness to go into 
action on a radical programme. 
Politics in this country cannot be 
compartmentalised ‘by labels : the- 
consensus for a radical line» cuts 
across party bafriers. : 
In this. situation, the qiiit 
of personal equations has to’ 
linked up with policy stand. 
(Incidentally the myth that young 
blood is more wholesome than the 
old war exploded by the exploits 
of Sri Asoka Mehta and Sri 
Subramaniam). The- Capital i 
gossip about Sri Kamaraj joining 





the Cabinet has little relevance. 


unless such a decision is taken for 
strengthening the fight against the 
Right. Itis no doubt true that 
Sri Kamaraj ‘generally has taken 
in the past a healthy anti-imperia- 
list stand on many issues, while 
he cannot be accused of taking . . 
the side of Big Business against > 
the under-dog. At the same time . 


his long group association with the _ 


buccaneers of the Syndicate has 
turned out to be a political minus 
point against him. 

If Smt. Gandhi decides to get 
Sri Kamaraj into the Cabinet, it 
can be a healthy development e 
provided it is part of a drive for 
radical policies ; on the contrary, 
if Sri Kamaraj is brought into the 
Cabinet to strengthen one faction 
and weaken another, it may only 
help to accentuate existing 
tension ; and in the bargain, the 
Prime Minister can hardly expect 
to stabilise her own position or 
that-of the government. 

Three years ago, when Smt. | 
Indira Gandhi became Prime 
Minister, the challenge er 
stability came from the ambi tions 
and aspirations of powerful per- 
sonalities ; today, on the threshold 
of her fourth year in office, the 
challenge comes more from the — 
urgency of policy making than 
from pestonalities She can hardly 
afford to evade the challenge, for 
despite Sri Kamaraj’s victory at- 
Nagercoil, parkalaam has. long 
ceased to be regarded as a sm or a 
political wisdom. 




















Maganlal Chhaganlal 


Empire 


MADHU LIMAYE 


«p 

OWER corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely. This 
Is often said of political institu- 
tions but it is said to be no less 
trué of economic power.” This is 
how othe members of Monopolies 
Enquiry Commission begin their 
famous report. 

In this report there isa de- 
tailed description of the important 
monopolies operating in this 
country. On page 72-73 there is 
the description of Killick group of 
concerns. This group comprises 
of 14 companies, excluding the 
one which came under its control 
on April 2, 1964. According to 
the report, seven companies of 
the group have assets of not 
less than Rs. one crore each. 
The Ahmedabad Electric Comp- 


any has assets worth Rupees 
20.43 crores ! 
This sprawling industrial 


empire is in the process of being 
taken over by the family of 
Maganlal Chhaganlal who also 
control the Standard Drum 
Manufacturing Company. Five 
brothers, namely Maganlal, 
Laljibhai, Popathbhai, Mohanbhai 
and Neemjibhai control this 
complex. 

This family are stock market 
operators and have close links 
with Sri Kanti Desai, son and 
Private Secretary of the Finance 
Minister. Thanks to high-level 
intervention, the Standard Drum 
Manufacturing Company was 
given a steel quota of 25,000 
tonnes. Government quota price 
of the steel sheets is, I understand, 
Rs. 1,100 per ton whereas the 
open market price is Rs. 1,800. 
Thus there is a margin of Rs. 700 
per ton. Even without manu- 
facturing a single drum and only 
by selling its quota in the open 
market the Company can make a 
profit of Rs. pne and three 
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quarters crores of rupees. The 
factory employs around thirty 
workers and manufactures 8,000 
drums per day. The sale of 
these drums brings a very much 
larger income than can be had 
by merely selling the Government 
quota steel sheets in open market. 
It would be interesting to find out 
the taxes paid by the Company 
ever since its inception. 

The question of the sanction- 
ing of the new barrel capacity is 
at present under consideration of 
the Estimates Committee on a 
representation made by me and 
the Committee: will, I think, be 
able to find out the circumstances 
that have led to the sanctioning 
of additional capacity in the case 
of an item which was on the 
banned list. 

This Kapadia family, I would 
like to reveal, have been getting 
for the last many years many con- 
fidential information from sources 
close to the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and it is by these and other 
methods that they have amassed 
a lot of wealth. It should 
be remembered that when the 
former Finance Minister Sri T.T. 
Krishnamachari, announced a 
scheme for voluntary disclosure 
of black money, this family had 
“voluntarily” disclosed an income 
of Rs. 30 lakhs. As a matter of 
fact, during a raid conducted by 
the Investigating Agencies of the 
Finance , Ministry a lot of this 
unaccounted money had been 
found. But for reasons best 
known to the Finance Ministry 
this family’s offer to dis- 
close its unaccounted money 
‘voluntarily’ was accepted and 
the whole matter ended there. 
This family was allowed to make 
payments by instalments within 
a period of six months. The 
§fandard Drum Manufactyring 


Company was mortgaged fo 
the purpose and the Dena Bank 
came forward to stand guarantee 
for these people. 

It was through money which 
had accumulated in their hands 
as .a result of extraordinary ope- 
rations on the stock market and 
windfall gains made by the 
Standard Drum Manufacturing 
Company as a result of the grant 
of steel quota at Government 
price that this family made a bid 
‘to capture National Rayon Com- 
pany. Members of this family 
purchased 1,30,000 shares. out 
of which delivery for 90,000 
shares had already been accepted. 
These shares have been purchased 
ata price of Rs. 475 per share. 
The whole operation works out 
as follows :-- 

90,000 x 175 (300 mortgage plus 

175 cash payment) 

=Rs. 1,57,50,000 

40,000 x 75 (400 stock exchange 

margin plus 75 cash payment). 

Rs. 30,00,000 

Now the question is where did 

this cash come from ? Sri 

Babubhai Chinnai who is con- 

nected with National Rayon will 

be able to throw some light on 
this take-over bid. 

The Chhaganlal family man- 
aged to get hold of BI. Petrol 
Company which, itis said, had 
large reserves running to over 
Rs. 75 lakhs. The National 
Rayon operations are understood 
to have been master-minded by 
the eldest brother, Sri Maganlal 
acting for the family. Sri 
Mohanlal was put as Chief 
Director of B.I. Petrol Company. 
With the speculation and drum 
factory profits plus the B.I. 
Petrol Company reserves, this 
family has now made a successful 
bid to take over the Killick group 
of concerns. I understand that 
Sri Apte, Sri Kantilal Nihal- 
chand, the Gill Company and 
one European who were jointly 
running the Killick group recently 
fell out and in view of the ill-feel- 
ing among them, the Chhaganlal 
family clearly managed to take 
over several companies of this 
group. Sri Popathlal and Sri 
Neemjibhai have been respectively 
put úp as Director of Killick and 
Kohinoor Mills, a concern 
belonging to the Killick group. 

In order tọ annex this huge 


ki 





“Why don’t you call it a Commonwealth 2” 





empire a cash of Rs. Two 
crores must have been invested by 
this family. 


Was it not the, Ministry, of 
Industrial Development which 
get, up, the Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission and also sponsored 
a, bill which is now under the 
consideration of a Joint Com- 
mittee, of Parliament ? Itis for 
the Ministry of, 
Development to , uncover this 


take-oyer bid., This Chhaganlal 
concern Was an obscure, concern 
around 1956. It was after Sri 
Morarji „Desai took over _ as 
‘Finance Minister, at the Centre 
that this family made a fortune 
and .has now emerged as an 
important business group. , The 
. Manager. of the. Standard Drum 
Factory, isa retired Civil servant 
and his son happens to hold an 


i 


Industrial, 


important post in the Finance 
Ministry. It is through this 
interchange of personnel and 
other, means that these Kapadias 
have now become a Big Business 
house. In all this I do not 
find any spirit of enterprise or 
any enterpreneurship that can 
bring lasting industrial benefit to 
this country. This is another 
bold effort at empire building 
through speculation, bribery and 
political patronage. 


_ _ I also understand that this 
family holds nearly three hundred 
thousand sq. yds. of land in 
Greater. Bombay (mostly in 
Chembur, Kurla and Juhu). At 
Wapi they have purchased a plot 
of land over 700 acres in an area 
which is on the bank of a river. 


I demand thorough probe into 
the whole affairs by an enquiry 


commission or by a Parliamentary 
Committee assisted by specialists 
in Income Tax, Company Affairs, 
Stock Exchange and Accountancy. 
Without such an inquiry the 
harmful activities of these specu- 
lators cannot be checked. 

= Post Script : After the above 
was written I made enquiries in 
the Iron Market of Bombay, and 
I was told that the steel sheets are 
not available even at a price of 
Rs. 2,300 per ton! It will thus 
be seen that my earlier estimate 
of a profit of Rs. 700 per ton is 
a hopeless under-estimate. It is 
almost double that figure. I also 
learnt that on the matter being 
investigated: at our request by the 
Industrial Development Ministry 
15,000 shares of National Rayon 
were sold by the Kapadias, thereby 


reducing their margins ahd 
liability by Rs. 10 lakhs. 
MAINSTREAM 


Nagaland’s Unpredictable 


Politics 


KRANTI SEN 


\ 


Wira the second general election 
in Nagaland hardly three weeks 
ahead, it is still unclear what the 
character and composition of the 
new Legislature will be. . Between 
the two main contenders for 
power—the ruling Naga National 
Organisation (NNO) and the 
opposition United Front of Naga- 
land (UFN)—there are a large 
number of Independents, mostly 
‘ ambitious educated young men, 
thrown into the bargain for good 
measure. 

The new House will have 52 
seats, including 12 indirectly elect- 
ed members from the Regional 
Council of Tuensang district. Both 
the parties will field candidates in 
all the 40 contestable seats. 

The NNO seems confident of 
being voted back to power fora 
fresh term of five years, its confi- 
dence stemming mainly from the 
hope that it will be able to rig 

_ the Regional Council elections in 
such a way as to capture all the 
12 seats, so that winning just 15 
more seats will give it an absolute 
majority. Chief Minister T. N. 
Angami’s standing among the 
Angami—the UFN has so far not 
been able to name its candidate 
against him—is dlso a source of 
assurance for the NNO. 

Finance Minister Hokishe 
Sema’s sustained efforts at estab- 
lishing arapport with the break- 
away group of rebel Semas led 
by Kughato Sukhei and his plea, 
“don’t support us, but don’t op- 
pose us either’ have reportedly 
softened their attitude and it is 
not unlikely that while maintain- 
ing its public stance against the 
holding of elections, the Sukhei 
faction may indirectly support 
NNO candidates in the Sema area. 
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The split in the underground 
and its effect on the Naga 
people will also help the NNO 
project its image asa party cap- 
able of assuring the people the 
prime needs of the hour : a stable 
government, continued peace and 
uninterrupted development. 

The noticeable change that has 
of late come in the Government 
of India’s policy vis-a-vis the Naga 
question, namely its refusal to 
hold further parleys with the 
Underground and its insistence 
that in any talks on the future 
status of the State, the lawfully 
elected State Government will 
havea decisive part to play, has 
also helped the NNO salvage its 
political position and given it 
some semblance of authority in 
the eyes of the people. 

As against these plus points, 
there are several minus points 
too. Notable among these is the 
widespread belief that persons in 
power have been unscrupulous in 
taking personal advantage of the 
position and authority they enjoy. 
The emergence ofa class of rich 
contractors and traders—some of 
whom have acquired sole distri- 
bution rights of a number of daily 
necessities like sugar, kerosene, 
etc.—and their sudden affluence 
are directly attributed to the 
benign patronage they are getting 
from influential members of the 
Government for understandable 
reasons. 

Secondly, the NNO, like the 
DMK. of Tamil Nadu, makes no 
bones about using government 
machinery for party purposes. 


Party leaders, even those not 
holding any formal position in 
the administration, are found 


using Government vehicles, utiliz- 


ing State funds and engaging 
Government officials for election 
work. While all this pomp and 
show of power usually do create 
a feeling of awe in the simple, un- 
sophisticated village folk, the 
educated youth are alienated, they 
become resentful of the abuse of 
power and react in a spirit of 
challenge as is seen in the large 
number of Independents fighting 
the elections. 

The United Front of Nagaland 
is actually the new name of the 
old Democratic Party, which 
captured 13 out of 18 seats con- 
tested in the first elections in 1964. 
(The remaining 23 seats were won 
uncontested by the NNO.) The 
party was later dissolved by its 
founder A. Kevichusa to facilitate 
direct negotiations between the 
underground “Federal Govern- 
ment’ and the Government of 


India. It was reorganized under 
the new name in July last 
year. 


To all appearances, the UFN 
seems reasonably certain of win- 
ning a bare majority. Whether it 
does or no, there is no gainsaying 
that it will pose a formidable 
challenge to the NNO. Mr. 
Kevichusa’s personal standing as 
the Venerable Old Man of the 
Nagas, his great concern for pre- 
serving Naga unity and his 
immaculate public life of more 
than four decades, first as an 
administrator and then as one of 
the founders of the NNO, give 
him a unique position. He has 
secured the support of a large 
number of eminent personalities, 
including Church leaders, who 
are contesting as UFN candi- 
dates. 

For its part, the UFN bases 
its hopes on more rational 
grounds. It does not believe that 
the NNO will be able to capture 
all the seats in the Regional 
Council elections in Tuensang. 
Its spokesmen claim, the party 
commands considerable popularity 
in the Chakhesang, Lotha and 
Sema areas, in each of which it 
hopes to win two to threc seats. 
One of its candidates in the Sema 
area is a respectable Church 
leader, Rev. Khala. The Ao 
tribe is claimed to be solidly with 
the party where it expects to bag 
as many as eight out of ten seats. 
In the Angami area also, the 


:9 


` 


N 


party is fairly certain of securing 50 
per cent votes and capturing four 
out of eight seats. If the imponder- 
able independents had not joined 
the fray, the UFN’s prospects 
would have been far brighter. 


Independents 


Notable among the Indepen- 
dents is the former Chief Minister 
Shilu Ao, who is standing from 
the Impur constituency in 
Mokukchung district. Shilu was 
“trying to stage a come-back to 
Naga politics for a long time but 
failed to find a berth in either of the 
parties. His is in an unenviable 


' position inasmuch as the NNO 


fears that once elected he will try 
to’ become the Chief Minister 
again, while the UFN suspects 
that he will not hesitate to change 
sides if it suits his personal ends. 

Tf the Independents emerge as 
the balancing force between the 
two organized parties, of which 
there is every likelihood, chances 
are that a majority of them will 
join the party which has an edge 
over the other, although the other 


possibility of their forming 
a separate ~ block under 
Shilu’s leadership to make 


the best of the fluid situation 
cannot altogether be ruled out. 
In that eventuality, Nagaland will 
be infor a period of political 
instability. j 

. Scrupulously avoiding active 
hostility towards each other, both 
pro and anti-Phizo factions are 
biding their time. The former is 
waiting. for the return of ‘“General” 
Mouw from China by the end of 
this month (January) with his 
band of guerilla-trained followers 
‘whose number may be anything 
between 500 and 1,000. 


The intensification of patrolling ~- 


on the international border by the 
Indian and Burmese ` security 
forces has’ effectively curbed 
clandestine border crossing by 
Naga and Mizo hostiles. Ina 
series of armed clashes with the 
“porder-guards, during the past 
_few months, they have suffered 
heavy casualties. The chances 
of a large group of armed hostiles 
crossing back to’ India are, 
therefore, rather remote, though 
small groups can always sneak 
through inaccessible terrain, 
unnoticed by the security forces. . 


Sia i i 


„scores with the 


If Mouw is able to come back 
with a few hundred men, armed 
with Chinese weapons, it will be 
a great morale-booster of the 
pro-Phizo faction, whose “‘strik- 
ing? capacity at the moment is 
nil. In that event there will be 
a real threat to the elections being 
disturbed by the intransigent ele- 
ments. Exulting in their new found 
arms, they may be tempted to re- 
sort to sporadic violence in some 
of their strongholds. Once it starts, 
it may lead to achain reaction, 
involving the security forces into 
clashes in ever new areas. In 
such a situation elections will be 
out of question and that is 
precisely what the Phizo-ites 
want. 

The Kughato Sukhei group, 
on the other hand, does not 
appear to be keen on settling old 
Phizo faction. 
Rather, Sukhei wants some sort 
of a rapprochement with his rivals, 
ostensibly on his own terms. 
In other words, he wants to unite 
both the - factions under his 
leadership and work for a 
political settlement with the 
Government of India. Probably, 


` with this objective in view, he 


invited some Angami leaders of 
the other faction to his 
headquarters but the latter refused 
to go. 

The future of the underground 
as a, whole depends on two 
factors : first, whether Mouw 
can come back in strength; and 
secondly, whether elections can 
be held as scheduled. If the 
first is prevented and the second 
is allowed to pass off peacefully, 
the fate of the underground, 
especially that of its heard core, 


_ will be sealed for good. 


An interesting episode of 
recent past may be mentioned 
here. The ~ Nagaland Police 
wanted to detain Phizo’s brother 
Kevialle in connexion with 
Kaito’s murder. Earlyin the 
morning of December 7, they 
went to nab him but, as luck 
would have it, by mistake 
surrounded, the house of Rev. 
Kenneth Karhuo, which stands 
next door. By the time the 
mistake was detected, the “catch” 
had fled. He could not so far 
be traced. 

Kevialle’s movements had all 
along been mysterious. Never 


_be actually present 


taking part in active politics nor 
openly associating with the 
underground, he is beliéved by. 
many to be the link between 
London and Chhedema. He 
avoids the press. This correspon- 
dent tried to ascertain his views 
on the Naga problem and on 
China but failed. 

The Phizo group had obvi- 
ously reckoned without the host 
when deciding to seek Chinese 
help. In the beginning it was 
perhaps more a- reclame, calcu- 
lated to put pressure on, both 
India and Western Powers, than a 
serious entente. In course of the 
last couple of -years, involvement 
with the Chinese has cost them a 
split and the sympathies of the 
Church. . 

Today, the Chinese have 
spread their tentacles far beyond 
Nagaland to other tribes of North- 
East India as well. Among the 
Monpas of NEFA, for instance, 
a pro-Chinese nucleus is reported 
to be active. There is a strong 
suspicion in’ some quarters 
that some Chinese might 
in NEFA 
living among the tribes’ A 
Chinese donning a tribal dress is 
physically indistinguishable from 
a tribal. If he knows the dialect 
as well, he can never be identified. 

The overall strategy of the Chi- 
nese in this part of India seems to 
be to spread the flames of rebellion 
among all the discontented tribals 
and ultimately turn the whole 
region into an amphitheatre of 
armed conflict with India. 

This is a political challenge 


` that has to be met on the political 


plane. Anger or vindictivetiess 
will further alienate the tribals. 
The tribal resurgence began in 
Nagaland and it is in Nagaland 
that our ability to transform 
this resurgence into a part of our 
natidnal resurgence is being tested. 
The successful conclusion of the 
forthcoming elections in Nagaland, 
whatever the results, will have 
far-reaching effects on the tribal 
population of North-East India. It 
may be the beginning of a new 
phase in developing more purpose- 
ful relations between the awakened 
tribals and the rest of the country, 
dispelling many of the fears of the 
former and infusing in us a 
greater confidence in them. 
January 5 
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FOCUS ON BIHAR 


Must Mistakes 
be Repeated ? 


ANJANI K: SINHA 


No: long.ago, in August 1968, 
Sri Bhola Paswan Shastri, former 
Chief Minister and leader of 
Loktantric Congress Dal, wrote : 


“The political and social pro- 
cesses which are at work at pre- 
sent clearly point out that the 
country is trying its best to come 
out of the atmosphere of suffoca- 
tion. It was best demonstrated 
during the 1967 general election 
which completely overwhelmed 
all the political parties and politi- 
cians. But itis clear that prog- 
ressive political parties could not 
use it to their advantage because 
they were unorganised. But they 
were not cent per cent responsible 
for it. They were in the company 
of those disruptive forces which 
were undoubtedly reactionary. It 
is high time they become careful 
now.” 


Significantly, this was written 
by the leader of LCD as a fore- 
word to a booklet by a well-known 
Communist, Sri Kishori Prasanna 
Sinha, on the subject The Ques- 
tion of a Stable Government and 
the United Front. 


But have the progressive poli- 
tical parties become careful? If 
so, how is it going to be reflected 
in the forthcoming mid-term 
election in Bihar ? 


In 1962, the Congress had won 
184 seats out of 318 in Bihar, but 
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by 1964, after the merger of the 
Jharkhand Party and the Janta 
Party with it, its strength rose to 
273. The Opposition was reduced 
to 45 ; 37 of them being Socialists 
and Communists. The gradual 
disillusionment and growing rest- 
lessness of the electorate was, 
however, reflected in the results of 
the Fourth General Election in 
1967, in which the Congress lost 
190 seats, suffered the defeat of 
eight Cabinet Ministers and lost 
deposits for 31 of its candidates. 
The percentage of votes polled in 
its favour was reduced from 41.34 
in 1962 to 33.8 in 1967. Out of 
the 190 seats won by the non- 
Congress parties, 69 were captured 
by the SSP, 25 by the CPI, 18 by 
the PSP, 4 by the CPM, 26 by 
Jan Sangh, 26 by the Jan Kranti 
Dal, 3 by Swatantra, and 19 by 
Independents, including 8 by the 
members of the dissolved Jhark- 
hand Party.“ The Leftist forces 
captured 116 seats (as against 56 
seats in 1962) and polled 32.77 
per cent of votes (as against 25.64 
per cent in 1962). The Rightist 
parties (Swatnatra, Jan Kranti Dal 
and Jan Sangh) captured 56 seats 
and polled 18.52 per cent of votes 
(as against 53 seats and 20.2 per 
cent of votes in 1962). The 
balance of election results was, 
thus, clearly in favour of the Left 
parties. It remained so till the 


dissolution of the Assembly on 
June 25, 1968, even though the 
strength of the SSP was reduced 
from 69 to 57 and that of the 
PSP from 18 to 16. 

A critical study of the election 
results points to the fact, that the 
four Left parties could have 
secured nearly 40 more seats, had 
they fought the election unitedly. 
These seats went to the Congress, 
Jan Sangh or JKD because of the 
split in the Left votes. The CPI 
could have captured 6 more seats, 
had the CPM not set up its 
candidates against it. It could 
have got 10 more seats, had the 
SSP not split its votes. The PSP 
which faced the election all 
alone and fielded in 182 candi- 
dates, made it possible for the 
Congress, Jan Sangh or JKD to 
win 25 seats which might have 
gone to the SSP or the CPI. 


Negotiations for Alliance 


The intelligentsia in Bihar, 
which had rejoiced at the defeat 
of the Congress and the decline 
of the influence of people like 
the Raja of Ramgarh, hoped 
that the Left parties would face 
the mid-term election unitedly 
and give a crushing defeat not 
only to the Congress but also to 
Jan Sangh, which is keen on 
capitalising on the decline of the 
Congress and has set up candi- 
dates for all but three seats, 

This hope was based on the 
experiences of the past, namely 
the way the SSP and the CPI had 
fought together against the 
misrule of Sri K.X. Sahay in 
1965-66 and the areas of agree- 
ment they had during the 
days of the UF government, 
People have appreciated the 
complete electoral agreement 
between the CPI and the CPM. 
They eagerly awaited the results 
of negotiations for the formation 
of the UF but became apprehen- 
sive of the intentions of the PSP 
when it started making anti- 
Communism its main plank. 

They have been disappointed 
when they were told that the 
triple alliance, which included 
SSP, PSP and  Loktantaik 
Congress Dal, does not include 
the Communists and intends to 
fight for 290 seats, leaving only 
23 seats for the CPI and 5 seats 
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for some Independent members 
of the dissolved Assembly. They 
know that the alliance was 
merely a face-saving device, for 
out of 290 seats, there is real 
agreement only on 232 seats (of 
which 96 are allotted to the SSP, 
53 to PSP and 83 to LCD and 
50 seats have been kept open, 
allowing each of these three 
parties to contest them according 
to itë convenience). The fact 
that the SSP has already 
published a list of 131 candidatss 
did intends to put up 49 more 
candidates indicates that it is 
not going to fight only on these 
50 séats but also on some Of 
those seats which have been 
allotted to the PSP or LCD. 


Why No United Front ? 


Not that the Left parties do 
not realise the significance of 
having a united front. The SSP 
is reported to be willing to have 
an electoral adjustment with the 
CPI and the CPM. It has already 
fulfilled a condition laid down 
by the CPI that it will not form 
a coalition government either 
with the Congress or with any of 
the reactionary parties like Jan 
Sangh or Janta Party. In one of 
his public statements, Sri Karpoori 
Thakur, the Chairman of the 
Bihar SSP, has said that “his 
party’s fight with the Congress 
is ideological and is not based on 
persons and as such the question 
who are given Congress tickets 
and who are excluded is of 
no value.” He said that 
his. party would like to have ad- 
justment with the CPI but he 
was not sure whether the triple al- 
liance would have adjustment 
with the CPI or not. 

Sri Shishir Kumar, a PSP 
leader, hasa in a statement, tried 
fo explain that the triple alliance 
has rejected the CPI for “it has 
played into the hands of the 
Congress and entered into a pact 
with the CPM and set up candi- 
dates against the sitting members 
of the alliance.” Sri K.K. Singh, 
a LCD leader, has also given a 
similar statement. The leaders 
of: these two parties are not at 
all keen on having electoral 
alliance with the CPI, because 
they do not want to commit 
themselves on the type of coali- 
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tion goverment they would like 
to form after the election. Never- 
theless, they do not want to be 
exposed as the parties responsi- 
ble for the failure of having a 
united front and are trying to 
throw all the blames at the doors 
of the CPI. 

However, it does not need 
much intelligence to understand 
why the PSP and LCD are un- 
willing to have an alliance with 
the Communists. Apart from the 
anti-Communism of some top PSP 
leaders, the changes in the inner 
politics of Bihar Congress have 
also cast their influence on them. 
The fact that the Congress High 
Command prevented the top 
State Congress leaders facing the 
Ayyar Commission of Enquiry 
from fighting the election and 
made them “voluntarily” retire 
from the field has created 
jubilation in the heart of some 
of the leaders of the alliance. 
Sri B.N. Jha, a former Congress 
Chief Minister and now a promi- 
nent leader and strategist of the 
LCD, believes that Congress 
Party’s chances at the polls have 
“brightened.” He has said that 
he “would not be surprised if 
the Loktantrik Congress supported 
the Congress in the Assembly 
after the election.” It is this 
hope of Sri B.N. Jha and his 
friends which has prevented 
them from making a categorical 
statement against joining hands 
with the Congress ,in the post- 
mid term election days. } 

It is widely remoured iù Bibar 
that the Congress High Command 
has itself assessed the situation 
in similar terms. It thinks that 
the Congress would not be able 
to forma government all alone, 
even though it would be the 
largest single party. It would, 
therefore, explore the possibility 
of the re-entry of the members 
of the LCD who share the ideo- 
logy of the Cohgress and differ 
only on the question of the leader- 
ship of particular individuals. 

But have the chances of the 
Congress ‘brightened? ? One 
would not say so, if one knows 
the reaction of the individual 
Congress leaders to the decisions of 
the High Command. Although it 
is being said that the Bihar leaders 
have assured the Prime Minister 
that they would all work for the 


victory of the Congress, it is 
significant that in his first public 
reaction, Sir K.B. Sahay pointed 
out in December that the Congress 
would win majority of seats “if 
only the election could be left in 
the hands of the Bihar leaders.” 
But the High Command too has 
not left it in “the hands of the 
Bihar leaders.” Sri D. Sanjivaiyya 
is coming to Bihar to conduct the 
election campaign on behalf of his 
party. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh and 
a number of Congress MPs are 
coming to help him. The local 
leaders have not welcomed this 
idea. In an interview, Sri Ram 
Lakhan Singh Yadav, General 
Secretary of the BPCC and a close 
associate of Sri K.B. Sahay, 
criticised the Congress High 
Command for “tarnishing” the 
fair name of Bihar Congress and 
adopting ‘‘wrong policies.” 
Commenting on the distribu- 
tion of tickets to Bihar Congress- 
men, a prominent Congress leader 
told The Searchlight (December 
27, 1968) that New Delhi has 
distributed three kinds of tickets : 
(a) to those who “had been 
hanging round top leaders” but 
have no support in the consti- 


tuency. (They have secured the 
nomination “with the very 
narrow objective of personal 


gain” ; they are “just like plat- 
form ticket holders who have no 
intention of getting into the 
train.)” 


(b) to those who “are anxious 
to win but cannot win” ; (they 
are those who complain of 
sabotage by party members 
although in some cases such com- 
plaints have no basis”), and 

(c) to those who have been 
recommended by the local Com- 
mittees and the PEC. (“They 
will also face stiff opposition...but 
will be returned to the Assembly”). 


Needless to say that the rank 
and file’ of the Congress, which 
owes allegiance to State leaders 
and ‘has been gaining financial 
advantages out of them, will work 
for the third category of candi- 
dates only. i 

The Congress is in complete 


disarray. But who will tak 
advantage out of it? Obviouly, 
not the Communists, for thes 


are tot supposed to defect to new 


‘parties or groups at the instanci 
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of the Congress bosses. (During 
the last General Election also, 
the CPI won almost all its seats 
in its traditional belts only). The 
Samyukta Socialists _ who in- 
creased their seats fourfold in 
1967 or the Jan Sangh which in- 
creased its members in the 


Assembly nearly sixfold? It is 
true, both these parties took 
advantage of not only anti- 


Congressism but also factional 
fight among the Congressmen 
during the last General Election, 
but the situation is not exactly 
the same even now. 

Apart from the loss of reputa- 
tion which the SSP has suffered 
because of its largest contribution 
to the Soshit Dal, a party of 
defectors which brought about the 
fall of the first UF Government, 
its theory of caste-conflict is 
boomeraging on it. Like the 
caste-stalwarts of the Congress, 
many of its leaders are also count- 
ed as leaders of this caste-group 
or that, and the traditional caste- 
hostility ‘is reflected in their 
personal relationship. Sri B.P. 
Mandal, an ex-Socialist MP and 
now leader of the Shoshit Dal, 
has given a slogan that even the 
SSP is led bya high-caste Hindu 
(in Sri S.M. Joshi) and his party 
alone was capable of looking after 
the interest of the backward com- 
munities. It is difficult to ascer- 
tain how much of SSP votes will 
be split by the Shoshit Dal, but 
the fact that both share the same 
caste-conflict ideology will surely 
create a lot of confusion among 
their supporters. One wonders 
whether the SSP would be able to 
retain as many seats as it had at 
the time of the dissolution of the 
Assembly. 

Out of 26 seats which the Jan 
Sangh won last time, 13 were 
located at the district and sub- 
divisional headquarters. In 21 
district and sub-divisional head- 
quarters, its position was second 
or third. The Sangh banked on 
big and small shopkeepers, traders 
and grain-merchants and bania 
class in general which has sub- 
stantial say in the urban ‘areas. 
This policy paid them good divi- 
dends. In the tribal regions, the 
Sangh won 5 seats with the help 
of banias and mahajins. Eight 
other seats were won with the 
help of different factions of the 
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Congress or the SSP. ` Its success 
at the last General Election has 
encouraged it to put up 315 candi- 
dates for the mid-term polls. It 
thinks, and rightly so, that it has 
entered the countryside in a big 
way. A big chunk of landed 
peasantry, which used to be the 
traditional supporter of the Cong- 
ress till 1967, has now switched 
over its loyalty to the Jan Sangh, 
for it was the Jan Sangh which 
championed their cause during the 
UF Government days when the 
Communist Revenue Minister 
tried to enforce the Bataidari Act. 

The Bania class was also pro- 
tected by the Jan Sangh Ministers 
when many shopkeepers were 
arrested for blackmarketing, etc. 
All these gestures have endeared 
Jan Songh to vested interests ; at 
the same time, they have exposed 
the real face of the party to the 
poor peasants, share-croppers and 
to the tribals who are exploited 
by banias and mahajans. The 
communal riots at Ranchi, 
Sursand and Pupri ‘have also 
shocked some of its previous 
supporters. The Jan Sangh can, 
therefore, be cut to size if the 
anti-Jan Sangh forces are united 
and strengthened. Otherwise, the 
landed peasantry and Banias may 
play the same game for it which 
it has been playing for the Cong- 
ress in the past. It may prevent 
anti-Sangh voters from going to 
the polling booths to cast their 
votes and bogus votes may be cast 
on their behalf in an organised 
manner. 

There are some other develop- 
ments also which have gone 
against the Jan Sangh. Now that 
a new section of the electorate 
has gone over to it, -the hegemony 
of the old leadership has been 
disturbed and there -is a lot of 
internal wrangles behind the “firm 
facade of unity’ of which the 
‘Sangh isso much proud. Another 
factor is the emergence of the 
“Proutist Bloc of India”, a politi- 
cal wing of Anand Marg, which 


proposes to field in 200 candidates. 


Its leadership is also in the hands 
of the-Banias and its appeal is also 
directed to the orthodox people. 

According to the Chiéf Elec- 
tion Commissioner of India, 
seven all-India parties, one State 
party (the Janta Party of the Raja 
of Ramgarh) and nine registered 


parties are going to face the 
electorate in Bihar. Besides, there 
are five? factions of the old 
Jharkhand Party (a party of 
tribals) which will set up Inde- 
pendent candidates in Santhal 
Parganas and throughout Chhota- 
nagpur. The voters, whether 
they believe in the ideology of a 
Left or a Righht party, will have 
a large number of alternatives 
before them. An average illi- 
terate - voter will feel confused 
unless he is made to understand 
the significance of alternatives 
before him, unless he is told what 
type of coalition will not only be 
stable but also beneficial to him. 

Who is going to do this task if 
the left, democratic and secular 
parties do not combine on the 
basis of a minimum economic 
programme? And how is the 
intelligentsia going to be convin- 
ced about the sincerity of the 
declaration made by the SSP that 
it will not join hands with the 
Congress or Jan Sangh or Janta 
Party so long as it is in alliance 
with the PSP and the LCD which 
prefer to be ambiguous on this 
point? Why should a Left party, 
which does not want to join hands 
with the Congress or Jan Sangh, 
help these ‘middle-of-the-road’ 
parties win afew seats with which 
they will later on bargain with the 
Congress or Jan Sangh to forma 
coalition government? Should 
not the SSP combine in this 
election battle with the CPI and 
CPM when it has a large area of 
agreement with them and has 
stood with them during the last 
UF Governments ? 

Bihar had the proud privilege 
of launching a large-scale mass 
agitation against the big landlords 
under the joint auspices of the 
Socialists and the Communists 
as early as the ‘thirties’. Let it 
again combine together to fulfil 
the unfinished task of land 
reforms. Let there be a unity of 
action to shape the destiny of a 


State which has been plundered 


not only by the discredited 
Congress bosses, but also by the 
self-seeking individuals in different 
non-Congress parties. Only an 
electoral unity between the SSP 
and the CPI can give a crushing 
blow to these forces. 


— January 
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Nasser’s 


‘Second Revolution’ 


K. M. P. 


Isnant’s intransigent attitude 
clearly indicates that it will not 
accept an agreement which does 
not reflect the current military and 
diplomatic balance. It has asa 
result of the June War improved 
its defensive position. Before the 
war, Egyptian tanks were only 
80 miles distant from Tel Aviv ; 
every part of Israeli territory 
could be threatened by Arab guns. 
The threat is no longer there, and 
Israeli troops are now nearer to 
Cairo than Egyptian troops to 
TeL Aviv. 

It is unlikely that the Arab 
States will ina short period be 
able to reduce the military superi- 
ority of Israel, for it is not merely 
a question of arms but of training 
of the armed forces. The Russians 
have taken in hand the training 
of Egyptian armies and within a 
reasonable time the Egyptians 
should be proficient in arms. 

But modern armies are more 
than men and arms ; it is a con- 
test between nations putting in 
their entire resources. Israels 
strength lies not only in the 
superiority of its armies but in 
the fact that it is a War State, 
dedicated to the creation of a 
Greater Israel. | Not only the 
right-wing Gahal but the ruling 
Labour Party has adopted this as 
its policy. tak 

Jt is therefore wishful thinking 
on the part of the Arab leaders 
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that a guerilla war by Palestinian 
Arabs will succeed in restoring 
Palestine to the Arabs. It is 
wrong to compare the Palestine 
Commandos with the Algerian 
Liberation Army; the Algerians 
were fighting against an army 
which had no political or eco- 
nomic stake in Algeria ; they were 
Frenchmen who could always 
return to their country. The 
Israelis have no motherland to 
return to ; they will fight to the 
bitter end before there is another 
diaspora. Like the Afrikaner in 
South Africa, the Israeli will deal 
with all attempts at sabotage in 
the most brutal manner and 
will not hesitate to turn the Arab 
population out of the occupied 
territories. 

The guerillas by themselves 
cannot destroy Israeli military 
power—that can only be done by 
the Arab States. The Arab States 
can only do this if they tackle the 
problem as one of national survival, 
for the technological gap between 
Israel and the Arab world is 
widening instead of narrowing. 
The Arab States, if they are seri- 
ous about the Palestine problem, 
will have to put their house 
in order before they attempt to 
tackle Israel. Tel Aviv will do 
everything in its power to pro- 
voke the Arabs to engage in 
armed combat before they are 
fully prepared, and ifthe Arabs 


succumb to these provocations 
they will only suffer another major 
defeat. : 

In order to put their house in 
order the Arabs will have to carry 
out a social transformation. The 
United Arab Republic is 
certainly the most advanced 
Arab State in the Arab 
east, but the revolution which 
Nasser and his companions carried . 
out was halted in the middle. It 


. is surprising that the Egyptian 


leadership was unaware of the 
state ofits armed forces and the 
growth of the bureaucratic octopus 
which strangled ll initiative. 
Mr. Heikal in one of his com- 
mentaries pointed out that there 
was no communication from 
below to the top, the leaders had 
lost touch with the masses. The 
Arab Socialist Union, the only 
authorised party in the State, was 
merely an extension of the Govern- 
ment; it did not voice any criti- 
cism of the Governm2nt’s policies. 
The lack of criticism within the 
party and the suppression of cri- 
ticism outside only encouraged 
political apathy. 

Even after the -June defeat and 
thé much-talked of rejuvenation 
of the party, there has been no 
shake-up in the political leadership 
ofthe ASU. The same old tired 
faces are seen again in prominent 
places, no new men have come 
into the leadership. Mr. Anwar 
Sadat and Mr. Aly Sabry are able 
men, but they have been in the 
movement’s leadership from the 
very beginning, and one would 
have expected the restructuration 
of the party to bring to the front 
new men. 

Second, the Egyptian revolu- 
tion, run by army officers, was 
without an ideology. It was a 
nationalist revolution and lacked a 
social purpose, and thus the State 
failed to bring the people to parti- 
cipate in politics. There was 
rapid industrialization ; foreign 
firms were taken over. This 
provided a wonderful opportunity. 
for the civil servants and officers. 
They became the administrators 
of the State enterprises. They, 
along with the army officers, 
Government functionaries and the 
landed proprietors were the new 
class and they adopted the man- 
ners and attitudes of the former 
ruling class. This phenomenon 
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of course is not confined to 
' Egypt; the creation of a state 
sector in Indonesia and Ghana 
had equally led to the birth of 
capitalist bureaucrats, who at the 
appropriate time played a crucial 
role in the overthrow of the re- 
gime which had created them. 
President Nasser was well 
aware of the danger; he had 
reduced their maximum salary 
to half what it was before.. The 
new class retained its privileges 
and what it lost in salary it made 
up in illegal transactions. Even 
rapid industrialisation of the 
country was principally in the 
interest of this class; not only 
did it allow this class to extend 
its influence but the industries 
were there to cater to its needs. 
For it was not on heavy industry, 
so vital for national interests, 
` that the emphasis was laid but 
on articles of consumption, and 
that too of atype beyond the 
means of the ordinary peasant. 
It was to television and radio, 
washing machines and air condi- 
tioners, refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles that the Egyptian plan- 
ners gave priority. Steel plants, 
machine tools and machine build- 
ing industries which play a deci- 
sive part in defence were given 
a low priority. Without an ideo- 
logically oriented party to back 
him and without. democratic 
institutions to support him, 
President Nasser was forced to 
listen to the pleas of Marshal 
Amer and the security police 
chiefs not to do anything to alie- 
nate the powerful new class he 
had created. 
Nor did Nasser succeed in 
changing the class character of 
rural society. An agrarian re- 
form had been carried out which 
fixed the maximum holding at 
100 feddans (slightly over 50 
acres). Between 1952 and 1964 
the number of people possessing 
property of between 20 and 100 
feddans rose from 27,000 to 
40,000. The annual per capita 
income of this class was evaluated 
at 718 Egyptian pounds as 
against 12.8 pounds for landless 
workers. This class, which con- 
stitutes only 1 per cent ‘of the 
rural population, absorbed 25 
per cent of the agricultural in- 
come, while the peasants without 
land who constitute 50 per cent of 
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the rural population got only 
20 per cent of the income. 

The social structure was 
bound to create tensions within 
Egyptian society which persist 
to the present day. Even after 
the war the Government has 
gone out of its way to placate 
this class; the Cairo shops are 
filled with consumer goods. 
Restrictions on foreign exchange 
have been liberalised ; technical 
personnel and professional people 
are being allowed to emigrate. 
Already before the war this class 
had grown powerful enough to 


challenge what is called the 
drift towards ‘scientific so- 
cialism.” It was opposed to the 


inclusion of the extreme left in an 
Arab revolutionary front. It was 
against socialism and was pre- 
pared to defend its privileges. 
Nasser was well aware of the 
Strength of the reactionary ele- 
ments. Some of them were quite 
prepared to see the Arabs de- 
feated ina war against Israel ; 
they hoped that defeat on the 
battlefield would lead to the end 
of the socialist experiment. The 
armed forces led by Marshal 
Amer were deeply ‘involved in 
the plot ; some of the senior 
officers were defeatist in their 
attitude and they were only in- 
terested like the Pashas of Farouk 
in maintaining their privileges. 
The Egyptian revolution is 
at the cross-roads. Eighteen 
months after the defeat Egypt has 
failed to tackle the major problem 
which it faces. The Right and 
the Left confront each other and 
Nasser, hesitating between the 
two, still talks ofa second re- 
volution. The Right wing argues 
that the question of West Asia 
cannot be decided without 
American backing and Cairo 
should abandon its present policy 
and try to win American support. 
Mr. Scranton’s visit has given 
encouragement to this section 
and their greatest fear is that 
Egypt’s dependence on the Soviet 
Union might increase because of 
the military defeat. The Right is 
well entrenched in the administra- 
tive apparatus and the higher 
echelons of the army and the 
continuous Israeli attacks which 
reveal the helplessness of the 
Arab armies increases the pressure 
they exert for an understanding 


~ Palestine. 


with Washington. The present 
no war no peace situation favours 
them. What they fail to realise 
is that they cannot solve the 
Palestine problem with American 
Support except on Israeli terms. 

The United Arab Republic 
can only take its rightful place 
in the Arab World by carrying 
out a social transformation. For 
this it will have to make the 
Arab Socialist Union a genuinely 
poltically oriented mass party, 
reflecting and guiding public 
opinion. It will have to curb the 
power and privileges of the new 
class which holds the levers of 
power in the State and the party. 
It will have to give the peasants 
and the landless workers a stake 
in the country. It is only 
by infusing the people with en- 
thusiasm that Nasser can under- 
take the great task of liberating 
The social revolution 
is inextricably linked with the 
liberation movement. At the 
moment, the Egyptian leader faces 
the same dilemma that Sukarno 
and Nkrumah faced--the new class 
which the nationalist revolution 
created stands in the way of a 
social revolution. They were 
unwilling to force the issue and 
at the opportune movement the 
new class seized political power. 
Nasser fortunately still has a 
choice : he has strong support 
from the junior officers, and the 
people whole-heartedly support 
him. They expect him to carry out 
the second revolution, but if he 
fails to seize the opportunity, 
others will step in. 

Egypt’s crisisis in way ex- 
ceptional. Every newly in- 
dependent country in Afro-Asia 
which has failed to carry out a 
social revolution suffers from the 
same malaise. The emergence of 
the bureaucrat-capitatist and the 
growth of the bureaucracy as an 
independent source of power, 
working in close cooperation 
with the bourgeoisie, is a danger 
which these countries face. Only 
a genuine social transformation 
which eradicates the colonial past 
and creates a new society can 
solve the problem. Unless the 
Arab States—and in the other 
Arab States the problem is more 
accute—are able to carry out a 
new revolution, they will fail to 
solve the Palestine problem. 
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Nigeria in Turmoil 


Factual Background 


SOL DUBULA 


A, the. moment’ of writing it- 
seems that the survival of Biafra- 


as am independent state—though 
not necessarily as a, resistance: 
struggle—is. an unlikely outcome 


of the tragic battles which are- 


being fought in Nigeria. The war 
which is now in its fifteenth 
month has already. cost the lives 
of thousands of soldiers and 
civilians, and has brought with 
it-a toll of destruction and- famine. 
on-an enormous scale. 

Whatever detailed constitu- 
tional arrangement is finally 
arrived at, the challenge of the 
post-war situation threatens to be 
an extremely complex one. The 
destruction: of men and- resources 
which the unhappy conflict has. 
caused cannot only be calculated 
in: material and quantitative terms. 
How measure the flood of tribal 
and sectional prejudice which has- 
been generated by each side in the 
conflict ? How weigh up the diffi- 
cult problem of the post-war integ- 
ration of tens of thousands of 
young people who have been 
taught to kill with- little, if any, 
understanding of the more pro- 
found issues involved? How 
assess. the effect of economic mani+ 
pulation in the post war period of 
the neo-colonialiSt interests which 
control the-basic resources on both 
sides of the fighting lines? In the 
absence: of a satisfactory political 
settlement, will a military victory 
by the Federal Government not 
be the forerunner of a protracted 
guerrilla struggle or at best im- 
placable non-co-operation with the 
administration by the Easterners ? 

Above all, will the future of 
the Nigerian people once-again be. 


_ 
This article appeared im the 


Marxist Quarterly, The African 
Communist (Fourth Quarter, 
I 968); ` 
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returned: into the. hands: of those 
who governed’ it- before the first 
coup of January, 1966—a corrupt 
partnership: between the feudal 


dominated: North and the political. 


bosses of the: South which gave 
the neo-colonialists their biggest 
and most effective political and 
economic leverage on our conti- 


nent ? Little lingers. of the groping. 


towards a- more independent: and 
viable state which was held out 
(albeit in an imprecise way). by: the 
action of the young officers on 
January 15th, 1966. What they 
hoped and planned. for has: been 
totally frustrated: by the upper 


‘ military: castes in alliance with the 


civil service and the: old- genera- 
tion of politicians. 

One thing is‘crystal clear. The 
mass of the people on both sides 
of the conflict have had- little, if 
anything to do with the course- of 
post-January, 1966 events. Soon 
after the coup it was clear that 
the indiscriminate iHlegalisation by 
General Ironsi of all political 
organisations including those 
which might have played’ an in- 
dispensable role in combating 
tribal, sectional and regional 
bitterness, left the field free to 
those sinister groupings who rely 
not on mass public activity but. 
on backroom conspiracy and 
economic and financial intrigues. 
These forces want not change -but 
the old rotten order. We warned 
at the time (THE AFRICAN COM- 
MUNIST,: No. 26, Third Quarter, 
1966), that so long as the fate of 


‘the Nigerian people was to be 


juggled about by elite groups and 


_their advisers, so long would the 


chaos- become more profound. 
Those who believed that the 
prohibition of all political group- 
ings would create a power vacuum 
in which healthy elements would 
assert effective. control, were 


deluding themselves. It is precisely. 
in a situation in which people are 
prevented from asserting them- 
selves that those who thrive on 
backdoor conspiracy and manipu- 
lation come into their own. It is: 
one thing to put out of action the 
political parties with a record of 
sectional propaganda and appeal. 
It is another thing for a country 
to try to rehabilitate a broken- 
down political system without 
mass political mobilisation and. 
without any consistent social and 
economic policy for doing so. 

But then of course the govern- 
ment of General Ironsi which 
controlled Nigeria from January 
to July, 1966, was anything but a 
revolutionary government. It-was 
a hurried improvisation of army 
and civil service to suppress the 
coup staged by the young majors. 
Because it imprisoned them and 
smothered their efforts to- bring 
about change, it could itself be no 
more than a holding action of the 
administration, under cover of 
which the old reactionary, or new 
but equally conservative, political 
forces could stir again. The 
Gowon Government which 
followed the Ironsi Government 
was not all that different. The 
original constitutional arrangement 
for Nigeria was a compromise 
that never really worked. Power 
was divided between the three 
large majorities and under this 
arrangement all the minorities 
were almost totally excluded. The 
Gowon Government, by a curious 
set of causes, crystallised at the 
centre the interests and pressures 
of minority groups together with 
two out of the three majorities 
(without the Ibo, that is), and 
devised a new State scheme to 
accommodate minority peoples. 
But for all its variation of the 
constitutional form, the Gowon 
government has still to demons- 
trate that it is better equipped or 
intentioned than any other group to 
pursue a long term social, econo- 
mic or foreign policy that will break 
with the old Nigerian patterns. 

But these issues of the ‘shape 
and: direction taken by the 
Nigerian governments that 
succeeded one another in 1966 
and thereafter, has been pushed 
into the background and obscured 
by the outbreak of the war after 
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MAINSTREAM 


FROM MARXIST ANGLE 


Situation in Assam and 


Frontier Hill Tracts 


DHARANIDHAR DAS 


Tre recent turn of events in 
Assam and the Frontier hill 
tracts has come as a surprise to 
most of us. How things could 
take such unexpected turn is a 
question which is puzzling many 
people. Is it accidental and 
unpredictable as some people 
think; or there is some law 
underlying these dramatic changes, 
a knowledge of which can enable 
us to predict the course of events 
and shape the fature. It is some- 
thing that calls for scientific 
analysis of the situation if we 
were to avoid many more sur- 
prises in future. 

Here we may turn to Marx 
for a clue to the puzzling situation 
as pointed out by Jawaharlal 
Nehru who wrote in his Discovery 
of India : “For this purpose ... 

_ the general Marxist approach 
fitting as it more or less does 
with the present state of scientific 
knowledge, seemed to me to offer 
considerable help.” Further he 
stated : ‘“Marx’s general analysis 
of social development seems to 
be remarkably correct” while 
pointing to “the way of science, 
to the way of objective approach” 


we 


The author, who is the Secretary 
of the Assam Congress Farum 
for Socialist Action, spoke at 
a Symposium on Marxism at 
Gauhati held to commemorate 
the 150th birth anniversary of 
Karl Marx. This contribution is . 
based on the author’s speech at 
the Symposium. 
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to be the way to the understand- 
ing of events, interlinked in a 
never-ending chain of cause and 
effect for finding solution of 
the complex social problems. 


It is worth seeing if Marxist 
approach can help us finding 
a way out of the present crisis 
in this long neglected corner 
which has now become the focal- 
point of our national attention. 
Explaining how imperialism laid 
down the material conditions for 
revolutionary changes while 
plundering India’s wealth, Marx 
said, “whatever may have been 
the crimes of England she was 
the unconscious tool of history in 
bringing about that revolution.” 


The same may be said regard 
ing the explosive situation in this 
north eastern region today. 
The role of British imperialism 
is now being played by Indian 
capitalism along with the feudal 
reactionaries without knowing 
that they are acting as the un- 
conscious tool of history in bring- 
ing about a revolutionary up- 
heaval among the backward 
peoples who have refused to be 
beasts of burden under the yoke 
of capitalism. This-is how dia- 
lectics of history is working here 
bringing the most backward part 
to the forefront of a most militant 
political struggle which left to 
itself may land the Indian nation 
in far greater peril than ever 
imagined, but when tackled in 
a scientific and’ revolutionary 
way may be channelised into the 


mainstream of the revolutionary 
struggle waged by the Indian 
masses against the capitalist and 
reactionary forces for creating 
a new socialist India. There is 
nothing to wonder at such 
possibility, for socialism had its 
birth in the crucible of revolution 
in a most backward country in the 
most advanced Europe fighting 
for its life against the armed in- 
tervention of the capitalist world. 
It is quite possible that this most 
vulnerable point can be turned 
into a bulwark of our national 
security and integrity. The mis- 
take committed in preserving this 
isolated part of our strategic 
frontier as a museum piece for 
feeding the curiosity of the old 


school of anthropologists, has 
made it the weakest link 
in our national life. to the 


delight of the outside powers 
having aggressive designs 
on us. Now it seems we can use 
this very museum as a laboratory 
for testing the principles of Marx 
if these can be utilized to our 
advantage to undo the old pro- 
cess of history that has been 
disuniting and crippling the 
nation and to begin the new pro- 
cess of uniting and making the 
nation invincible. 


Epitome of India 


A confluence of all poeples 
coming almost from all racial 
stocks from various parts of India 
and even from outside, “Assam 
is the epitome of India. What 
more, it presents a striking 
example of all the stages of social 
development, from primitive 
communism to modern capitalism 
coexisting together which 
provided Marx with all the parti- 
culars generalising his laws of 
social development and for dis- 
covering that society like all 
material objects is never at rest 
but is constantly changing in an 
ascending order like a spiral 
developing from the lowest and 
most simple to higher and more 
complex form according to laws 
of dialectics. Changes and de- 
velopment in society are owing 
to the contradiction between the 
productive forces and production 
relations. Development of pro- 
ductive forces is a continuous 
and positive process moving from 
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lower to higher level ; the social 
system that fetters this develop- 
ment gets inevitably replaced by 
a new system that helps it for- 
ward. 

In our capitalist society 
this contradiction manifests as 
the conflict between the social 
character of production and the 
private ownership in the means 
of production obstructing the 
growth: of productive forces. Their 
contradiction, Marx said, „can 
be resolved only. when private 
ownership is replaced by social 
ownership by transferring state 
power to exploited masses 
‘through a social revolution orga- 
nised on the basis of the class 
struggle. We shall show later on 
how the conflict between the 
tribal and the advanced people, 
‘particularly the vested interests 
‘of the latter is routed in the 
conflict between the tradition of 
communal ownership still surviv- 
ing. in the tribal economy and 
‘the individualistic and monopoli- 
sing tendency of private owner- 
ship in capitalist economy. 

Another . significant contri- 
-bution of Marx, further developed 
-by Frederic Engels is the scienti- 
fic concept of race, nationality 
and nation. The way in which 
things are produced and exchan- 
ged that is, the mode of produ- 
ction is the chief determinant of 
man’s relation to property, his 
social relations, his mode of living 
and way of life, called national 
culture arid characteristics. 

Engels in his book, Origin of 
Family, Private Property and 
State, showed when mode of 
production was primitive de- 
pending on the primitive, tools 
made of stone, people lived a 
commune life in gens, having no 
private property and family, nor 
the institution of state. Change 
in the mode of production along 
with the scientific invention 
of modern instruments led to the 
breaking up of commune econo- 
my and turning gens or tribes into 
nationalities or nations around 
centres of national markets for 
exchange of commodities develop- 
ed under capitalist mode of pro- 


duction. Consciousness of racial 
or national distinction arose 
as _ people advanced into 
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capitalist mode of production 
which came to dominate over 
the primitive or in the lower 
modes. Racialism and nationa- 
lism are the product of the 
capitalist systemr based on ex- 
ploitation and inequality made 
possible by private ownership of 
the means of production. Such 
an analysis is essential in dis- 
covering the root of national 
question that has thrown the 
entire north-eastern region of 
India into political turmoil raising 
demands for separation, even 
secession among the backward 
tribes as against the move for assi- 
milation of the advanced peoples. 
The tribes, races or nationalities 
which many of us have taken for 
granted as something permanent 
and unchangeable once they came 
into being, are in reality undergo- 
ing changes corresponding to the 
changes in the modes of production, 
their difference and conflict bet- 
ween each other being more or 
less the difference and conflict 
between the differing economies, 
other factors like geography, 
climate, topography etc. \having 
secondary influence. 


Anatemy of Assam 


We may analyse in this light 
the different elements in Assam’s 
economy which can be broadly 
divided into three : 

(i) Primitive tribal economy 
in the hills covering about half 
the total land surface of Assam 
(49 per cent) and 11 per cent of 
the population including one per 
cent of town population in five 
towns, big and small, acting 
as outposts of capitalist 
economy. Density of population 
as low as 58 per sq. mile (com- 
pared to 432 per sq. mile in the 
plains) indicates the man-land 
ratio and relation. Land is hilly 
with difficult terrains, - agriculture 
still at the primitive stage, people 
unaccustomed to tillage with 
plough ; shifting cultivation 
accounts for little attachment to 
particular land. Land is still 
owned in common in some areas, 
communal basis of life being 
preserved through rigid tribal 
customs and tradition dividing 
the population into numerous 
tribes. Matriarchal system still 


prevails with mother right pre- 
dominant. A microscopically 
small class of local vested interests 
is coming up along with feudal 
elements through Westernised 
education under missionary in- 
fluence and through local trade 
and commerce bringing internal 
contradiction within the tribal 
economy. Thisis the region of 
tribal population covering Mizo 
Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
Garo Hills and Mikir and North 
Cachar Hills. Per capita income 
is extremely low—Rs. 197 in 
Garo Hills while it was Rs. 267 
for Assam, and Rs. 300 for India 
in 1963-64. 

(ii) Semi-feudal rural economy 
based on hereditary division of 
labour which Marx pointed out 
to be the basis of Indian caste 
system, and on petty household 
economy, in which all economic 
activities—agricultural . produc- 
tion, processing, handicraft etc. 
—were combined together to 
make the villages self-sufficient in 
the sense of a traditional society 
surviving at subsistence level 
without vertical nobility and con- 
ditioned by archaic implements of 
production, such as wooden 
plough and handloom. It covers 
about 25,000 villages with nearly 
82 per cent of the population. 
The rural population is mainly 
Assamese—a synthesis of numer- 
ous races, from Aryan to Mongo- 
lian, all merged together pri- 
marily by economic ties to form 
a distinct nationality. 

Land is private property, yet 
most of the villagers’ works 
including their usual village 
houses, roads, grazing, fishing and 
sometimes harvesting are done 
cooperatively or collectively with- 
out using hired labour. This 
explains the absence of a wage- 
labour class among the Assamese 
population. In some form or 
another, the rural masses are still 
accustomed to cooperative and 
collective way of life. The 
destructive role played by capital- 
ism, however, has broken the 
union between agriculture and 
traditional handicrafts, destroying 
the latter and changing the tradi- 
tional society to a transitional 
one giving rise to a class of elite 
and vested interests in land. 
Private ownership in land has 
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rendered 30per cent of rural popu- 
lation completely landless and 60 
to 70 percent peasant-holding 
completely uneconomic while con- 
centrating more than 50 per cent 
land in 10 per cent of rural house- 
holds, that is, the rural vested 
interests. The capitalist economy 
in the urban centres is thriving 
on the ruins of the rural economy 
subjecting the peasant masses to 
triple exploitation—usurious loan, 
purchase of raw materials at 
distress or much lower price and 
sale of industrial goods at exorbi- 
tant and arbitrary prices in the 
villages. Per-capita income in 
the rural economy is less than 


half the per-capita income in 
urban economy. 
(iii) There is the capi- 


talist economy in the urban areas 
dominating the other two and 
subjecting to ruthless exploitation 
more than 90 per cent of the 
people living under the tribal 
and rural economies. It covers 
60 towns working as a net-work 
of production and distribution 
centres with a mixed population, 
not more than 10 per cent 
of the total, including those in the 


semi-towns more closely related | 


to the rural areas, 
Industry—A Curse 


As pointed out by Engels in 
his Anti-Duhring, “the first great 
division of labour in society is the 
separation of town and country” 
creating a gulf of difference, bet- 
ween the two in productivity, 
production relations, income and 
mode of living. This antagonism 
increased as capitalist industry, 
trade and commerce became 
centralised in the hands of a small 
class of capitalists in large towns. 
In Assam, industry, trade and 
commerce are the monopoly of 
outside capitalists belonging to a 
particular community with 
Gauhati as the main centre, the 
other important centre being 
Dibrugarh—Tinsukia. This com- 
munity constituting hardly one per 
cent of the total population owns 
as many as 98 per cent of the in- 
dustries, that is, the entire private 
sector and all wholesale trade 
and commerce including transport 
and big contract. Assam is just 
on the road to industrialisation, 
yet the destructive role of outside 
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capitilists has brought agonies and 
horrors to the people to such an 
extent that they have looked 
upon industrialisation itself as a 
curse. The terrible condition of 
the “Hungry Forties” created by 
capitalism’ in England in the 
ninteenth century is being created 
by this outside capitalist class 
here in Assam, both in increasing 
unemployment and poverty of the 
people. When the Third Five 
Year Plan for Assam provided 
for Rs. 150 crores, (that is, Rs. 30 
crores annually) the private-sector 
industries had an investment of 
Rs. 91 crores as productive capital 
and Rs. 42 crores as working 
capital in 1964, the amount paid 
out as wages and salaries was 
Rs. 11 crores that year. The 
bulk of the income flowed out as 
profit on capital ploughed back 
to its source and to wages of out- 
side labour force, leaving practi- 
cally nothing for the people of 
this backward state except greater 


unemployment and more po- 

verty. s 
Thus capitalist develop- 

ment of industries, trade and 


commerce has proved a heavy 
drain on Assam’s economy. Here 
lies the cause of resentment and 
revolt of the people, particularly 
of the rural masses against those 
who command the capitalist eco- 
nomy in the urban centres and 
also against its beneficiaries. 

The class division is becoming 
sharp and clear in the urban eco- 
nomy bringing the two extreme 
opposites, the capitalist and work- 
ing classes into conflict, and also 
producing a powerful middle 
class and a numerically growing 
lower middle class that by and 
large, provide political and social 
leadership to the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Assam. This has emerged 
from the Assamese middle class 
and lower middle class. It is 
petty-bourgeois in character, not 
opposed to capitalism as a system, 
but wanting its reform, to gain 


advantage for the respective 
classes. 
A small fraction of it 


seems to be inspired by revolu- 
tionary and scientific ideas of 
socialism, but not bold enough to 
face the reactionary and chauvinist 
movements engineered by the ves- 
ted interests, deliberately suppres- 
sing the revolutionary role of the 


masses since such a development 
would wipe out their own class 
existence. The revolutionary 
Struggle of the masses remains an 
under-current unless some abnor- 
mal situation helps it to come up. 
A vocal section uttering socialist 
and revolutionary slogans as a 
fashionable device to gain politi- 
cal positions, but supporrting 
Western capitalism in inverna- 
tional politics and the Righ reac- 
tion in Indian politics, is the real 
danger to socialist and progressive 
mass Movement and to revolu- 
tionary unity of the masses against 
capitalism. 


Appendage of Capitalism 


On the whole all these classes 
are the appendage of the urban 
capitalist economy helping its 
development at the cost of the 
rural and tribal economies. The 
urban working class is numerically 
very small and has no social ties 
with the rural masses, nor any 
higher social outlook to think in 
terms of society as a whole. Along 
with the capitalist class, the work- 
ing class also has come from out- 
side, being forced from their home 
state by capitalism to migrate 
along with surplus capital to the 
backward regions. It is more or 
less migratory in character and 
job-conscious without conscious- 


` ness of its social and political role. 


The shortcomings in the leader- 
ship of the working class move- 
ment is also responsible for keep- 
ing this important class uncons- 
cious of its ideological role and 
mission. 

We have here shown 
the difference among different 
economies classifying them as 
tribal, rural and urban capitalist 
economy. Corresponding is the 
difference in the people living 
under different economies, exhibit- 
ing different racial and national be- 
haviour and characteristics The 
contradiction between th2 different 
economies is the cause of conflicts 
between the people inhabiting 
different regions. It is, of course, 
mixed up with sectorwise and 
classwise differences and conflict 
which is natural under the capita- 
list economy that dominates the 
other two. Asa rule, each higher 
economy dominates the lower one 
and the latter resists such domina- 
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tion giving rise to regional or 
national movement. Again, with- 
in each economy conflict between 
growing productive forces and 
fettering social relations brings 
into action the working masses for 
raising the economy to a higher 
level. These contradictions within 
each economy and between the 
higher and lower economies have 
to be considered as a_ single 
dialectical process to understand 
and resolve the conflicts among 
different races and nationalities in 
this region. That one uniform 
economy is the only answer to the 
problems of disunity and hostility 
among different sections of people 
here, and that it must be a socia- 
list economy, can be convinc- 
ingly explained with the know- 
ledge of Marxian science. 


Plundering of Economy ` 


That economic exploitation is 
the root of all these manifestly 
national or racial conflicts can be 
explained by a thousand and one 
instance. For instance, Mahur is 
a small railway station in the 
Mikir and North Cachar Hills. 
Ginger is the main crop there ; 
it is purchased from the cultivator 
there at Rs. 12 per maund and 
sold at Gauhati or other towns at 
Rs. 60. All traders who indulge 
in this kind of plundering in the 
name of business are outsiders 
coming from advanced areas out- 
side Assam. They are the rich 
class lording over the local eco- 
nomy and pauperising the mass 
of producers—the local tribal 
people. It should be noted that 
primitive commune economy in 
some form is still surviving in the 
interior of these -hills as in other 
hill tracts. It is gradually on the 
way out due to penetration of 
capitalism that has brought forth 
a small class of local vested 
interests growing prosperous by 
capitalist method of exploitation 
while worsening the condition of 
the tribal masses more than 
before. So there is a tendency 
on the part of this tribal people 
to go back to commune economy, 
to preserve where it exists. This 
does not mean that they prefer 
primitive life of drudgery, but then 
they would not like to have capi- 
talism as the alternative because 
it has condemned them to greater 
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poverty and. condition of servi- 
tude. The local vested interests, 
however, have pointed the accus- 
ing finger at the outsider as the 
cause of poverty and degradation 
of the tribal people in order to 
cover up their own exploitation 
and to establish local monopoly 
by driving out the outside vested 
interests. Hence such racial and 
national conflicts. 


Marx’s Prevision 


According to Marx, capitalism 
itself is preparing the ground for 
transforming private property into 
social or collective property by 
giving social character to produc- 
tion and creating conditions for 
private ownership to be replaced 
by social ownership, for facilita- 
ting the ‘powers of production’ to 
develop further in an accelerated 
pace and ona massive scale to 
meet the enormously growing 
requirement of society. Thus, 
the society that had begun at its 
start with common ownership or 
without private property when 
means of production was too pri- 
mitive to enable man to keep 
body and soul together, is reach- 
ing a stage in which there will be 
no more the institution of private 
property, and social ownership 
will be the order of the day when 
means of production will be most 
modern and enormously produc- 
tive, capable of giving plenty and 
all-round prosperity to all people. 
Modern scientific technique in 
production is replacing black- 
smith's hammer and sickle with 
atomic hammer and harvester 
combine, and his petty individual 
economy with that of modern 
large-scale production. Marx 
himself asked the question if “the 
primeval common ownership of 
land can pass directly to the 
higher form of communist common 
ownership” and gave the answer 
“the present Russian common 
ownership of land may serve as 
the starting point for a communist 
development” if the Russian revo- 
lution and the proletarian revo- 
lution in the West would comple- 
ment each other (Preface to 
Russian Edition of Communist 
Manifesto). ` 

Both the tribal economy and 
rural economy of Assam have the 
economic elements and forces 


favourable for straightway creating 
a socialist society; but on the 
other hand, if we force the back- 
ward people of this region to 
submit to the capitalist system of 
exploitation and domination, we 
would be gaining nothing but 
their opposition and hostility to 
us. The more we impose this 
system upon them, the more 
stubborn will be their opposition 
to it and atime will come when 
they will openly revolt against it, 
and the adventurist and subversive 
section will seek outside help. 
Among them there are people 
drawing the image of India asa 
dark shadow with an ugly face of 
capitalism, casteism and commu- 
nalism as if itis what India stands 
for. We have to hold out before 
them a new, bright and beautiful 
image of India which reflects the 


“hopes and aspirations of all back- 


ward and exploited people, and it 
is the image of socialist and secu- 
lar India standing firmly on the 
rock of non-alignment that can be 
the cynosure of attraction and the 
tower of strength. 


System and Pepole 


Marxian science can help us 
correctly read the mind of these 
people and how to win them 
over, for it holds the system and 
not the people, responsible for 
what they do or think; their 
mind, thought and action being 
conditioned and patterned mainly 
by the social system; yet the 
people, the working masses are 
not passive and helpless spectators, 
they react to the system to change 
it, their collective labour process 
being the driving force of produc- 
tion and all social changes, setting 
in motion not only the productive 
forces but also the labouring 
masses to pull down the social 
system that stands in their way 
and in the way of production 
growth. Such is the dialectical - 
way of looking at the people and 
the system in their contradiction 
and interaction, making change 
not only inevitable but moving 
things in a forward direction to 
the goal of socialism from primi- 
tive common ownership to socia- 
list common ownership as visua- 
lized by Marx. 

Concrete events are the test of 
science dealing with society. Here 
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we are taking some events for 
sample-analysis to judge the vali- 
dity of Marx’s dialectical science 
and laws of social development in 
predicting the course of events 
while suggesting how we can 
shape the future to our advan- 
tage. 


NEFA 


NEFA wasa part of Assam 
and is constitutionally still a part, 
not a Union Territory, but it was 
segregated from the mainland in 
1954 with the idea of preserving 
tribal way of life of NEFA people 
according to what was known as 
Philosophy of NEFA that Dr. 
Verrier Elwin elaborated, as if 
such seclusion was the safeguard 
against outside domination and 
the guarantee for their self-deve- 
lopment. Their gradual contact 
with our affluent class of bour- 
geois makeup—the bureaucratic 
officers, money-greedy contractors 
and merchants etc. helped the 
local feudal elements adopt capi- 
talist method and grow richer and 
stronger than their kinsmen, yet 
weak to overcome the resistance 
from inside for wiping out their 
commune life. This contradiction 
helped the Chinese Communists 
to come in with their superior 
experience of somewhat modern 
commune and some knowledge of 
Marxian science, adapted to their 
political strategy. There is a uni- 
versity called Nam Phong Univer- 
sity (People’s University) in South 
China. Marxian social science 
and political economy are among 
the principal subjects taught in 
the University, which is devoted 
to the national minorities, the 
same tribal people similar in 
manners, customs, dress and 
living, semi-naked and primitive, 
as we have along the- border on 
our side. This University pro- 
duce teachers for working in the 
national minority areas. It is 
believed they infiltrated into NEFA 
during the aggression of 1962, to 
win over NEFA people by par- 
ticipating in their commune life 
and giving them the aspiration for 
better life through commune eco- 
nomy while arousing hatred 
against Indian society as if it had 
nothing but exploitation and 
domination to offer to the back- 
ward people. 
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What is important for us to 
take up is not a negative stand 
but a stand of positive action to 
convince these backward people 
that we are going to establish a 
better system of socialism based 
on more democratic principles 
and more in keeping with their 
collective way of life. We must 
realize that our existing system of 
capitalism and casteism is driving 
the wedge not only between hills 
and plains, but also between differ- 
ent communities even in the 
plains. It is thus our social system 
that is responsible for estrange- 
ment of some people from us and 
for disintegration among all 
people. 


Nagaland 


Latest shift of events in Naga- 
land isa great lesson in Marxian 
science. Nagaland also was part 
of Assam till 1962. In 1953,a 
Naga Goodwill Mission toured 
some important places of Assam 
on the invitation of Assam Pradesh 
Congress Committee. The Mission 
distributed a small booklet ex- 
plaining why the Naga people 
wanted an independent Naga state. 
The place of prominence was 
given to the following points: 
there is none high and none low 
in the Naga society, all being 
equal members ; there is no caste 
system and class system for exploi- 
tation and oppression of man by 
man ; there is no landless person, 
land is owned in common ; there 
is no rape case or degradation of 
women; the headman or the 
chief is elected by the people and 
has to decide everything in con- 
sultation with them ; thus there is 
real democracy in action. 

Roughly these were the ideas 
on which they laid emphasis. The 
booklet ended with their resolve 
not to be “drawers of water and 
hewers of woods” which they 
thought inevitable under the 
Indian system of capitalism and 
casteism. They had bitter taste 
of Indian caste systems by their 
contact with our advanced people 
who regarded them as untouchable 
or outcaste. So, they upheld their 
own system of commune life as 
better, and wanted to preserve it 
by all means, for which they saw 
no alternative other than secession, 
that is, independence, because 


they felt the Indian system would 
destroy their commune life if they 
remained part of India. They 
expressed high regard for Mahatma 
Gandhi. The members of the 
Mission wore primitive costumes 
with just a narrow strip of cloth 
covering barely the private parts, 
but they felt dignified and con- 
tended as if the costume indicated 
what they stood for. 

We paid no attention to the 
basic cause of their grievance 
against system, nor did we care to 
examine how their cammune life 
could have been taken as the 
starting point for straightway 
building our democratic socialism 
which we have been reiterating 
times without number as a sacred 
pledge to the people. We over- 
simplified this complex question. 
Their opposition to Indian 
casteism and capitalism was 
narrowly interpreted as anti-Indian 
move under the influence of the 
Western missionaries, sine most of 
them happened to be Christian. 
It smacked of anti-secular Hindu 
mind complicating our relations 
with them. There was, of course, 
the hidden hands of the Western 
imperialists behind this move for 
retaining the hills as their colonial 
pocket as was envisaged in the 
Coupland Plan. But nobody could 
imagine that these people so 
faithful to Christianity and loyal to 
their pro-West leaders could so 
suddenly swing just to the oppo- 
site pole, the Chinese communism, 
one being the anti-thesis of the 
other. This can be explained by 
Marx’s dialectical formula ; 
thesis—anti-thesis— synthesis. Pro- 
bably they are now being initiated 
into the tenets of the ‘Chinese 
Commune’, the ‘Cultural revolu- 
tion’ and the ‘protracted war’, 
which may appeal to the people 
in the hills. How to win them 
over is a question that involves a 
radical change in the present 
Indian social system along socialist 
lines, because socialism alone can 
offer this synthesis. 


Assam Valley 


Nor the situation in the plains 
is any better. We are bet- 
ween the devil and the deep sea. 
Being pressed by the economic 
crisis the peoples in the plains also 
are surging forward like waves in 
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the storm. Capitalism has turned 
the pauperised rural masses and 
the exploited urban poor consti- 
tuting more than 90 per cent of the 
population into a hostile camp 
against the existing capitalist order 
and the classes upholding it. 

The air is surcharged with 
demand for change, but to the 
greater frustration of the masses, 
the forces of status quo are be- 
_coming more powerful and more 
adamant in maintaining and 
strengtnening the existing system- 
rather than changing it, with the 
result that the masses have lost 
faith in peaceful change in a demo- 
cratic way. Hence this mass un- 
rest and agitations in the plains, in 
which the younger elements, 
particularly the students are com- 
ing to the forefront. 


Subjective Trend 


This is the characteristic feature 
of this decade of sixties. What is 
noticeable in these agitation of 
the masses is an extremely sub- 
jective and negative trend per- 
meated with all emotions and 
sloganmongering. Anti-capitalism 
is all that is prominent in their 
mind, having no positive and 
scientific approach to the pro- 
blems, yet vaguely but volubly 
talking of socialism or commu- 
nism. 

In 1960 an inter-college debate 
was held at Gauhati on the 
subject : ‘Is Indian. democratic 
method | better than Chinese 
totalitarian method for quicker 
economic development?’ The 
debators in favour of Chinese 
totalitarian method won. In the 
formal vote only 16 or 17 hands 
out of hundreds were raised for In- 
dian democratic method. Actually 
this expressed the verdict of the 
people against capitalism. The 
debators could make an impres- 
sion in denouncing capitalist 
process of development as res- 
ponsible for stunting India’s 
economic growth and ruining the 
massess and the nation ; but 
regarding their knowledge of 
socialism or commuism, one 
should pay heed to Lenin’s warn- 
ing to the Russian youth: “It 
would be still more dangerous 
to set about assimilating only 
communist slogans. Had we not 
realised this danger in time, and 
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had we not 


directed all our 
efforts to averting this danger, 
the half million or million young 
men or women who would have 
called themselves communists 
after studying communism in this 
way would only greatly prejudice 
the cause of communism” Those 
who spoke for totalitarian method 
did not know what exactly it 
was in terms of scientific socialism 
or communism, nor did they 
know that democracy and 
socialism formed two sides of the 
same coin, both being basically 
opposed to capitalism. 

So, it is wrong to say capi- 
talist method to be democratic 
method, as it is wrong to conceive 
of our present parliamentary 
system, in which the masses have 
no direct participation either in 
the administration of the state 
or in the economy, to be a full- 
fleged democracy. It is entang- 
led in the contradiction between 
the capitalist use of parliament 
and the pressure of the masses 
for its democratic transformation. 
Real democracy requires politi- 
cal power in the hands of the 
working masses to place the 
enconomy at their disposal to 
establish economic ‘ democracy 
which in another name is socia- 
lism. Gandhiji told how people 
could take power : “Power re- 
sides in the people either through 
their arms or through their civil 
disobedience more~ comprehen- 
sively described as non-vionlent 
non-co-operation” Regarding 
parliament, he said, ‘The less, 
therefore, we look at and depend 
upon parliament, the better” 
(Congress Bulletin 5-2-42). 


_ Marxism—the only Way 


Such an analysis of the events 
throws light on the whole situa- 
tion in this region, to see the 
forces that have made the situa- 
tion so explosive while showing 
the perspective how it may be the 
turning point of Indian history. 
It cannot be explained with 
scientific precision by any other 
method except that of Marx. The 
march of events in the north east 
part of India as elsewhere is not 
something isolated or accidental, 
but the inevitable outcome of a 


. law-governed social process forc- 


ing its way forward through all 


all 
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conflicts of contradictory forces 
inherent in the existing social 
system to bring about a new 
system to resolve these conflicts 
arising from exploitation and 
inequality. Marx singled out the 
exploited working people as des- 
tined to fulfil this ‘historic mis- 
sion’. Further developing this 
idea, Lenin in his article ‘Back- 
ward Europe and Advanced Asia’ 
pointed out how the backward 
people in the undeveloped parts 
would come forward with all 
advanced ideas as vanguard of 
progressive and revolutionary 
movements against the advanced 
bourgeoisie of the most develop- 
ed parts who would defend every- 
thing backward and medieval, 
and would side with all the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism to 
crush the revolutionary move- 
ment of the masses. 


Conclusion 


Viewed so, the backwaters of 
civilisation are today on a , mili- 
tant march against Indian capi- 
talism, conservatism, casteism, 
commundalism and all that stand 
in their way of progress and pro- 
sperity, demanding equal share, 
equal position and equal status in 
respects with the advanced 
people. In other words, they are 
determined to get rid of the 
existing Indian system based on 
exploitation, oppression and 
inequality of allforms According 
to Marx, capitalism itself is creat- 
ing the forces and the conditions 
for their victory provided that the 
revolutionary movement of the 
exploited masses in the advanced 
part of India complement the 
revolutionary struggle of the 
backward people. The Indian 
capitalists are raising cries about 
“order”, “culture”, ‘‘country” 
being in danger, by which 
what* they actually mean is 
“bourgeois order’ in danger. 
What is annoying the people 
in these far-away corners is that 
the Indian capitalists are posing 
themselves to be the Indian nation 
and are interpreting ‘any move 
to throw off capitalist exploiters 
as anti-Indian, whereas the peo- 
ple know them to be the real 
enemy of the nation, destroying 
its true image and ruining the 
masses who really constitute the 
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nation. Their alliance with 
Western capitalists abroad and 
with all reactionary, communal 
and medieval forces at home has 
greatly undermined our people’s 
faith in socialism, secular demo- 
cracy and nonalignment, inviting 
dangers of disintegration and 
subversion both from inside and 
outside. 


Marxism is a science of study- 
ing society to know precisely the 
classes and forces that can raise 
the masses and the nation econo- 
mically, politically and militarily 
to the position of strengtb, and 
the classes and forces opposed to 
it, as well as to know the laws that 
can help it. At the same time 
it can serve as an effective weapon 
to fight the danger of secession 
and subversion of both the ultra- 
Right and the ultrà-Left and 
various shades of ideological 
adventurism, romanticism and 
charlatanism on the one hand and 
Indian capitalism and Right reac- 
tion on the other, while streng- 
thening all progressive and socialist 
forces to fortify our national 
security and integrity in this 
strategic region, and to begin the 
process of socialist transforma- 
tion of India from this remote 
corner which is still closer to 
socialist way of life in its embr- 
yonic form and opposed to capi- 
talism. 


Nothing save and except 
a forced march of sociaclist recon- 
struction ona grand scale can 
end the crisis in Assam and 
north-east regions. If, however, 
this great transforming process of 
socialism were quickened enough, 
this backward region potentially 
so abundant in all mineral and 
natural resources like coal, oil, 
tea, lime-stone, forests, hydro- 
power, natural gas, petro-chemi- 
cals and the like may be trans- 
formed into one of the richest 
and advanced parts of India and 
into an unassailable strategic 
base along the international bor- 
ders, opening up a new era of 
success for the nation in the 
eastern hemisphere. 


A Marxian analysis of the 
situation in this region holds 
out this promise. 
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z DISCUSSION. ALTERNATIVE PLAN POLICIES 


In Mainstream {December 14, 1968) was published a comment hy Dr. K N. Raj and Amit ` 
` Bhaduri of Delhi School of Economics, on the Conclusions of the Trivandrum Seminar on 
“Alternative Fourth Plan Policies” called at the initiative of the Kerala Government (October 
9-12). In last week's Mainstream (January 11), there was a critical article on Raj and 
Bhaduri’s stand by Ashwani Saith. The following article by Dr. Singh of the Department of 
Economics, Lucknow University, deals with the subject from a different angle. More contri- 


butions are invited for this discussion. 


A 


Trivandrum Seminar and a 


Programme for United Front 


V. B. Singh 


The conclusions of the Trivandrum 
Seminar (Mainstream, November 
16, 1968) and the publication of 
Dr. K. N. Raj’s article and com- 
ment (with Bhaduri) (Mainstream, 
December 14, 1968) are important 
contributions towards the formu- 
lation of a programme for streng- 
thening a Left united front and 
restarting planning. We say 
‘restarting’ because the Fourth 
Five Year Plan has ceased to be 
a Plan. The Indian big business, 
and its ideologues, demanded 
‘Plan Holiday’. The Government 
of India, formally, did not concede 
its demand, but, in practice, allow- 
ed planning to enjoy a French 
Leave. 

This has been a defeat of 
Indian democratic forces. There- 
fore, Chief Minister E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad is right when he 
writes (Mainstream, November 
16) : (i) It is the responsibility of 
both, the ruling party and the 
Opposition, to lay down correct 
policies for Indian planning. (ii) 
The crucial weakness of Indian 
planning has been its dependence 
on foreign aid in the public sector 
and foreign collaboration in the 
private sector. (iii) It is not the 
public sector, but the private 
sector, which is exercising its 
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control over the ‘commanding 
heights of the Indian economy. 
But he fails to pinpoint that it 
is essentially the failure of the 
Indian Left forces that the Cen- 
trists find themselvesin a help- 
less state in the face of right 
offensive. It would have been 
good had Sri Namboodiripad 
elaborated the progressive poten- 
tialities of the Indian Five Year 
Plans. Some of these potentia- 
lities have been highlighted by 
Dr. Raj in Section I of his article 
(Mainstream, December 14) when 
he focusses attention on the 


notional and quantitative aims and - 


objects of Indian Plans. 

In an article ‘Politics of Indian 
Economic Development’, (publish- 
ed in Mainstream, Annual Num- 
ber of 1967) we had submitted 
that now economists were in- 
creasingly emphasizing that the 
success of planning depended not 
so much on the internal consis- 
tency of the model, but on the 
favourable correlation of social 
forces expressed in class alliances, 
internally as well as externally. It 
is against this background that 
we had pointed out that the 
accepted programmes of social 
and economic development, con- 
tained in the Indian Plans, could 


be the basis of uniting the demo- 
cratic forces within the country to 
fight against foreign as well as 
indigenous ‘monopoly capital and 
the remnants of a semi-feudal and 
semi-colonial economy. That cer- 
tain parties are committed toa 
democratic economy programme, 
was outlined ina table, which is 
being reproduced in a slightly 
rearranged form. (see page 25) 

We concede that there is a gap 
between the professions and 
practices of the political parties ; 
and often the election manifestos, 
stand for the former and not for 
the latter. But Indian socialists 
should be happy that the election 
manifestos of parties belonging to 
the Left and the Centre contain a 
comprehensive progressive pro- 
gramme for a democratic develop- 
ment of Indian economy and 
society. The crucial question, today, 
is the creation of the correlation of 
classes that brings together the 
Left and the Left-of-the-Centre ; 
and wins over, in due course, the 
bulk of the Centrists. 

With this end in view, several 
actions will have to be taken. 
Two of these are: (i) a feasible 
economic programme: and (ii) 
the creation of a political alliance, 
which may be, to start with, a 
Left alliance to back and imple- 
ment this programme. It is in this 
context that the conclusions of the 
Trivandrum Seminar should be 
evaluated. 

As an economic programme 
of action the conclusions of the 
Seminar seek to integrate the 
election manifestos of the leading 
Left parties. Some of the recom- 
mendations (for instance a pro- 
gramme of nationalisation and 
the ending of prohibition 
policy) are bold and economically 
sound’; others require more detail- 


ed and intelligent spelling 
out for  incunce, education 
to be instrument of social 


change); and some others (for 
instance, ending of deficit 
financing, allocating minimum 
functions to the Centre’ and 
launching of non-contributory 
social security benefits schemes 
for industrial workers) fail to 
enlist and enthuse serious students 
of planning. . 

The Seminar should have 
undertaken the responsibility of 
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Some Major Economic Issues in the Election Manifestos of Political Parties 








Key to the symbols : 


suggesting democratic techniques 
of accumulation. The Seminar 
also tries to undo the gains of our 
democratic national movement in 
so faras it has secured consen- 
sus on the advisability and feasi- 
bility of an Indian link-language 
—of course with adequate pre- 
parations and due safeguards. Its 
conclusions require pruning, so 
as to render a feasible programme 
of economic action. In this direc- 


tion however, it is a good beginning. 


Nature of Indian States 


In the Raj-Bhaduri comment 
on the 
(Mainstream, December 14) there 
are a number of interesting points. 
Presently we would like to com- 
ment on three of them: (i) The 
nature of the state ; (ii) the nature 
of class struggle in India; and 
(iii) the problem of Left unity. 

An exposition of the exact 
class character of the Indian State 
is a complex problem. But cer- 
tainly it can be said that the 
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*=Stands for; 


Trivandrum Seminar . 





— =No mention ; 


programmes of planned econo- 
mic development (Mainstream, 
December 14) enjoys the patro- 
nage of the Indian state ; and this 
programme cannot be implement- 
ed without a firm alliance of the 
peasantry (along with the rural 
poor, working and middle 
classes, small traders, manufac- 
turers and democratic intelligent- 
sia. (It is to be remembered that 
the concept and content of Indian 
planning are a heritage of the 
national movement.) The pro- 
gramme of nationalization and 
modernisation of Indian economy 
contained in the Five Year Plans, 
are approved by the national 
Parliament. Members of Par- 
liament derive their inspirations 
from their party programmes and 
policies which are placed before 
the people through election mani- 
festos. In this debate the Indian 
electorate is not neutral. It votes 
for given political parties. 


Therefore, in the ultimate 
analysis, the character of the 





(1967 Elections) 
a] 3 m R S 
Ss f» § gs 8 IE 3} 
Hem Say Eost S88 s3a BSS Sa $ 
Ras SES EOR Vs & SS se & oo 
SSE SSBB FSS ASS Vs = 8 Š 8 
OS OSD AGH AAA FSH wa Sa 
1. Nationalization (Social 
Control) of Banks and In- à 
surance * a a * * x % 
2. Moratorium on Foreign 
Payments 4 x — — — x Z 
3. Ceilings on Incomes and 
Urban Property a a z * * en = 
4. Land Redistribution £ 7 a * * — * 
5. Abolition of Land Révenue_ * * = i * i 
6. Cooperative Farming H * * = * x 
7. Cancellation of old debts 
of Peasants and Agricul- 
tural workers * + — — — * — 
8. Minimum Wages etc. for 
agricultural workers * * a t + * * 
. 9. Improvement in the work- 
ing conditions of emp- 
loyees, teachers etc. * x F * * * * 
10. Worker Participation in 
Management * a a i * * * 
11. Compulsory Procurement 
of and State Trading in 
Foodgrains a * oe * * x x 
12. Reduction in Taxation of 
Necessaries ‘a * a X -— * * 


x=Opposed to; a =Stands for but no menttion 


Indian state is not static but 
dynamic : depending on the cor- 
relation of class alliances, through 
the alliances of political patries, 
in Parliament and the State legis- 
latures. 


Class Struggle and Class Alliance 


This can certainly be 
changed through education, but 
more through pressures of the 
mass organisations, which unfor- 
tunately are not dynamic. In 
today’s context it is necessary 
that the organisations of white 
and blue collar workers, peasants, 
agricultural labourers, the so- 
called liberal professions, students 
and women, are strengthened 
and politicalised. If this is done 
in the context of a programme of 
Indian economic development, 
let us say with a minimum of 5-6 
per pent annual rates of growth, 
class struggle will attain a new 
dimension and will create its 
benign impact on the functioning 
of the state. 
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The Raj-Bhaduri hypothesis 
of “a struggle for power between. 
the very big propertied” interests 
(both rural and urban) in the 
country on the one hand, and the 
more articulate small-propertied 
class (including the salaried) in 
the urban areas” requires elabora- 
tion. In case the authors choose to 
elaborate their hypothesis it will 

” be interesting to know from them 
` whether or not white collar wor- 
kers are included in their ‘sala- 
ried’ ; and whether or not they 
accept that there are in India 
other forms of class struggle than 
the one between big ‘propertied 
interests’ and more articulate 
- ‘small propertied class’. If it is 
accepted that proletariat, (both 
rural and urban) it to be the 
` spearhead of a class struggle for 
building a new socialist India, 
the struggle between the ‘big’ and 
the ‘small’ propertied classes will 


have to be viewed differently :~ 


the owners of ‘small’ property will 
have to join hands with the pro- 
letariat—which is drawn from 
all classes. 

The question of Indian class 
struggle is directly linked with 
Left unity. The’ Raj-Bhaduri 
comment rightly stresses :. “The 
‘Leftist’ forces in the- country are 
as yet much too weak and _ splin- 
tered . , partly because the 
classes on which they can build 
their support are not fully formed 
and politically conscious in most 
regions of the country. and partly 
because these forces themselves 
are either too ‘petit-bourgeois’ in 
their outlook or have not bother- 
ed to work out a strategy taking 
realistically into account their 
own strength” (Mainstream, 
December 14). f 


Few Suggestions 


But the question is how 
strengthen the Left forces? We 
venture to suggest that a mini- 
mum economic and social pro- 
gramme of action should be sort- 
ed out in a national convention. 
Here there are-two connected 
issues: (i) who are to be invit- 
ed to the convention; and (ii) 
who will invite’ them? The 
answer to the first question is 
given in the above table. 

g Some readers may immediat- 
ely raise their brows at the sug- 
gestion that the Indian National 
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Corigress is likely to be one of 
the invitees. Our answer is that 
nationally Congress is committed 
to a socialist pattern of society 
(whose definition has been left 
beautifully vague) ; its accepted 
programmes are socialistic and 
there are socialist elements in the 
Congress ; but operationally, it is 
helping the big business because 
some of its admirérs have entre- 
nched themselves in organisation- 
ally key positions of the party ; 
and the Left is too weak to exert 
due pressure on it. Therefore, 
to launch a struggle within and 
outside the Congress for- the 
implementation of the lowest 
common multiple of national 
social and economic programme 
is a part of the struggle for demo- 
cratising the Indian economy and 
marching towards socialism. 

The answer to the second 
question is really not very impor- 
tant. One or more than one of 
the Left parties can take a lead. 
Often leaders of the Sarvodaya 
have taken lead in calling a meet- 
ing of political parties for land 
reforms. We see no reasons why 
such an initiative cannot be 
taken on an extended scale. 


United Front 


Even when a formal agree- 
ment has been reached on a mini- 


mum programme of national — 


reconstruction, it may not be 
implemented unless there is mass 
pressure. Therefore, the initia- 
tive will lie with the leading Left 
parties, arid the mass organisa- 
tions led by them. The disinteg- 
ration of the Congress as the 
party that formed the Govern- 
ment at the Centre and States. has 
marked the beginning of an era 
of coalition - governments. A 
Right coalition is functioning in 
Orissa ; a Leftin Kerala; a Left 
coalition functioned in West 
Bengal and Bihar ; and a multi- 
party coalition functioned in UP. 
(These are models to typify the” 
contemporary coalition processes.) 
The Orissa experiment on the 
one hand and’ the «Kerala and 
West Bengal on the other provide 
extremes. The  anti-Congress 
coalition in UP cannot be justifi- 
ed in the context of Indian social- 
ist transition. It brought toge- 
ther Communists and Socialists 
on the one hand, and Jan Sangh 


and - Swatantra on the other. 
This has strengthened, not the- 
democratic, but the reactionary 
forces in the State and the coun- 
try. The Left architects of this 
unholy alliance will have to 
atone. The natural questions 
are: coalition for what; and 
against whom ? The only demo- 
cratic answer to these questions 
is: “a coalition of elements to 
the Left of the Congress for im- 
plementing such programmes of 
socio-economic development as 
one contained in the Five Year 
plans—which the Congress has 
accepted but failed to implement.” 


._ Inthe wake of the mid-term 
elections in. the four States of 
India, attempts may be made’. to 
form (anti-Congress) alliances. 
from the Left as well as~ the 
Right. The Left has given a 
lead in West Bengal by forging 
one united front,.as opposed to 
two during the last General Elec- 
tions. The Left has, however, 
failed to forge such ‘united fronts 
in Bihar and UP. There is still 
time to forge a Left alliance on 
the basis of acommon minimum 
programme. 


If the Left fails in the pre- | 
election period, it has to try in 
the post-election period. But 
there will be no justification for 
having a purely anti-Congress ` 
alliance of the Left and the Right. 
One of the corrupting influences 
of parliamentary phase in Indian 
public life is the pernicious desire 
and/or belief that service to the 
people can be rendered only 
through ‘office’., A principled 


-Left opposition (as distinct from 


slogan-shouting and paralysing 
parliamentary proceedings) back- 
ed by mass action can do more 
good to the country (and a given 
State) than occupying a minis- 
terial chair in the company of 
the agencies of secularism and 
socialism. 


Such an approach requires a 
new orientation and education of 
the Left leaders and the legisla- 
lators. Parliamentary. programme 
backed by socialist education 
and mass action is a most potent 
tool of Indian socialist transition ; 
without the latter the fotmer 
degenerates into careerism, cor- 
ruption and nepotism. 


`~ 
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World Monetary Crisis-ll 


M.S.N. MENON 


Tz present monetary crisis 
is the direct result of the 
economic and foreign policies 
pursued by the major Western 
nations, principally by the USA, 
the leader of the Western world. 
It has been characterised by 
commentators as a crisis of 
confidence in the major world 


currencies. But this isto side- 
track the real causes for the 
crisis. ` 


The US has been enjoying 
a favourable balance on its 
foreign trade account. In fact, 
it has a large surplus. But its 
overall balance of payments has 
been in the red for the past 17 
years except for one or two 
brief spells. This is to be ex- 
plained by heavy spending on its 
foreign military bases, the war 
in Vietnam capital oulflow on 
on private and government 
account. The surplus of the 
trade account is unable to meet 
this immense cost arising from 
foreign policy commitments. As 
a result, the deficitis have been 
met by gold outflows. The 
drain on US gold not 
affected the position of the 
dollar but also of: gold, thus 
leading to a major monetary 
crisis. 

These are by no means the 
only causes for the - dollar crisis. 
The dollar is far from having its 


The first instalment or this article 


appeared in last week’s Main- 
stream (January 11, 1968). 
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full value today. Since 1934, 
when its gold parity was fixed, 
the prices in the US have risen 
and the purchasing power of the 
dollar has dropped,. as per some 
estimates, by 65 per cent. (Inci- 
dentally, paper money of 44 
states had depreciated in the ten 
years between 1956 and 1966). 
However, the gold parity has 
Temained unchanged. This has 
led to the hoarding of gold in 
anticipation of revision of gold 
price or dollar devaluation. And 
the more the hoarding, the 
greater the pressure for a revi- 
sion of the gold price. Lack of 
confidence in the dollaris the 
result of this loss of value. 

In the 19 years, from 1949 to 
1967, direct US war expenditures 
alone have surpassed 835,000 
million dollars. During this 
period the adverse balance of 
trade has run into 37,509 million 
dollars. 

The war in Vietnam alone is 
costing the US at present over 
30,000 million dollars yearly. 

It cannot be said that the out- 
flow of dollar on account of aid 
and private investment has been 
a major factor in the dollar 
crisis. If foreign investment in 
the US economy is taken into 
account we can get a more 
accurate picture of the balance 
ón investment account. Accor- 
ding to US estimates, foreign 
investments in the USA rose to 
70,000 million dollars by 1968, 
while US investments and assets 


abroad stood at 122,000 million 
dollars. This trend of European 
investment in the US has been 
marked since 1964. A large 
part of these holdings are in 
Eurobonds, floated by American 
international corporations which 
are expanding their activities in 
Western Europe and other parts 
of the world. The floating of 
Eurobonds itself was the result 
of the restriction imposed by the 
US Government on capital out- 
flow. As a result, to finance 
investment and operations, most 
of the major US corporations 
have issues these bonds, denomi- 
nated in dollars, American 


-citizens are not entitled to buy 


them. In the first eight months 
of 1968 alone these Eurobonds 
worth Rs. 2,400 million dollars 
were sold in European bond 
markets. This has not only 
helped the US to prevent the 
outflow of dollar from the 
United States but encouraged the 
expansion of US corporations 
abroad on capital raised from 
other countries. 

As for private investments 
abroad, it isa well known fact 
that they have swelled to the 
present size mostly due to ploug- 
hing back of profits, necessita- 
ted partly by repatriation restric- 
tions imposed by various governo- 
ments. 

Thus we see that the dollar 
crisis has been created by the 
huge military spending abroad. 
Britain, as the junior partner of 
the US, has been facing an 
economic and currency crisis 
precisely or the same reason. 

The crisis thus is not a single 
problem, but made up of a 
number of national problems, 
which reflect the national ambi- 
tions and postures of the major 
Western nations. The causes 
this time should not be traced 
to the classic cases of boom and 
slump. In fact, the US, French 
and West German economies are 
fairly sound, production is 
increasing and exports are also 
rising. Butit is also true that 
greater monopolisation and com- 
petitions are taking place today. 

The question naturally arises 
whether the world should be 
made to pay for or suffer from 
these national ambitions of some 
of the Western nations ? 


The US has beén able to 

spend on this colossal scale be- 
cause as the banker of the world 
it was able to print an enormous 
quantity of dollar, which only 
costs the US the paper they are 
printed on. Like a medieval 
banker, the US acquired the 
licence to print money because 
of its credit-worthiness. These 
promissory notes have to be 
made good by payment in gold 
now. 
The US gold reserve stood 
over 24,000 million dollars in 
1949. By the middle of last year 
it had dropped to less than 12,000 
million dollars. The dollars held 
by foreign countries and in 
domestic circulation would now 
come to a total of 75 billion, 
while the US gold reserve can 
meet only one-sixth of this sum. 
In other words, over 60,000 
million dollars are not covered 
by any security. 

The USA has 
applied for assistance to the 
IMF and received it, but the 
IMF resources have been far 
from adequate to prop up 
the dollar. 


repeatedly 


Exess of Liquidity 


The acceptance of the paper 
dollar by the world community 
as an international currency 
imposed on the US the obliga- 
tion to prevent its inflation, thus 
reducing its value or raising 
the value of gold. However, 
as is pow evident, the US was 
taking advantage of the dollar 
as an international currency. The 
total sum of US budget deficit 
over the 1949-1967 period reach- 
ed 82,000 million dollars. 

If the USA still continues 
to act as a world creditor, it is 
because it does not want to 
give up the enormous previlege 
the dollar enjoyed as also the 
political rewards. ae 

The US still maintains that 
everything is well with the dollar 
and that all that is at the root of 
the current problem is “liquidity” 
and to overcome this the US 
suggests still another reserve 
currency. The liquidity problem 
is indeed exaggerated. _ Valery 
Giscard d' Estaing, “once a 
Finance Minister of France, has 
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said that the main Cause of the 
present Crisis is excess of liqui- 
dity. A conference of EEC 
Finance Ministers in April 1967 
rejected the U.S. thesis of lack 
of international liquidity. 

A country’s ` international 
liquidity is detemined by the 
proportion between its gold and 
currency reserves and its external 
liabilities. However, the growth 
of such reserves lags far behind 
the requirements of interna- 
tional payments turnover, and 
this aggravates the problem of 
liquidity. Apart from the low 
price of gold. international liqui- 
dity is also reduced by the hoard- 
ing of gold—in the hands of 


individuals, companies, banks 
and its use in industry and 
jewellery. 


In the last few years, the 
hoarding of gold assumed such 
proportions as to swallow 
all the current gold output and 
even some of the central bank 
reserves, 

The mining of gold amounted 
to 4,500 milllon dollars in the 
capitalist world in the last three 
years, but instead of increasing 
the world reserves treasury gold 
stocks decreased from 43,225 
million dollars in 1965 to 41,550 
million dollars in 1967. All 
gold mined plus almost 2,000 
million dollars worth of gold out 
of treasury reserve have gone 
into privaie hands. 


Special Relations 


The pound sterling has been 
a week currency ever since the 
end of the last war in spite of 
its status as an international 
currency, accounting for one- 
third of the world in interna- 
tional payments. (The dollar 
accounts for 60 per cent). The 
devaluation of the pound in 1949 
did not not solve its problems. 
The pound continued to be sick 
but invariably the US came to its 
rescue in moments of crisis. This 
is one of the main secrets of the 
“special relations’? between the 
US and Britain. But at the close 
of 1964 the US found itself 
unable to assume entire responsi- 
bility for saving the British 
pound. Britain was left to fend 
for itself. Britain’s urge ‘to join 
the Common Market has come 


. budget deficit, 


about as a result of this changed 
situation. 

Excessive military spending 
isat the root of the pound’s 
troubles. Britain spends 500 
million pounds on an average on 
the upkeep of its troops in West 
Germany and elsewhere abroad. 
Coupled with internal military 
spending the total burben on the 
British economy is considerable. 
Britain has been unable to 


reduce. the foreign military 
commitments because of US 
pressure. 


Adverse Balance on Trade 


However, despite its balance 
of payment difficulties Brithin 
had been allowing a vast 
capital outflow for foreign 
investment. For example, in 
1964 British foreign investment 
was 302 million pounds, in 1965, 
326 million pounds and in 
1966,329 million pounds. This 
was precisely the case which the 
IMF Charter wanted to 
prevent. 

Unlike the US, the UK has 
always an adverse balance on 
its trading account because of 
its heavy import of raw 
materials and food items. This 
is partly made up by receipts 
through various services Britain 
provides the world. These 
invisible exports are not increa- 
sing today but shirinking. Thus 
Britain has only one choice 
before it ; to cut down its foreign - 
military spending. ` 

In the second half of 1968 
it was the turn of the French 
franc. The economic and 
currency situation in France 
become worse than it had been 


“previously, mainly after the May 


incidents of last year. The 

reduction of 
exports and the deterioration 
of the balance of payments 
undermined trust in the franc. 
A flight from the franc began, 
benefiting West Germany. The 
gold and currency reserves of 
France dwindled by over one- 
third. The currency crisis reached 
its peak in France in November 
1968. The rate of the franc fell 
to 4.974 francs to the dollar, that 
is to the lowest level allowed by 


the IMF rules. The French 
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position was further worsened 
by West Germany’s role in the 
whole affair. ` 


However, itis by no means 
the case that the French economy 
is in any serious difficulties like 
Britain’s. The French foreign 
exchange reserves and gold stand 
at 3500 million dollars and a 
standby credit of 2000 million 
dollars has just been given to 
France. France can also call 
on the IMF for a substantial 
loan. x 


The presure on the French 
has thus been due to the opera- 
tion of speculators. The 
political struggle between France 
and West Germany for European 
supremacy is equally relevant 
here. 


West Germany has been 
having a favourable trade and 
payments balance for the last 
several years. In 1967`and 1968 
alone the excess of receipts 
over payments in foreign trade 
alone reached more than 4,000 
million dollors per year. This 
was the result of the lowest cost 
of West German export goods, 
their greater competitiveness and 
the lowering of the rate of the 
West German mark as against 
other currencies. 


Rumours of a mark reval- 
uation, fostered by Some circles 
in Bonn, did in fact help to 
benefit the West Germans at the 
expense of other capitalist coun- 
tries, particularly France. There 
was an influx of foreign curren- 
cies flowing into West Germany 
in order to benefit from a devalu- 
ation of the franc, ora revalu- 
ation of the mark. The West 
German bankers played no small 
part in creating the crisis of the 
franc. i 


Last September at the IMF 
meeting it-was suggested that 
West Germany should revalue its 
currancy upward. The West 
Germans said in reply that since 
they loaned out much of their 
reserves, and did not possess so 
large a surplus, a revaluation was 
not necessary, What is more, 
the West Germans put the entire 
blame for the currency crisis on 
other nations and told them to 
put their own houses in order. 
As should be obvious to anyone, 
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West German loaning and 
investments abroad had not 
produced any substantial diffe- 
rence to damp down the mone- 
tary crisis. The continuing 
favourable balance of payments 
of the West Germans has been 
caused by structural advantages. 
This situation was anticipated in 
the IMF Charter and it made it 
obligatory on a surplus country 
to bring about a payment balance. 
West Germany has agreed to 
increase its export duties and 
cut down duties on imports. 
However, experts are of the view 
that this would not make any 
- appreciable difference. 


The French and West German 
attitude to the currency problem 
again demonstrates the irrelevanc 
of the IMF as far as great 
powers are concerned. It also 
shows that the IMF in all these 
years has not been able to grow 
into and independent body with 
some authority on monetary 
matters. 


As a measure to regulate the 
balance of payments, foreign 
exchange restrictions and foreign 
exchange controls were intro- 
duced by many nations designed 
to slow down the outflow of 
foreign and domestic capital, 
to limit imports and reduce 
other foreign exchange spending 
like tourism. 


Another method to improve 
the balance of payments is to 
raise the bank rate, which has 
been resorted to by many of the 
Western countries. The bank 
rate is, in practice, the cost of 
short-term credit made available 
by the central banks to the 
country’s commercial banks. It 
determines the level of the inte- 
rest rates paid to foreign owners 
of depositand current accounts. 
A country’s high bank rate 
attracts capital known as “not 
money” from other countries 
and this tends to improve the 
balance of payments. However, 
‘this has its negative effects. 


The higher cost of credit at 
home can slow down investment 
lead to a cut-back in the manu- 
facture of goods, including 
export goods, and in turn worsen 
the balance of payment problem. 
Further, it also worsens the 


position of countries from where 
the “hot money” flows, leading to 
retaliation. 

All these have been tried out 
by the various nations without 
being able to solve the basic 
weaknesses of their economies or 
the international monetary sys- 
tem. 

The cnrrent search for a 
solution can only be a palliative, 
because the crisis stems from 
imperialist policies—the anti- 
communist crusade, the wars 
against the freedom movement of 
people, efforts to expand the ope- 
ration of giant monopolies, etc. 

US economists are now of 
the view thata flexible rate of 
exchange should be established 
and that the rigid system of ex- 
change of the [MF has already 
served its purpose. Buta flexible 
rate of exchange will create the 
same kind of objections which 
are raised against devaluation. 
Both devaluation and revaluation 
affect the income distribution 
within a community and this 


becomes a political problem 
ultimately. 
At present, the flexibility 


allowed in exchange parities is 
one per cent either side of parity. 
Some say that this margin 
should be 5 percent. But the 
most serious objection against 
this is that this would encourage 
speculation on a larger scale. 
This flexible exchange policy, it 
is reported, has found favour 
with Nixon and his colleagues 
and is also contained in a report 
“New steps in International 
Monetary Reform” based on 
congressional hearings. 


It is obvious that no reform 
acceptable to the majority of 
nations has been found yet. 
Certainly, the Nixon Administra- 
tion has a fine nettle to handle 
from the start. The current 
monetary crisis can be solved to 
some extent by a simple change 
of US foreign policy, that is by 
cutting down military spending. 
However, the monetary crisis is 
a symptom of a deeper crisis in 
Western economy. This cannot 
be solved unless the West is pre- 
pared to give up most of the un- 
savoury aspects of its political 
and economic policies. 

: (Concluded) 
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Pakistan: 
Closure 


of 
U.S. 


Tue decision to dismantle the 
US spy base at Budhber, near 
Peshawar, has led to widespread 
jubilation among all sections of 
Pakistani people as a landmark in 
their struggle against foreign over- 
lordship. 

Reports have it that the dis- 
mantling work is to be over by 
the end of March this year, full 
three months ahead of schedule. 
Some of the equipments have 
already been dismantled. A 
massive airlift throughout January 
is expected to transport these to 
some unknown destination in 
Europe. The US-Pakistan Treaty 
on the base expires on July 18 
this year. 


~~ Many in Pakistan tend to 


regard the Pakistan Government’s 
decision to serve the quit notice 
on the US, asan indication of 
its pursuit for greater flexibility in 
international relations, rather than 
a major departure in its foreign 
policy. But, from the Govern- 
. ment’s point of view, it was a 
crucial decision particularly 
because of its prolonged pro-US 
policy coupled with the newly-felt 
anxiety not to get alienated from 
the socialist bloc and the Soviet 
Union. A strenuous effort, there- 
fore, had to be made by the Pindi 
policymakers against the entren- 
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ched lobby which had strengthened 
itself by close military relations 
with the United States. 

It is, however, interesting to 
note that the pro-China lobby in 
Islamabad lined up with the 
orthodox school in the fierce tussle 
with the pro-changers in the 
foreign policy. .The pro-China 
lobby’s stand has been inspired 
by the reported dismay in China 
about the Pakistan Government’s 
decision to secure the withdrawal 
of the US spy base, the plea 
being made that it had been done 
under pressure from the Soviet 
Union. The quit notice was served 
on April 6, 1968, according to 
Official statement. . 

Another school of thought in 
Pakistan holds the view that the 


timing of the Government’s move © 


against the spy base and the visit 
of the Soviet Premier Kosygin 
there, were not entirely fortuitous. 
Pakistan’s action, it is stated, 
might have succeeded in influencing 
Mr Kosygin to agree to sell arms 
to Pakistan on similar terms as 
offered to India. 

The US spy base in Pakistan, 
against which that country’s pro- 
gressive and democratic forces 
built up a big popular movement 
and forced the Ayub regime to 
secure its removal, had been acting 
against the national security of 
India, as much as against those of 
the Soviet Union and China. 

The Opposition leaders in 
Pakistan National Assembly had 
tried to raise the issue on several 
occasions, demanding the closure 
of the base. As early as Novem- 
ber, 1966, the National Assembly 
was told by an Opposition leader 
that the spy base manned by 2,000 
American specialists, was engaged 
in reconnoitring the territories of 
the neigh bouring countries, mainly 
India, the Soviet Union and China. 
But the Defence Minister could 
go no further than to blandly 
plead ignorance about the real 
„purpose and activities of the spy 
base. ' 

The Opposition had laid the 
‘charge of suicidal blunder at the 
doors of the Ayub regime, by 
permitting the location of this 
base in Pakistan. The very fact 
of its existence there endangered 
the lives of the Pakistani people 
in the event of a shooting affray 
between the US and those against 


whom the base was meant to- 
operate. They re-called the tre- 
mendous opposition in the people 
which had dissuaded the pro-West 
rulers before Ayub Khan from 
going in for such a suicidal move 
of permitting a foreign spy base 
within the country’s borders. 

The espionage base, occupying 
a two-square-mile territory, was 
capable of providing a clear pic- 
ture of all the air activities of the 
Soviet Union, China and India 
within a radius of more than one 
thousand miles. Fully equipped 
with electronic gadgets, the base 
had also the capacity of tracking 
the flight of every Indian plane 
over more than half of the Indian 
territory bordering West Pakistan. 
It was used for monitoring the, 
air space of India, China and the 
Soviet Union and particularly the 
nuclear arms development of the 
two Communist countries. 

Pakistan authorities had no 
control over this exclusively 
American base, except having the 
bitter taste of mortgaged self- 
Tespect and national integrity. 
But, then, they must have felt that 
the return was worth it. Pakistan 
received 100 million dollars anual- 
ly in the shape of ground rent for 
the base, besides large-scale US 
military hardware including tanks 
through third countries. There 
was a surfeit of dollar too. The 
USIS Chief in Pakistan, Mr. John 
McCarthy, said on August 8, 
1968, that Pakistan received US 
military aid worth 1,500 to 1,700 
million dollars till September, 
1965, including weapons of offen- 
sive capability like Patton and 
Chafee tanks, F-86 and F-104 
aircraft, modern artillery, etc. as 
also cash assistance for raising and 
maintaining a large number of 
troops. 

Another significant revelation 
was made by Pakistan Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of Finance Depart- 
ment, Mr A. N. Sikdar. He told 
National Assembly that Asia 
Foundation had contributed about 
50 million dollars till February, 
1968, a major part of which had 
gone to the non-official insti- 
tutions. 

` Yet, the Budhber base proved 
to be a stumbling block for Pakis- 
tan’s improved relations with the 
Soviet Union and China. At one 
time the Pakistan authorities tried 
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to palm it off as “harmless” for 
the gullible. But the shooting 
down of the U-2 plane by the 
Soviet Union, after having last 
touched this spy .base, exposed 
all this humbug. 

Sometime, ago, Pakistan 
papers reported that secret parleys 
had taken place between the US 
and Pakistan Governments for 
setting up an “observation centre” 
in Chittagong in East Pakistan. 
The official sources have maintain- 
ed that the only purpose of this 
centre would be limited to ‘“‘cyc- 
lone detection”. Doubts over the 
possible extension of the centre’s 
activities to other spheres persisted 
and Mr. Hasan A. Sheikh, a 
National Assembly member, want- 
ed a categoric answer from the 
Government. Mr. Kasem Malik, 
Parliamentary Defence Secretary, 
maintained intriguing silence by 
not committing anything. 

As these facts became known, 
the Opposition parties in Pakistan 
united in strong condemnation of 
the Ayub regime, whose action 
‘had threatened the peace of the 
Pakistani people themselves. 
Except for the lukewarm attitude 
of the pro-Chinese Bhasani group, 
others made ita pivotal issue m 
their campaigns. 

National Awami Party leader 
Abdul Wali Khan strongly criti- 
cised Pakistan’s participation in 
the UsS-inspired military pacts 
like the SEATO and the CENTO. 
Others pointed out that U.S. aid 
to Pakistan had not brought 
about any wholesome improve- 
ment of the country’s economy. 
Latest to join the crusade is the 
People’s Party of Mr. Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto. Bhutto’s supporters 
alleged US hand in the arrest of 
their leader. During the recent 
popular anti-Ayub upsurge in 
Pakistan, at several places the 
demonstrators carried placards to 
this effect charging the Govern- 
ment with ‘“‘surrender to U.S. im- 
perialism”. 

In the midst of this turmoil 
throughout the country, East 
Pakistan Bengali daily Sangbad 
carried an editorial warning that 
the mere withdrawal of the spy 
base would not mark the imme- 
diate end to US conspiracy and 
exploitation in Pakistan. The 
Government had not yet renounc- 
ed the bilateral military agree- 
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ments with .the United States. 
The unfavourable economic agree- 
ments had opened the floodgates 
of neo-colonial exploitation of the 
country. Instead of making efforts 
for economic self-sufficiency, the 
authorities were now busy invit- 
ing private monopoly capital. 
Therefore, jubilation over the 
report of dismantling of the spy 
base should not lead to compla- 
cency. Drawing inspiration from 
this victory, the paper urged the 
people to take a pledge to wage 
an uncompromising war against 
all foreign influence and exploi- 


‘tation, considering it as an insepa- 


rable part of the struggle for 
democracy. 

The progressive, democratic 
forces in Pakistan, however, have 
still many more arduous tasks 
before them. The present regime 
has not yet given up its policy of 
clinging to the apron strings of 
the United States. Foreign 
Minister Arshad Husain recently 
told the National Assembly that 
Pakistan’s relations with the US 
continued to be friendly. The 
United States, according to him, 
had given ample evidence of its 
deep concern for Pakistan’s 
economic development, its contri- 


bution to Pakistans ‘“‘nation- 
building’ activities was out- 
standing. 


As for Pakistan’s membership 
of the regional military pacts, 


Mr Arshad Husain was emphatic 
that these had not proved detri- 
mental to the country’s interests. 
Pakistan would have no hesitation 
to quit them if it proved other- 
wise. In the same breath, he 
was optimistic about friendly 
relations with the USA, Soviet 
Union and China, without the 
relations with one  prejudicing 
those with any other. 

The contours of the changing 
foreign policy of Pakistan are as 
yet very vague to hazard a straight 
guess in favour of an improve- 
ment in Indo-Pakistan relations 
consequent upon the removal of 
the spy base. The base was a 
stigma for the sub-continent, 
jeopardising national sovereignty 
of both India and Pakistan. Its 
elimination might provide new 
avenues for probing chances of 
better relations between the two 
countries as envisaged in the 
Tashkent Declaration. The 
dismantling of the base has, for 
the time being, deprived the 
Pentagon of a handy instrument 
of fan the flames of animosity 
between the two neighbours. 

But, it also becomes urgent 
for the progressive, democratic 
forces in India to take the ini- 
tiative for a movement in that 
direction. No doubt, the presence 
of imperialism in the sub-conti- 
nent has not been eliminated. It 
has been weakened, nevertheless. 
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The Irrelevant Red- 


re it would be ungenerous 
to blame the present discomfiture 
of the sundry Communist groups 
in the Campus on their strategy. 
A number of factors have ‘contri- 
buted to their alienation from the 
major concern of the student popu- 
lation. Neither can they be blamed 
for these factors. Take issues like 
Hindi or cow slaughter, and we 
will see how entirely beyond the 
scope of the emotive mechanism 
of agitation these are. Nor can 
the Communists temporise with 
these even as an expedient. The 
tragedy is simply that of a certain 
level of growth of the student 
community. 

This being so, the job ought 
to have been handled with greater 
sophistication. We go back to 
a recent incident which captured 
the headlines. The Delhi Uni- 
versity Students Union was being 
inaugurated, for the first time 
instead of in the Campus, in the 
non-Campus Lady Irwin College, 
whose students’ union was not 
yet affiliated to the University 
Union. One of the reasons for 
this change of venue was the 
fear ailegedly expressed by Sri 
V.C. Shukla that if the Prime 
Minister went to the Campus to 
address the students there might 
be trouble. Sri Shukla himself 
had a bit of an unpleasant ex- 
perience earlier at a function in 
the Faculty of Law, where leaf- 
lets were thrown and slogans 
shouted. 


However, the agitators follow- 
ed the Prime Minister to Lady 
Irwin. The function was dis- 
turbed for a little while, but 
soon the demonstrators had to 
leave off, finding the bulk of the 
audience indifferent. An obvious 
case of mood miscalculation. 
- The premises of the Lady Irwin 
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College, particularly, were hardly 

the place for a radical demons- 
tration. Itis a women’s college 
and one which trains girls for 
comfortable housewifery. In 
other words, the atmosphere is 
one of conformism and respect 
for the Establishment. A frontal 
attack on the values kept by a 
number of people, however un- 
justly, often fails to pay off. 
That was what happened during 
the inauguration of the Union. 
The demonstrators were badly 
isolated. 

As we mentioned earlier, this 
is a case of inept handling ofa 
situation. There is no denying 
that a large part of the Campus 
discontent is the result, at least 
subconsciously, of the bleak 
economic prospect facing the 
student community. Most stu- 
dents come from the middle 
classes, and a job at the end of 
the academic term is a desperate 
necessity for them. They are 
aware that they have to spend a 
harrowing period of time among 
the ranks of the unemployed and 
many of them might stay under- 
employed for ever. The student 
can translate the future into visual 
images : as pokey little room to 
live in, an ill-clad wife, under-fed 
children, disease, the money 
lender, almost perennial pedalling 
on a creaky cycle. Against the 
transient sense of well-being in 


the Campus, these images are 
decidedly ghastly. But with 
that sick imaginativeness the 


middle class is capable of, the 
student is able to transcend these 
categories of his coming destiny 
and indentify himself with the 
affluent playboys of the Campus. 
This is true of not just the 
University of Delhi but most of 
the Indian Universities and we 
have before us a rather frighten- 


ing mob of malconténts, who 
are ashamed to acknowledge their 
situation, and are hence incapable 
of fighting for its betterment. 
Nevertheless, these young people 
cannot keep the horror of their 
future out of their minds, and 
this results in obvious psycholo- 
gical manifestations. The riots, 
the indiscipline, the sex crimes 
and so on which grip Campuses 
are partially the result of this 
frustration. 

This is the delicate mind 
pattern which the Campus re- 
volutionaries have to tackle. We 
used the expression campus 
reyolutionaries deliberately for 
its obvious sense of comedy. It 
is indeed a curious sight watching 
the shaggy youngster in drainpipe 
trousers made out of casement 
cloth, sitting ina Campus coffee 
house ostentatiously reading out 
of the Red Book or the Diary 
of Che Guevara. It was Marx 
who said that events and perso- 
nalities occur twice in history, 
the first time as tragedy and later 
as farce. We have fairly rich 
farce in our midst, and it is not 
confined to the youngsters either. 
Even the adults, even the men 
grown old to senility in our great 
struggles, even they seem to be 
descending into areas of farce. 
Well, back to the coffee house 
guerilla. He imagines that by 
being isolated and demonstrative, 
he achieves the twin ends of 
attracting attention and gaining 
converts. He does attract atten- 
tion, but certainly not converts. 
It is plain and simple psychology, 
that by shouting in the face of a 
person you cannot convert him. 

There seem to be varieties of 
Marxists functioning in the 
Campus. Broadly, we have all 
the recognised distinctions which 
we see in the adult parties out- 
side, the CPI, the CPM, the 
Naxalities. Much of the division 
inside the Campus, it hardly 
needs emphasising, is ridiculously 
meaningless. No political action 
is attempted in the Campus any- 
way, and no larger involvement 
ever takes place. This makes 
the aforesaid political divisions 
a mere ritual projection of adult 
dissensions from outside. When 
we said that the Campus is not in- 
volved in the larger politics of the 
country or the world, we have 
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` in mind the few points of agita- 
tion which the various political 
groups in the Campus took up 
recently. The demonstrators 
throwing up pamphlets had 
among their demands the with- 
drawal of cases against the 
- students of, the Dayal Singh 
College. The Dayal Singh agita- 
tion was indeed one of the most 
typical. It arose out of a fight 
between the crew of the Delhi 
Transport Undertaking and the 
students of that college. It was 
an anti-struggle. One of those 
free-for-alls sparked off by some- 
body getting angry and losing 
his restraint. The student politi- 
cians as well as the grown up 
ones ought to have come together 
to hush it up. 

But instead, it flared up into 
a major crisis in the University. 
The Students were being involved 
in a struggle against the transport 
workers. This was, for one thing, 
bad form. For another, it helped 
to pull the mechanism of struggle 
down to an area of dowdiness. 
Tt is unthinkable that the students 
who swear by Marxism and, 
consequently ought to have a 
reasonably high social conscious- 
ness, should be participants in 
this sort of agitation whatever be 
the short-term gain. 

Unfortunately, none of the 
Communist students this corres- 
pondent met appeared aware of 
the ethical and political wrong of 
their strategy. Some of the 
Naxalites (what an inspiring 
parody, seeing them crouch in the 
coffee house, to which the coffee 
seeds come from the strategic 
high ranges !) even go to the extent 
of imagining in the, war against 
the bus conductors the beginning 
of a great armed uprising against 
the West Wind. Eventhose who 
might go along with the CPI 
suffer from the impatience of their 
age and find themselves in, the 
company of extremists, though 
theoretically they reject extremist 
politics. 

In fact, there is hardly any 
politics in these flourishes of 
adventure. It is all, at least so it 
appears to this correspondent, a 
vast apolitical expression of 
blind unrest. The Communists, as 
more articulate political beings, 
have the responsibility of replac- 
ing this profitless drama with 
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serious debate. 

Though right now, such 
debate may not Jead to anything 
spectacular. Thus if the student 
Left decides to call out a rally 
against the war in Vietnam or 
the ill-treatment of the Negroes, 
they might at best have only a 
handful of students to demonst- 
rate with them. But they would 
have done something that is 
basically right. And any way, 
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it is better to be left to one’s own 
while fighting for a larger human 
issue than while fighting the poor 
bus conductors, 
However, this is not to be so. 
As Dr. Deshmukh said recently, 
the Indian student belongs to a 
lower conceptual bracket. The 
bracket holds in its sorry clasp 
both the revivalist and the 
Marxian. 
—Nalanda 


Youth Crusade Against 


A countrywide signature cam- 
paign on a “Charter of 
Demands” for combating the 
deepening crisis of unemploy- 
ment followed by a massive 
youth march to present the 
Charter to Parliament during its 
monsoon session in September 
were the most significant pro- 
grammes chalked out at the 
three-day National Youth Con- 
vention against Unemployment 
recently held in the Capital under 
the aegis of the All-India Youth 
Federation and the All-India 
Students’ Federation. 

This National Youth Conven- 
tion, preceded by numerous 
state—and district-level conven- 
tions throughout the country, 
also proposed to organise 
‘Jathas’ from Punjab, Assam, 
Kerala, and Maharashtra con- 
verging on Delhi for populari- 
sing the “movement against un- 
employment. Each ‘‘jatha’’, 
comprising of twelve youth and 
students, would reach the Capi- 
tal by the middle of May before 
the conclusion of the Budget 
session of Parliament, and about 
a thousand youngmen including 
the “jatha? members would 
then undertake a three-day. fast 
before Parliament House to press 
for jobs. Simultaneous demon- 
trations before the government 
and administrative offices in the 


Unemployment 
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States have also been planned 
on those three days so as to lend 
the agitation an All-India dimen- 
sion. 

The necessity for launching 
an agitation on this vital issue 
embracing all sections of the 
youth was discussed in detail 
at the National Convention 
inaugurated by distinguished 
economist Dr. Gyan Chand and 
addressed among others by 
Sri VK. Krishna Menon, Sri 
S A. Dange, and Smt Aruna Asaf 
Ali. While the prominent perso- 
nalities blamed governmental 
planning for the growing malaise 
of unemployment under the un- 
diluted capitalist path of deve- 
lopment pursued by the rulers. 
the ‘report on unemployment’ 
placed at the convention by its 
organisers analysed in detail the 
factors perpetuating the crisis 
and even presented certain 
proposals, both immediate and 
long-term, for combating the 
phenomenon. 

The figure of unemployment 
stood at seven million at the end 
of the Second Five Year Plan, 
from where it spiralled upto 10 
million after the completion of 
the Third Five Year Plan and 
then reached 13 million by the 
beginning of 1968. This, of 
course, excluded the 100 million 
under-employed. The Central 
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Employment Directorate antici- 
pates that by the year 1978 the 
staggering figures would be 60 
million unemployed and 300 
million under-employed. 

The number of registered un- 
employed has marked a steep 
and continuous rise since 
1950-51, from 3,20,000 to 
27,40,000 in’ 1967-68. Among 
the educated unemployed, the 
crisis is especially acute among 
the technical personnel, the 
engineers in general. The 
country has produced uptil now 
83,000 unemployed engineers. 
Scope of employment has dec- 
lined by 5.6 per cent from 1963 
to 1966 and by 8 per cent from 
1963 to 1968. 

Tn the rural sector, the plight 
of the agricultural workers is 
particularly poignant. The 
Report of the Second Enquiry 
Commission on Agricultural 
Labour in India made shocking 
revelatiens. A casual adult male 
worker was unemployed for 90 
days annually in 1951. In 1957 
this became 128 days. Women 
` in the rural sector have been 
facing still greater difficulties. 
Apart from this problem of the 
underemployed, 18 per cent of 
the labour force was totally un- 
employed. 

The report placed before the 
National Convention underlines 
at the very outset that the 
strugele against unemployment 
can be made effective only when 
it is understood ‘‘in the context 
of our economy, as a creation 
of the Government’s present 
policies”. 

Tt then refutes the official 
version of unemployment origi- 
nating from the rapid growth of 
population, heading towards ‘‘a 
population explosion’. This 
neo-Maltusian theory, the 
Report says, is contrary to sta- 
tistics. Despite the low popula- 
tion on Surinam, Bolivia, Belgian 
Congo, they have remained un- 
developed under extraneous 
factors, whereas the high popu- 
lation density of Italy, Belgium 
and UK does not impede their 
prosperity. The rate of growth 
of economy and the degree of 
industrialisation, not population 
density, determines the level of 
development and unemployment 
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should be examined under those 
criteria. ` 

Despite the 45 per cent in- 
crease in our population since 
the first census after indepen- 
dence, the Report outlines our 
remarkable strides in certain 
spheres, Food production has 
increased from 55 million tons 
in 1950-51 to 95 fnillion tons in 
1967-68. During this period the 
industrial growth recorded was 
160 per cent. More than one- 
third of the land has come under 
irrigation, the value added to the 
manufacturing industries spiral- 
led from Rs. 384.2 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs, 1.434 crores in 
1965-66. 

Yet the common man has 
gained little from this growth in 
economy. His food consump- 
tion of 394 grams in 1950-51 
rose to 406 grams in 1966-67. 
He wore 11 metres of cloth in 
1950, it was stretched to 13.75 
metres in 1966. His wage, 
keeping -prices at a standstill, 
was enhanced from Rs. 247 in 
1950 to Rs. 301 in 1963. 

However, he has had to bear 
the burden of heavy taxation all 
by himself. In the last 18 years, 
the Central Government taxes 
rose from Rs. 406 crores to Rs. 
2726 crores, the State Govern- 
ment taxes from Rs. 396 crores 
to Rs. 2606 crores, the Central 
Excise Duties from Rs. €8 crores 
to Rs. 1286 crores, the sales-tax 
from Rs. 54 crores to Rs. 514 
crores. 


rich during this period, on the 
other hand, recorded a slight 
increase of Rs. 358 crores, 
despite the fact that a sum of 
Rs. 662 crores still remains 
unrealised from the upper parasi- 
tic strata. t -= 

As a result the Report affirms, 
“the purchasing power of the 
common man — particularly among 
the wage earners, middle class 
and other fixed income groups— 
has declined steadily. This has 
adversely affecting growth of 
economy in all spheres and has 
contributed to recession in in- 
dustries, stagnation and crisis in 
our economy.” 

While laying down the pro- 
posals for resisting unemployment 
the Report demands immediate: 


The income-tax affecting the 


launching of the Fourth Plan. It 
suggests nationalising banks and. 
foreign trade, and acquiring gold 
deposits as primary tasks since 
these would lead to extraction 
of Rs. 3700 from the internal 
resources and help in meeting the 
current deficit or over Rs. 3000 
crores. It then calls for collec- 
tion of income-tax due from 
private businessmen and mono- 
polists, stoppage of monetary 
outflow, introduction of mono- 
poly state trading in foodgrains 
so as to bring down the price line 
by containing all malpractices 
manifest in blackmarketeering, 
hoarding, etc., cancellation of 
privy purses, imposing curb on 
monopolies. The Fourth Five 
Year Plan, the Report hoped, 
would generate employment 
opportunities in more schemes 
and projects to be introduced. 

It then called for rapid in- 
dustrialisation with the simulta- 
neous development of heavy and 
small-scale industries, small- 
scale and agro industries (that is 
village and cottage industries) to 
be organised in the co-operative 
sector ; effecting man power 
planning frustrating attempts of 
introducing automatic computers 
without prior consideration of 
our immediate economic interests 
and social needs; meaningful 
agrarian reforms so as to restrict 
expansion of capitalist farming 
and gradually doing away with 
agriculture along capitalist lines 
which is fed on exploitation of 
the rural masses, enabling women 
to participate in gainful employ- 
ment by emancipating them from 
the social bondage. 

The Report also suggests *cer- 
tain immediate tasks for providing 
relief to the unemployed millions. 
These ‘included a comprehensive 
government scheme for giving 
“unemployment benefit” to those 
who have been involuntarily un- 
employed ; setting up of ‘Free 
Hostels for the Unemployed’’ in 
all the major cities so as to 
provide free accommodation to 
the registered unemployed for a 
fixed period of 10 days when 
they come to cities in search of 
jobs. Allotment of loans and 
industrial credits by banks and 
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NIGERIA NI TURMOIL 
(Continued from page 16) 


the declaration of 
secession. 

The varied postures adopted 
by different sections of the neo- 
colonialist camp and the divisions 
amongst African states serves to 
underline the complex and con- 
fusing nature of the basic issues 
involved rather than to clarify 
‘them. . 

Britain, the neo-colonialist 
power which has most to do with 
the tragic course of development 
in Nigeria, and which has by far 

- the` biggest economic stake on 
both sides of the war, clearly and 
unequivocally supports the Federal 
government both morally and 
materially. This came after an 
early period of indecision when 
the interests of Shell BP on the 
Biafran side had to be weighed 
against long-entrenched United 
Africa Company, banking and 
other interests on the Federal side. 
For Britain secession by Biafra 
has resulted in enormous losses, 
particularly from its oil invest- 
ments and now the sooner the war 
can be brought to an end the sooner 
will oil production resume. 

The United States of America, 
ever on the watch to ease its loyal 
‘allies’ out of any area with an 
Investment potential, waited to 
see which sidé would come out 
on top and has`now. firmly opted 
for the Federal government. 

France, with extensive oil in- 
terests in Biafra, in the shape of 
a state-owned oil company—s.a.F. 
R.A.P.—but also appreciable com- 
mercial interests in Federal 
Nigeria, rather perversely termi- 
nated its arms supply to the 
Federal government from’ July, 
1968 and declared for the Biafran 
side at atime when most of its 
holdings had already been over- 
run by Federal forces. 

There is convincing evidence 
that arms supplies have been 
received by the Biafran side from 
Portugal. Each side has accused 
the other of receiving military, 
material and financial aid from 
West Germany and from South 
Africa; I have not yet come 
accross any ‘hard evidence that 
would convince me of the correct- 
or otherwise of these allegations. 


Biafran 
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In Africa itself the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the independent 
States have not recognised Biafra. 
The exceptions are: Tanzania 
which recognised Biafra in April, 
1968 followed by Gabon, Ivory 
on and Zambia, all in May, 

968. 


In the socialist world both 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslova- 
kia sold military supplies to the 
Federal government in the early 
stages. 


Whether the decision of the 
four African states on the one 
hand and the socialist countries 
on the other hand, was a correct 
one or not, one thing is abun- 
dantly clear. This is that unlike 
the neo-colonialists there are no 
underhand or overt social group- 
ings in these coutries which 
make a profit out of the conflict. 

There can be no doubt that 
the socialist world was motivated 
by a consistently pursued policy 
of anti-imperialism and a belief 
that disunity and fragmentation 
in Africa could operate only to 
the advantage of the imperialist 
powers. There can equally be 
no doubt that those African coun- 
tries that recognised Biafra were 
moved by a sincere belief that the 
basis for Nigerian unity had been 
historically eroded and that the 
Ibos had shown sufficient cohesion 
as a group to claim the right of 
self-determination. 


But neither the principle of 
unity nor the principle of self- 
derermination are absolute princi- 
ples. In practice it is often diffi- 
cult to decide which of these 
principles should take precedence 
ina given situation. To avoid 
the danger of transforming these 
principles into all-purpose cliches 
it is vital to pose a number of 
questions. Unity—yes! But of 
what sort? A unity that is bas- 
ed on firm consent or one that 
made pre-1966 Nigeria an un- 
workable constitutional shell with 
unending centrifugal tendencies 
exploited by foreign interests ? 
Self-determination ? Yes, but for 
whom? Fora people genuinely 
expressing its claim to separate 
existence or for a group whose 
tribal emotions are capitalised 
upon by a clique for motives of 
personal power ? 


There are no simple answers 
to either of these questions be- 
cause in fact they both over-gene- 
ralise about an extremely com- 
plex combination of facts and 
circumstances. 


To reject the external conspi- 
racy theory in Biafran secession 
is not to reject the evil role of 
imperialist forces who are ever- 
ready to exploit division and dis- 
unity. To reject the charge of geno- 
cide in its full Hitlerian sense 
is not to reject the reality of 
the terrible, and so far unpunish- 
ed massacre of Ibos both in the 
North and in parts of the con- 
quered territories. To adhere to 
the concept of unity against frag- 
mentation is not to embrace its 
formalistic shell when most of the 
framework becomes seriously cor- 
roded. To accept the principle 
of national self-determination is 
not to accept every sectional 
claim which parades under its 
mantle. 


At the present time priority 
number one is not to decide who 
was right and who was wrong but 
to use all the sources that can be 
mustered to bring about a politi- 
cal settlement which will lay the 
basis for a further advance of the 
peoples towards real indepen- 
dence. There must be no return 
to the past. As this journal 
said editorially after the January, 
1966 coup ‘...there will be few 
to mourn the failure of the 
Nigerian experiment in bour- 
geois democracy in a country 
dominated by feudal tyranny 
and neo-colonialist  hirelings.” 
(The African Communist, No. 24, 
First Quarter, 1966.) 


In order to be able better to 
judge and understand present and 
future developments in Nigeria a 
brief historical background is 
necessary. 


Nigeria at the time of its in- 
dependence in 1960 covered an 
area of 357,000 square miles. 
Exact population figures cannot 
be quoted with certainty. Prior 
to 1966 corrupt administrations 
used the techinque of census mani- 
pulation to gain political advant- 
ages in the electoral structure. The 
estimate of Nigeria’s population 
in 1966 varies from between 55 
to 65 million people. 
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According to rough estimates 
made on the basis of the 1963 
census the main language and 
cultural grouping are divided as 
follows: 16 million Hausa— 
Fulani, occupying mainly the 
northern region; 11.7 million 
Yoruba occupying mainly the 
western region and 10.3 million 
Ibos occupying mainly the eastern 
region. In addition there are 
approximately 20 million mino- 
rity peoples. The variety of 
languages and dialects of all the 
groups inhabiting Nigeria has 
been put as high. as 250. It is 
clear from the figures quoted 
however that two-thirds of the 
population speak only three 
Janguages, Ibo, Hausa, and 
Yoruba. These three languages 
are mutually unintelligible. 

By the beginning of twentieth 
century all the groups who now 
inhabit Nigeria had been brought 
under the control of British colo- 
nialism. Lord Lugard, the first 
Governor, pioneered the techni- 
que of indirect rule—imperialist 
domination by the utilisation of 
traditional rulers. In 1914 Lady 
Lugard christened this new ad- 
ministrative creation, Nigeria. As 
was the case with other colonies 
the inclusion of diverse territories, 
peoples and tribes into one entity 
was arbitrary and for the con- 
venience of the ruling colonial 
powers. As we know there are 
even many examples where tribes 
were arbitrarily cut in half and 
‘united’ with completely diverse 
peoples. This happened with 
South West Africa and Angola, 
Tanzania and Mozambique, the 
Cameroons and Togo. For a 
Jong time after 1914 Nigeria’s 
administration was conducted by 
a body known as the ‘Nigerian 
Council’ with a British Governor 
in control. Until 1946 the ad- 
ministration of the North was 
run separately. In 1946 under 
what became as known the 
Richards constitution a Legislative 
Council was set up for the whole 
of Nigeria and it was then, for 
the first time that the three sepa- 
rate regions—North, East and 
West—each had its own House 
of Assembly but some common 
meeting point in an embryonic 
federation. 

In 1951 under the MacPherson 
Constitution the majority of the 
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members of the regional Assem- 
blies were indirectly elected and 
for the first time a central House 
of Representatives was provided 
for with 148 members of whom 
136 were elected—34 each from 
East and West and 68 from the 
North. 


K.W.J. Post makes a perti- 
nent comment on the technique 
employed by the British Colonial 
Office during the whole of this 
period. 


It was not merely that the 
British carved out for themselves 
a very large stretch of West Africa 
with a comprehensively huge 
population characterised by a 
very greater cultural diversity. 
They also, during the greater part 
of the Colonial period contri- 
buted enormously to the perpetu- 
ation, even the reinforcement of 
these differences. ‘Indirect Rule,’ 
Lord Lugard’s baleful gift to 
Africa, created the Native Autho- 
rity system, which envisaged 
Nigeria developing as a hotch- 
potch of local government units 
of varying sizes : far from creating 
any sense of transcending loyal- 
ties it even emphasised differences 
within ethnic groups. 


The need at the same time 
to create a cohesive administrative 
centre whilst retaining as much 
emphasis on diversity as possible 
led to the adoption in 1954 of 
Nigeria’s first Federal constitu- 
tion. The institutions which 
then set up emphasised the ethnic 
nature of control by the three 
main groups of their regions. 


It is interesting to note that 
even at this early stage the basis 
in favour of domination by the 
North was evident. The North 
feared that it would be swamped 
by the South and as a result over 
four-fifths of Nigerian land area 
and over half the population were 
included within its jurisdiction. 


Traditional and mainly fedual 
native authorities of the North 
were always apprehensive lest 
their co-existence with more 
developed social and economic 
groupings within one national 
state would lead to a loosening 
of their grip of power. It is this 
very fear which, ironically enough, 
made the North the most power- 
ful threat to Nigerian unity almost 


right up to the time of Biafra’s 
secession. 

Independence in 1960 was not 
the climax of along drawn out 
mass struggle. As in all West 
African countries independence 
was negotiated in very close 
partnership with the departing 
colonial authority which was 
historically no longer able to cling 
to direct political control. One 
of the results of this fact was that 
Nigeria was given an unworkable 
constitutional arrangement, basi- 
cally federal in character but which 
had grafted onto it many of the 
provisions of the Westminister 
export model then in fashion at 
Whitehall. It is worth emphasis- 
ing the remark of A. Langa in 
‘Nigeria: Behind the Coup’ (The 
African Communist No. 25, 
second quarter, 1966, page 68.) 

There has been little trouble to 
conceal the fact that federalism 
in Nigeria was conceived by the 
British to ensure that a control- 
lable administration was in power, 
faithful to the needs of impe- 
rialism in the economic and 
political field. As Henry Bretton, 
an American bourgeois academic 
points out, the -constitutional 
structure of Nigeria at independen- 
cein October 1960 was designed 
so as to transfer power to an elite 
chosen in advance by the British. 

The structure of the country’s 
three regions—North, East and 
West (later the Mid West was 
added)—was carried over from 
the colonial period. This meant 
that the more backward North 
had a dominating position in the 
federation. $ 


Political Parties 


Politically the Northern 
interests were represented by the 
Northern People’s Congress 
(N.P.C.) which in alliance with 
Dr. Azikiwe’s National Conven- 


tion of Nigerian Citizens 
(N.C.N.C.) remained in office 
until 1964. A more detailed 


survey of events between October 
1960 and the coup of January 
1966 is contained in Langa’s 
article and it is not therefore 
proposed to traverse the ground 
in detail again. Suffice it to note 
that Nigeria was in a continuous 
state of turmoil. The formation 
of the Socialist Workers and 
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in 1963 and the great million 
strong general strike in June 1964 


which won big, concessions, were . 
encouraging signs of a growing . 


organised working class 
participation in © Nigerian 
events. 


_ Influenced by the inspiring 
1964 strike and by the growing 
revulsion of the Nigerian people 
towards U.S. style politics which 
characterised the activities of 
Nigeria’s office seekers, progressive 
elements in the N.C.N.C. forced 
a change of policy in its oppor- 
tunistic but floundering collabo- 
ration with the N.P.C. A new 
political alliance was formed—the 
United Grand Progressive Alliance 
( U,G.P.A. )—which included 
the N.C.N.C., the Western Region 
orientated Action Group, the 
Northern Elements Progressive 
Union (N.E.P.U.), a radical pro- 
gressive movement directed aga- 
inst the N.P.C., and the United 
Middle Belt Congress (U.N.B.C.) 
—a group- with roots amongst the 
Tiv people struggling against 
domination by the feudal Emirs 
of the ‘North. 

In the December 1964 election 
U.G.P.A. was geared to contest 
control of the Federal Govern- 
ment against the Nigerian 
. National Alliance (N.N.A.) 
formed by the N.P.C. together 
with reactionary elements from 
the west. No one doubis that 
had the elections been anything 
but a murderous fraud, U.G.P.A. 
would have won a majority. As 
it turned out, in the North 
alone the henchmen of N.E.C. 
leaders like the Sardauna of 
Sokoto killed, arrested, kidnapped 
or had the nominations declared 
void of no less than 67 U.G.P.A. 
candidates. In the west also 
terrorism on a professional scale 
was practised against the 
U.G.P.A. candidates, 

U.G.P.A. declared a boycott 
. of the elections which was a mas- 

sive success. Not only was the 
poll as low as 27 per cent of the 
registered votes but even in regard 
to this figure there is reason to 
doubt its genuineness in the 
atmosphere of terror and fraud 
which then existed and the long 
tradition of corrupt electoral 
practices which Nigerian politici- 
` ans had established. 
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one of mounting turmoil with the 
President, Dr. Azikiwe eventually 
succumbing to British pressures 
and faltering in his resolve to call 
out the armed forces to back up 
the declaration by the Federal 
registration officer that the elec- 
tions were void. 

~ In the western regional elections 
in October 1965, the same 
methods—murder, kidnapping, 
arrests, declarations of nomina- 
tions as void—were employed 
against U.G.P.A. The fraudulent 
‘election’, of Akintola’s group 
sparked off mass riots and upris- 
ings -which lasted for weeks. 
There was in fact a state of inci- 
pient civil war and an almost 
complete breakdown of constitu- 
tional authority. 


Failure of Bourgeois Democracy 


By the end of 1965 the un- 
workable farce of Nigerian bour- 
geois democracy stood exposed 
in all its nakedness. Many of the 
gutless leaders of the opposition 
attempted once again to purchase 
office through shady compromises 
with the Emirate. This was not 
surprising. These politicians con- 
sisted in the main of the educated 
elite, aspirant bourgcoisie and 
petty bourgeoisie, with few grass 
roots amongst the masses and 
no programme of social and eco- 
nomic reform except the replace- 
ment of white entrepreneurship 
and management by Africans. 

Thus when the news reached 
the Nigerian people on January 
15th 1966, of the action taken by 
the young majors to topple the 
corrupt structure, there was 
_dancing in the streets. But in- 
herent in the action was the one 
fatal weakness which plagues 
every attempt ata palace revolu- 
tion. The inevitable resistance 
of the establishment can only be 
answered by a mass political 
mobilisation of the people. The 
ideological limitation of men in- 
volved and the nature of the 
techniques chosen to bring about 

/the transformation implied a 
minimal mobilisation of the ordi- 
nary people who played no part 
at all. 

Thus although motivated by 
idealistic and reformist intentions 
the young majors were out- 


reality crushed the very weekend 
that it commenced. The army 
command acting on the request 
of the remaining rump of the 
Federal cabinet assumed power. 
Major Nzeogwu with most of his 
fellow junior officers who led the 
coup were immediately impri- 
sioned by Ironsi. General Go- 
won, the inheritor of the Ironsi 
tradition, declared on assuming 
power that the first January coup 
was a ‘national disaster.’ 

Most of those who took part 
in the January coup were Ibos. 
Apart from this coincidental fact, 
there is no evidence whatsoever 
to support the oft-repeated con- 
tention that this was a tribal Ibo 
coup. Ifthis were so then it is 
odd that its purposes should be 
swiftly frustrated by an Ibo 
general—General Ironsi—whose 
aims were totally removed from 
those of Major Nzeogwu. But 
this fact enabled the most back- 
ward elements to play success- 
fully on tribal sentiments for 
their own purposes. There 
followed in May and September, 
1966 the horrific massacres of the 
Tbo’s in the north. 

In between in July the im- 
patient old northern power group 
inspired the murder of Ironsi and 
the new military regime headed 
by Gowon took over. General 
Gowon belongs to one of the 
minority tribes which has its 
home in the North. 

On the evidence there can be 
no doubt that even if the original 
coup was partly motivated by a 
desire for Ibo domination, the 
counter measures against the Ibo 
masses living outside the eastern 
region were savage expressions 
of reactionary-inspired tribalism 
and racialism. Not only were 
something like 30,000 ordinary 
people, most of whom could 
have had little to do with the 
January events, massacred but it 
became impossible for well over 
a million surviving Ibos to con- 
tinue their life outside the east. 

Neither after the May killings, 
nor after the September mass- 
acres were any measures taken by 
the military government to punish 
either the organisers or perpet- 
rators of the biggest pogrom that 
had ever taken place in Africa. 

At this point it is relevant to 
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take up the evolution of the issue 
as it bears on the question of 
Nigerian fragmentation or unity. 
On May 24th, 1966, fronsi’s 
military government announced 
by decree that henceforth Nigeria 
would be known as ‘the Republic 
of Nigeria ; that it would cease to 
be a Federation and that her 
former regions would be abolished. 
The response against this move 
towards unification was the un- 
leashing of the violence in the 
North already referred to. The 
immediate reaction by the military 
government to these anti-unity 
riots inspired by the north’s feu- 
dal oligarchy, was to clear up 
what it called a ‘misunderstanding’ 
of the May 24th Decree which, it 
was claimed was not intended to 


abolish federalism. (THE AFRICAN 


COMMUNIST, No. 26, third quarter, 
1966, pages 73-74). 

After Ironsi’s murder in July 
General Gowon’s first pronounce- 
ment was an unambiguous decla- 
ration that Nigeria had no basis 
for unity. He subsequently denied 
that he wanted the country split 
up (THE AFRICAN COMMUNIST, 
No. 27, fourth quarter, p. 69). 

At the constitutional confer- 
ence _ which commenced on 
September 12th 1966, General 
Gowon ruled out a unitary form 
of government and put forward as 


one of the possibilities a confede- 
ration of loosest type. On 
September 13th the delegation 
from the North put forward the 
proposal for the complete autono- 
my of the four regions, each with 
its own army, and with the right 
to complete unilateral secession. 
This stance was consistent with 
the North’s traditional isolationist 
and secessionist tendencies. Ata 
later stage for a reason which it is 
difficult to understand the North 
withdrew its proposals and somer- 
saulted into a recommendation for 
an ‘effective central government’ 
with a prohibition against seces- 
sion. This was opposed by the 
delegation from the East. 

By the time the interim report 
of this conference was presented 
to General Gowon the second 
round of the Ibo massacre in the 
North (which had started on 
September 29th) had occurred. 
Colonel Ojukwe refused thereafter 
to attend any conferences in 
Nigeria unless he and his advisers 
were guaranteed safe conduct. 

The next important stage was 
meeting of the full military council 
which was finally arranged to 
meet at Aburi in Ghana in January 
1967. At this meeting attended 
by both Gowon and Ojukwe full 
accord appers to have been reach- 
ed on most of the outstanding 


issues and- the agreement was 
signed by all present. Amongst 
the agreements reached was one 
relating to a resumption of the 
suspended constitutional confer- 
ence, ‘as soon as practicable.” On 
his return to Lagos, ‘General Go- 
won announced that the Aburi 
decision were to be annulled and 
that in doing this he was acting on 
the advices of his ‘financial advisers 
and highly placed civil servants.’ 

A period of escalating tension 
followed with charge and counter 
charge and eventually in May 1967 
the new state of Biafra was pro- 
claimed. On the eve of secession 
General Gowon’s government pro- 
duced a change in the units com- 
prising Nigeria by dividing the 
North into six new states, the 
West into two and the East’ into 
three, making, with Lagos, twelve 
in all. Whether this new attempt 
to rescue Nigeria as a single entity 
will in the long run work or not 
does not depend solely on military 
victory. As stated in the pro- 
gramme of the South African 
Communist Party (The Road to 
South African Freedom) on the 
question of unity in Africa but if 
this great historical process is to 
be effected without sowing the 
seeds of new conflicts, it must be 
based on consent and persuasion, 
not upon force. 





YOUTH CRUSADE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT (Contd. from page 34) 


other appropriate agencies to 
industrial co-operatives organised 
by the unemployed themselves ; 
utilisation of the immense labour 
force at present jobless in such 
tasks as afforestation, land racla- 
mation and digging of canals. 


While calling for these relief 
measures, the Report specifically 
points out that the movement 
against unemployment is ‘‘not 
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for employment benefits and 
relief schemes”. It states that 
unemployment has become ram- 
pant in the Congress regime 
because of the economic policies 
pursued by it that are capitalist 
in character. So, the permanent 
solution of the problem lies in 
bringing about a transformation 
along the path of  sciéntific 
socialism, which is: not possible 
in the present set up as the 


Government ‘‘“‘would not change 
its policies willingly.” Thus it 
is imperative to unleash a massive 
movement of the’ youth and 
students against the curse and to 
acknowledge this as an insepar- 


‘able part of the general mass 


struggle for realising’ a ` demo- 
cratic alternative to the Congress 
rule, a “revolutionary demo-- 
cracy? where the-problem could 
be combated successfully. 
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ssioy struggle is that the organis 
es in the country. This tantly find new levers for 
‘our important States being and directing the enormo 
called upon to go to s within two years of the movement towards _purposef 
. Fourth General Election. — l in India has taken to. parliamentar 
“In the changing mosaic of politics in this country, because it could see in it, out of i 
it is as yet unclear as to which forces, those of the Left the potentialities for advancing © 
or of the Right, have gained in strength or influence. In masses. This does. not mean - 
the complicated political . situation the disintegration politics with periodic electioncerin: 
of the Congress is a noteworthy feature. The signifi- could help to further the cause of social 
ot point to note about Congress disintegration is The key to any progress a dical lines, 
t is not taking place along lines of political or in defence of the livi ti 
ecological considerations ; except in the case of the masses or for the building 
mentary by-election being fought by Sri lies in the unleashing of po 
alaviya and. perhaps a handful of other which can mobilise millions 
i smen, contesting in some constituencies, the authority can fail to bow. 
entire - Congress elecctioneering campaign is being are wait ded. bea’ 
ed and exploited by powerful factions inside the | T pet aioe i 
the most disturbing phenomenon is hi CrS a ELR politics o , 
een in Bihar where with the weakening of the RE ko k e last r aa 
gs, the caste politics has got a new impetus on i ee aang aah + Pies 
scale, while Fascist-style Anand Marg eee es ie es nation. 
| nade its debut, functioning through the newly 
formed Proutist Front. Matching whatever gains the 
“Communists may have registered, the Jana Sangh 


‘has sande hatuy particularly in Bihar and Punjab. Ya more or less restricted to t EG 


employees’ themselves wit 
ing point for a bigger 
larger and larger sections 
oe In contrast, one cannot fai 
Election forces particularly. the. R 
mobilisation in different 
students and youth who 


ined comparatively | unstirred. 
e Left in leading the mass 
bogged in either ministerial 
‘the to m ; on irrelevant issues 
„(in which the SSP. jalised) which to a large in the legislatures. Th 
asure account for the appearance of impatient to the mass struggles 
“extremism. The fact that Naxalbari and other and towns. No on 
forms of adventurism have been able to evoke con- Left leaders, has y 
_. siderable quantum of sympathy, despite the avowed road to ‘socialis 
‘proclamation of loyalty to Mao by their sponsors, abstract disputatio: 
is a measure of the inability of the Left to channelise ministerial politics | 
tl ealthy militancy of these sections for the re- the experience of ad 
lisation a the objectives for which the progressive... 








: State of The Republic 


As the nineteenth year of the Republic ends and 
_. the twentieth dawns, the people of India look in vain 
for signs ‘of early fulfilment of the national aims laid 
down in the Directive Principles of State Policy 
enshrined in the Constitution. 

7 Apart: from the general promise of “a social order 

| which justice, social, economic and political, shall 
form all the institutions of national life,’ Part IV 
of the Constitution lays down that the State shall 
“make effective provision for securing the right to 
ork, to education and to public assistance in case 
of unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement, 

nd in other cases of undeserved want.” It is further 
laid down that all workers including those engaged 
in’ industry and agriculture should be enabled to 
obtain “a living wage, conditions of work ensuring 
„decent standard. of life and full enjoyment of leisure 
and social and cultural opportunities.” Free and 
- compulsory. education for all.children throughout the 
‘country. up to the age of 14 years within ten years of 
> commencement of the Constitution is among 
specific promises made. And among general 
icy. directives are those declaring that. ownership 
nd control of the community’s resources shall be so 
stributed as, best to. subserve the common good, 
that the. operation of the economic system shall not 
sult in. concentration. of wealth and means of 
roduction to the common detriment, that there 
all be equal pay for equal work. 
It is against the background of the great hopes 
‘oused. by these rosy promises that the national 
situation’ today has to be assessed. The contrast 
‘between promise and performance does not reflect 
uch credit on those whom the people have entrusted 
ith the implementation of the Directive Principles 
almost two decades. 
The economic policies pursued by the Central and 
‘Governments have clearly resulted in increase 
concentration of wealth and economic power in 
‘hands. of a handful of big business families, and 
parities in incomes have increased several time, 
: sharply in the rural areas than in the 
The steep growth of monopoly has 
confirmed by several expert reports” and 
uthorities are in no position. to. refute this 
t fact. The massive dimensions to which the 

Birla Empire has grown provides the most striking 
stration of this State-aided phenomenon, and the 
erence of those in power to investigate the serious 
































limited restrictions placed: on a the untimited avarice sof 
the private sector, and to enable foreign capital to 
invade the national economy to an alarming extent. 

In rural India, the promise of raising the stan- 
dard of living has been fulfilled in reverse. The — 
much-publicised land reforms have been implem: 
in such a manner as to strengthen the rural ric 
emasculate the small peasant and the landless work 
more and more. If the real wage of the urban worker 
has not gone up due to fantastic increase in prices of © 
essential commodities, the real wage of the agricultural 
worker has actually gone down. It may suit 
the propaganda aims of the ruling classes to. blame 
rural unrest on ‘‘Naxalites” but the truth is obvious 
enough that the small peasant and landless labour are 
being steadily driven to desperation by unrelenting 
exploitation and inhuman treatment ; discovery of 
scapegoats cannot solve the basic problems posed by 
the unrest. 

The nineteenth year of the Republic—and_ the 
twentysecond year of freedom—has brought to light 
new disquieting trends in the national life. It has 
become increasingly clear, for instance, that despite 
the “abolition” of untouchability; caste prejudices. 
and consequent economic and social suffering for 
millions persist in several parts of the country. It 
has been said that the Negro in southern United 
States is lynched and shot. because he is “uppity” — 
that is, for asserting in however small measure his 
self-respect and dignity as a human being. The 
Harijan in many villages of India faces the same fate : 
the burning of a Harijan boy in an Andhra. village, 
the shooting in cold blood by a UP zamindar. of a 
Harijan youth in the presence of police officers. the 
landlord-directed burning down. of a hut with the 
women and children who had taken refuge in it by 
imported goondas in a Madras village—all these are 
no different from what the Negroes of America face 
and resist, except perhaps that the racial equation is 
not present. The. findings of the Elayaperumal 
Committee make distressing reading and show. that 
the Indian Republic is as yet far from being a fully 
civilised nation. Caste is no more than an economic 
vested interest : if the Scheduled Castes gain equal 
opportunities in education, employment and social pleas 
life, the availability of cheap labour will dwir 
and this is a prospect that the caste Hindu or 
of rural property are not prepared to tolerate. | 

The truth is that our rulers, despite all the tall 
claims about secularism and equality, have neither = 
the courage nor the inclination to use State. power toc 
protect the vast numbers condemned to -an inferi 
status, exploitation and. constant humili: 
social system deliberately perpetuated b Rican 
interests. Offenders against the Anti-Untouc! ability 
Act are persons who have powerful lobbies at work, 
and it is small wonder that yer get away with their 













































at tt nge of 
ce, all protests by the oppressed millions to 
inspiration and guidance. They dare not 
uth that itis they, occupying the seats of 
io are guilty. 
‘The continuing toleration of caste oppression is 
matched only by the continuing toleration of orga- 
nised crime against. the minority communities, chiefly 
“Muslims, by communalist: gangs of the majority 
unity. When the whole basis of our secular 
democracy is under attack by anti-social elements 
ed by powerful vested: interests, the authorities 
cannot think of anything more. than calling confer- 
tting up committees to debate the 
out end. The laws which are sweep- 
varrest and detain political opponents 
good enough to put down communal propa- 
ga ind instigation'to arson, murder and. loot. 
On the other hand, links. are established with the 
very parties and groups which are guilty of such 
<o activities, and they: are deliberately made to look 
respectable. 


It is true enough that it is not the Congress alone 

za which is culpable in this regard ; other parties whose 
basis is secularism have certainly contributed their 
Mite to strengthening the forces of *Communalism. 
The one ray of hope is that in the past few months, 



















i «to. be set on correcting themselves. But 
important spokesmen of the ruling party at the 
Centre have by their utterances shown that they are 
in no mood to put down. communal hate-mongers 
with aniron hand. The-ease with which the Con- 
: s President, for example, clubs communalists and 
ether for propaganda purposes pro- 
dication that he and his like are more 
fighting the legitimate economic de- 








incitement to violence on the basis of religion. 


ese. are. not the only disquieting spots. of 

.. The educational system is completely 
ine with the requirements of a growing 
he student unrest and the teachers’ agita- 
ions cannot be dismissed as the handiwork of 
extremists’, That there is a growing sense of 
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\ Directive Principles. 
‘things that are called ‘fundamental’, 


. nation a 
Obits. 


and other divisive elements of 


_ ring monopoly of power to the Con 


‘these parties have realized their folly and 


“mands of the common people than in dealing with 


oe “Do you wi India to continue as it is? Surely not. You want industrial arods you want söe 
“equality, you want all kinds of things to happen here. 

And as I said on the last occasion, the real difficulty we have to face is a conflict 

~ between the dynamic idéas contained in the Directive Principles of Policy and the static position of cer 
whether they relate te ptoperty or to Something e @. 8 

<- important undoubtedly. How are you to get over the difficulty? A canstitution whi 

_ and static—~it does not matter how good it is, how perfect it is-—is a constitution that has ou 

| Tt-is in its old age already and gradually approaching its death. A constitution 

_ growing, must be adoptable, must be flexible, must be changeable. And if there is one 

of political developments has pointed out, it is this.” 


is Jawaharlal Nehru in » Parliament, M 


















root causes, pete even the inadequate recent go 
tions made to bring about basic changes in the 
structure of education have not been implemented. 
And even the minimum scales of pay suggested for 
teachers anf accepted “in principle” by the Govern- 
ment are yet to be honestly implemented in many 
areas. There is much talk of national integratio: 

little effort to counter the attempts of fanatic 
vinists to make the schools and colleges th 
of disintegration. Students are freely and fi 
advised to “keep off politics” but no one in 
has taken the initiative to keep communal, | 


the- edut 
institutions. , 

Centre-State relations have been tied i in 
by obstinate refusal to recog 
different parties wielding. power in dif 
Instability in some of the. non-Congres 
the fall of some of the United Front Governa i 
were only partly due to contradictions wi 
the ruling coalitions; ; they — 
the result of Central. intrigue "aimed at. 

























































of the popular verdict. The fur 
between the Centre and Kerala, f 
nothing to do with service to the pe le. 
outcome of the Centre's. view thata n 
Leftist-led Government should not be allowed to 
survive. 

This is the picture of the Republic as its twenti 
year begins. The political parties, including thos 
on the Left, are yet to assess. purposefully the siate 
of the nation. in the context. of the goals yee 
by the Constitution. Unless they. k so and mobi- 
lise the masses for a great national movement 
redemption of the promises made, the Re . 
continue to be subverted by. ‘social and econ 
vested interests, by communal elements, by cast 
linguistic. groups intolerant of unity: As 
repeatedly warned, a violent revolution w 
inescapable if the glaring social and economic 
tices and inequalities are not seen to be visib 
speedily reduced as the first step towards theirt 
elimination. 








CN. Chita Ranjan 


You have yourself laid them down in 
























~ is . valid 













A. RAGHAVAN 


A rrer the Fourth General 


E Election the question of an alter- 
U native: to the Congress was sud- 
` denly : posed and. the answer, as 


: in the nature of things then, 
was make-shift arrangements. 
They soon crumbled under inter- 

“nal strains and external pressure 
from the Centre. After this ex- 

~ perience it was expected that the 

. question of an alternative to the 


-+e Congress would be more seriously 


considered and solved .with some 
satisfaction before the mid-term 
elections which involve about 


one-third of the total electorate. 


But this has not been so. On 
one crucial point, however, an 
-unwritten answer has emerged, 
“namely, that the sterile non- 
‘Congressism which vitiated the 


aftermath of the General Election 
is finished, it is be hoped, for 


‘On the other hand, what 
today, theoretically 
= speaking, is a broad front of all 
progressive forces functioning on 


ever. 


. : the basis of a meaningful pro- 


gramme. 
Neither a front nor a pro- 


"gramme of such a nature has 


materialised. The only excep- 
tion is West Bengal ; even there 


the PSP is out of the joint front 


` though there has been adjustments 
of a few seats. This is not 
all. What we are actually wit- 


 nessing today is the disarray and 


even the beginning of disintegra- 


tion of some sections of the Left _ 


parties. 

This‘is particularly true of the 
SSP which isa very important 
< Detachment of the Left forces in 
India: It will be an over-sim- 
plification to attribute the SSP’s 
“present difficulties to the ua- 


* leader, Dr. Lohia. 


‘timely death of its charismatic _ 
This is not 
he place to. analyse the reasons — 





for its disarray, but. two major 
events are noteworthy. One, the 
collapse of the UF Government 
in Bihar by the defection | of 


‘Mandal anda number of MILs 


belonging to the backward classes. 
Two, the exit of Ram Swarup 
Varma, a prominent SSP leader 


in UP, who recently floated the- 


Arjak Sangh to which even non- 
Sudra members of the SSP are 
not admitted. Ram Swarup 
Varma may be trying to avenge 
Manu and falsify Marx. But 
the SSP cannot altogether evade 
the responsibility for this quixotic 
effort. Caste cannot be a substi- 
tute for class even in a caste- 
ridden India. 

Among other constituents of 
a possible United Front, the PSP 
seems to have revived its practice 
of untouchability vis-a-vis Com- 
munists—as is seen in Bihar, 
West Bengal and UP. The RPI 
has suffered a three-way split. 
The Akalis flushed with the vict- 
ory of the merger of two factions 
seem to be giving up their ori- 
ginal commitments and going in 
for a ride on that old war horse, 
chauvinism. 

The point is that we have to go 
a long and tortuous way before 
we strike a viable and progressive 
United Front capable of meeting 
the challenges of the gaping 
vacuum which the Congress is 
leaving behind. What is import- 
ant at this juncture is not so 
much of filling the vacuum as to 
how you fill it. There:comes the 
difficulty. But 


resorting to shortcuts of uncouth, 
all-in-anti-Congressism as was 


done in the euphoric days of 


1967. 


Once we are reconciled to ‘the 
fact that the replacement of the 


colossus -that has ruled India for 


oe will find our bearing. 
-< present mid-term elections: have 


mild palliative of the so-called 


“list path it is pursuin 
the difficulty - 
should not be wished away by, 


~non-Congress forces dono’t re- 
-alize the threat from industrial: 


` there is no such realization among 
most partis that can 







not thrown upa United Front of © 
our liking has its reasons. 

For one thing, ther 
identity of views among the Left 
democratic forces that aspire ‘to 
displace the Congress, on the 
mam developments in Ind T 

day the most ominous 



























crease theit Se assets aiy 
rate of 49 per cent per year during 
the. last three years and that the — 
Government. of India with all its 
Directive Principles of the Consti- 
tution and socialist pattern and — 
so on, should come to think of | 
even discussing whether Tata | 
should or should not have the | 
Rs. 200-crore project in which his 
contibution will be token show 
how the wind is blowing. 

The trend is unmistakable. 
It is evident from the contrast 
between the Jabalpur -session -of 
the AICC in 1967 and the Avadi _ 
session. of 1955. In the 1952 
General Election, the very first aft 
Independence, the Congress was 
reduced to a minority party, vote- 
wise. It was a shock to Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. The Avadi phase 
of the Congress was his answer. 
The rightwing inside his party _ 
had to lump it. But in 1967 the _ 





10-point Economic Programme, 
unanimously adopted at’ the 
Delhi AICC, was dumped into 
the Narmada at Jabalpur in spite... 
of the fact that the Congress lost o — 
eight out of the 14 States during 
and after the Fourth General 


. Election. 


The only conclusion is that. 
the Congress leadership which — 
was sensitive in the early 50s) 
no longer so. It is willin; 


























defiance of all its past 
tions. 
There. can be no x while 
alternative to the Congress ifthe — 





monopoly. But unfortunately 











call 





Left and democratic. Judging by 
the Parliament record, it is the 
Left inside the Congress that is 
carrying the fight against tycoons 
with all its limitations. It is 
significant that while Madhu 
Limaye, one ofthe tallest Left 
leaders, is fighting Payarelal, a 
footling businessman, in Parlia- 
ment, it is Chandra Shekhar who 
is bearing the brunt against the 
Birlas. 

Indian monopoly is hand in 
glove with neo-colonialism. In 
the economic sphere, neo-colo- 
nialism peeping through such 
organisations as the World Bank 
which has for all practical pur- 
poses undermined the foundations 
of Indian planning. 

In this context it is discomfort- 
ing thought that Soviet assistance 
which made the most handsome 
contribution to laying a credible 
base for an independent economy 
in this country through public- 
sector projects is fast losing its 
relevance. ‘Indian monopolists 
and their henchmen in New Delhi 
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The Fly Past 


have proved themselves shrewder 
than Soviet Communists. 

Dr. K.N. Raj, noted (Main- 
stream, Decemcer 14, 1968) that 
two of the central objective of 
planning have miserably failed, 
namely, the doubling of the real 
per-capita income by 1971 and 
reduction in the inequalities of 
income and wealth. And his 
conclusion was that “while the 
economy continues to be a 
mixed one, the ingredients of the 
mixture are making it to conform 
more closely to a capitalist than 
a socialist pattern.” 

And most of those who count 
in New Delhi have started talking 
about what they call indicative 
planning. Unless parties to a 
Left-democratic United Front 
commit themselves to reverse this 
trend there will be nothing. to 
gain from a non-Congress govern- 
ment. 

In short, there should be an 
earnest attempt to formulate a 
programme for joint action in 
legislative bodies and outside. 








Such a programme must aim at 
minimum structural changes in 
agriculture and industry without 
which no forward movement is 
possible. 

The so-called silent revolution, 
the green revolution and all 
that are no revolution. A study 
group of the National Com- 
mission on Labour has come 
to the sad conclusion that the 
land reforms have, in fact, 
strengthened — owner-cultivators 
rather than the landless who con- 
stitute 25-30 per cent of the rural 
population. At present 14 per cent 
of the rural households own 64.4 
per cent of the cultivated land. 

Until this pattern of dis- 
tribution is disturbed there can 
be no structural change in the 
countryside. This is very necess- 
ary even to dislodge the Congress 
in the rural area which has en- 
trenched itself for long on land- 
lord-money-lender-trader power 
structure. So long as this power 
structure is kept intact even if 
the Congress, is moved out, a 





here 
i mit- 
anti-imperialism. The 
aspect should be left to consti- 
tuents. a A 
This is not«to say-tħat work 
for a real progressive United 
Front should ‘start with a ‘bang. 
It should start with small things. 
If we look up the 1949 report 






















rural indebtedness we 
. that he had recommende 





the peasant and complete wiping 

out of the debts of the agricultural 
labour. This is an excellent issue 
“by which the landlord-money- 
‘lender-trader class in the villages 
can be tackled. 
























Timid Leadership 


Certain.planks in the.Gandhian 
programme can be relevant to 
¿the present situation. The de- 
cision at a recent conference of 
-Harijans and backward classes in 
Andhra. to agitate for a common 
well in the village is of great 
potential. The issue of unemploy- 
ment relief is another. 


“small but explosive issues to 
begin with. But as Dr. Gadgil 
said at the golden jubilee session 
of the Indian Economic Con- 
ference ‘last month at Hyderabad, 
the political leadership in India 
- is the most. “timid” in the world. 
‘The ‘main cause‘ of this timi- 
. dity is the division in the Com- 
munist “movement in 
Judging by the votes: 
secured by the two päi 
- last’ General Election, the 
- Munists could have 





18- 





‘the “infantile Left” in his party, 


of good old man Kum rippa on ey 





pulsory scaling down'of debts of © 


Indeed, there isno dearth of 


recent Cochin — 


Congress. Addressing himself to 


he solemnly declared : “we should 
be warned ; a single mistake will 
cost us a generation.” We 
wonder how much hope is left 
for his generation. But-he will 
be doing a great service if he 


‘could spare a thought for the 


next one. 


„Another of his formulations is 
worth quoting : “Neither our 
party nor any democratic party 
by itself can at present solve the 
most pressing problems facing us. 
We cannot on our own mount an 
onslaught on the citadal of the 
bourgeoisie. Let us then move 
forward to united action.” 

The CPI(M) has also gone on 
record that China and Albania are 
not the only socialist countries. 
Earlier they advocated unity of ac- 
tion on Vietnam by both the Soviet 
Union and China among others, 
notwithstanding the “revisionist” 
leadership in Moscow. Simple 
logic would dictate that unity of 
action among Indian progressive 
forces is as valid in India as was 
on Vietnam. And the immediate 
task is not mounting an onslaught 


offe 


is no ground to takea contrary 


Kashmir issue should be settled 


Tf they think such unity 
action is an imperative necessity 
today in India, then it also stands 
to reason that repeating ad 
nauseum the charge of chauvinism 
against some of the Left parties 

on the score of Pakistan and 
China should be avoided. Not 

that the charge is false but it 
is equally true of Pakistan and 
China about which the CPI(M) 
is silent. If Tibet can be legally - 
a part of China, which it is, there 









view on Kashmir. How the- 


is a different matter. 
Congress Left: n 


Then there is the Congress __ 
Left which isa bugbear to many. 
But while discussing possibilities 
of a viable United Front one 
cannot ignore the Congress Left o 
which, of course, finds itself ina — 
cage at the movement. It may _ 
not come out with the United 
Front that easily, but it is fool- — 
hardy to frown upon or minimise 
its role in discomfiting the 
Congress leadership, if not deter- 
ring it. The Congress Left 
should be treated as associate 
member of the United Front. 

























-Retrospect and 
GYAN CHAND sf 


‘AL uncertainty. and insta- 
ted by the electorial 
ses suffered by the Congress 
‘eurth General Election in 
967 have had a very. disturbing 
effect on the working of the par- 
liamentary system of the coun- 
try ; and itis not at all certain 
_ that the mid-term elections in the 
four States in February would 
clarify the political situation or 
ve or reduce the dis-equili- 
~~ brium i in which the country finds 
- itself. 
- Loss of monopoly of power 
by the Congress was a wholesome 
development both from the short 
and long-term standpoints. Poli- 
tical degeneration which had 
incr creasingly made policies inside 
gress a matter of unaba- 
ggle for power, inter- 
| rivalries and ünprincipl- 
nter-play of personal ambi- 
‘tions had created an extremely 
gloomy and depressing situation. 
ln spite of high political stature 
ngress. leaders like Sardar 
‘Rajendra Prasad, 
















more than all. others, Jawaharlal 
‘Nehru, standards of political be- 
‘haviour. and understanding had 
gone down very rapidly since 
f the asienntion of 








deem 

S! improve. political 

ethics of the men in power. 

o This was due to the fact that 
the propertied interests. grew 
more and more powerful in 
economic and political spheres 
“and dominated counsels of the 
Government at all levels and 
stages. Higher public. services 
-were losing more and more their 

integrity, conscientiousness and 
‘their. political consciousness, 
which though always. at a low 








ebb, in ume Bosbndepeddence 





Prospect 


period, they (the higher services) 
were almost completely engrossed 
in consolidating their personal 
and service interests and utilized 
all the new opportunities for agg- 
randisement of their personal and 
corporate authority, and what is, 
of course, much worse, the pro- 
pertied interests and the higher 
services both became pawns in 
the hands of foreign—mostly 
US—interests and used their 
contacts and involvement for 
small and even. sinister sectional 
and individual gains. This had 
gone on in the post-independence 
period, but after Nehru’s death 
the process gained moméntum. 
We were lucky that after Nehru’s 
death and again after Shastri’s, 
the struggle for succession did 
not cause any major stresses, but 
unfortunately that did not bring 
into play the processes of regene- 
ration in politics—particularly 
Congress politics became more 
and more a dirty game and it was 
clear that the position could not 
be retrieved. The loss of mono- 
poly of political power by the 
Congress could very well be taken 
as a wholesome development and 
become an occasion for a new 
deployment of political forces by 
non-Congress “political” parties. 

Unfortunately, however, as is 
well-known, the other important 
parties were in no position to fill 
the political vacuum. Lack of 
political coherence within the 
Congress was matched by even 
greater Jack of intergration in the 
other political parties, and the 
splits within the Communist and 
Socialist parties made it impos- 
sible for the progressive and Lef- 
tist forces to. achieve any measure 
of political. consolidation. Even 
the Rightist . parties—Swatantra 
and Jan Sangh—could not rea- 


_ lise unity of purpose and action, 
and though the ey were subservient 





an 
interests, and were ed 
advance or realization of soc 
lism to any significa: 
did not find any 
the conceptual-or empirical sly 
point, and politics remained for 
thema game of me pleas 
manipulations and manoeuy 
The Congress, in. At 
socialist pariy, Was s 
yielded to res 


and since 1967 the | 
gone farther and made - 
divided in itself even m 





































Goreme with the as o 
tical party=a combination ver 
clearly indicated he: 


D 
and more often than not, 
Congress acted i p a sho 


a party of ‘ins’, ha 
a party of ‘outs’ and che 
the latter by all ways and 
By encouraging  defec' 
installing the rump pa 
power with the support of. 
State. Congress parties, by making 
common cause with the siaus: 
quo interests and even by sireng 
thening reactionary trends, it 
used its vantage point of being 
a party which could not be 
counted upon to function an 
behave as a custodian of r 
and long-term interests © 
country and exercise 
sary foresight and far-sight. 
The repercussions of the be 
haviour on and responses 
non-Congress Governments — 
power in the States were th 
they acquired and developed the 
political habit of think: d 









certed action in the arger i 
of the e soniy 3 as a who 





relations. — 























and pro- 


note the maintenance and con- 
me solidation of the status quo. for- 
= ces made unity of polity: and 





action among non-Congress par- 


ties and Government much more 
difficult. The United Front 
Governments in the States in 
© practice failed to muster their 
strength or carry out effectively 
: any programme of action which 
< could increase their hold over the 
people. In the States in which 
othe Congress was defeated com- 
pletely, it was so thoroughly dis- 
-credited that — non-Congress 
- Governments though born of a 
egation, became a practical 
necessity. The parties like Jan 
- Sangh and Swatantra joined the 
_ CPI, CPI (M) and SSP to keep 
the Congress out of power. These 
alliances were ina sense no more 
__ discordant than’ interests, forces, 
_ factions and’ “personal groups 
which the Congress contained 
within itself, and ‘had been able 
carry on because principles 
icies and programmes _ practi- 
y lost their importance in the 
‘working of the Congress 
organization. The new allian- 
< ces; lacking even an organiza- 
- tional framework and having no 
_ common principles, programmes, 
approach and orientation, could 
not possibly operate as real coali- 
tions and develop any identity of 
 their-own or develop an image 
-as-an alternative to the discredit- 
Congress leadership. The 
ited Front programmes in 
States like Bihar, West Bengal 
and UP did not and could not 
_ become working propositions or 
give to the United Fronts of diffe- 
rent composition ‘or operative 
lance of forces any ‘sense of 
purpose or c opacity to hold toge- 
ther. In Kerala, the United Front 
as worked because CPI (M) and 
_ CPI could provide a centre of soli- 
_ darity and community of outlook. 
The stability of DMK in Madras, 
-Swatantra in Orissa or SVD 
























to solidarity based on- parochial 






_ ourable circumstances. 

The Congress Governments 
in Andhra, Mysore, Maharashtra, 
_ Gujarat and Aden. are subject 





ia Madhya Pradesh has been due’ 


nsiderations or fortuitous fav- 





States can, until 1972, be more 
or less máintained. 

In the States--Punjab,. UP, 
Bihar and West Bengal, where 
mid-term elections are to take 
place in February, political out- 
look is highly uncertain and 
unpredictable. In these States 
even the United Front may not 
m as an electoral force and 
in-fighting among the CPI, CP(M) 
SSP and PSP and relatively 
progressive ex-Congressmen is 
not unlikely in spite of the possi- 
bilities of what are known as 
electoral adjustments in some 
cases. 

The uncertainty and unpre- 
dictability of political outlook, 
referred to above, indicate that 
though the Congress and the non- 
Congress conservative Govern- 
ments would probably be able to 
hold their own, the States in 
which mid-term election is to 
take place, the prospects of 
United Front Government being 
formed are not at all bright even 
if CPI and CPI (M), who fought 
bitterly against each other in 
1967, can co-operate with each 
other on the basis of a working 
understanding for electoral pur- 
poses. 

This assessment of the overall 
political situation is speculative, 
but generally speaking a shift 
towards the Right can be assum- 
ed to have taken place, the Left 
forces have not been able to con- 
solidate their position and have 
not developed even a working 
coalition of ideas, principles and 
ec The Congress, 
though still full of contradictions 
and combination of hetrogenous 
elements, has shown enough vita- 
lity to remain in a state of con- 
frontation with the Opposition 
parties and retain a semblance of 
a functioning political party. In 
spite of rank opportunism ram- 
pant within it, it maintains its 
lines: of command and = ccmmuni- 
cations within it ; new centres . of 
semi-fascist political action like 
Shiva Sena, Lachit Sena and 
Anand Marg have been founded 
and are receiving liberal financial 
and other assistance from US and 


ties and it looks as if the stability 
of Congress Governments in these 


with full support- 
of the ouside forces and foreign 
countries, entrenched capitalists 
and. semi-public. financial. institu- 
tions and fast increasing power 
and penetration of the higher 
public services, are rallying forces, 
are in occupation of the’ focal 
points of authority and are deve- 
loping a. political strategy and 
even working philosophy of their 
own. The Left forces are not whe 
only disunited and lacking ina. 
common conceptual basis, but 
have hardly any mass base, apart 
from sporadic and isolated mani- 
festations of political activity in 
rural more than urban areas ; 
they have no mass support and 
have no countervailing power 
against the formidable forces 
against them, and even nuclei of 
developing this power do not 
exist. 
The general statement, as a 
description of the alignment of. 


forces and their relative positions, ~ 


though necessarily unclear in vital 
details, indicates the context with- 


in which we have to understand 


the meaning, operating efficiency 


and scope for what is generally 


called broad-based democratic 
unity of progressive forces. 

The defence forces in India 
have still, as far as is known, pro- 
fessional integrity, have a sense 
of national solidarity and have no 
pronounced political leanings. 
Defence forces in othér countries, 
which have become recently inde- 
pendent, have played and are 
playing a decisive role in the poli- - 
tical systems of their countries. In 
Pakistan, the disquieting look of 
things is due to the political im- 
maturity of the people, political 
parties being in an inchoate state 
and the defence forces being 
mostly drawn from and identified 





diverse and they do not and 
cannot think or act in terms of a 
political take-ove : But with the : 






tion intricacy of 
currents. and oroasicurte nts 


risk of the defence forces, asthe 
most organized factor in the coun- 
_ try, having undertaken. Salvaging 

operations ine 


an 
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AA forces and assume del 
‘military will remain a stabiliz- 
: ing but not a decisive factor in the 
< entire existing situation, and will 
< be able to provide the ring within 
hich the interplay of _ political 
forces can and will take place. 
his somewhat optimistic fore- 
cast can be. taken’ more as an 
act of faith than. an objective 
I, and yet it is probably 
ity than’ any. ‘other 
hich political think- 
trategy can be based. 
‘the basis: of this under- 
tanding of the situation, it can be 
stated with a certain degree of 
certitude that non-Congressism as 
a premise for political alignments 
and programme can be taken.as a 
discredited theory and practice. In 
67, in the post-election political 
cape, non-Congressism may 
| hada relevance and a 
- meaning. © Ram Manobar Lohia, 
1; though a convinced socialist, was 
the principle « author of this stra- 
tegy and his line of action was 
reinforced by the general political 
climate of the country and com- 
p ‘of circumstances. But 
ience of the working of 
lliances of expediency has 
raved that they lead up 
only. a blind alley and have hardly 
any intrinsic political potential of 
their own. 
os The Congress, it is clear, can 
this. game. without any 
rance of convictions with 
greater ease and success, and ex- 
` perience has shown that ‘they have 
used the provisions of' ithe Consti- 
tution, special powers of the 
Governors, who owe.their nomi- 
ation to the Congress, ` shifting 
loyalties of individuals, 
gri ndo changing -pressure 
lobbies, and of course, business 
- interests, higher civil services and 
foreign consultants, collabora- 
tionists, international institutions 
-a and governments, without ‘any 
„scruples and with a firm will to 
maintain power and strengthen 
their position. 
7 The other political parties— 
<o Swantantra, Jan Sangh, DMK 



















































and Shiva Sena, Anand Marg etc. 


of course, 


are, 
a iavellian in theory and prac- 


i. 
ness’ and, 


‘out any political 





the area of dark. 
“through pandering to 
the local feelings and allegiances, 
undermine the strength of radical 
trends and forces. In this context, 
non-Congressism-has no political 
significance whatsoever and can 
only lead to dissipation of the 
elements which have fidelity to 
social purpose, honesty in intent 
and action and know. with. some 
clarity of understanding ‘whither 
they go from here’—that is, a sense 
of direction and a developed 
social conscience. 
Non-Congressism, it ought to 
be fairly evident, cannot be a 
policy or well-defined programme 
of action.. It is purely adventi- 
tousness to make it a frame for 
thought and action. The Cong- 
ress.is, it is clear, shifting to the 
Right and is, as pointed out 
above, being subjected to and is 
yielding to pressures generated by 
unhely alliance of dark forces. It 
cannot be bracketted with parties 
like Swatantra and Jan Sangh or 
written off as a spent force with- 
potential or 
utility as a guiding force. It is 
burdend with the implications of 
being a residual legatee of national 
struggle for independence or of 
the inheritance the most outstand- 
ing men like Gandhi, Nehru and 
others have left behind. It can 
become. a shell of its past and 
function like the Republican Party 
of the USA, as a retarding and 
corrupting factor in our national 
politics. Buteven if it is reduced 
to this sad end, this will not be 
its fate in the immediate future. 
The next phase of its existence is 
likely to be that of an organiza- 
tion which will represent an 
important political 
very mixed composition and yet 
with a balancing role of its own. 
It is, however, taken in its 
entirety, a relic of the past and 
cannot and will not shape the 
future. in a positive sense or make 
any contribution to the develop- 
ment and growth of a socialist 
society, which has, for the 
emergence of a real ‘United Front” 
to'be taken as a polestar of honest 
and purposive political thinking 
and: programmatic dynamic unity 





of action. 
even. more ™— 





Jn Indiz - though there is no 
‘New Lett i the sense in which 





party with ` 











are ‘operating factors outsi 
cognised political parties which 
point to the possibility of ney 
forces appearing on the horizon 
and advancing, if the cireum- 
stances are favourable, with speed: 
and efficacy. But for practic 
purposes the essential need E 
create and EA aoovalid 2 









































counterpoise in the 
but. more outside the - leg 
has to be the primary an 
task of the socialist parties, 
pective of their name and | i 
stresses and adjustr ‘ 


rake aware of 
black reaction referred. to 


latter and provide a v b 
native to our people an 


very weak, ‘aint t nomen! 

present, and it bas to b 
imperative task of all who know 
that without it all anti-people 
forces will prevail and blight our 
future, to apply their 
energy to making the People 
Power in a real oe aur 


This has £0. “be he : 
political thought and. action 
argar ang even un rg 


to ny an en w 
shape of things with a iealy s revos 
lutionary content, 
This Jine of thinking has ime 
plicit'in if2.000.., 
“Realization of 








P. SI P; po a Be ur Jersi 
ing with the Sarvodayists. 
socialist Independents: : 
Tl... Commitment. to. soe 
revolution for bringing abou 
-Q) the development 
agro-industrial economy. 
a radically — 
re-orient 
culture 






yr use in local areas and 





lso exports to other parts of the 
country and other countries of the 
world if possible: with planned 
utilization of available man-power 
with introduction of modern 
- technique without causing techno- 
logical unemployment. 
(2) Socialization. of internal 
and external. trade ona planned 


basis and with rationalization of. 


all. movement of goods and 
 labour-power. 
<Q) Development of- small- 








cale industries with and without 
e use of power in non-agricul- 
ural centres of production with 
_ the utmost rational application of 
modern technique within the 
- frame of full utilization of avail- 
_ able man-power. ~ l 
(4) Nationalization of large- 
scale modern industries — public 
Ownership including co-operatives 
and municipal and. panchayat 
whership organized mostly as 
elf-governing, autonomous trusts 
of the workers at all levels. 
(3) Building up a planned 
Price-structure on the basis of 
__ tational, socially-oriented cost and 
_ income structure with specially 
determined — differentials within 
_ approved ceilings and floors. 
TU. Alliance referred to above 
- should aim at electorial success 
_ in all elective bodies from pan- 
- chayats to Parliament with a view 
to winning majority as far as 
_ possible and functioning on mino- 
Tity basis when unavoidable with 
a well-defined programme based 
upon (1) to.(5) above, and both 
ona majority and a. minority 
_ basis... 
IV. Political. action outside 
e elective bodies to be given the 
iest priority with the object of 
ganizing the masses for volun- 
tary action and organized resis- 
tance and elimination of exploita- 
. tion iwall forms. ere 
Oo Veo Reduction of inequalities 
of income and wealth through 
legislative action and the develop- 
: ment and application of organized 
mass pressures. vn 
_ VI. Clear recognition of the fact 
_ that inflation continues and is a 
very oppressive feature of the exist 































ing situation. As most classes whose ___ 








planned reduction of prices for the 


_ benefit of the suffering masses -has 


to be brought about ; they have 
to be made the principal benefi- 
ciaries of all development plans 
and economic policy has to be so 
framed as to prevent effectively 
the continuance of inflation and 
its recurrence by determined 
action of the united front forces. 

VU. Raising the educational 
and. cultural level of the people 
and development of their capacity 
for creative and resistant mass 
action. 

This is a general indication of 
the basis on which a large measure 
of agreement in theory and prac- 
tice among the socialists of all 
persuasions can be formulated 
and practised is it is realized that 
the country isin a state of serious 
crisis, anti-socialist forces are 
mobilizing themselves and have 
to be resisted and defeated. The 
premises of this line of thinking can 
be assented to by the four parties 
referred to above and all Indepen- 
dent socialists. It is assumed that 
the agreement in theory and 
practice would be largely imple- 
mented through consent and pres- 
sure that is, democratic process, 
and recourse to violence would be 
reduced to the minimum and be 
permitted only if democratic life 
of the community is put in jeo- 
pardy by use of violence by the 
propertied classes. It is becom- 
ing more and more clear that the 


ife 







gress anti-soi 
will, in the nex! 
a dominant pos in our natio- 
nal life, but if socialist parties and 
Independent individuals are aware 
that things are coming to a head oo 
and organized, determined action _ 
on the part of the soc’ 
urgently called. for, this. retrea’ 
from socialism can be halted and 
reversed and the whole political 
scene in the country as a whole 
can be radically altered and the 
political outlook vastly improved, 
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fested Interests 


n Bdueition’: Minis- 
in the Cabinet, the, 
le Bhupesh Gupta told 
ya Sabha during the last 
session, was like that of 
: nila in the Ramayana—un- 
`- wanted, uncared for and. ineffec- 
tive. This is best proved by the 
cavalier way in which the Plann- 
ing Commission dealt with the 
nistry’s proposals for the new 
fourth Plan. It mercilessly slash- 
. ed the proposed outlay of Rs 

,300 crores to a niggardly. Rs 800. 









crores. The brave call of the 
Education. Commission. for a 
‘revolution in education’ has been 
given an unceremonious burial. 
- - What does this cut, in- practi- 
terms, imply? ‘Half of the 
n Indians are below 
8 years, which means 
ng infants, they are of 
school-going age. Of these only 
alittle over 70 million go to 
school now. The rest have to 
given education. But, by the 
f the P! lanning Commisson, 
: major ‘and. vital pro- 
educational develop- 
: are going to be badly muti- 
Coo Jated. Asa result, a considera- 
ble section of our young poeple 
will be. condemned to illiteracy 
ae ent of the 





and nd contrib ing 
_ regeneration of the countr, 
<o The Standing Committee of 
the Central Advisory. ‘Board. of 
«Education, which met in Hydera- 
bad in carly January, has: mourn- 
fully recorded the repercussions 
of the Plan cut. The first casu- 
¿alty has been the State Plans 
for education. All. the -States 
except Andhra Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh have drastically pruned 
their education Plans. ‘The 
Education Ministry had 


a 1969 













earlier drawn up some minimum 
programmes for educational deve~ 
lopment and had fondly hoped 
that - the States would. at 
least invest 10 per cent of their 
total. plan outlay on education. 
Not only has this expectation 
been belied, but the percentage 
of State funds for education has 
fallen from what it was in the 
first three Plans. The worst 
offenders in- this respect are 
educationally backward States 


like Bihar; Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and Rajasthan. As a 
result- of this short-sighted 


policy, the gap between these 
States and . the enducationally- 
advanced States is bound to grow 
considerably. 

The enormity of this ee 
can be understood only when we 
look at the programmes affected. 
The axe-has fallen heavily on 
such vital scheme as expansion 
of, primary education, adult 
literacy and: teacher-training. “The 
question“ of revision of teachers’ 
pay and emoluments according 
to.Kothari Commtission’s recom- 
mendations has been completely 
ignored. The cumulative effect 
of all these operations will be the 
virtual stagnation of education 
at the end of the fourth Plan and 
an explosion in illiteracy. 

‘Utter callousness. towards 
education has been one of the 
fundamental ‘weaknesses. of plan- 
ning in India. . It is an astounding 
fact that education is not aprio- 
rity item. for our Government, 
while family planning is. Any 
sensible person will admit that 
essential condition for India 
radically and quickly to transform 
its traditional society and raise 
its exten low standard . of 


living, is buman change on a 
j -grand scale. 


s Robbert Heil- 












































‘The Great cent, 
lay-in of a core of capita 
ment, indispensable as th 
for further economic expansion, 
does not yet catalyse a tradition- 
bound society into a moder 












political change | 
But any Sys 










present system 
signed. to. meet 
imperial ¿admi 
the limitations set by 
traditional ‘society, 
radical changes if 
the peron a a 



























tent, in teack ing 
programmes, in - 
composition of the student body, 
in the selection and profession a 
preparation of the teas oe 


needed is a revolution i 

which in turnowill ser ir 

the much-desired social, economi 

and cultural revolution.” =: 
It will be wrong to consider 

education in. isolation from 

socio-economic — and 

policies of tbe ru 

There. has als 











Nobody denies ha a 
tional policy of the 
India was 
with their i 
Similarly, 
classes also. 
political object 
educational policy 
after independence. I 
it is meant to perpeta 
stranglehold of the  privileg 
classes over education and the 


tionary change in the content ond 












technical institutions. The findings 





s` are highly instructive and shed 





Ir 


-— daughers of the workers and poor 
scheduled — castes. and: 


peasants, 
tribes. get. modern © education, 
within a generation it will unleash 
a tremendous force which with- 
out doubt will challenge -the 
entrenched classes. This is a 
.. prospect they dare not envisage 
or encourge. . Therefore it will 
be wrong to see the Planning 
_ Commission’s policy of. slashing 
the allocation for education as a 
mere exercise in the distribution 
Of scarce resources. On the 
_ other hand, it reflects the Govern- 
_ ment’s philosophy of educational 
o development—a halting, quasi- 
modern. advance, ever keen to 
-= preserve the enormous lead the 
_ privileged classes have over the 
vast majority. 
vitis. true that large amounts 
have been spent on education after 
dependence, compared to the 
_ years- before it. The. number of 
schools, colleges, universities and 
_Tesearch -institutions has shown 
nsiderably. But compared to 
the stupendous nature of the 
“problem, all these efforts amount 
toa. flea-bite. 
is still reluctant to make an all-out 
-effort..to tackle the problem in 
_allaspects. And if one carefully 
-analyses the progress... made, a 
_ close~.similarity with the develop- 
_ mental efforts in industry and 
agriculture can be seen in the 
= educational sphere... While mono- 
_ polies got strengthened in industry 
_ and the landlords -and rich peas- 
ants: were ‘the’ chief. beneficiaries 
of the new agricultural. strategy, 

















































The Government - 





much light on the class bias in our 
educational system. i 
In the highest of these institu- 


tions—the HTs—58.7 per cent 


of the students who are admitted 
belong to families whose monthly 
income is above Rs. 500 a month. 
In other words, 58.7 per cent of 
the admissions go to the top one- 
half per cent of the population. 
Does this mean that there is no 
talent in the remaining 99.5 per 
cent ? It is also interesting to note 
that 50 per cent of the students 
who get admission to some IITs 
came from English-medium schools 
because the entrance examination 
is held in English. Is it fair that 
English-medium schools whose 
enrolment is less than one per 
cent should get 50 per cent of the 
admissions to the IITs ? 

There is some difference in the 
case of regional engineering 
colleges, and medical colleges, 
where students from less 
affluent families get a 
better share. But even here stu- 
dents who come from families 
with incomes below Rs. 150 a 
month range between 30 to 38 
per cent. It is only in the agricul- 
tural colleges, polytechnics and 
ITIs that students from lower 
income groups are in a majority. 

An analysis of students from 
the top income group shows that 
they come from the families of 
big Government officers and rich 
businessmen, and others who 
form a small top-class coterie. 
The children of this privileged 
group get big jobs in due course. 
So.a small top-circle of society is 
helped to perpetuate its privileges 
with impunity, 

Another citadel of privilege is 
the so-called. public school, which 
the’ Government. sedulously fos- 
ters. The number of public 
schools is very small, about 50, 


with a total enrolment of: about 


25,000, Their cost is fabulous; 
so that they are beyond the reach 
of all but the very rich. As Mr 
J.P. Naik, Adviser to the Minis- 
try of Education, observes’ in. a 


< note presented to the 34th meeting 
sy of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education last October, “The 


d other 


< Signs which should be heed 








i lumber of such skysc 
pers will not be able to hide t 
misery and poverty of the millions 
of huts that surround them... The 
creation of afew peaks of excel- 
lence here and there cannot ins- 
pire the entire educational system 
to move upwards. Very often, 
they become a source of despair, | 
because they are so obviously 
beyond the reach of the average 
institution. What is worse, the 
resources spent on building th 
up tend to reduce the funds ava 
able to other institutions to suci 
an extent that the pace of their, 
development is reduced even 
further.” 

But Mr Naik fails to point 
out another aspect of these public = 
schools which have a far more _ 
serious implication. These insti 
tutions instill in the students an 
almost haughty sense of class 
superiority and train them to be 
the ‘elite’ rulers of the country. If 
anybody cares to analyze the 
background of successful candi- 
dates in the IAS and IPS exami- 
nations and also in the examina- 
tions to the officer cadre in the- 
armed forces, one will find the 
large majority come from public 
schools... As the future of the 
old British Empire was shaped on 
the playgrounds of Rugby, Eton 
and Harrow, the future of India k 
is being moulded on the plays: 
fields of the schools the super- 
rich have provided for their. 
children. ne 

It is sickening to see self-pro- 
claimed Gandhian. Ministers 
defending these institutions in the 
name of quality and excellence. A 
cursory look at our educational > 
scene will show that these islands. 
of excellence have not in the least- 
helped to raise the quality of our > 
schools. If quality and standards 
should improve in. the schools’ 
where the common people's 
ren.study, a radical reorientation 
in the Government’s approach 
towards education should take 
place. Already there are ominous 
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the change is not effected 
diately, the whole. 
system will face a bi 
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ege 
ur present-day college 
aecording to Dr. Sen 
other experts, are _ first- 
ration learners. They come 
from families without a tradition of 
education, and. from ill-equipped 
_over-crowded schools where 
























aost impossible. Such students 
themselyes seriously at a 
l “coll whe 













rt with a great h 
red to students from 
quipped schools. This 
sion often explodes into action 
gainst college and university 
‘authorities, sometimes on petty, 
irrational issues. 

These convulsions cannot be, 
wished away. They can only be 
_fesolved when the authorities 
n nd the need to pay more 
attention to the genuine difficulties 

of this class of students, who form 
sizable section of student 
i ` population. i 

Fortunately for the authorities, 
the. ordinary indian student has 
not yet seriously raised the ques- 
< tion ofa total overhaul of the 
-educational system, as the students 
US and other coun- 
ng. At most, he is 
involved in seeking the ending of 
some small abuses. Occasionally 
he-is emotiona lly carried away by 
Soothe. language issue. As yet he 
has not. struck at the iniquitous 
educational...structure. But the 
c of the Government's educa- 
tional policy is bound to compel 
< him to wake up to the basic facts 
of the educational crisis and 
strike for a better deal. So the 
Government has breathing time 
' rient its policy and 
catio: more. democratic 
eaningful. But will it 
understand the urgency of the 
situation and act promptly? 

Experience shows that without a 
sustained struggle by parents, 
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"difficult to revers se the present pro- i 


rich emphazis in educational 
policy. 
Two examples will suffice to 


show the Government’s resistance 


to meaningful changes. The 
Education Commission had 
suggested two programmes to 


reduce the growing disparity in 
educational opportunities. These 
were the schemes for the introduc- 
tion of neighbourhood schools 
and the common. school system 
which would. have gone a long 
way in reducing the artificial class 
barriers now being built between 
children. It also implied a rapid 
expansion of the quality of schools. 
But the proposal met with stiff 
resistance from the votaries of 


public schools and high-cost 
schools, and Government has 
retreated. 


The common school scheme 
would have brought all schools 
at present managed by the Gover- 
nment, local authorities and 
private managements under a 
common system. This would 
have been beneficial to the stu- 
dents, the teachers and the 
community. It would have provi- 
ded equal access for all students 
and equality of privilege for the 
teachers. It also presupposed 
the maintenance of an adequate 
level.of quality and efficiency so 
that no parent would ordinarily 
feel any need to send his 
child to institutions outside the 
system, such as independent or 
unrecognized schools. This scheme 
would not have involved heavy 
expenditure, but the Govran 
seems to be shying away from 
it. 

It is one of the tragedies of our 
country that the Left parties who 
are committed to radical re- 
organization of the present 
capitalist-landlord social system 
on socialist lines are paying. scanty 
attention to the importance of 
educational’ reorganization. Their 
concern with education seems 
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Unfortunately a 
consistent effort to a 
change the pro-ruling classes: D 
in education is reed Except 


grated concept ‘of what: edt 
should be in a modern s0 








ee on 
the programm 
school system. 
Government to 
itsfailure to. 










































pulsory educatio 
to t4 years. of age.” 


This is entirely « 
the glorious trad 
fathers of the national 
evolved. Prom Raja f 





Rabindranath Te 
was a matter of sup 
to the makers of moder 
In fact it was their active agitalic 
that resulted iq the spread or 
whatever education we have 
now. 


The Left parties aa o 
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- KAMALESH RAY 


Tae apparent surpluses of engi- 
„neers and scientists are causing 
anxiety to the Government and 
the planners. Reductions in the 
ntake are already taking place 
even in the best institutions like 
the IIT’s. At the beginning of 
1968, unemployment 2mongst 
engineers were estimated between 
33,000 and 40,000. The post- 
_ graduate degree holders. in science 
are also believed to be ata dis- 
advantage though ‘there is no 
recent survey of their unemploy- 
‘ment. During 1961 Census, 
about 7 per cent of the post-gra- 
‘duate scientists were found un- 
employed. = With the general 
recession and meagre expansion 
-~ of research and development acti- 
__ vities, employment. situation may 
` not have improved. Over a long 
__ period, our geologists and geophy- 
~- sicists showed a high percentage 
of unemployment. 
_ The purpose of this paper is 
to highlight the gap in the method 
of approach to national. develop- 
ment. Itis the gap of the vast 
_ amount of technical . preliminaries 
-o that are needed to be done, but 
“not. being organized. This is 
-what is hindering our economic 
progress and making us more and 
moore dependent on outside assis- 
tance. 























employed. Mere employment 
_ for employment’s sake is no good 
unless they ean be deployed in n 















productive work. We have appa- 
rentlya misconception as to what 


_ “productive work’ means in regard 


to engineers and scientists. It 
should be understood that their 
main work lies before the indus- 
trial production takes place. In 
fact, production begins where 
engineering ends. Similarly, pro- 
duction begins after research 
scientists complete their research. 
Talented scientists and engineers 
would be wasted on production 
line, though some engineers and 
scientists are to be on the shop 
floor for operation, maintenance 
and quality control. 

. The talented scientists and 
engineers are to be engaged in the 
preparatory stagefor any future 
development work. Such work 
includes research, design,- survey- 
ing, technical planning, techno- 
economic studies, exploration, 
engineering costing, market 
research, and so on. No project 
can be undertaken unless ‘the 
technical preliminaries have been 
reasonably completed. Imagina- 
tive and competent scientists and 
engineers are needed in these 
work which are the real work 
forthem. The Planning Commi- 
ssion has rightly decided that no 
project will be undertaken unless 
it has been fully prepared in terms 
of technical and economic feasi- 
bilities. | Unless, therefore, we 
prepare such developmental pre- 
liminaries they cannot be taken 
upin the future. What are our 
preparations in these regards ? 
How many groups of engineers 
and scientists are engaged in such 
work ? 
enough technical 
such basic tasks ? 


It should be. recognised thata 
= very large input. of technical 
_ Knowledge must go in the plan- 





_ number of scientists and engineers 


Have we deployed 
personnel for’ 
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“be expanded. und 

he p facilities so that the 
ning processes, A: vast. amount- 

_of technical and techno-economic . 


data, . survey and preliminary — ing staff will come under the defi 





















(as is generally being done) by 
administrative and clerical staff. 
But, nothing could be m 
gerous than that. If w 
mean business, national planni 
has to involve a much © large 
to prepare all necessary technical = 
reports and data. 
Such. activities will not give 
an immediate return. But these 
scientific and engineering activities 
are essential to any economic and — 
industrial development in the. 
future. Better preparedness with 
concerned technical factors will 
reduce cost of execution, and 
speed up economy. i 
Recognising that -such engi- 
neering and scientific activities äre 
essential, it would be necessary to 
estimate the amount of invest- 
ment that would be needed if we 
want to utilize a sizeable propor- 
tion of our Wasting engineers and 
scientists. l 
An attempt has been made 
here to draw up a model for 
engaging about 20,C00 qualified 
scientists and engineers’ (QSE). 
in the various facets of the essens 
tial preparatory work. 
Research and Development 
(R & D) sector needs expansion 
in a much larger and more vigo- 
rous dimension than we are at 
present having. It is estimated. 
that the qualified scientists. and 
engineers in a research institution” 
need about Rs 20,000 per year as 





















good propo 









cites so that apital items 
will not be very heavy. Further, 
a fraction of the technical supp: 

















pansion. 
This as of work is less 
xpensive than R & D work. We 
may put the annual requirement 
at Rs 20,000 per QSE. _ Field 
work and travelling facilities are 
required. Field instrument “and 
testing equipment may come asa 
minor capital expenditure if such 
iliti e not fully av 
ting organisations. It 
that suet eaiements 
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spare capacities are to be utilized. 

Most of the work being res- 
tricted to design office with draw- 
ing and blue printing facilities and 
a reference liebrary (design), the 
annual expenditure per QSE will 
be relatively low. The average 
annual expenditure may not exceed 
Rs. 15,000 per QSE.. 

We may adopt the following 
norms for the additional Techni- 
cal Preparatory. work : 


TABLE I 
Annual cost and employment per QSE 





“Type. of f work i ~ Annual cost (Rs) Total employment 
per OSE per OSE (inclusive) 





Research & Development 25,000 4.0 





importance for any technical 
Heseiepmed process- 
‘We have at present about 
5,000 research engineers at degree 
level. A couple. of thousands 
ngineering diploma are also 
<in research establish- 
n the country. Some 10,000 
post-graduate scientists are engag- 
--edin R& D work outside Uni- 
"versity research departments. A 
thousand science graduates 
are also employed in the 



















ile we may agree that the 
“major areas of. Preparatory 
inical Work (namely, R & D, 










Tope of k uo ORE 


Research & Derciopaun 5,000 
: _ Survey & Explortation 10,000 
Timing & Deng, 3,000 








rvey & Explortation 20,000 3.5 
g & Designing 15,000 i 2.5 


se three areas are of major . 


Survey & Exploration, and Plan- 
ning & Designing) should be 
augmented, no formal requirement 
has so far been worked out. This 
should be considered a vital 
lacuna “in our approach to 
national planning. 


Since. vast.amount of prepara- 
tory technical work is necessary 
both for short-term and long-term 
developments, the consiraints will 
be in terms of availability of per- 
sonnel; and financial outlay. We 
shallstress the “‘availability’’ as the 
primary factor, and then see if 
the outlay is exhorbitant or 
tolerable : 


TABLE H 
Model for Preparatory coe Work 


api anene aene ainmnean 





Annual Cost” “Total employment | c 
nn Rs (crore) >= (Number) a 





12.5 20,00 
20.0 35,000 
75... 12500 


tilized in many of ‘the surveying : 
and testing establishments. The 
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of our boned outturn and 
of unemployment. This 
therefore, permit Selection ü 
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necessary to’ divert a fev 
QSEs as leaders in th 
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will cost Rs. 2 
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(7) Paving the way to se 
reliance. 

The lack of vigorous. Prey 
ratory Technical: Work 
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OREMOST among those who (may 
2 unwittingly) create.a sense of 
stability about the leadership 
tthe Centre are. the bureaucrat 
ublicists of the Prime Minister 
ho seem to be courting her 
days and periodically pro- 
duce what are called unofficial 
hand-outs on “One Year of Mrs 
Gandhi’, “Thousand Days of 
rs Gandhi” and “Three Years 
f Mrs Gandhi in power.” While 
learning the art of image-build- 
ng from public-relations. men, 
they have acquired such a. fond- 
s for smart phrases picked up 
om American journals that they 
not resist the temptation of 
sing them without realising their 
moplications. . As a result instead 
building the Prime Minister’s 
mage, they often make her the 
bject of ridicule. 

Next come the political pun- 
its as some “political (?) corres- 
ondents” are described by 
American journalists, and pseudo- 
scholars “doing” India on short 
sits. The gullibility of these 
Americans has made our “‘politi- 
cal correspondents” so. presump- 
tuous. that they think they are the 
makers of—if not the destiny of 
dia public opinion: in India. 
ir credulous readers regard 
em to be all-knowing, but 
heir anxiety to serve the inte- 
th which their papers are 











ur social set-up as, also because 
their poor knowledge of the 
itions of our national move- 
ent which still influence decision 
aking, they are unable to see 
opments in Indian political 
ein their proper perspective. 


audiences 


The result is that they often pro- 
pound such amusing theories as a 
recent one which suggested that 
the Prime Minister had now 
become an irrelevant factor in 
our politics, 

There are also some political 
analysts who try to apply the 
half-learnt theories of American 
sociology to the Indian situation 
and assume the mantle of a C. 
Wright Mills or the lesser known 
economic elite  spicialist, Fer- 
dinand Lundberg, by analysing 
our power structure in terms of 
a political elite. Nuturally, their 
efforts donot really yield a theory 
of Indian politics despite all their 
sweated labour ; they only succeed 
in reducing politics to the level 
of manoeuvres and manipulations. 
American scholarship has made 
them blind to the fact that in our 
country, because of its size and 
diversity, political behaviour is 
determined by the urge for con- 
sensus which continue to be valid 
despite defections and counter- 
defections. They even ignore 
the fact that the social context in 
which Smt Gandhi has to func- 
tion is different from that in 
which Jawaharlal Nehru guided 
the destiny of the country. Nor 
do they pay any attention to the 
changes that have come about 
during the last seven years and 
the forces which have emerged in 
this period. Like the political 
correspondents, they also depend 
for their “facts” on gossips in 
the corridors of the North 
and. South Blocks of the 
Secretariat and the Central Hall 
of Parliament or in. the pri- 
vate durbars of Ministers and the 
clubs frequented by high-ranking 
civil servants. 


For. instance, niether Smt 


Gandhi's bureaucrat publicists 





-because she is the Prime N 


> session in: Andhr, 


-she eclipsed the highest in the as 


ote of th g 
which Smt 


ences wh | Gandhi is. 
getting during her current elec- 


tion tour. These gatherings can 


not be taken as indication of the 
renewal of Congress popularity. 
Even the tallest among other 
Congress leaders donot get such 
gatherings. The audience at the 
smallest arranged meeting (as 
distinct from way-side meetings) 
addressed by Smt Gandhi during 
the present election tour was not — 
less than 25,000, whereas the. 


biggest meeting to be addressed 


by Sri Desai or Sri Chavan did 
not have more than 10,000. per- 


sons. Except at one or two 
places Smt Gandhi’s ‘meetings 


have not been disturbed, atleast = 


not effectively, and almost every- 
where people wait for hours to lis- 
ten to her, but the newspapers are 
full of reports of disturbances in 
the meetings of other leaders, big 
and small, and of their cars being 
stoned and black flags being shown 
to them. Not that these big turn- © 
outs be taken to mean that all. 
those who come to listen to cher 
will vote for the Congress; the 
largest meeting she ai 
during the 1967 poll campaign 
was at Madurai and it also hap- 
pened to be the biggest meeting 
held in the city for over a decade 
but in Madurai, the Congress lost 
all the seats. And if these thou- 
sands upon thousands of people 
walk miles and wait for hours in 
biting cold to hear to her only be- 
cause she happens to be the Prime 
Minister, atleast half as many 
should come from nearby places 
and wait for an hour or even half 
an hour to listen to the Deputy 
Prime Minister, but they don’t. 
May be some people come 
because they are Congtess sup- 
porters and she is the leader of the 
party, while some others .¢ 









and therefore 


should be seen and heard. “But. ee 





sident, and during the 








hra immediately 
after Jawaharlal Nehru’s ‘death 
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hastri, as far as the crow i 
concerned. The same happened 
t the Durgapur Congress session 
by which time Shastri had begun 
to show qualities of. leadership. 
~ To a considerable extent it is true 
. that she attracts crowds. because 
she is a Nehru, but Smt Vijay- 
` laxmi Pandit is also a Nehru and 
has been active in politics longer 
and more prominently than Smt 
- Gandhi and yet even in UP she 
does not get a fraction of the 
which Smt Gandhi draws. 
ndhi is taken not merely 
waharlal Nehru’s daughter ; 
‘also. regarded, righly or 
rongly, as his political heir and 
“the inheritor of all that he meant 
to the common men in India. 
Small incidents before she be- 
came the Prime Minister helped 
to create this impression. Only 
șoc two or three of these incidents 
need to be mentioned here. She 
rushed to Madras when the lan- 
guage riots broke out there, 
-> although she was Information 
= and. Broadcasting Minister and 
not the Home Minister or Educa- 
tion Minister she went despite 
the advice of senior Congress 
«leaders to the contrary ; whether 
_she was able to apply the healing 
touch to the hurt people of Mad- 
tas or not she did succeed in 
establishing a rapport with them. 
Likewise, when the Pakistani 
“attack.was launched in 1965 she 
was the first to go to Srinagar 
and visit the villages and people 
“affected by Pakistani bombing in 
_ Rajasthan. After she became 
the Prime Minister it was she 
who found time to visit the places 
where’ communal disturbances 
took place while those responsi- 
ble for maintenance of law and 
order did not consider it neces- 
ry. No. one. visited more 
illages, and in the villages more 
huts, in the scarcity-hit and flood- 
affected areas in 1967 and 1968 
than she did. 
Nehru had many qualities of 
head and heart which. others lack 
“<-but he-also became what he was 
-in relationship to the people 
through the same . kind 
of process ; the difference bet- 
_ ween Nehru and his daughter and 
_ even more the difference in the 
national situation today and the 
pre-Independence situation, acco- 






















































the form 


x 


erence 


“of the processes which built Nehru 


and which are building Smt 
Indira Gandhi. She is aware of 
her popular appeal with the people 
and on a number of occasions she 
has openly claimed that they are 
with her and has almost threatened 
that she would go to them. Her 
detractors know this and that 
precisely is. why they are against 
her. It also: because of her appeal 
that on the death of Shastri she 
was the only person whom Sri 
Kamaraj could think as the leader 
of the party. Because of the 
changed national situation and 
because she is only Nehru’s 
daughter and not Jawahrlal Nehru 
himself, it-may not be possible 
for her to establish the kind of 
relationship with the people 
which Nehru built up in course 
of a quarter century of struggle 
for independence. But there is 
no doubt that, asin the case of 
Nehru, people do not identify her 
with the Congress and look to 
her as a responsive leader, differ- 
ent from the petty politicians with 


- whom they have to deal, and as 


one who inspires hope. That is 
why it is held by some of her 
admirers that she will be a force 
to reckon with as the leader of 
opposition. 

But it is also possible that she 
may lose the position which she 
now occupies among the. people 
by her political conduct and the 
policies she pursues. At the 
moment, however, she is engaged 
in building a direct line of com- 
munication with the people. - 

Reference has been made to 
her audiences at such length be- 
cause in our politics, whatever the 
so-called political pundits and the 
political analysts under the spell 
of American sociology may say, 
the people still count. It is be- 
cause of the crowds she got in 
her first and second rounds of the 
election tour of UP that the State 
Congress boss Sri C. B. Gupta 
was compelled to bow to her 
wishes and agree to, Sri Keshav 
Dev Malaviya’s candidature from 
Phulpur. And it is also because 
of her huge audiences that the 
more tactful boss Sri Atulya 


~ Ghosh found it necessary to make 


peace with her. Others have also 
visited West Bengal and UP 
but after see g the response of 






-sharing of power, the Ameri 













ie people to her 
leaders, Sri Gupta “an 
Babu will have to beha 
ently towards. her in Tutt 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the fam 
“Chanakya” article in Moder 
Review bad indicated ‘the aw 
ness of the danger of his po 
larity with the crowds goin 
his head; times. h 
and because Smt G 
Jawaharlal Nehru b 
ter, the danger is gre 
case and at times b 


























































f herd 
and: adimires hope 
sooner or later pose a cha 
to the dominance of party. bos 


others to retain power 
detractors as also her a 
ignore the fact that Smt G 
may appear to be of. the C 
and yet above it of ontsic 
her father; in reality she 
more party-conscious than Ne 
and at times she even f 
in a partisan spirit if not m 
Those who should be acqu 
with her trend of thio 
that anyone going out i 
Congress losses his or her 
ing among the people, howeve 
much the people may be an 
Congress at the moment, and 
or she can hope to survive in 
political life only if there is an 
organised and wide-based par 
work for hinvor her. Th 
be taken to represent ner 
and may explain her. reluctan 
to step up the process of | 
sation in the Congress an 
account for her style of deci: 
making. But this also s 
that she may create cond 
which not shebut the ti 
pirants for power havet 
of the Congress lea 
ship entirely in h 
For the present, Smit 
functions on the basis of . cons 













‘decision-making. The litt 
ing political corresponde! 
fore describe her as “p 
indecision” (another p 
have borrowed); since fune 
dng on the basis inner-party. 
sensus: involves to some © 





behind the scenes as 


manoeuvres and. intrigues, 
Sometimes references are made 
cto how quickly decisions. are 
taken by Presidents in the USA, 
‘but the difference in the character 
of political systems of India and 
‘the USA is forgotten ; nor is note 
taken of the time consumed 
and the work done by the US 
President’s advisers and staff 
before a decision is announced.) 
tany number of instances can 
ecited in which Smt Gandhi did 
aake up her mind and went 
head with implementation of her 
ecision and her colleagues ulti- 
ately fell in line with her. The 
ecisions to lift the emergency 
‘and to release Sheikh. Abdullah 
are not the only instances of the 
ind.. Sometimes a lot of work at 
different levels is done and then 
Smt Gandhi takes a decision on 
the basic issue involved, leaving 
it. to others to work oùt the 
ils; the decision with regard 
‘Feorganisation of Punjab on 
guistic. lines was one such case. 
jut when she finds it necessary to 
carry her colleagues with her, she 
puts the issue in a wider. perspec- 
tive in an attempt to defreeze 
the already rigid positions, secures 
reement on essentials and leaves 
yom for negotiations and bargain- 
g among her colleagues on inci- 
intal, formal and procedural mat- 
rs. One instance of this was the 
cisionwith regard to the reorga- 
nisation of Assam. She is pursuing 
the same strategy in regard to the 
Tata project, and the Cabinet's 
illineness to leaye the final 
decision to her is an index of her 
success in getting her colleagues to 
cept the Prime Minister’s supre- 
acy. It should however be 
heeded that it has taken her 
ree years to achieve this and 
en now this is regarded by he 
colleagues as tentative.. 
_ Why is it that she feels compelled 
o carry her colleagues with her ? 
tstly, the Congress is a party 
‘consensus ; in a country so 
vast and so diverse as ours only 
party which works for. national 
nsensus and. functions on. the 
asis of inner-party consensus 
an become a national party. 






















































nd sa 

“speaks the highe 

usually stoned for it” 

leader has to adapt truth as ‘he 
sees it to circumstances to make 
it acceptable because a leader, 
more especially in a democratic 
country, will only be a leader in 
so far as he can carry people with 
him.” Nehru however spoke of 
of the need to carry the people 
with him ; he did not refer to his 
colleagues. But then he was 
Jawaharlal Nehru who had built 
a special kind of relationship with 
the people through long years of 
hard work in their service and as 
their leader. And even he had to 
make concession to his colleagues 
and negotiate and bargain with 
them as long as Sardar Patel was 
alive ; after the Sardar’s death 
Maulana Azad, Pandit Pant or 
Dr B.C. Roy could not be 
disregarded by him ; to cite only 
two instances, he had to change 
his stand with regard to linguistic 
states under mass pressure and 
had to give up his reluctance to 
sack the first | Namboodripad 
Government as a result of the 
pressure built by a section of 
Conngressman headed by none 
other than Smt Gandhi. That 
was in the hey day of his 
power. He had the grace to admit 
that “there are many things I 
have to do which I cannot 
justify by high principles.” Like 
Nehru Smt Gandhi also talks of 
the people, but she has to carry 
her collegues with her not merely 
because she is more party-con- 
scious, not only because she does 
not possess the stature of her 
father, but also because of the 
changed social conext. 

Nehru led a nation which had 
just liberated itself from foreign 
rule and which had taken the 
road to progress with the 
enthusiasm of youth and with 
high hopes and expectations. 
Nehru showed the path and the 
people took it and even if the 
most. powerful among his 
colleagues had come = in his 
way the people lined up behind 
him. Today, the situation is diffe- 
rent; ecnomic development initiat- 


ed by Nehru is not merely chang-” 


ing she face of the country butis 
also releasing new forces and cre- 


‘(the series of measures taken b 
him after the third plan mid-term 
appraisal, — including 


“Spread even into the agrarian 








sures taken by 


the pre- 
Bhubaneswar debate in the Con- 
gress on democracy and socialism, 
are indications of his anxiety to 
correct imbalance), but the 
Chinese attack peovided an opor- 
tunity to the new forces to mount 
an offensive against him ; because 
of the strains on the economy 
resulting from the attack he had — 
made concessions (the removal of | 
Menon and Malaviya from the 
Cabinet were mere outward signs 
of what was happening behind 
the scences). After Nehru’s death. 
a deliberate attempt was made _ to 
reverse the directions of national 
effort with a view to serve the 
interests of these new forces : the 
economic consequences of Pakis- 
tani aggression in 1965 and the 
two years of drought facilitated. 
the process of reversal. Smt 
Gandhi took up leadership when 
tne tensions generated by all these 
developments, economic and poli- 
tical, had caused frustration 
among the people, created divisions 
among them and made them prey __ 
of the propoganda of the forces of 
reaction, and these forces them- 
selves had become entrenched at 
every level. She could not there- 
fore function in the same manner 
as her father and, due to lack of 
experience ande vision and 
foresight, she in her anxiety to do 
something and achieve quick 
results accepted the economics of 
mortgage advocated by the Asoke 
Mehtas and Subramaniams which 
brought about devalution of the 
rupee and made the country more 
amenable to American arms- 
twisting. 

By the time Smt Gandhi learnt 
from experience, much damage 
had been done, the divisive and 
reactionary forces had become 
much stronger, the Congress had 
lost its monopoly of power, and. 
the task.of correcting the distor- 
tions of accepted national policy 
i the; 


































(which formed the basis” of 
Nehru-era consensus) ha eo 
more difficult. Polarisation and 
consequent clash of interest had 


















economy. The widening dispari 
ties and the consequent intensifica- 
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us he pte Khat 


rked for consens 
in. he once called “high principles” 
| before the people and this created 


and the spectacle 

and counter: -defections. 

e developments -< have 
onal consensus difficult 
e and. in spite of the 


ich she has established. i 


and mobilised public opinion for 
them and compromised on what 


was immediately practical, always 


conscious that * ‘compromise with 
truth is dangerous ; it has to be 


ng till you ar 
Lee Reverie 


ind while 


kes making compromise 


) ol toppi 
nistries is still 
by her colleagues 
logue more difficult. 
this situation she seeks- to 
ng ‘about stability by relying 
ore on consensus among her 


g his. skilful guidance R th 


making mostly resulted in a step 
forward from the status quo at 
every stage. But attempts at 
consensus-making - behind the 
scenes and within a small group 
which constitutes the leadership 


but). once you start com- p! 
compro- 


witho! 
result in strengthening 

quo which cannot ensure stabi iyo 
The forces of statu o win 
because they are e 1e 
leadership and in the party nd 
have the backing of Rigi ; 
forces outside, the party, 
country and on. the. Koo 


a ‘Ro ac 
ways kept dr: 


pi 
put ihe national ol 
them, mobilise the 
objectives and thu: 
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onsnavarive parties everywhere 
have claimed a monopoly over 
patriotism ; lacking political and 
social. issues to support, they 
have sought refuge in ultra 
nationalism. The Bhartiya Jana 
Sangh is in no way an exception, 
it is the spokesman of orthodoxy 
and reaction. 

Its nationalism is of a different 
kind, it does not stand for Indian 
natioralism but Hindu; in its 
language . the two are inter 
challengeable. The concept of 
Hindu Rashtra does not include 
Muslims or other minority com- 
munities, at least theoritically, 
provided these communities accept 
the Hindu ethics. and accept 
Rama and Krishna as secular 
heroes. The minorities which are 
unwilling to accommodate them- 
selves to a Hindu view of life in 
India that is Bharat, have no 
place in the country, they are at 
best people who are wedded toa 
foreign ideology and at worst 
agents of foreign powers. 

What Mr Powell would like 
to do to the coloured citizens of 
Britain, the Jana Sangh leaders 
would like to do to the Indian 
minorities; like him, it too 
argues that the alien ideology 
constitutes a threat to the social 
fabric. The Jana Sangh of course 
considers the creation of Pakistan 
to have been a betrayal of India ; 
for it, the Himalaya setu pariyan- 
tam, makes Pakistan a geographic 
and historic part of India. The 
unity is fundemental, the existence 
of Pakistan is treated as temporary 
and the party hopes that one day 
the areas constituting Pakis- 
tan will be regained by India, by 
force, if necessary. y 

A second basic concept of the 
Jana Sangh is that only the 
‘strong can survive in the world. 


-= party, speaks of a fable in which 
a giant and dwarf were allied. 


“mine the, social 
country ; they are attacking Hindu = 


Shri Solwalkar, the Guru of the. 


The dwraf lost his limbs in the 
campaigns which the two waged 
together while the giant gained 
a princes for wife and half a king- 
dom. The moral he draws from 
the story is that in an alliance 
between the strong and the weak, 
it is the weaker power which is 
saddled with the liabilities while 
the stronger power gets all the 
benefits. Only the strong can 
have allies and only the strong 
can get the benefit out of an 
alliance. The obsession with 
power is not only seen in the 
strength through joy—of 
Kabadi and songs—but also in 
the emphasis it lays on building 
up the defence strength of India. 
This by itself would not be a bad 
thing, for the Jana Sangh wants 
anarmy of two million, to be 
fully backed by a territorial army, 
the N.C.C. and wants the defence 
industries to be vastly expanded 
and if necessary demands that 
India should go to nuclear. There 
is nothing objectionabie in all 
this, every nation aspires to be as 
strong as possible and this is one 
field where dependence on others 
can be harmful. What is harmful 
in the Jana Sangh’s attitude is its 
glorification of militarism and the 
military spirit, its objective 
appears to be turn India into a 
larger Prussia. The emphasis on 
militarism is combined with ex- 
treme social conservatism ; the 
party has preferred guns to butter. 

A third factor which influences 
the making of the Jana Sangh’s 
policy is the theory that we are 
surrounded on all sides by 
enemies. We are an embattled 
nation. The Western nations, 
which are sending missionaries to 
India are contributing to under- 


religion which is the basis- of 
Indian nationalism. As Upadhya 
said, “If we understand the old 
basis of nationalism, then it will 


_ religion so that India é 
-to penetration. The Commu 


continued hostility towards 


fabric of the- 


_ believer in real politik,- it 


yism”. The Wes 
ı over-throwing the 
that India will be 









of course want to create a social 
revolution in India and hence 
they are inimical to the interests 
of the Hindu Rashtra. Pakistan 
and China are natural enemies nae 













they are now joined in 
alliance. Both th 
interested in breakir 
unity and they will not 
use any means in their 
achieve this objective. » Y 
Golwalkar does not suffer 
the nightmare of alliances. His 
only regret was that China did 
not join Pakistan in. 1965 for then 
the Hindu Rashtra could have 
formed a grand coalition in defence 
of Dharma. “He at least is a 
crusader, the fight is between 
Dharma and Adharma with the 
Unjted States leading the hosts of 
Dharma. The party, however, 
does not follow. the master. It 
believes that Washington is playing 
a subtle game, it encourages 
Pakistan to be soft with. Peking 
and hard towards India, whi 
wants New. Delhi to. be ha 
Peking and soft to Rawalpindi. 
As believers in real politik it can 
appreciate that the US is pursuing 
its own interests and will be quite 
prepared to reach an accommoda- 
tion with China at the expense of 
India. And though it talks of 

it 
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flexibility and independence, 
refuses to consider. any. arrange- 
ment with Pakistan or China. As 
Madhok pointed out “Pakistan 
is yourenemy. It is your born 
enemy. It is going to remain 
your enemy. If you. make 
consessions to either China or 
Pakistan you will be strengthening 
the alliance”. It fails to realise 
that this attitude of undying hosti- 
lity leaves little room for | 
matic manouevring, _ 
since the friend of your enem 
also considered your enemy. T 






















our neighbours at the sam 
leaves us unable to dea 
either. The Jana Sangh is im 
cable, it is not willing to adjusi 
ends to means. And they claim 
to believe in real politike —— — > 

‘The Jana Sangh is a | 










tation is about England having 
eiti rmanent foes non-perma- 
| fri ds but only permanent 

5 India certainly has 

lent interests but, the Jana 
1as two permanent enemies, 
d Pakistan, and it views 
roblem from the point of 


















risis clearly 







Jana Sangh should. 
erything to win Soviet 
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o il point of view the 






been unimpeachable if it had 
kena ja Vieta poino on other 
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een, is it in India’s interest ? In 

e case of Czechoslovakia the cor- 

t attitude for it would have 
“Bk 


o him, what i is Bul- 

us.” Moich as the Jana 
angh might regret’ the Soviet 
_ intervention in Czechoslovakia, 
Y ould have considered the 
t s Czechoslovkia to 
oes upport for “Comrade” 
ek serve Indian interests ? 
fet, the Jana Sangh claims that 
the search for friends by India 
“has to be made with an eye on 
this ‘basic reality of the situation, 

ili 
















viet "liae to 

‘One of its: 
jor accusations against 
ngress Government is that it 
is not genuinely neutral, it leans 
towards one bloc—the Soviet 
bloc... At the same time, Sondhi 
at least has realised that the 
West is trying to prop up China 
gainst Russia, It was therefore 
y ideological considerations 
that led the Jana Sangh to con- 
demn the Soviet Union. Hardly 








lations with Pakistan and 
And it is capable of sacri- 
ndia’s interests at the altar — 
Its reactions - 
ontext of the 
tility, India and 


to mount an emotional campa- 
in favour of. Czechoslovakia.‘ 
de 


the 


: eal pies or pursuing Indian 


a prince of the Church used 
Protestant Sweden to break the 
power of the Catholic Habsburgs, 
and Francois I of France did not 
hesitate to ally with the Sultan to 
check the Habsburgs. They 
placed protection of national in- 
Coe above religion ond ideo- 
0 

a The West Asian policy of the 
Jana Sangh is equally meaning- 
less. The aim of diplomacy is 


| not only to win friends to support 


its policies but to turn the enemy 
of today into the friend of to- 
morrow. India has two perma- 
nent interests in West Asia, its 
trade with the Arab countries 
and the Suez Canal. The estab- 
ishment of a strong power 
inimical to the interests of India 
in the Suez Canal area can 
affect India ; after all Britain 
moved into Egypt to secure the 
route to India. The coming. of 
the Portuguese into the Arabian 
sea had been seen‘as.a. threat to 
trade not only by the King of 
Calicut and Gujarat but also by 
the rulers of Egypt and they had 
jointly fought against the Portu- 
guese. The claim that some of 
the Arab countries supported 
Pakistan and others adopted a 
neutral attitude when China in- 
vaded India is to evade the issue. 
For, India’s interests in West 
Asia are much greater than 
those of the Arab countries in 
India, and our support of the 
Arab cause, in an issue. which 
they consider as vital to their 
national survival, is motivated by 
self-interests. The Jana Sangh 
however is apt to equate Islam 


_ with Pakistan and to consider 


every Islamic country as an ally 

of Pakistan—unless it has a direct 

conflict of interest with Pakistan: 
Foreign policy for the Jana 


Sangh consists of relations with’ 


Pakistan and China, and towards 
both these powers it advocates a 
policy of uncompromising hosti- 
lity. Towards, China it has come 
out in full support of -an inde- 
pendent Tibet and an independent 
Sinkiang, recognition of. Dalai 
Lama’s: government. as Govern- 
ment in exile, a Buddhist oriented 
consensus with countries -like 
Thailand, Cambodia, Burma and 





‘devil to Vietnam 


-fight the Nazi n menace, Richfelien, 





cto dr ay 

China. Fora party which advo- 
cates silence in the face of 
American bombing of Vietnam, 
this isa tall order; it presumes 
that it can influence Hanoi with- 
out having done anything to win 
its goodwill. 

Towards Pakistan the Jana 
Sangh policy will be to encourage 
all disruptive tendencies but . 
with regard to West Asi 
real purpose of the Sang 






















ethnic and poli 
be carefully dif tiated 
bilateral I links ‘should be deve 
loped with the Greeks, Turks, 
Kurds, Jews, Christians, Druzes 
and others,” 

This is revolutionary for he 
wants India to establish bilate- 
ral links with people like 
Christians, Druzes and Kards 
who haveno state of their own, 
but are sizable minorities. There 
are Christian minorities. in Egypt 
Lebandon, Druzes in Syria and 
Lebanon, Kurds in Turkey, Iraq. 
and Iran. Bilateral links with 
these communities will only be 
with the purpose of undermining 
the regimes in these countries ; 
it will be like a foreign: country 
establishing bilateral links with 
Muslims or Christians in India. 
Obviously, the Jana Sangh’s policy 
in West Asia-can only be under- 
stood in the light of its attitude 
to Islam, it has carried its hostii 
lity to the exsent of advocating 
subversion of the Arab States. _ 

The Jana Sangh continues to 
be a party without a foreign. 
policy ; towards Pakistan and 
China it has no policy but only 
an attitude of implicable hostility. 
But the kind Lies alliances wi 
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Pacific 
oriented: but ce Pacife powers 
which count in military term are 
China, the Soviet Union .and the 
USA. Having rejected the Soviet 


Union it can only depend on 
America and its intransigent atti 
tude makes it an instrument of 
Washington’s policy. The Jana 
Sangh has realised this, but so 
far has failed to take any steps 
to change its policy. 
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Nom Muslim leader, not even Maulana Mohammad 
_ Ali or Jinnah, ever received the adulation of the 
os Indian Muslims as Mahatma Gandhi did during the 
lafat and Non-cooperation days from 1919 to 
_ He was the idol of the Muslim masses ; he 
upon asa saint, and miraculous powers 
‘to him ; and there was hardly a pro- 
“minent. Muslim, with the exception of Jinnah, who 
did not accept his leadership. 
But from the late twenties his popularity began 
wane. This was due to the failure of the unity 
‘which he was partly held responsible, and 
fthe statements. which he made on the com- 
aal disturbances. that followed the suspension of 
he Civil Disobedience Movement. However, he still 
` commanded sufficient. influence to be able to rally 
considerable numbers of Muslims round him when he 
ve a call for the Satyagraha in 1931. 
with the growing dominance of - ‘the 
from 1937-38 onwards, „his 




























: uence began to decline rapidly. The League 
- started a virulent propaganda against him, raised 
“the slogan of “Islam in danger” and made him 
“not. only responsible for all acts of omission and 
commission of the Congress but even for the re- 
actionary stand of the Mahasabha. The result was 

o that in the years. before the Partition, his prestige 
and popularity among the Muslims stood at its 
- lowest ebb. Gandhiji realised this and, said so on 
_ August 8, 1942, at the AICC meeting : ‘During 





“The author presented “this contribution at the Seminar 
‘on Gandhi held last year at- the Indian estan of 
i vanced a Simia. 





serve his purpose. In 19 


T have now 
detestable.” - 

However, his efforts to save the lives of Musi 
in the course of communal riots during and. 
Partition and the supreme sacrifice which he 
with his life in the cause of communal harmo 
rehabilitated him in their hearts. “But Gandhi 
never win back the.affection that was give 
during Non-cooperation days. 

Gandhiji upto 1918 had no signi 
Indian. politics ; nor. did he have 
although he was trying to find < 
order, therefore. to establish himself 
leader he tried to use differer 








into the condition of 
Champaran district in 
ruthlessly exploited by the planters. Ther 
year he advised the peasants of Kaira d 
Bombay Presidency to start satyagraha and n 
pay taxes to the Government. The. same 
organised the textile workers if 
secured for them a rise in 
on April 6, 1919, began saver as 
against the Rowlatt Bills (Mare 
this led to violence in different pa 
he announced its suspension on July 21. oo 
These isolated campaigns which Gandhi 
nised were in the nature ofa probe to © 
to test his strength and find out the effectiy: 
his techniques. They gained him some pio 
yet he was still dwarfed by more famous 
Tilak, C.R. Das and Jinnah. It was, howe: 
Khilafat and Non-cooperation movement wi 
only pushed him to the front rank of Indian p 
pk made him the supreme leader of the: indi 
peop 
The Entente had-won the war agains 
Central European powers ; and Turkey, beir 
to the latter, was to be deprived of Thrace, of 
Arab provinces and even. of her homeland. Oy 
to the existence of Four Secret Treaties t 
Britain, France, Russia and Italy were the signa 
the Ottoman Empire was to be divided among 
This created great restlessness among 
Muslims, for the disappearance of the Otto 
Empire would means. the virtual liquidation of 
Khilafat, which was a ae of Mushi n i 


Khilafat would not bein "a position 1 ti a 
fender of the Faith. — ae 
Gandhiji. with the great uncanny insi 
he possessed, realised the depths of Muslim feel 
over the issue and he decided to champion | 
cause. He saw that here was an opportunit 
only to: win’ the goodwill and confidence i 
Muslims and to become their leader,’ but also 
them asa counterpoise against those Hindus 
were not yet prepared to accept his leaders 
programme. There was a further reason w 
took up this cause. Being “a worshipper. 
cow” andregarding her with the same vener: 
- as his mother, he believed that “the Hindus’ 
panan in the Khilafat is the greatest and the b 








y Hi ty 

athened and lead toth Freedom of India. To 
e his own words, he saw in the situation “an 
tunity of uniting Hindus ad | Musalmans, as 
uld not arise in a hundred years”? 


Gandhiji’s interest. in Muslim politics began 
n 1916. He attended the Muslim League session of 
he same year and addressed one of its meetings. 

! ‘the y he wrote to Mohammad Ali : 
-the Congress Session that I was able 
ddress. I wanted to write to you to 
my heart went out to you in your troubles. 
Jet me know if I can be of any service to you.” 

he became very friendly with Maulana Abdul 

“who commanded considerable influence among 
n Muslims, and when he visited Lucknow in 
he stayed with him. He tried to secure the 
of the Ali Brothers by writing to and meeting 
iceroy in regard to this and the Khilafat 
n. He drafted a letter which he wanted the 
Brothers to address him in order to facilitate their 








m January 1919 onwards meetings in different 
in India began to be held stressing the main- 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Enipire, con- 
with the dignity, prestige and power of the 
h. In many of these meetings Gandhiji per- 

took part and even presided over some. The 
g which took place at Delhi on November 22, 
i aresolution thanking Gandhiji and other 
dus for their interest in the Khilafat agitation, 
resolved on Gandhiji’ sadvice that, in the event 
he Khilafat question not being ‘satisfactorily 
d. “the Musalmans of India shall progressively 
thhold all cooperation from the British Govern- 

”? March 19, 1920, was fixed as a day of 
tional Mourning—a day of fasting, prayer and 
tal ; and on that day Gandhiji made an announce- 
“that he would lead a movement of Non- 
ration ifthe terms of peace with Turkey did 
meet the sentiments of Indian Muslims. 
rdingly, when the peace terms imposed on 
ey were made public in May 1920, the All- 
dia Khilafat Committee adopted Gandhiji’s Non- 
ration programme. On June 2, at Gandhiji’s 
on. a conference of all parties was held at 
d, which decided upon the policy of Non- 
on, and : appr yinted a committee consisting 
jandhiji, the Ali Brothers, Maulana Azad, Dr. 
lew, Hasrat: Mohani and Haji Ahmad Siddiq 

: )a programme. On August 1, the 
mmittee organised a hartal and entrusted 
th the leadership of the Non-cooperation 
Gandhiji launched the movement by 
g his medals to the Government. 

: interesting to. note that ‘Gandhiji did not 
for the decision of the Congress before starting 
- movement. 
my humble opinión itis no Congressman’ s duty 


-pen peration v P o 
the Muselman brethren. "They cannot await Congress 





, Report roused widespread suspicion. 


In justification of this he stated : | 
















































decision... The Khilafat is a matter of conscience with 
them.And in matters of conscience the law’ f majority 
has no place.” But the real reason why Gandhiji did 
not wait for the Congress decision appears to be that 
the Muslims were getting impatient, and he feared 
that if the movement was delayed it would take a. 
violent course and thus pass out of his controland ». 
leadership. oe 
At the same time, Gandhiji realised that if the 

Khilafat agitation was to be successful it must be 
linked with national issues, like the. Punjab wror 
and have the support of the Congress, © In Mar 
1920 the report of the Congress (Punjab) Enquiry 
Committee was published. The deatils disclosed in 
the report were received with indignant horror in 
the country. The delay in publishing the Hunter 
This was con- 
firmed when, on May 3, 1920, the Majority and. 
Minority Reports of the Hunter Committee were ` 
published. Owing to these developments, the. All- 

India Congress Committee met at Banaras, and 

decided upon holding a special session at Calcutta 

to consider the programme and. policy of Non- 

cooperation which had been decided upon already 

on August 1, by the Khilafat Committee. ' 














Special Congress Session 


The special session was held in September, 1920. fe 
In the Subjects Committee all Muslim members, 
with the exception of Jinnah, voted. with Gandhiji, oe 
while many non-Muslims like Lala Lajpat Rai, 

Bipin Chandra Pal and the Maharashtrians supported 

C.R. Das who led the opposition. It was due to 
Muslim support that -Gandhiji’s programme was — 
approved by 148 against 135 votes. Inthe open 

session also, there was sufficient opposition to 
Gandhiji but the solid, determined support of 
Muslims—they were also joined by many. non- 
Muslims who felt angry over the Khilafat and 

Punjab wrongs and the illusory nature of the re- 
forms—enabled him to carry his programme through 

the Congress by 1826 votes for and 804 votes. - =. 
against. That Gandhiji’s victory at Calcutta was 

due mainly to the Muslim support is evident. from 
the remarks of Joseph Baptista, a prominent 
Congressman, that “the Muslims have made the h 
Congress the tail of the Khilafatlion...Mr. Gandhi = 
by his stubborness under the Sword of Damocles: 
wielded by the Khilafat Committee, has mad ie 
of all of us.” Lajpat Rai, the President 
Calcutta session, said “Non-coopera on prose oe 
gramme has toa certain extent been preci itated: EPES 
by the Central Khilafat Committee” ; 

At the Nagpur Congress a 
there was great opposition to G 
was able to win over C.R. Das. Bipin Chandra Pal 
pleaded with Das but the latter stood firm. Lajpat Rai - 
also tried to wean. away Das from his present stand a 
and reminded him of the discussion they have had only. 

a week ago at Banaras and Pandit Malaviya. had dent i 











































































id še, i 
“realised that he could have no political existence 
~ outside Gandhij’ s Non-cooperation.” Gandhiji won 
over a majority. of the non-Muslims, who firmly re- 
solved to adhere tothe Calcutta resolution which 

was reaffirmed, revised and recast in form accept- 
able to all parties in the Congress. But all the 
Muslims, with the exception of Jinnah, voted for 
ua. Gandhiji’s resolution. “It would not be too much 
_ to say that but for this solid, determined Muslim 
t aleutta and Nagpur, Gandhiji 
ed his victory. 


















impact on the Muslim mind during 
was incalculable.. His simplicity of life 
ty of purpose stirred the imagination of 
slims and won their devotion. There is no 
‘that the Khilafat agitation would have been 
unched even without his cooperation. But it was 
«he who gave it form and organisation and directed it 
into nomviolent channels. But for him Muslim 
leaders would have resorted to violence with results 
that would have been disastrous. 

At the same time, it must be said to their credit 







ay 21, 1925 Maulana Abdul Bari issued a state- 
the press that all the ulema at Firangi Mahal 
(Luckn yw) were in fovour of non-violence. Later, 
ng that Gandhiji had been arrested, he issued 





to remain peaceful and have faith in his leadership. 
Writing to Gandhiji in 1919, Abdul Bari observed : 
“Thanks are due to your kind, special attention for 
ae the success of the Day of Prayer and Hindu-Muslim 
Your personality and behaviour are deeply 
ig Musalmans in general and religious sections 
pEr iculare A group of ulema have written to me 
specially to pay their homage to you”. Abdul Bari 
was taunted by some Muslims for his admiration of 
. Gandhiji and called “son of Gandhi”, but this did 
not change his attitude. 
Maulana Mohmmad Ali was also full of 
admiration for and placed his entire confidence in 
‘Gandhiji and wrote to Shaukat Ali from Paris where 
hée-had gone as a member of the Khilafat Delegation : 
“I only wish that I had Musheer here, and if 
possible Fazlul Haq, though of course. the best man 
to have is Gandhiji himself.” Mohamad Ali was also 
; accused, like Abdul Bari, of being a Hinduphile and 
‘Gand hiphile. ‘Büt his reply was: “T cannot find in 
CO; ity—Jewish, Christian or any other—a 
n who has as noble a character as Mahatma 
ee Gandhi. My pir and murshidis Abdul Bari whom 
FF greatly respect. Yet I can say that I have not 
~ Found any one superior to Mahatma Gandhi.” 


















ae Tremendous Gain 











nin; 
: wrongs and laying too pon stress on the Tehei 
d spiritual side of the Non-co-operation movement. 
it has been argued, led to revivalism and 
Muslim conflicts. In inc regard to the awakening 
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5, 1969 


e words of Mohammad Ali, 


they willingly accepted Gandhiji’s technique. 


a statement calling upon Hindus, Muslims and Sikh 











akeni 

of the training. It isa tremendous gain. — 
do nothing to put the people to sleep again”. 

Now it must be remembered that the Muslim. 
would have been roused iti any case because 
Khilafat agitation. What Gandhiji did was to 
up the process and give it direction. His of 
was to make the Muslims anti-British and lead t 
to nationalism by stirring their religious.con 
In this he was greatly successful. The- No 
tion movement threw up a number of 
like Mohammad Ali, Dr. Ansari, 
Sherwani, Kidwai, Asaf Ali and the. 
not to speak of many eminent educatio 
dered great service to the country. T 
nationalism by way of the Khilafat and re 
tionalist and secular. Some. political les 
latter formed themselves into an Ahrar par 
emerged into importance during this | 
Although they assumed: a religious label, 
did not give up nationalism and always sup 
the Congress. The ulema of the Deoband 
had always been anti-British and they remained 
to the Congress till the end and opposed 
The others, along with many political leade 
drift away from the Congress from the lat 
But this was due to other factors to be dis 
later, and had no connection with their “awa 
in the Khilafat days. 

The ifttroduction of religious element in p 
no innovation of Gandhiji. — Indian nation: 
its very inception was closely associated w 
revivalism and emotionalism. Many Hin 
like een Bose, Aurobindo Ghosh, Bh ah 





stress on the religious and spiritual side a 
nationalism. Even C. R. Das talked ofthe “ 
significance of Dominion status.” Thus, 
broke ño new ground, when he said that “po! 
cannot be divorced from religion”. 


Mistakes 


Taking into consideration the objeccvs oo) 
existing in India, there. was nothing wrong in ex 
ing religion for political ends and rousing 
from their slumber. This has been dom 
in India and elsewhere and is being done 
by states which are secular and even anti-reli ou 
mistake which Gandhiji made was, th: 

a fetish of religion and regar 
means but also as anend in itself. M 
beliefs and practices were rooted in revivi 
some of the words like Rama Rajya and P. 
to which he tried to give currency aroused. 8 
in the minds of Muslims. His second error 
he called off the movement after the Char 
incident. This not only _demoralised 























bottled up energy of the people 

unleashed during the Non-co-o: 

found an outlet in communal clas 
However, we should not overstre 

It is true that if the movement had contin ed, 










jpat Rai that Hindu-Muslim conflicts were the result 
of the Non-cooperation movement, because they were 
already there before Gandhiji, and were due to econo- 
mic, political and historical reasons. Gandhiji was, 
in fact, successful in preserving communal peace for 
about three years by forging Hindu-Muslim unity. 
That he failed to make this unity permanent was 
because he could not diagnose the disease and apply 
a remedy that would strike at the root of the troubles. 
jut the facade of Hindu-Muslim unity which he built 
up was really shaky, because it was not built on solid 
foundations. Gandhiji himself was conscious of this 

id while opposing Hasrat Mohani’s resolution 
fining Swaraj as complete independence at the 
Ahmedabad Congress in December 1921, he observ- 
> “Let us understand our limitations. Let 
dus and Musalmans have absolute, indissoluble 
unity. Who is here who can say today with confi- 
dence ; Yes, Hindu-Muslim: unity has become an 
indissoluble factor of Indian nationalism.” 





































Aoplah Impact 


- From 1924 onwards Gandhiji began to lose the 
confidence of the Muslims. Already after the Moplah 
sing of August, 1921 misunderstandings had risen 
tween him and the Muslims. The Muslim press, 
general, tried to play down the atrocities com- 
itted by- the- Moplahs....on the non-Muslims. 
andhiji, while agreeing that official reports had 
eatly exaggerated the aggressive conduct of the 
yplahs and were obviously calculated to affect the 
lations between Hindus and Muslims, could not 
it admit that excesses had- been perpetrated. 
Maulana Mohammed Ali agreed with this view, 
though he maintained, on the basis of Dr. Syed 
Mahmud’s evidence, that there had been no conver- 
sions. 
Hasrat Mohani who justified the conduct of the 
Moplahs by applying to their rebellion the rules of 
war, according to which- those who helped the 
énemies became enemies themselves. And since the 
Hindus acted as*informers, they deserved punishment. 
The Moplahs would have fought the Muslims, too, 
if they had behaved treacherously. 

Luckily the Moplah affair blew over without 
leaving much bitterness.. This was partly because it 
was forgotten in the excitement of the Khilafat issue 
and partly because Muslim leaders broadly agreed 
with Gandhiji’s analysis. 

- After two years of peace, communal conflicts 
gain flared up. The first riot took place at Multan 
during the Muharram festival in 1922. In the next 
o years, there were a series of communal disturb- 
ances all-over India. These greatly worried Gandhiji. 
Kohat riots of September, 1924°was the fast 
i Gandhiji- was. greatly affected by this tragic 
lappening and went on a. twenty-one day fast in 
Maulana Mohammad -Alts House in Delhi, where he 
was staying at the time (later, he was removed to a 
ouse outside the city). Mohammad Ali was not 








-ficance as to who fired the first shot. 


However Gandhiji’s real difference was with 
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to break the fast, 
also sent a'message to the same effect. 
remained adamant... : 

It was over. the Kohat riots that for the first time 
differences between Gandhijiand the Muslim leaders, 
particularly the Ali Brothers, were revealed to the: 
public. Tension had already existed. in Kohat fo 
some time. In September, 1924, Jiwan Das, Secretary 
of the Sanathan Dharma Sabha, published a poem by. 
Krishan Lal in a pamphlet entitled Krishan Sandesh 
at Rawalpindi on the occasion of the Janamashtami 
and imported it into Kohat. This . created 
great excitement among the Muslims and: led. to- 
rioting. The Muslim. version was that Hindus fired 
the first short on an unarmed crowd, killing a <- 
Muslim boy and wounding another. Thisinflamed 
the Muslims and they indulged in looting and arson. 
The Hindu version on the other hand, was that it was 
the Muslims who fired the first shot and the Hindus 
had to retaliate in self-defence. Looting and burning 
by the Muslims, it was stated, were pre-planned. = 0o 

According to Gandhiji, it was not of much signi 
Even if it was 
accepted, he argued, that the Hindus were the first 
to start firing surely this did not justify the damaging | 
of temples and a gurdwara, the breaking of idols and _ 
the murder of two Hindus merely because of. their - 
refusal to accept Islam. Maulana Shaukat Ali’s 
view was quite opposed to Gandhiji’s. To Gandhiji’s 
contention that is was immaterial as to who fired the 
first shot, for looting and arson would have been >- 
indulged in any case, Shaukat Ali’s reply was that no. 
harm would have come if the Hindus had not provok- 
ed the Muslims by firing the. first shot. He- 
also held the view that there were no forced 
conversions and that accounts.of Kohat riots in the 
press had been greatly exaggerated. Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, too, criticised Hindu papers which 
printed exaggerated reports of the riots, thus creating ` 
a dangerous situation and. raising difficulties in:the . 
way of the local Anjuman which was trying to restore 
normalcy. 

Meanwhile, some of the statements which Gandiji 
made were greatly resented by Muslims and created 
misunderstandings. Writing in Young India on April 
2, 1925 he observed: “The Musalmans take less 
interest (in the internal. political life and advancement 
of the country)... . because they do not yet regard 
India as their home of which they must feel proud.” 
Then in connection with the communal disturbances, 
he wrote that “the Musalman as a rule is a bully, and 
the Hindu as arule is a coward,” thus giving the a 
impression. that. Muslims alone were responsible for “4 
communal troubles. 

Again, he made the following. observation in 
Young India of June 19,1924: “The Musalman 
being generally in a minority has as a class developed 
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ies and aggressive- ‘Bul- 
7 lying is the natural exérescence of an aggressive spirit. 
-= The Hinds has an age-old civilization. He is essenti- 
ally non-violent.. Jf Hinduism was ever imperial- 
ic in the modern sense of the term, it has outlived 
_ imperialism: Predominance of the non-violent 
irit has restricted the use of arms to a small mino- 
ity...The Hindus.as a body are, therefore, not 
ipped for fighting...they have become docile to 
jint of cowardice. This vice is, therefore, a 
1 excrescence of gentleness.” Gandhiji appealed 
orbear because, being bullies, they 
fight well and could protect them- 
attacks of Hindus. On the contrary, 
indus to fight back because “quarrels 
ut So long as the Hindus contiuue to be 
Bullies are always to be found 
e are cowards: The Hindus must under- 
‘no one can affored them protection if they 
go on hugging fear.,” Thisis a strange advice, 
coming as it does from the champion of non-violence. 
These remarks came in for a great-deal of criticism. 
2 Gandhiji s evaluation of Hindu character was neither 
Sul ed by contemporary events nor was it histori- 
- t andit Malaviya’s view was that Hindus 
i were not weak, and that in all conflicts with Muslims, 
when they were equally: matched, they were never 
vanquished. Maulana Mohammed Ali, however, 
stated that “the average Musalman more than an 
average Hindu and a larger percentage of Musalmans 
than Hindus do rely on their physical strength and 
courage to support their claims in any quarrel, and that 
Muslims, particularly the Pathans, bully banya 
enger in trains to secure accommodation.” But 
-not agree with Gandhiji’s classifications, 
wording to him, “many of those whom 
andhiji calls cowards are first-rate bullies and vice 
versa. Many a coward among Hindus does a good 
deal of bullying and many a bully among Musalmans 
“turns on his heels the moment he finds himself ‘pitted 
against one superior in strength.” 
_ Muslims, in general, believed that it was the 
o who provoked communal. troubles every- 
i - Maulana Abdul Bari, for example, was con- 
: Tai of Gandhiji’s sincerity, and goodness of 
heart and was certain that he never deliberately 
injured Muslim interests, but he believed. that. some- 
ndhiji was partial towards Hindus while 
: blame for communal troubles. . He 
e Mahatma in regard to the Bombay riots that 
the “Muslims were not to blame, though their courage 
on the occasion appeated to. incriminate them ; 
this happened in the case of all communal riots. 
































































the Khilafat conference in August, 1927, complained 
that for the last five years it was the Hindus who 
were responsible for breaking communal peace. 


Cow-Slanghter 


„Many of the riots during these years took place 
7 over cow-slaughter. Gandhiji, as we havė seen, was 
-very anxious that cow-slaughter should stop, though 
he was agent banning it by legislation. He believed 
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that in future they would not- slaughter cow 


‘ing that ‘ 


“protection resolution. 


Maulana. Mohammed Ali also, while presiding over. 





































should have full freedom to slaug' 
“1919 some Hindu Gongressmen were prepared to take 
up the Khilafat issue only on condition that Mus- 
lims gave up cow-slaughter. But Gandhiji was 
against any such bargain, though in the heart of his 
hearts he hoped that, owing to the unconditional 
support which the Hindus would give the Muslims 
in the hour of their greatest need, the latter would 
renounce eating beef. That is why he stated that 
“the best and the only way to save the cow is to save’ 
the Khilafat” And he was not wrong in his ass 
ment, for Muslims did in large numbers give up | 
slaughter. The Muslims of Phulwari Sharif in Bi 
under the influence of Maulana Sulaiman, annou 


Maulana Abdul Bari even went to the extent of say- 
‘we ourselves have determined not to” 
sacrifice cows in future. We have fairly influenced 
the feelings of others.” The Muslim League at its 
Amritsar session, of December, 1919 passed a cow- 
The Ali Brothers gave up 
eating beef, and during the Id-ul-Zuha festival, Seth 
Chhotani saved hundreds of cows. 

On account of these voluntary renunciations and: 
the preoccupation with the Non-co-operation move 
ment, there were very few conflicts over cow- 
slaughter. But from 1922 onwards ashes again 
started. The Muslims refused to give up beef-eating 
because of-economic reasons, and besides, they manr 
tained that if they yielded to the Hindu demand in 
regard to this matter, there would. be no end to 
further demands. “The Hindu majority would 
become more and more aggressive and would. insist 
that Muslims should live on sufference in Arya- 
varta.” (The Comrade, July 17, 1925.) 

Gandhiji was, of course, opposed to compulsion, 
but this was negatived by the sanctity which he attach- 
ed to the cow. “Cow protection is the dearest 
possession of the Hindu heart,” he observed. He 
even went to the extent of saying: “No one who 
does not believe in cow-protection can possibly be a 
Hindu,” and that “Hinduism will live so long as 
there are Hindus to protect the cow... Hindus 
will not be judged. by their #laks, nor by the correct, 
chanting of mantras, nor by their pilgrimages... ... but 
by the ability to protect the cow”. No wonder 
these statements inspired a section of Hindus with a 
fanatical zeal to prevent cow-slaughter, even by 
violent methods. 

Suddhi and sangathan and their. count 
tabligh and tanzim were greatly. responsible in 
tering Hindu-Muslim relations. Gandhiji. cured: 
sangathan provided it aimed at self-discipline and 
physical training. Owing to his faith in the goodness 
of human nature, he does notseem: to have realised 
that the movement was aggressive and militant and 
that its object of giving. self-descipline and. physical 
training was merely a means to communal ends. As 
regards suddhi and tanzim, while on the one hand he 
opposed them because conversion was useless when 
people denied God by their actions and because the 
real suddhi movement “should: consist in each one 
trying to arrive at perfection in his or her faith’. On 
the other, he stated. that “suddhi and labligh must 
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s. There sh 


rewards.” Ke T : 
There was nothing basically wrong with the suddhi 


movement. Christians and Muslims had been carry- 
ing on proselytization for centuries and no one had 
a right to object if Hindus also desired to start 
missionary activity, What, however, was objection- 
able was that the suddhi movement--and the same 
can be said of the tabligh- was aggressive and launch- 
ed at a time when feelings in the country were running 
high On May 29, 1924, Gandhiji wrote in Young 
India that “if the Malkanas wanted to return to the 
Hindu fold, they had a perfect-right to do so.” This 
statement was bitterly criticised by Muslims because 
it was made just when serious efforts were being made 
- to prevent the reconversion of not only the Malkanas 
but of a large number of other Muslims in the Agra 
area where the suddhi leaders were very active. 
Reactionaries, both Hindu and Muslim, exploited 
the sangathan and suddhi, tanzim and tabligh move- 
ments and the communal disturbances to spread 
the poison of hatred in the country. But men like 
Ansari, Azad, and Sherwani remained unaffected by 
the malicious propaganda carried on in the press. 
Even Mohammed Ali’s loyalty to Gandhi remained 
unshaken. Writing in The Comrade of January 9, 
1925, he observed: “our concern is to help Jinnah 
to formulate a.correct programime for the League and 
to bring him into line with Mahatma Gandhi, who 
alone. deserves to lead India, Muslims as well as 
Hindus, the Congress is, and must remain, the 


only political organisation, and the Mahatma alone 


can be expected to guide it and through it the Nation 
to victory.”......“Let the Muslim League and the 
Hindu Mahasabha both perish ; let the Congress and 
the Nation survive.” ` 


Growing Differences 


Meanwhile, in spite of these prefessions of loyalty, 
Mohammad Ali’s differences with Gandhiji had been 
growing over problems to which reference has been 
made above. To these problems was added the 
issue of separate and joint electorates. Mohammad 
Ali, like Jinnah at this time, did not personally 
favour separate electorates, but conceded that owing 

‘to the communal, atmosphere prevailing in the 
country it would do no harm if they were to 
continue a little longer. Mohammad Ali, during 
this period, was the most dynamic and influential 
personality among Indian Muslims and had a large 
following. He was a staunch Muslim and had the 
good of his community at heart, but this did not 
affect his nationalism. He summed up his political 
philosophy by stating that “a Muslim Indian need 
not be a bad Muslim in order to be a good Indian 
but that an Indian Muslim could, and should, fight 
for the freedom of Kashi as well as for the freedom 
of Kaba?’ He was opposed tò. comrmunalists, both 
Hindu and. Muslim, and commenting on the Delhi 
communal riots of July 1924, he wrote to Gandhiji : 
“And pray Mahatmaji, forgive a pang of sorrow the 


and no offer of material” ings 


„did not regard Urdu as a separate, language | 
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Mohammad Ali believed—and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
agreed with him—‘was out to defeat Gandhism an 

to become the leader of the Hindus, on 
could not bea leader of both the Hindu 
Muslims.” (Writing to Jawaharlal, Motilal obse 
“The Malaviya-Lala gang, aided by Birla’s money, ar 
trying to capture Congress, will probably, succee 
— A Bunch of Old Letters No. 46.) 








Hindi-Urdu Controversy 


Gandhiji’s role in the Hindi-Urdu controv: 
made him very unpopular among the Muslims. 1 
the basic constitution of the Congress it was laid 
down that the language of the country should be 
Hindustani written in both the Nagari and -Urd 
scripts. Gandhiji had subscribed to this decision 
infact he bad himself drafted the resolution~an 
as late as 1925 he stated : “I have accepted Hindus- 
taniasa common medium because it is understood 
by over twenty crores of people- of India.’ Bu 
later a change came over him and he began 
identify Hindustani with Hindi and to propaga 
use of the Nagari script to the exclusion of the U 
script. On July 14, 1927, he stated that so long a 
Hindu-Muslim tension lasted there would be tw 
scripts but eventually there would be only one un 
versal script for the whole country. He furthe: 
observed : “Before the acceptance of Devanag: 
script becomes a universal fact in India, Hindu In 
has got to be converted to the idea of one script fo 
all the languages derived from Sanskrit and Devanagari 
stock .. It would help to solidify Hindu India -an 
bring different provinces in closer touch.” Again it 
1935, presiding over the Indore session of the Hind 
Sahitya Sammelan, with which he had. been associated. 
since 1918, he stated that Hindi or Hindustani should | 
be the ingua franca of India and that the Nagari — 
script was to be used for all the Indian languages. He 





















included it in Hindi. Next year at the Nagpur sess 
of the Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad; whi 
presided, he repeated the same idea adi 
Urdu was the religious language of the Muslims 
These statements led to protests from. both Hindi 
and Muslim intellectuals. Taking their stand on a 
early decision ofthe Congress and on the stateme 
which Gandhiji himself had made ona number o 
occasions, they pointed out that the national language _ 
of India was to be called Hindustani and not Hind 

and that it was to’be wrirten both in the Nagari an 
Urdu scripts. They resented. Gandhiji’s remar 
that Urdu was the religious language of the. 























he result of these oen Gandhiji modiiisd 
and reverted to the former position that the 
anguage of India should be Hindustani to be 
in the Devanagari and Urdu scripts. However, 
uspicion. of the Muslims could not be dispelled. 
‘it was further confirmed by {the pronounce- 
of certain Congress Jeaders and the policies of 
s Ministries that in reality. Hindustani meant 
o the exclusion of Urdu. Gandhiji himself 
to he misunderstandings by saying that he 
o ase of two scripts ‘ ‘only as a tempor: 
script’ should be acce table 
ri script; he pointed out, 
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The decani of Gandhiji’s ` policy, until the 
early twenties, was Hindu-Muslim ‘unity, and he 
- repeatedly stressed its importance for the attainment 
of Swaraj: Although the Moplah and Kohat riots 
F _as a great shock they failed to shake his 
faith in Hindu-Muslim unity. He devoted virtually 
the whole of Young India of May 1924 to the com- 
. munal question and pointed out that “there is no 
question more important and Pressing than this. 
m opinion it blocks all progress”. In November 
f the same year, Gandhiji initiated discussions. for 
he settlement of the Hindu-Muslim problem. This 
| to an. All-Parties Conference at Delhi on January 
under his. presidentship. At his suggestion 
mittee was appointed to study the com- 
oblem. The first meeting of the committee 

place in February, but since no agreement could 
be arrived at, it adjourned sine die. 


his failure, together with the constant riots over 
ic before mosque and. cow-slaughter, and bitter 
: over separate and joint electorates and 
vof seats, filled him with great disappoint- 
d despair. As early as January 1927 he told a 
ting at Comilla in Bengal (now in East Pakistan) 
at  Hindu-Muslim problem had passed out of 
yman hands into God’s hands.” Again’ writing in 
May 1927, to Jinnah he observed : “I wish I could 
do ‘something but I am utterly helpless. My faith in 

ht.as. ever ; only I see no daylight out 
si etrable darkness, andin such darkness, 
out. to God for lig Two years later, at 
botabad he admitted k own imperfection as an 
ument for bringing about communal peace and 
despair said: “I have leart. more and more to 
sign myself utterly to His grace.” 


n spite of these statements Gandhiji continued to 
stress on the importance of communal harmony; 
jough it seems that, from about 1925 onwards, he 
pan to give untouchability and the spinning-wheel 
vhich Pandit Motilal called “hobbies”, precedence 
over the Hindu-Muslim problem. In consequence, he 
































took little partin the negotiations for the settlement 


“communal dispute i in the late twenties; In-1926-he 
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for one year. On March 20, "1927, thirey Muslim lea- 
ders met at Delhi and formulated certain demands. In 
May, the All-India Congress Committee endorsed 
them and they were ratified with certain. modifications, 
as suggested by Gandhiji, by the Madras session of 
the Congress in December. If Gandhiji had exerted. 
his influence and the Congress had shown firmness, 
the Hindu Mahasabha would have accepted them, 
because as Jayakar pointed: out,. a large. num eg 
men who were at the head of the Maha bha 
also members of the All-India. Cong 
and held prominent positions in the 
Malaviya had already approved of rope: 
the others would have followed him wth’ a 
persuasion and firmness. 

Gandhiji also took no part in the Nehru Com- 
mittee meetings, nor was he present at the All-Parties 
Conferenee at Lucknow (1928), yet he welcomed the 
report as “the most briliant victory. achieved at 
Lucknow.” But Shuaib Qureishi, a member of the 
Nehru Committee, dissented from it and Dr. Ansari 
was not happy about its recommendations. Tt was 
rejected by the Jamiat-ul-Ulama, by Jinnah and his 
Leaguers and by Sir Mohammad Shafi. Maulana s 
Mohammad Ali, presiding over the Khilafat Con z 
ference at Calcutta in December 1928, observed: ` 
“Today Mahatma Gandhi and Sir Ali Imam would 
be sitting under one flag and over them would fly the 
flag of the Union Jack. . The Nehru Rep its 
preamble has admitted the bondage of servitude and 
Pandit Motilal’s resolution was the worst of all.’ 
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Correspondence with Ansari 


What is the explanation of Gandhiji's indiference 
towards efforts to bring about a communal setie 
ment? In a letter to Dr. Ansari, he explained that his 
approach to the Hindu-Muslim problem had hitherto 
been wrong and observed: “Give and take is possi- 
ble only when there is some trust between the ress 
pective communities and their representatives. If 
the Congress can command such. trust, the matter 
can preceed—not before...But meanwhile, the third 

party—the evil British power has got to be sterilized.” 
Gandhiji had come to the conclusion that communal 
settlement would be brought about only after India 
became free and not before. He no longer believed 
that unity could be achieved through conferenc 4 
could be established oniy “through fighting fo 
common causes” and as Pandit Motilal poe ee 
“in the course of the fight for freedom.” 

But Dr. Ansari was opposed to Gandhiji’s 
approach and wrote to him: -Hindu-Muslim unity 
is not only one of the basic items in our programme, 
but according to my firm belief and conviction, the 
one and only basic things.” He further stated that 
conferences were necessary for settling the communal 
problem, and that “we have not tried enough to 
solve the Hindu-Muslim question. I have felt that 
yowand Motilal Nehru are not so gager, anxious and 
striving for Hindu-Muslim unity as is necessary con- 
sidering the importance of the problem.” Ansar ifelt 
that after the failure of the Simla Conference, it was 
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nent could 
Muslims 
at the Madras Congress of 1927. “I have not the 
-slightest doubt,” he wrote-to. Gandhiji, “that if we 
had stuck to it we would haye gradually overcome 
the opposition of the Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu- 
Muslim unity would have been accomplished by now. 
But we wanted to be more just and fair and in our 
effort to do justice and bring greater harmony in the 
shape of the Nehru constitution, I am afraid, we 
lost at Lucknow and ‘Calcutta what we had gained at 
- Madras.” This: failure weakened the position of the 
Nationalist Muslims and strengthened that of the 
League. It gave the reactionaries and the Leaguers 
a stick: to beat the Nationalist Muslims with. 


~~ Dr. Ansari’s differences with Gandhiji were boldly 
- reflected in his attitude towards the Civil Disobedi- 

ence movement. Gandhiji firmly believed that “India 
© will have freedom whether the communal question is 
solved or not.” But Ansari was.opposed to this view 
and wanted first the settlement of the communal pro- 
blem before starting any movement for independence 
which, he held; would fail. It would appeal only to 
a small group loyal to Gandhiji, while a large number 
of Hindus “anda majority of Indians would remain 
- indifferent towards it. Gandhiji, however, refused to 

_ change his -opinion and wrote to Ansari: “If you 
cannot .participate in the struggle, give it your bless- 
ings.’ Ansari felt so disappointed with Gandhiji’s 
attitude that he resigned from the membership of the 
Delhi Congress Provincial Committee and the 
membership of Provincial Executive, and refused the 
General Secretaryship and membership of the Con- 
gress Working Committee. That in spite of this he 
joined the Civil Disobedience Movement was paftly 
due to the persuasion of Maulana Azad and partly 
because he felt that.as a desciplined solider he should 
not refuse the marching order of his officer. 


The Nationalist Muslims like Sherwani, Khali- 
quzzaman and Shuaib Qureishi too, did not agree 
with Gandhiji’s approach. Sherwani wrote to Ansari : 
“I agree with every word you have said in your letter 
to the Mahatma. But his letter to you in reply is 
most disappointing ; it shows utter indifference to 
the feelings of those who stood by him just like 
soldiers.” Similarly, Khaliquzzaman observed : 
“Uptil now we thought that Hindu-Muslim unity 
was. the pillar over which the superstructure of the 
constitution of free India was to be laid, but from 
Mahatmaji’s letter one can infer that while recognis- 
ing the utility of such a unity, he does not consider it 
sine qua non for a fight for independence.” 


Psychology of Muslims 


Gandhiji’s view that the Hindu-Muslim problem 
would be; solved once India . became free greatly 
influenced “his attitude in- his talks with Muslim 
leaders in the forties and even later. This is not to 
suggest, as many Leaguers wrongly did, that Gandhiji 
was communal. He was:too great aman to think 


i be brought about between Natio 
nd Nationalist Hindus, as had happened 





All trie lain to him the Muslim side 
Hindu-Muslim tension, but failed becauce of Panc 
Malaviya’s influence... Even the efforts of Ansa 
and. Shuaib Qureishi were not successful. An idea- 
list that Gandhiji: was, he could not understand why 
Muslims were so anxious for safeguards. On October. 
21, 1939 he wrote that the minority should not fear 
“the so-called majority which is merely a paper 
majority and which in any event, is ineffective be- 
cause itis weak in the military sense”. H ji 
observed: “There are no such things as real mi 
ties in India whose rights can be endangered | 
becoming independent. With the- exception 
Depressed classes, there is no minority which j 
able to take care of itself.” Gandhiji even wen 
the extent of saying that “there are. no majority 
minority in India, there can be only political parties. 
He held the view that “the moment the alien wedge 
is removed, the divided communities are bound to 
unite.’ He even thought that if the British Gov 
ment declared that it was going to withdraw fr 
India whether the Indians agreed or not, the Hindi 
Muslim question would be solved. 


















Unprophetic 


Gandhiji. was, of course, conscious of the growing - 
separation between the two communities and was 
pained by the riots, but he was certain that with- 
independence all problems would be solved. Like the 
Wars of the Roses- in England, in India, too, “ord 
must come out of present chaos.” “Unity will 
precede but will succeed freedom.” How unprophetic _ 
these statements were ! "o 




















The Muslims looked at the problem differently 
Owing to the communalism that was rampant in th 
country, they were not prepared to trust the majority 
They believed that there were a minority and 
majority and not merely political parties. So they 
were anxious for a communal settlement before join- — 


ing in, the struggle for independence. This was a 
wrong attitude, but unfortunately they had develope: 
a kind of persecution mania and their dread of 
majority was almost pathological. At the same ti 
it is impossible to deny that there. was an elemen : 
genuineness in their. anxiety. for their future. . Eve 

Maulana Azad, who was extremely critical of. 
defeatist mentality of the Muslims, had to admi 
the eve of the arrival of the Cabinet Mission 
thing nobody could deny. Z 
Muslims were extremely anxious 













fore no fears in these areas. They were howe 
minority in India as a whole and were troubled 
the fear that their position and status in independen 
India would not be secure.” e 










_ Ifonly Gandhiji had subscribed to this view, th 
history of this sub-continent perhaps would h: 
been very different. l PETER 










N objective survey of what can strictly be consi- 
the philosophical heritage of India shows 


place in it. Only two of the major philosophies of 
India can. be considered as theistic, and even this not 
-without important reservations. All the other major 
ndian philosophies were atheistic. This means that, 
yt for a negligible minority, the Indian- philoso- 
rs found no use for the concept of God; they 
moreover actively engaged themselves to demonstrate 
-why—philosophically speaking—the concept of God 
was not in the least acceptable. 
“ By the major Indian philosophical views can only 
‘be understood Buddhism (of various brands), Jainism, 
ka (Lokayata), Purva-mimamsa (often simply 
cto as the Mimamsa), Samkhya, Vedanta (or 
mimamsa) . and Nyaya-Vaisesika. It is 
generally proposed to add to this list the so-called 
< Yoga system of Patanjali, though, as we shall pre- 
~— gently see, without much philosophical justification. 
question, therefore, is: which of these philoso- 
se considered theistic in the stri¢t sense in 
: he philosophers themselves 
lowed the use of the word, viz. isvara-vada or the 
doctrine of God? oS nt l 
<:i The answer to this question is clear and catego- 
` rical: Only two of these philosophies were so. 
"These were the Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 































“tively atheistic. 
f However, when we speak of theism in the context 
of the Vedanta and the Nyaya-Vaisesika, -certain 
‘important reservations are at once called for. i 
“This contribution is taken from the 
book, Indian Atheism. (Publisher : 







tutta-12). 


_ other sub-sects of the Vedanta adm 


he admission of God had a precariously limited 


All the other major Indian philosophies were posi- 
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Le 1 n W ; e 
Vedas. In the history Indian philosop! 

name eventually came to acquire a somewhat bro: 
significance and embraced within itself a number. 
theologico-philosophical sub-sects all of which cla! 
to be based on the teachings of the Upanisads. | 
these sub-sects, the one usually considered to be me 
prominent was the Advaita Vedanta, the re 
representative of which was Samkara. Th 





















































looked at as being filusory an h 
no question of any real creation there 
the famous Vedantic view cal ajata 
doctrine that the world never came into 
Hence, there was no scope foradmitting any 
creator and moral governor of sucha none) 
world. Modern scholars' have tried to work 
the influence of Mahayana Buddhism on this ve 
of the Vedanta philosophy. Even i a 
Indian philosopbical literatore we cot 
imputation that Advaita Vedanta was a fo 
guised Buddhism. There was surely sometly 
all these. Nevertheless, it will be an 
to consider the Advaita Vedanta to have 
starkly atheistic as Mahayana Buddhism ac 
been. Theologically, the standpoint it rep 
can perhaps be better characterised as a. 
super-theism. The concept of God ha 
validity imputed to it by the devout theists, 
strictly from the empirical point of view or t 
of view of our practical existence (vpavaharika sa 
As a matter of fact, Samkara himself is reputed 
have been the author of a considerable bulk of d 
tional poetry, which showed piety no less i 
than that of the most pious and which was € 
intended for popular consumption. Only fr 
transcendental point of view or the point of v 
the ultimate reality (paramarthika sata), the. 
philosophy conceived something like a super-God 
the non-dual brahman—and attributed to it Exclusiv 
reality. Nevertheless, the contradiction between t 
super-theism of Advaita Vedanta and the theism 
‘the other sects of the Vedanta isnot without intere 
According to Advaita. Vedanta, God was nothi 
but the product of illusion or ignorance (m 
avidya)—a view which so much outraged the | 
” Vedanta philosophe 






















































- sentiments. of thè other 
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The Nyaya-Vaisesika ‘position with | regard to ‘the 
estion of God is much’ more complicated. It is 
ll-known that the later representatives of th’s 
ilosophy were great champions of theism. The 
hnical “proofs” for the existence of God we have 
Indian philosophy were advanced by them. ‘As 
tkari Mukherjee‘ Clearly puts it, “the later Nyaya- 
aisesika literature, beginning with Vatsyayana and 
astapada, down to the latest development’ in the 
advipa school, is noted for its staunch defence of 

istence and against the attacks of atheistic 
Yyaya-Vaisesika school has rightly 
> respected as the masterful champion of 





have quoted Satkari Mukherjee, not only because 
tature as an interpreter of traditional Indian 
ght is beyond the scope of any possible doubt, 
also because even the most orthodoxy-oriented 





If, therefore, the same scholar feels that 
: atheistic enthusiasm of the later Nyaya-Vaisesikas 
somehow or other out of tune with the spirit 
he source books of the philosophy, we shall have 
nite grounds to persume that the. theism of the 
: yaya-Vaisesikas could have been of the nature 
an innovation, more or less in open violence of the 
osophy as formulated by its founders. And 
:herjee does note the strange absence of God both 
the Nydya-stitra and the. Vaisesika-Sutra, parti- 
larly in those contexts in which the later represen- 
es. of the philosophy were sure to speak of God 
th great zeal. This leads the scholar to suggest— 
tiously though—the possible irrelevance of God 
the philosophy in its original form. 


“Ti is a matter of surprise”, observes Mukherjee’, 
‘that in the enumeration of the objects of authentic 
nowledge (Nyaya-sutra il.9), there is no specific 
intion of God, and in the proofs adduced for the 
‘existence of a unitary soul-entity as distinguished 
from the phychological processes, there is not the 
slightest allusion to God either as a supreme soul 
‘Primus inter pares or as a seprrate category”, 
Further, neither in the Nyaya sutra nor in the Vaise- 
‘a-sutra is there any mention of God in connection 
vith the discussion of the authoritativeness of the 











he intense contempt of the Madhvas for Samkara and. 


i1,232-3 gives an interesting. account of this: According 
‘to the Manimanjari and the Madhvavijaya, the leader of 
_ tbe demons and devils called Manimat, killed by Bhima, 
o was reborn as a widow's bastard. “Heis hence named 
` Samkara (The Madhva books uniformly mention Samkara 
sas Samkara, the former: meaning ‘the auspicious’ and the 
Tatter. ‘misbegotten’) .... He invents his doctrine, described 
as sunya-marga and rirgunatva, andis hailed by the 
demons as their saviour On. their advice he joins the 
Buddhists and teaches Buddhism under covet of Vedanta.” 
Atlast God (Vayu) became incarnate as Madhva and 
i Seats destroyed the Philosophy of “this thief Manimat- 
mara.” 


l- Satkari Muha ia CHI iii.112. 





-p yaya- 
almost endless debate with the Mimamsakas on this 


authorship of the Vedas. is attributed to persons of. 


will not suspect any bias in him in favour of © 


is philosophy is not so well-known Grierson in ERE 


















































very point. While the Mimamsakas claimed that the 
Vedas were intrinsically valid and as such there was 
no need for any God to justify their validity, the 
later Nyaya-Vaisesikas strongly argued that the autho- 
ritativeness of the Vedas could be derived « 
the authoritativeness of God. But the orig 
of this philosophy were entirely unaware of any suc 
argument or of the divine authorship of the Ved; 
In the Nyaya-sutra,’ the validity of the Ved: 
reduced to the same level as that of the me 
treatise (ayurveda) while in the Vaisesika-sutra® the | 



























of superior wisdom. . Comments Mukherjee, “Now, 
there is no decisive evidence, so far as the wording 
of the sutra s is concerned, which can enable us to 
conclude that the Vaisesika-sutra definitely and clearly 

assigns a place to God in its scheme of metaphysics, , 
The evidence of the Nyaya-sutra, too, we shall see, is- 

not more definite, and there is room for speculation | 
that these systems were, at any rate in their period — 
of inception, without definite predilections or 
commitments in favour of God.” Referring to 
the three aphorisms of the Nyaya-sutra, where, 
in the whole of this treatise it is possible to see -. 
some sort of a discussion on the question of God, 
Mukherjee concludes : “The divergence of interpre- 
tation, which is made possible by the cryptic langu- 
age of the sutra-s, leaves room. for honest:doubt 
whether the admission of God into the architectonic 
plan of the Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics is strictly i 
demanded bya logical necessity.” 


I shall return later to a detailed discussion of all 
these and also to some of the other internal evidences 
of the Nyaya-sutra and the Vaisesika sutra.. That 
will give us the opportunity to see how. the doubt 
so cautiously expressed by Mukherjee is fully corro- 
borated by these treatises. In fact, notwithstanding 

all the ingenuity of textual interpretation shown by 
the later scholars, the Nyaya-Vaisesika atomism in 
its original form must have been atheistic,—as much 
atheistic perhaps as the atomistic philosoph; y of 
ancient Greece. 


What led the later Nyaya-Vaisesikas to accept 
God is, of course, an interesting question. _ I shall 
to try to answer this in its proper place. For the 
moment, I may sum up the real status of God i in l 
Indian philosophy : 


Of all our major philosophies, only the Veo 
(with some reservation) and specifically ti poe 
version of the Nyaya-Vaisesika were theistic. By 
contrast, Buddhism, Jainism; ps Makhi 2 





5. db, 110. ET. 

7. Neaya-sutra’ iit. 68, 

8.. Fahsikasutai1.48 of. iv. $.1-4, isacpupta HIP i. 2820: 
“Tre sutra ‘tadvacanad amnayasya Piamanyam (YS i43 
& x.29) has been explained by Upaskara as meaning, 
‘The Veda being the word of Isvara (God) must te. 
regarded as valid’, but since there is no mention of 
Isvara anywhere i in the text, thisis simply rending dater r 
Nyaya ideas into the Vaisesika.” = 


m | “ininda 
e questioned: only by disallowing the- i 
y of. the significant, Indian philosophers. re- 


colt will perhaps be objected that thé above account 
of the Indian philosophical. situation does not take 
note of the Yoga philosophy associated with the 
name of. Patanjali. This. is true. But ake this Y deli- 


echi ig! 
- other grafting the pt 
thes a result. it is usually described 
ara-samkhya, i.e. ‘Samkhya with God.’ Such 
description speaks for itself, inasmuch as the idea 
‘of God and the fundamentals of the Samkhya phi- 
losophy are absolutely irreconcilable. “The object 
of the Yoga system”, as Garbe” rightly comments, 
‘in. inserting the conception of a. personal God in 
;Samkhya is merely to. satisfy the theists, and to 
tate the propagation of the theory of the uni- 
expounded i in the Samkhya. The idea of God, 
1. bein organically interwoven. “in. the 
ys em, is only loosely inserted. In the Yoga 
the passages that treat of God stand dis- 
connected, and are, indeed, in direct contradiction to 
the contents and aim of the system. God neither 
. creates the universe, nor does He rule it: _He does 
eward or punish the actions of men, and the 
o not regard union with Him as the supreme 
of their endeavour. God is only a ‘particular 
sentially different from the other indi- 
‘which are co-eternal with Him...It is 
“evident that this is no Godin our sense of the 
> “term, and that we have to do with perplexing spè- 
X culations the aim of which is to conceal the originally 
ic character of the system, and to bring the 
of God into bare accord with its funda- 
aching. Assuredly, these speculations prove, 
re any need at all for proof, that.in the 


co peal Sam 
Got oh 


Just as this God ‘was quite arbitrary and extrinsic 
the fundamentals of- Ae ee eee 


ica cises ~ 
vet physical, mental, and even 


ractices were in fact im- ` 


‘Pt 
nerete material evidences of the 
< Harappa culture!®-t e statue and pictures depicted 
on the “‘seals’’— prove that these were prevalent in the 
ountry about three thousand years before Christ. 


In course of time, these practices became the oating 


-© Garbė in ERE aS 
ae Sunes ae Masi ka 


genep! pres 
large number of phi losophers. 


khya- Yoga there i is no room fora personal | 


Marshall | ise ee : 


uge 

Patanjal 
Yoga-sutra, tried to effect some sort of conn 
between these practices and the Samkhya phiogop 
though the connection remained a palpably 1 
one. What needs to be said on this has alre 
been said by Dasgupta : “the yoga practices. 
undergone diverse changes in diverse sch 
none of these show any pikar for t 


a tò ape thas Ha m 


_ constant practices of- e 


supernatural powers... i 
in the development of y n i er 
worship was also very great... Patanjali was p 
the most notable person for he not only col 
the different forms of yoga practices, and -gl 
the diverse ideas which were or could be as: 
with yoga, but grafted them all onthe S 
metaphysics, and. gave them the form in wh 
have been handed down to us. Vachas 
Vijnana” Bhiksu...agree with us in holdi 
Patanjali was not the founder of the roge, 
editor.” 
Such being the case; the evidence: or 
yoga subscribing to the belief in God. — 
stantially alter the picture of theism m 
philosophy. ; 































AMAL CHAKRABARTTY 


has been a favourite theme of the run of the mill 
ics of Marxism that Marx’s prophecy about the 
victory of Socialism in an industrially advanced 
yuntry like Germany has not come true. 
These critics of course conveniently forget that 
arx never made an astrologer-like prediction, but 
nly explained the logic of the development of social 
rces, the inevitable decay of the ‘bourgeois society, 
growth of class-struggle, and the certainty of the 
tory of the proletariat most likely to take place 
rst in a country like Germany. 
= They also forget that some fifty. years ago the 
aturing of the social forces and the collapse of the 
‘orld imperialist system had not only led to the fall 
of the autocratic empire in Russia and creation of the 
ourgeois-democratic republic in February, 1917— 
pidly followed by a socialist revolution and dictator- 
ip of the proletariat within a matter of months in 
ovember of the same years —but within a short time 
ermany herself teetered on the brink of a socialist 
volution, causing uttar panic amongst the ruling 
asses all over the world and recourse to the meanest 
uvers, shameless betrayal and ruthless use of 

rroristic force by the bourgeoisie and: their hench- 
men. It.was after all Lloyd George who is in his 
Memorandum to the Peace Conference in March 
1919 stated : a = 

_. “The whole of Europe is filled with the spirit of 
revolution. There isa deep.sense not only of dis- 
content, but of anger and revolt, amongst the work- 
men against pre-war conditions. The whole existing 
order in its political, social and economic. aspects is 
questioned by the masses of the population from one 
nd of Europe to another... There is a danger that 
„may through the masses of the population 











~ situation is that German 
Bolshevism and place her res 


and pointed the way towards’ European So 


well. 






on is t At in ner: Lot 
: ources, her brains, her 
vast organising power at the disposal of the revolu- 
lutionary fanatics whose dream it is to conquer the = 
world for Bolshevism by force of arms (sic), This 
danger is no mere chimera... DU aes 

“If Germany goes over to. the Spartacists - 
inevitable that she should throw in her lot. wit 
Russian Bolsheyists. Once that happens all 
Europe will be swept into the orbit of the B 
revolution, s.s” EO E 

But the revolution did not succeed in urshering 
Socialism for Germany and halted at abolition 
monarchies and setting up of a bourgeois democratic | 
state which again functioned only for a little more 
than a dozen years and dissolved itself into the most 
















brutal dictatorship of the Nazis. Se ES 
What caused this failure of socialism in Germany 
fifty years ago ? ne nage ea ENGR 
When the European War. broke out in- August, 
1914, the German Social Democratic Party. unitedly: 
offered its support to the Reich Government andi in 
the Reichstag voted for the war credits. The fact is 
that the Left-wing leaders like, Rosa Luxemburg, . 
Karl Liebknecht, Franz Mehring, supported by Karl a 
Kautsky and even the exponent of Revisionism, 
Edward Bernstein, took an internationalist and antie 
government stand ; but the call of Party-unity made 
them submit to the majority decision. However, 
Karl Liebknecht within two months refused to make- 
any further concession and earned the distinction of 
being the first Reichstag deputy to vote alone against 
the Government’s war-budget in December, 1914.. 
The Stuttgart and Copenhagen Resolutions (Con- 
ferences of the Second International) were interpreted 
by the Majority Social Democratic leaders. to’ mean’ 
that the workers should support the government, if _ 
the war was a defensive one and as, according to — 
them, Germany was fighting to- defeat Russian — 
aggression, they were justifiably supporting the 
Government. Secondly, there was “widespread 
belief, even among Socialists, in the superiority of 
German culture, and in Germany’s mission to domi- 
nate Europe as a major civilising influence ......° 
Leaders of the majority faction, like Friedrich Ebert, _ a 
Philipp Scheidemann, Karl Legien, Edward David, — 
Konrad Heinisch, Paul Lensch, positively campaigned 
“for the. view that German expansionism and not 
British liberalism, stood for the cause for progress 


















under German leadership.” (G.D.H. Col 
of Socialist Thought, Vol. IV, Part I) 
not be forgotten that the Party \ rom 
within by the ideological struggle — een orthodox: 
Marxism and Bernstenian Revisionism that had been _ 
going on for years. together, in which anti-revolu- 
tionary ideas has made considerable headway both 
among the leadership and the rank of the Party as- 















Thus German Social Democratic Party was divided . © 
into three major groups, the first. such division was 
between the ‘war party’ that. is, the majority | 




















: he an 
into t two groups: (i) the smaller 
group under the leadership of Luxem- 
Liebknecht, Mehring, etc., was thoroughly 
sed to the imperialist war and wanted to turn it 
into civil war for the establishment of. the socialist 
ystem ; and (ii) the bigger group of Independent 
fal Democrats, under the leadership of Kautsky, 
eda negotiated settlement of the war and a 











‘system. 
ecided to- expel the Minority from 
party group in the Reichstag in 





and Political 


arly 1916 who formed the Spartakus- 
, 1917, with the Left-wing of the Party, 
ig derived from Spartakus, the popular 
e Jeader of the Great Slave revolt against 
3-71 B.C. The Centrists, under Kautsky, 
Ha se, Ledebour, Barth, Dittman organised them- 
‘selves first as a working union in January 1917 and 
© subsequently in the Independent Social. Democratic 
Party (USPD) in April, 1917. The Spartakists 
maintained a loose affiliation with the USPD. 
On January 1, 1916, Karl Liebknecht was ex- 
sd from the ‘Social’ Democratic group in, the 
: Reichstag (though not from the ordinary membership 
Sof thi Party). < On May Day in 1916 heleda 
demonstration in Berlin against the imperialist war. 


















For this he was arrested and sentenced to 49 month’s 
hard labour. Liebknecht’s pamphlet brought out in 
1914 enunciated the policy of the Left-wingers, while 
it was Rosa Luxemburg who gave to the Spartakus- 
_ bund the theoretical basis in the pamphlet Die Krise 
demokratie, published in 1916, under the 
P Junius, She ‘too was in prison from 
Foma, 1915 to January 1916 and from July 1916 
_. to Novemcer, 1918. It was as a witness in a Court 
trial in connection with writing and circulation of a 
~~ Jeaflet, ‘30 months’ imprisonment,’ and similar other 
leaflets that Rosa Luxemburg declared in 1916, “I 
refuse to testify, because I consider it unworthy of a 
1 Democrat to bear witness in a case like the 
resent one, even he has some knowledge of it. 1 
- tegard such trials as a nianifestation of the existing 
military. dictatorship which I cannot in any way 
“support or recognise......"" While this was the atti- 
-tude of the Spartakists, the majority leaders went on 
coop ating with tue Government’s war efforts. ; 
Tt thurchill who said: “Those who choose 
the moment for beginning wars do not always fix. the 
moment for ending them”. (Winston Churchill : 
-The World Crisis, 911-1918) As the prospect of a 
“speedy and victorious conclusion of the war faded, 
opposition to the war grew. Even the bourgeosie 
‘felt inclined to show restlessness. against the ruthless 
disciplide imposed by the militarists. | Opposition to 
‘the collaboration by~ Majority Social Democratic 
leaders also grew, a significant example was - the 
nifesto signed in June 1915 by a thousand office- 
rers in the SPD and its subsidiary organisations. 
e suffering of the masses in Germany were severe. 

pril 1917 big strikes were in progress and the 
following of the USPD Brew very rapidly. 


































in February arge , 
revolution had taken place in Russia, followed b 





was 


tituent Assembly. to’ decide about the future « 


esulted in the creation of the Inter-- 
‘the armed forces which spread unrest there. 


‘to end irresponsible government. 


“Two days later Berlin itself declarec 
tion anda manifesto of the Berlin Wi 











November Revolution which brought Bolsheviks to 
power. This was greeted with enthusiasm by the 
extreme Left-wingers, but received with unmitigated 
hostility by the Majority and also by a section of the 
Independents who reacted strongly, against the diss 
solution of the Constituent Assembly and the concept 
of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. a 
Internally in Germany, while the Majority Social 
Democrats, had been cooperating with the 
burg plan of general industrial mobilisati 
military control, the Spartakists, since O 
had set to work to establish revolutionary 
Councils in the war factories and to:send mii 




















In January and February 1918, the strike mi 
ment in stitial assumed vast dimensions and 
spread. rapidly from town to town under the leader- 
Ship of the fast-growing Workers’ Councils. Loui 
Aragon has stressed : “The maintenance of the army 
of occupation in the Ukrains and» Estonia, 
German soldiers’ longing to go home and the frien 
Ships they formed with men like themselves, the 
examples of the revolutionary workers and- peasants 
in Russia—all these things had brought on 
development of a civil war in Germany ...... "3 
Aragon: A History of The USSR). ; 

In June 1918, the Austro-Hungarian: affensive 
had broken down. Before the end of July the: 
German armies in France were already in retreat an 
through August and September they suffered a s 
of disasters. The Bulgarians were knocked: of 
war by the end of September 1918, The Aus 
Hungarian Empire was fast dissolving and recel 
the ultimate blow by the end of October. By Sep- 
tember 27, the famous Hindenburg Line was broken. 
The army ‘leadership, as represented by Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, insisted on the-Government to sue for 
armistice. The German Government fell on October 
3 and Prince Max became the new Chancellor. On 
October 5, the new Chancellor sent notes to President 
Wilson asking for armistice, Wilson let it be known 
that there could be no negotiation with the Emperor. 
On October 22 constitutional reforms ‘were instituted 




















































“On October 24 the German army. which had 
been cooped up—mainly at Kiel— through most. of 
war, was ordered by the naval authorities to get 
ready to put to sea fora last despe “e 
with the enemy. The sailors, alre 
unrest, refused ; and the arrest 
only to bring ‘rebellion | toa 
3, the sailors at Kiel mutin 
councils to take charge of affairs ; and the mutinies 
spread rapidly to other ports. "On the following 
days revolt broke out all over Germany. In one 
city after another, revolution was proclaimed, and — 
provisional governments, based mainly on the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils, assumed temporary 
authority. On November 7, the revolution Spread. 
to Bavaria, where a Socialist. Government under 
Independent Socialist: Kurt Eisner aa 
for 










nd ciated sailors’ 









pu 
Tanad over the. | 






leaders.” (G.D.H. Cole—ibid) 

Power fell into the lap of the Majority Socialists, 
although they had done very little to earn it, excepting 
joining Prince Max’s Government. Ludendorff had 
fled on October 27, Kaiser Wilhelm I! followed suit 

on November 10. In the language of Churchill, 
ved. The proud, efficient. Army mutinied. Revo- 
-lution exploded in the most disciplined and docile of 
States. The Supreme War Lord fled.” (Churchill— 
ibid) Or, as Herman Finer says: “The system 
collapsed. It has been said that it fell through a 
class war, literally over.a piece of bread.” (Herman 
Finer: The Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
merit). 
<The Republic was, however, proclaimed by 
“Phillip Scheidemann, without consulting Chancellor 
Ebert, who was furious, being a constitutional monar- 
chist at heart. He subsequently swallowed it as it 
was made clear to him that this step was taken by 
Scheidemann in order to anticipate and prevent 
Karl Liebknechts’ proclamation of a Soviet Repub- 
lic. “The war was over; and Germany was left 
almost without an armed force, either on the side of 
of the revolution or against it. Even the Kiel sailors, 
whose revolt had started off the revolution, accepted 
Gustav Naske, the majority Socialist who had gone 
o Kiel the day after the outbreak in the hope of 
restraining. them with fair words. They showed, 
indeed, much more zeal for the redress of their own 
_ gtievances— bad food, bad conditions and intolerably 
= harsh discipline—than for the wider revolutionary 
cause. Power passed: from the old Government of 
ithe Reich neither to a revolutionary army nor imme- 
‘diately to any new central authority. For the time 
being it was widely diffused in the hands of local or 
regional improvised Governments of widely varying 
complexion, with Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils 
appearing to constitute the main basis of authority 
over the greater part of industrial Germany or 
at any rate in the major cities.” (GDH Cole— 
ibid) 
_. “It was soon to be made plain that the main body 
of the German people-—even of the German workers— 
“had made the revolution without meaning to do more 
than up-set the discredited dynasty and its reactionary 
hangers-on and with no clear notion of what was to 
done thereafter. There were, of course, groups 






o knew well. enough what they 
anted ti i but ‘they were few, and the disciplined 
yanks of the ‘SPD were against them no less than 
"the bourgeoisie and the Junker and militarist reaction- 
anes. A revolution made in such conditions could 
not succeed.” (G.D.H. Cole—ibid) 
The new Government at first consisted of three 
Majority Socialists and three Independent Socialists, 





group and Hugo Haase, Willhelm: Dittmann. and 
Paul Barth of the second. . History had set the task 
“for them; itwas “to suppress permanently, or at 
: tast to curb. permanently he forces which had 





saclionhio to. “Friedrich Ebert, 





the most right-wing of all the Majority Socialist. 


Ebert, Scheidemann and Otto Landsberg of the first 


i up 

es e the great aindu: 
cartels, the roving. condottieri he free corps, t 
ranking officials of the imperial civil service and 
above all, the military caste and the members of the 
general staff ; eres to break up many of the great 
estates, which were wasteful and- momic, and 
the industrial monopolies and cartels, and clean cut 
the bureaucracy, the judiciary, the police, the 
sities and the Army of all who would not oyally : 
and honestly serve the new democratic 
(William L. Shirer—The Rise and Fall of 1 




















































































Reich.) 
There were three mainstreams . of Si 
opinion: (1) The Majority Socialists were fo 


the existing State machinery and leaving all decisio 
about change to.a future Constituent Assembly ; 
(2) the majority of the Independents wanted for the 
present power to remain in the hands « : 
and Soldiers’ Councils and fundamer 
nomic and political changes to be introduc 
the Constituent Assembly came into being ; (6) l 
small revolutionary group had no time for Consti- 
tuent Assembly and wanted power in the hands of 
the Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils. 

But on the very. night of November 9, 1918, 
Ebert was contacted on the telephone by General — 
Wilhelm Groener, the successor of Ludendorff as. ° 
First Quarter-Master General and second in coma _ 
mand to Field Marshal Von Hindenburg and a pact- 
was made. “Ebert agreed to put down- anarchy and 
Bolshevism and maintain the Army in all its tradition 
Groener thereupon pledged the support of the . 
in helping the new government establish itself ‘and 
carry out its aims.” (W. L. Shirer—ibid) 

The new Government decided not to touch the- 
old administrators, barring attaching a Socialist from _ 
each wing to each ministry, nothing was done to” 
alter the feudal structural the judges and the la 
courts carried on as usual, military affairs were also 
left untouched. “From the very first, it was with 
Ebert and the Majority, and not with the USPD 
Ministers that the old administrators and military: 
leaders consented to work.. The Independents 
could only protest, as they did again and again : 
they could not make their protests effective... 
(G.D.H. Cole—ibid) : 

“The aim ofthe Supreme Command. at Cassel 
was to secure the dissolution of the Soldiers’ an 
Workers’ Councils— thus disarming the Spartakists: 
and the ultimate elimination of the Inde 
from the Provisional Government.” (John Ý 
Bennett : The Nemesis of Power)—to ur 
Hindenburg wrote a letter to Ebert on December 
“On December 16 (on the other hand) there assembl-- 
ed in the hall of the Prussian Diet the first Soviet 
(National) Congress of Germany composed of the 
delegates of the Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils: 
throughout the Reich, and which, since the Imperial 
Reichstag had dissolved itself in November 1918 and 
the election for the National Assembly had not yet 
been held, was the only parliamentary body then in 
existence in Germany- The political Sompiexi 















the Ind nt Socialists, neithe 

knecht nor Rosa: Luxemburg was elected.” 
heeler Bennett — ibid) 
he Assembly wanted to break the power of 
ary caste. It demanded the dismissal of 
ledburg, dissolution of the military cadet schools, 
nsference of the supreme. command of the Army 
| Navy to the Control Committee of the Councils 









nen and finally suppression 
ne substitution of a civil 









ght every inch against these proposals ; 
» resolutions were adopted by a substantial majo- 
;, though the Congress broke up in confusion. 
ut before that the Congress had decided to call for 
elections to the Constituent Assembly. 
"This was the moment when the Supreme Com- 
_taand felt most weakened. Yet the resolutions were 
itly ignored by the Provisional. Government and 
intervened on the side of the Army. 
ae ‘In the early days of the Revolution, small bodies 
of armed men had been enrolled to defend the 
~ Republic,...... The Marine Division, which occupied 
ye castle, had drawn in a preponderance of left-wing 
recruits and was ready to make trouble..." The 
yovernment, or atany rate its Majority members, 
wanted to disband the Marine Division, or at least to 
rec it to a skeleton force ; but the Division was 
and was clamouring for back. pay, which the 
“were refusing to hand over unless their 
lition were accepted. As an outcome of this 
ute, the Marine Division took action, arrested 
els (—the Majority Socialist Commander of the 
parrison—author) in his own office, and occupied 
e chancellory when Ebert refused to receive a 
putation, 
bert thereupon telephoned to General Groener, 
eae i of the War Department, and called upon 
the army to liberate the Chancellory. Groener 
„moved soldiers into the city, and prepared to make 
wat... On the morning of December 24 the 
bombardment began—the first open blow of the 
counter-revolution. The soldiers’ hearts, however, 
p “the fight. When the Marines released 
els and agreed to come to. terms with the Govern- 
| ment, General Groener’s forces began to evaporate... 
- Atthat moment, the Left had ‘probably its best 
chance of seizing power, but it was not ready. Instead 
hat happened was that the USPD ` Ministers 
` resigned from the Government in disgust.” (G.D-H. 
Cole—ibid) oe 





















































o had worked his way up in the trade-union 
xement and the Social Democratic Party......A 
, square-jawed man of great physical strength 






- save asan immediate provider of work and 


“Soviet Republic. 



















, of his | 
appointment as Defence’ 
one must be the bloodhound’ 
ibid) 

Towards this noble (!) mission the Supreme 
Command offered a force of four thousand men 
fully equipped and disciplined—troops of the wol- 
under free corps, recruited and made up from the 
wreck of the old Imperial Army mainly of former 
officers and non-commissioned officers. These free — 
corps’ units, which has no use for the Go 








inisier “that some. 
> (William b. Shiver 


















against the left.”(G.D.H. Cole-ibid). 
“On 29th December, 1918, . the. leaders « 
Spartakusbund met in private and decided to $ 
from the USPD and form .a separate party. 
was tobe called the German Communist P 
(KPD), the word Spartakusbund being added o 
the title in brackets for old times sake ; and on the 
following day the first Congress of the KPD 
(Spartakusbund) duly assembled, 100 delegates beingo 
present... ee 
“The Congress sent its greetings to the Russian 
It condemned the “Ebert-Scheide-- 
mann Government as the ‘mortal enemy of the pro- 
fetariat’ and protested against the use of German 
armed forces on British orders against Sovis pe 
in the Baltic. It called for the formation in al 
countries of Workers’ and Soldiers’ councils and saw 
in this ‘the only effective way to the building 
in International in which the centre of gravity. 
class organisation of the proletariat must hencel 
lie” (G.D.H.Cole— ibid) : l 
The only question on which an oper-differente 
of opinion was recorded was whether to participate 
in the elections to the National Assembly... ih was 
argued that, since parliaments and Soviets were 
alternative forms of government representing re~ 
pectively the supremacy of the bourgeoisie and the 
supremacy of the workers, and since the National = 
Assembly was clearly designed to supplant the — 
Congress of Soviets, a vote to participate in the 
elections was a vote against’ the Soviets. Parii 
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gramme which was drafted for the Congress | essei. 
The proletarian revolution needs for its purposes 


no terror, it hates and abominates murder...1f is no 





“the | ion ory, to transform his 
torical necessity into reality” .(E.H. Carr—The 
Bolshevie Revolution 1917-1923, Vol TII) 

. The error of the. youthful extremists of the 
Spertakusbund became aboundantly ‘clear very soon: 
Here is what Lenin said about them : 
re Contrary to the opinion of such prominent 
political leaders as Rosa Luxembburg and Karl 
Liebknecht, the German ‘Lefts’, as we know, con- 
sidered parliamentarism to be “politically obsolete” 
even in January 1919. We know that the ‘Lefts’ were 
mistataken.” (V.I. Lenin—Left-Wing Communism 
An Infantile Disorder) i 
ca On January 4, 1919, the Government dismissed 
Eichhorn, a sympathiser of the Independent Socialists, 
from his. position as chief of the Berlin police. On 
the following day Berlin was filled with mass de- 
~-monstrations. “The shop stewards threw their 
“forces wholeheartedly into the fray, and there was 
talk of proclaiming a revolutionary government. 
Officially, the newly constituted party held aloof; 
but some ofits members, led by Liebknecht, played 
-conspicuous parts.” (E.H. Carr : ibid) si 
“The demonstrators, meeting with little resistance. 
occupied the police headquarters and the offices of 
Vorwaerts, the chief newspaper of the Majority. 








The USPD......(gave)......a call for a general 
strike and on January 6th the strike began, with 
considerable mass support..... A Militory Revolu- 





tionary Committee (was set up) with Ledebour (an 
Independent Socialist), Liebknecht, and Paul 
Scholze as joint chairman, but. without the parti- 
cipation of Richard Muller, the head of the powerful 
organisation of Revolutionary Shop Stewards. 

‘Muller, indeed, like many other USPD leaders, 

‘disapproved of the whole affair which he believed 

to have been deliberately provoked by the Majority 

Socialists. There was a brief pause. Leesen 

-Then the Free corps moved in, shelling and destroy- 
ing the buildings occupied by the inadequately armed 
insurgents... The occupied buildings were retaken and 
the centre of the city cleared, then the Corps moved 
into- action against the working class suburbs, where 
some attempt was made to hold: out. The numbers 

«who fought on either side were fairly small : most 
Of Berlin’s population only looked on. By January 
13th. the fighting was over ; and the defeafed USPD 
called of the general strike.” (G.D.H. Cole—ibid) 
<c The newly formed German Communist Party was 

-declared illegal. On Janury 15 
caught and arrested Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
‘Luxemburg, who had remained in Berlin, and 
murdered them instead of handg in them over for 
trial. Not long. afterwards Leo Jogiches, Rosa 

‘Luxembuarg’s closest associate over many years, was 

similarly murderd.” (G.D.H. Cole—ibid) 

“The officer commanding ‘the detachment which 
removed Rosa Luxemburg from the Hotel Eden, 
where she had been brought after her arrest on the 
night of January 15, which was responsible for her 
~ Murder, was arrested on Feburary 20, and brought 
before a military tribunal which sentenced him two 
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= port and a gift of 30, 


‘the Majority Socialists, the rest went- to the n 


“the Free Corps 


subseq 


rt a | ) mar 
of the Association of Officers in 
Jater alleged, both in the 





Vogel, had been an accessory to hi escape. .The 
naval officer concerned was Lieutenant Commander 
Wilhelm . Canaris, later to figure as head of tde 
‘Abwehr’ (counter-espionage organisation under - 
Hitler)” (J-W. Wheelers Benett—ibid) 
However, these deaths were a disaster fo: 
man Communist movement. The loss of Ro: 
burg meant a loss for the whole world. The Wor 
not seen another woman who combined the in 
and originality, the oratorical skill, the organising al 
lity, the deep human feeling and cultural interests an 
complete dedication to the cause as Rosa Luxemburg 
did. “Of all revolutionary Socialists’ Prof G. D. | 
Cole asserts, “Rosa Luxemburg alone can bea 
parison with Lenin ..""_ oR 
It would be wrong to consider that the revolu- 
tionary socialist movement was over with the end of 
the Bloody Week of January 10-17, 1919. Civil war 
broke out in Bavaria instigated and brutally suppress- 






































ed by the counter-revolutionary forces. There were 
renewed fightings in Berlin in March 1919 whic 


were used by the military authorities to make an end 
once for all of the trouble-makers of “Red Berlin, and 
they did their work ruthlessly while most of the popu. 
lation stood helplessly by.” (G. D. H. Cole ibid) ao 


Saxony and the Ruhr were the chief remainir 
strongholds of the Left and. there were serious 
turbances in Dresden and Leipzig, Noske’s forces 
marched into Saxony in May 1919 and occupied both 
cities and subsequently passed on to other ‘disaffecte 
areas. «eee 

In the meantime the elections to the National 
Assembly were held on January 19, only four days 
after the murder of Rosa Luxemburg and. Kar 
Liebknecht. The Independent Socialists own.only 
five per cent on the total seats, 39 per cent went t 


organised bourgeois and Right-wing parties. The 
Versailles Treaty was signed on June 28 and finally 
ratified on July 9 and the Allied blockade of Ge 
many was lifted on July 12. The National Assemb 
produced the new Constitution which was final 
promulgated on August 11, the constitution o 





the u pa otism ` possi €; went on to maké t 
chauvinism a most of the leaders and afact, Germany, the home 
he actual vested-interest of the organisational and of the reputedly stron 
adership in peaceful and orderly change—all this the world, halted at the 
pped the vitality of the revolutionary movement, before long slipped back. 
here is also, to be considered the fragmentation weakness of capitalism made 
he Social Democratic „Party, each of the three ois revolution untenable in 
i cialists, the oe ate of the orton ee So 


revolution that 
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By Their Toes 


i; N. ACHARYA- 


E film industry is the greatest 
anti-educational influence in India. 
The Education Commission, in all 
dreary, unread pages, may have 
iade no mention of it. Trigunada 
may be blissfully unaware of it ; 
but it is a fact all the same. 
Students are among the chief 
patrons of films.. Itis the great- 
st single distraction in student 
ife. Stone throwing and_bus 
Di ing are only a passing phase. 
eing films has endured for half 
ne te Its horoscope indivates 
t long life yet. 
- Theatre-going is easy; tickets 
are cheap. This makes. many 
students virtual film addicts. I 
have a cousin who, asa student, 
saw one. picture a day; some- 
es. two. He may have played 
truant for many classes ; he may 
have missed meals ; but never a 
p He is by no means 
atypical. Film going involves loss 
of time that should be devoted to 
books. The money loss is minor, 
jut it is there all the same. This 
rect result is the least part of 
the harm done by films. 

They make a great impact on 
the young and impressionable 
inds of students, who acquire 
their tastes, fashions, manners, 
habits and attitudes 

It is a case of life 
imitating films. This is- partly 
responsible for the pseudo-Western 
clothes, fashions and habits like 








ue nog 
tm and presented in a soft, 





“The close links between films : 
smoking | that has beon i ~ 





The In-La a 


lously built up in the public mind 
is illustrated by the “Tell the 
Stars by Their Smiles’ contest 
recently run as a part of an adver- 
tising campaign for a brand of 
cigarettes. According to the 
announcement made by them, the 
contest attracted 3,92,426 entries, 
with 3,846 ‘‘all-correct” solutions. 
It isa pity that youths endowed 
with such powers of observation 
could not find better use for their 
talents. 

There are few screen heroes 


Who do not smoke, and make 


smoking look attractive, with the 
female star lost in admiration of 
her wonderful, fuming hero. Very 
few Indian women have so far 
taken to smoking. For a non- 
smoker, the stink and the ash of 
the cigarette is. naturolly obno- 
xious. The physical proximity 
of lovers and couples is inevit- 
able. Sweet lips and stinking 
mouths cannot very well go to- 
gether. But our modern women, 
so-called, apparently do not object 
to their lovers smoking and love 
making at the same time. It is 
not justa case of tolerance, but 


of rapture for a habit which, it is 


being progressively recognised, is 
positively dangerous to health. 
This can only-be the result of 
mental conditioning. Doped 
minds. area part of the “adver- 
tisement-raped Unconscious” of 
contemporary life. Films play no 


“small part in creating and nursing 


“doped minds.” In this, we are 
not, we cannot be any different 


from Hollywood, which is ður. 


model. Elliot -Paul in. his book 
Film Flam suggests that Holly- 
wood films constitute the “‘mad- 





dest industry and lowest art on: 


‘menting ¢ 
of most, 


the publie 3 


“what it demands”. as ludicrous. 


“They give it what Hollywood 
has conditioned it for,” no more, 
; led 





‘public taste’ is a creation of Holly 


wood and could well be thrown- 


onthe junk pile, if that were — 
possible, along with ninety nine 
per cent of Hollywood ge 

‘Hollywood, and the Indian 
film industry following in feeble 


‘imitation, have created a brand 


new civilization—“Cinema civil- 
zation.” It is capable of positive 
identification. It is- distinctive: 


It exists and waves its fag in 


triumph: Worse than the beha- 


vioural patterns which filmsincul- =- 
cate, isa. whole range of values 


imbibed through them. Life as 
depicted in films is necessarily 
romanticised. | Compulsions of 
the box office—~or at least. what 
the industry believes or claims to 
be such-~control the character of 
films and of the life they depict. ` 
A vicious. circle operates... The 


films cater to what they think is 
Popularity is the pro- ~ 


popular. 
duct of a debased taste created by 
the films. There is no easy 
escape from this vicious circle. 
The industry seeks no such 
escape. Like in any other indus- 
try, film folk want to make money, 
and make it as fast-and as easily 
as they can. . Making a. fast buck 
is a thoroughly respectable part of 
capitalist ethics. Despite the 
pious pronouncements of VIPs 
at inaugural functions of confer- 
ences, festivals and. similar public 
occasions so much in. fashion 
these days, nobody in the film 
industry thinks of himself as an 
educator, or of films as an edu- 
cational medium. They know, 
of course, that education is a. 
growing and lucrativ 
but it calls’ for diff 







‘Occasional ghost-pronouncements. 


that film folk too. are constrained 
to make about the higher virtues. 


-of films; are concessions _ to the 


universal hypocrisy that is a part 
of contemporary public life. After 
all, film folk too are in the ‘hectic 


hunt ‘for measly.awards and other 


lig. of status and respeotabi- 
ity 








nen “they 
ferent. to other. consequ- 
f the sale: of their product— 


‘turers of cigarettes, alcoholic 
drinks or drugs, (or newspapers 
or that matter) are supremely 
indiffe h 


bly “wrapped úp. in 

charged sex desires, 

: sought and found means 

of. stimulating. the libido. The 

“worship of Eros is no new cult. 

The film, as a mass medium, has 

enlarged to infinity the prepos- 
terous dimensions of the cult. 


Charles Hamblett in his book’ 


Who killed Marilyn Monroe has 
xplored the ramifications of the 
of sex as an aid toa profit- 
Extracts from the 

ed by Henry Hatha- 

fs author: on Marilyn’s 

c death are provocatively 
relevant. “They just set her up 
as a séx-machine and made her 
ca gs the: same corny routine 


rit They all Jet her 
i xy parts till she became a 
-caricature of “herself, and that’s 
what killed her “What a 


T oe industry. . They get hold 


he wreckers. move in and ey 

Oo. destroy: it. You don’t 

hold an inguest to dis- 

o killed Marilyn Monroe. 

‘hose bastards in their big execu- 
ive chairs killed her,” -+ 


Py 
out. of that holy laid of their 
business, this one they cannot. f 
They have, to be content with 
devising clever substitutes of 
z suggestive looks and: more sug- 


to do is to give i 


em: n what the trade calls the 4 


(m) AMRUTANJAN iS SAFE because 
-only a little need be rubbed 
‘on the area of pain. 

a AMRUTANIJAN is FAST because 
it contains TEN Powerful 
Medicaments. 

CI AMRUTANJAN is SOOTHING 
-because it contains Menthol, 
Camphor etc, 

CI AMRUTANJAN is.also Economical 
because one bottle lasts for 
a LONG time. 


Madras Bombay alts | 
New Delhi. Hyderabac 





ast year’s record surpassed by over Rs 5 Million 


TA GLANCE 
: Rs 36 245,000 
1968 Rs 40.468.000 
EXPORT EARNINGS IN 1968 
K. and W. Europe As 15,931,000 


s. 10,775,000 


. 3,983,000 
9,487,000 


se 2,773,000 
West Indies ... 2,325,000 


In line with the country’s increase in exports 
last year, Bata-India, too, earned substantially 
more foreign exchange than in 1967. 


‘Bata ‘ndia will continue in its efforts to 


increase exports, in spite of stiffer competition 


in foreign markets and rising costs of 


production at home. The export drive is | 


being intensified at every level of operation. 


in these endeavours, we hope, we shall always 


receive the fullest support from the Government. 
a 





Contributions on this subject appeared in Mainstream, 
December 14 and 21 and January 4 and 11. 


Indo-Soviet Economic Cooperation 


B. M. GUPTA 


Ravno the articles which have 
appeared in Mainstream during 
the last few weeks on Indo-Soviet 
economic cooperation, one is 
reminded of Michael Kidron’s 
observation on the subject in his 
book on India’s economic deve- 
lopment. He wrote : “The 
Eastern bloc’s disproportionate 
contribution to public-sector in- 
dustrial projects is no reflection 
of Indian Government wishes. 
But such has been the reluctance 
of Western aid-and_ credit-giving 
agencies to back state-run indus- 
tries...that the Government has 
been forced to accept whatever 
was available from the East. When 
an alternative existed or was 
created, the Government has been 
quick to choose a Western- 
sponsored project, even at the 
expense of quality.” 

Examples abound—the deve- 
lopment of oil, steel, pharmaceuti- 
cal industries. Even in the case 
of the development of a raw film 
industry, though the East Ger- 
mans, famous for their ORWO 
films, offered assistance, it was 
not accepted. Instead a collabo- 
ration was entered into with an 
unknown French firm because 
the giant Western firms refused. 
assistance. 

This preference for relations 
with the West is to be found in the 
field of foreign trade, too. Here, 
there is a ready argument that wè 
need convertible currencies. This 
preference for Western trade led, 
for example, to the loss of the 
Socialist market for our coffee to 
some extent by diverting a part of 
“our coffee trade from. it to the 
‘West, only to find later that we 
have. lost both the markets. 


A 


Thus, Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation is not built on a 
sound understanding, at least as 
far as the Government is 
concerned. This explains the 
constant attacks on it, the efforts 
to condemn the public-sector per- 
formance and the pessimistic fore- 
casts about its future. 

In a climate of opinion when 
even our planning process is 
questioned and the Government is 
ever willing to listen to those who 
call for a plan holiday -mind you 
only for the public sector, so that 
the private sector can get ahead 
of the public sector and encroach 
into areas which are reserved for 
the public sector on the specious 
plea that the public sector is not 
able to meet the demand in these 
lines—it seems almost hopeless to 
think of greater economic coope- 
ration between India and the 
socialist countries. 

But the economic realities of 
the world have a compulsion of 
their own and we have had to fall 
back on the assistance of the 
socialist countries. And this 
assistance has been impressive 
precisely because the projects 
built.with Soviet assistance form 
the sinews of the nation. 

Balraj Mehta's view that the 
scope for Indo-Soviet economic 
cooperation is declining is based 
on certain confusion of thought. 
According to our planners the 
aid-content of our pk i 
progressively dec 
Fifth Plan onward i 
words, we will depetid 
own resources for fu de 


-several reasons for this. 


emerging, what will be the scop 
for Indo-Soviet cooperati: 


this question depends 
things: (1) the futu 
ning in our country, (2) a 
pects and (3) foreig 
possibilities. as 

As for planning, itis 
that after twelve yea 
Industrial Policy Ri 
1956, we are still de 
relevance of planning. 
economic salvation. There i 
Thou; 
some individual Congressmen are 
dedicated to a. socialist economy 
and planning, this cannot be sak 
of their Party as a whole. E 
those dedicated to planning an 
socialist economy have not been 
active in their promotion. There 
is ignorance of running a mixed 
economy. The British mode! 
useful in a negative sense that w 
can learn from its failure. Ther 
is general incompetence on th 
part of men who run the public 
sector industries. A factor which 
is equally important here i 
failure to realise what is happ 
in the private sector, namely t 
growth of monopolies in. many, 
fields, because attention is “mo 
often focussed on the publ 
sector. And we also refu 
learn from Soviet experience 
because of our political pr 
dices. As a result, our plan 
has been mere cerebral exerci 

No doubt there is a disencha 
ment with the performance 
the public sector . under 
It is said that th 


be maintained except by mc 
poly prices*or state subsidy. 
- But it is equally true tha 
e-sector has not done 

In a sheltered home r 






















ich hardly comes to 
cept when we fail to 
ods abroad because of 





































eT ie come 
he couniry if only | for 
nple reason that no political 
ty would dare to give up 

ing entirely because the 
would be too high. 
ry Party in Britain wedded 
capitalism had to accept 
he Beveridge Report and the wel- 
ogramme. But whether we 
out planning with a 
jalist social objective 
o sure. Economic deci- 











igh S$ sions 
ts. But this is 


hands of pressure groups. 


ne ase: and. they wa 


fact p tical decisions. 
Economic priorities, location of 
industries, the tax structure—all 
these have at their back political 
calculations. And when political 
calculations come to be made by 
individuals not taking into account 
national interests but. personal 
¿play straight ‘into the 
pie 
sure groups are now on the 
p to take 

ia 











to emasculate the planin ing 
cess unless other forces mobilise 
themselves to check this trend. i 


pro- 


_ Thus the future of planning 
the country is not certain. In 
this sense, the government to 
government. relations between the 
Soviet Union and India may 
suffer because of these uncertaiti- 
ties. However, this does noi 
mean that other forms of coope- 
ration are not possible. In fact 
one is inclined to. believe that the 
Soviet Union itself may change 
its present policy of building up 
the public sector alone of the 








f nations wit 1 the 


developing countries in fayour of — 
a policy of strengthening their 
economies generally against Wes- 
tern exploitation. While this will 
achieve the major objective of 
the Soviet Union to make the 
economies of these countries inde- 
pendent, it will also reflect to 
some extent the objective neces 
sities of the Soviet economy to. | 
widen its field of operation. 

What about pe 
These is no doub 
tem and E 
continue to prov. 
developing countries 
the capacity of the socialist 
tries to provide aid may a baio 
in the future. But the crux of 
the problem is not their capacity, 
but whether we should continue 
to seek foreign aid and if so from 
what source. We have already 
incurred a heavy foreign debt. and 
debt repayment during the Fourth ~ 
Plan is expected to run at Rs.200 
crores. This should either come — 
from our trade surplus or from 
additional loans, The debt i Fee j- 
ment burden will in : 






mature. We cannot pay “back 
these debts unless we have a large 
export surplus. 

The question of taking further 
aid from western sources is there- 
fore directly related to the possi 
bility of expanding our trade with 
the West. We know that this possi- 
bility is rather bleak. According 
to estimates made GATT, the 
value of exports of the developing 
countries, taken together, in- 
creased by only about one per cent 
in 1967. This was the smallest 
por recorded since a 





approximately 2.7 billion dollars 
in 1967. 

According to GATT, this was 
principally brought about by. the 


reduction in the unit-value of 
their exports of primary products 
and raw materials (ores, jute, 
textile fibres, natural rubber, oil, 
oil seeds, tobacco, sugar, hides 
and skins, pte): This ele rly shes 

the: 


































es Wor 


dollars from developing countries 
by way of interest, dividends and 


amortisation was offsetting about < 


half the current goods inflow into 
developing countries. In a` little 
more than 15 years, he said, 
repayments would offest. the in- 
flow completely. ° 
In the light of these fact, 
would” the Western’ nations be 
willing to provide more aid ? and 
would we be willing to accept it 
soo an view of this obvious inability 
ta pay back the debts ? We cannot 
hope to improve our trade with 
‘the West -except in a marginal 
` wayand this position has been 
accepted by not only Indian 
economists but.also by those who 
work for the FAO and other UN 
agencies, 

Of course, Western aid is not 

merely a commercial transaction, 
there are political strings attached 
to it. If the Americans can spend 
30 billion dollars on the Vietnam 
war, then they can spend a 
fraction of it for aid objectives in 
the developing countries. But 
political calculations are by their 
very nature based on short-term 
objectives. Therefore, it is also 
likely that other factors may in- 
tervence and make the continuing 
commitment to aid the developing 
_ countries unnecessary. 

Thus, one is inclined to con- 
clude that Western aid prospects 
are uncertain. They depend on 
so many imponderables. 

What about Western private 
investment in India in the coming 
years? It is obvious that both 

_the private sector and some in 
authority in the government are 
interested in: throwing open our 
gates for ‘foreign economic 
exploitation... The marked pes- 
simism in planning suits these 
--quarters.. -Though we may have 
“doubts: about the motives of Wes- 
tern aid, there can be no doubt 
on. the motives’ of private capital. 
“No private investor will make any 
“bones about “his: basic motive of 
“earning maximum - profits and 
investing only in the most 
“profitable lines. We have to 
give him more than we get. It is 
generally known that a private 
investor ina developing country 
normally tries to recover his 








< the outflow of about 6,000 million- 


output and one-fourth of 


his investment, which will 
to be paid in foreign exchange. 
But- how do we justify paying 
dividends to these foreign in- 
vestors in foreign exchange even 
when the foreign exchange 


component they brought to this- 


country is fully repatriated ? 
Moreover, a large part of 
dividends is paid on the 


reinvestments of undistributed 
profits of the foreign firms which 
have no foreign exchange compo- 
nent. If we are to evolve a 
foreign exchange strategy in order 
to be free from foreign aid, we 
cannot allow this development. 

Morever, collaborations with 
private Western investors have 
often led to various kinds of 
abuse. Often they have tied the 
Indian associate to ore source of 
supply ; sole supplier agreements 
have been used to raise prices of 
goods and services; production 
has been based on raw materials 
and even intermediates imported 
at exhorbitant cost; the Indian 
side loses its freedom to develop 
its own designs for the foreign 
partner has to be consulted ; in 
the name of secrecy of know-how 
the Indian firm is prevented from 
collaborating with other parties 
in the field. In the light of these 
facts, do we want to encourage 
foreign private investment in this 
country ? 

All these uncertainties and diffi- 
culties disappear to large extent 


in our economic relations with.’ 


the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries. The COMECON 
countries account for about one- 
third of the world industrial 
the 
world national income. They 
account for more a third of the 
exports of the major developing 


countries covering 60 per cent of. 


the puplation or Third world. 
The self-liquidating principle 
in our economic relations with 
the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries creates no debt repay- 
ment problem. The bilateral 
trade we have established with 
the Soviest Union and- the 
socialist countries is important 
for us if only for the ‘simple 
reason. that the _ traditional 
products. we are offering these 


countries are available to them. 
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It has opened up new possi 
for our local producer: 
obtain capital goods an 
materials for rupee paym 
has helped to stabilise the w 
prices of some. « 
products. to som 
the possibility of exporti 
traditional goods and red 
our total dependence on th 
Western countries for our trad 
These advantages. we cann 
obtain from Western countri 
To sum up,  Indo-Sovi 
economic cooperation depends. t 
a large extent on our planning 
process unless of. cours 
Soviet Union decides. to. ex 
its area of collaboratic 
Planning in India has come 
stay and its future depends m 
on the political opinion in. 
country. There is- not: mu 
scope for further aid from thi 
West--in any case taking it 
detrimental to our econ 
stability. Our trade with th 
West is not likely to expan 
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Economic Policy 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


Crisis period in any economy 
often demands radical solutions 
of a long-term nature of one kind 
or the other. And the Indian 
economy has undoubtedly passed 
through a fairly prolonged period 
of stresses and strains which in- 
evitably threw up side by side 
demands for radical solutions. 
Now that the strains on the eco- 
nomy are beginning somewhat to 
abate, it will be useful to examine 
how and in what manner solution 
of the problems has been attemp- 
ted and what changes have been 
introduced in the complex of 
relationships within the eco- 
nomy and in the economic policy 
which will govern its future direc- 
tion and growth. 

This is all the more so because 
the Government is still committed 
to a new plan for economic deve- 
lopment which is intended to be 
launched from April next. What- 
ever the size of the Plan and the 
sectoral allocations in it which 
will finally emerge, it will neces- 
sarily operate within the limita- 
tions of the economic policies and 
approach which have already 
evolved during the last three 
years... 

Precisely when ‘the economic 
situation in the country had 
entered an extremely difficult 
stage—beginning .with 1966 
through 1967—the need to rede- 
fine basic economic policies was 


most acutely felt both at the ' 


official and popular levels. There 
was a great deal of talk emanating 
from government circles about 
exercises underway for framing 
new resolutions on -industrial 
policy, foreign. collaboration, ex- 
port policy and others which were 
intended to make significant dep- 
artures from the strategy of the 
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existing resolutions. Since, how- 
ever, agriculture was presenting 
the greatest of difficulties and had 
suffered the most severe set-back 
making the sharpest negative 
impact on the entire developmen- 
tal process, the formulation of a 
New Agricultural Strategy attract- 
ed most attention. Subsequently, 
the blundering attempts to for- 
mulate a Fourth Plan, as a conti- 
nuation of the earlier three Plans, 
also petered out and it was for- 
mally decided to give up the 
effort for the time being. But the 
announcement of three years of 
Plan-holiday was accompanied by 
the decision to formulate a new 
Fourth Plan. This implied a 
promise that the new Fourth Plan 
would be based on a new strategy 
for the entire developmental effort 
not only in the coming five years 
but over a much longer period. 

Now that the new Fourth Plan 
is about to be launched (even if 
its formulation is still very much 
beset with uncertainties and diffi- 
culties) it appears that all these 
promises of redefining and recons- 
tructing policies have been given 
up. Except for the New Agri- 
cultural Strategy which is suppo- 
sed to have already stepped up 
larger agricultural production 
during the last year, the moves to 
formally make policy modifica- 
tions in other fields has been 
abandoned,.in some cases expli- 
citly and in others implicitly. 


Keeping up Illusions 


But in. effect what has been 
done is to avoid defining clearly 
and unambiguously. the Govern- 
ment approach in the key areas of 
economic policy and activity. 
Changes have been introduced in 
parts and gradually in a manner 


that the total framework 
should remain vague and the 
illusion can be kept up in the 
popular mind that no basic depar- 
ture is intended in the established 


` policies. The Government leader- 


ship is keen on maintaining a 
pretence of loyalty to established 
policies and claim that there has 
been no break in the processes of 
development which were launched 
after Independence. It will pro- 
bably like to erase from public 
mind the memories of the last 
three years of economic hardship 
and depression and affirm that 
nothing has really changed and 
that the three-year Plan holiday 
does not amount to anything more 
than some postponement in the 
achievements of the goals and 
objectives of planning as originally 
conceived. 


Such a line is necessary for a 
Government leadership which is 
uncertain of its popular base and 
knows itselfto be weak and shaky. 
It therefore cannot come out into 
the open to outline and affirm its 
own policies, specially because 
their actual direction and the 
framework in which they operate 
are contrary to the popular will 
and to the demands for radical 
solutions which at one time 
gathered so much momentum. It 
had to contend against and con- 
tain the pressure around 
demands for curbing private mono- 
polies and larger reliance on 
public-sector in key fields which 
in some cases went up to demand 
for outright nationalisation as in 
the case of banking, insurance and 
important areas of trade—internal 
as well as external. This it suc- 
ceeded in doing by various devious 
means, among them the deceptive 
concept of social control as a 
substitute for nationalisation. But 
in doing soit had at the same 
time to play safe in defining its 
own policies and approach in a 
direct and fourthright manner. It 
is significant that even while it 
brought forth such measures as 
social control of banking and in- 
surance and kept on affirming its 
faith in the public sector and 
public control on private sector 
and its monopolistic tendencies, 
the entire direction of its economic 
policy has been to relax economic 
controls of every kind, allow freer 
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play to market forces and give 
greater initiative to private sector 
in the* economic life of the 
country. 


Big Business Applaude 


It is quite revealing that during 
all this period, even though the 
political and trade representatives 
of the Big Business have not 
slackened their pressure for more 
and more concessions this has 
been accompanied by frank dec- 
larations of their satisfaction that« 
the Government policies and 
approach have moved im the 
direction desired by them. They 
-have praised the pragmatism 
and flexibility shown by the 
Government in dealing with their 
problems and expectations. In 
forums in which the government 
side and the Big Business are 
present bitter denunciation and 
confrontation as used to be wit- 
nessed three years ago on issues of 
policy and planning are no longer 
to be seen. On the contrary, on 
many occasions where issues of 
policy are considered more closely 
and in their specific forms, 
specially in such areas as foreign 
collaboration, foreign capital in- 
flow and exports, there is active 
collaboration between the two 
sides. The criticism of the 
Government by spokesmen of Big 
. Business is now mainly on grounds 
of delay and indicision on the 
part of the Government. 

Such working understanding 
arises out of the realisation on 
both sides that the operation of 
the official economic policy very 
largely coincides with the interests 
of the Big Business even if this 
might be considered politically 
unsafe to say so. This was pro- 
‘bably always true to a certain 
extent. But the last three years 
have given it a new thrust and 
dimension. 

Indian Big Business, it is 
necessary to state. was never 
against public investments and 
public-sector enterprise on a 
selective basis. ` Its relationship 
with the more powerful foreign 
capital has also been one of colla- 
boration as well as competition 
and it has depended on the Indian 
State to be on its side in the work- 
ing out of this relationship in 
-practice. It thrived in the initial 
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activities 


period of the Indian planning for 
industrialisation and it learnt to 
its own cost the deletrious effects 
ofa slow down of public-sector 
enterprise and investment in the 
last three years. It was only after 
the available reserves within the 
economic development and in- 
dustrialisation towards the middle 
of the Third Plan that its interests 
came iato clash with.the needs of 
public-sector investments. 

The contradiction between the 


two sharpened when, as a result . 


of the greater draft on resources 
for defence and actual decline in 
available resources by the set-back 
in agriculture, rationing of resour- 
ces between the two sides became 
very tight. The results of the 
tussle that took place in this 
situation are not at all unsatis- 
factory from the Big Business 
point of view. With the improve- 
ment in agriculture and the revival 
of economic activity on that basis 
and hence the generation of 
additional resources, the Big Busi- 
ness now looks forward .to a 
fuller satisfaction of its require- 
ments on the basis and norms 
established in the last three years 
of economic difficulties and stag- 
nation. 

The manner in which the new 
norms have been established is the 
real triumph of the Big Business 
and the private sector in general 
in current economic situation and 
its further growth and develop- 
ment. They constitute in effect 
the modification of the Industrial 
Policy Resolution and the Plan 
strategy itself in favour of the 
private business even if the 
Government is avoiding to in- 
corporate this in any formal 
resolution or document. The 
modification has proceeded on a 
comprehensive scale in various 
directions—in agricultural policy, 
in industrial policy and-in exports 
and balance of payments policy. 

In the first phase of Indian 
planning, the main pillars of 
agricultural policy were land re- 
forms and wide social awakening 
of the peasantry through various 
including community 
development and an even spread, 
even if somewhat thin, of various 
inputs for improving agricultural 
productivity. This policy worked 
upto a limited degree but its 
potential soon exhausted because 


“hence also overall 


the first prerequisite for its success 
was thwarted by the sabotage of 
land reforms both in their concep- 
tion as well as implementation. 
Subsequently, the very urgency 
for agricultural development and 
improvement in the life of the 
peasantry were given lower priority 
to preoccupation with industrial 
development and reliance on 
PL 480 imports. 

The crisis that hit agriculture 
in the conditions of drought was 
particularly hard in this context 
and the New Agricultural Strategy 
that was evolved was a total 
reversal of what had earlier been 
conceived. The land reforms 
were given up. Reliance was now 
frankly placed on the richer strata 
of the peasantry which had grab- 
bed the benefits of the earlier 
policy also and on the lands 
already developed by irrigation and 
partial development of earlier 
years, leaving the poorer strata 
and the dry and other backward 
areas severely alone. The aim 
has been to get additional agricul- 
tural production, in particular 
additional marketable surplus 
from a narrow base on which the 
entire effort is concentrated. This 
has paid some dividends, strictly 
in terms of the aims of the policy. 
But it has not meant an improve- 
ment in the life of the mass of 
the peasantry. It has meant, as 
it was bound to, that marketable 
surpluses will be available only on 
the basis of what is called ‘‘rem- 
unerative price’ for a “class of 
better-off farmers in the country- 
side— socially and politically 
powerful, —which controls almost 
entire additional production from 
land. In the countryside, the shrap 
contradictions inherent in this 
development has expressed itself 
in the sharpening of social strains 
between richer peasant and the 
agricultural labourer (witness the 
recent burning alive of 43 agricul- 
tural labourers in that area of 
Tamilnad where the New Agricul- 
tural Strategy has made the big- 
gest strides). 

For the towns, it has meant 
a price level for foodgrains (and 
i price level) 
which was established in the 
conditions of scarcity. Finally, it 
has resulted in a major shift in 
income distribution in favour of 
agriculture. The strata of land- 
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owners which is enjoying control 
over larger incomes as a result 
of this shift is in a strong ` position 
to resist mobilisation of its 
additional incomes for invest- 
ments according to national 
priorities. It is seeking to direct 
them into channels which will be 
most profitable to each of its 
members (Witness the inability to 
levy even agricultural income tax 
and resort to such devices as 
rural debentures for local develop- 
ment projects.and appeal.to syp- 
hon out part of additional rural 
incomes in industrial shares and 
stocks or through trading channels 
by sale of goods needed and 
desired by the new rich in the 
villages). A change in the social 
structure in agriculture and the 
countryside is thus emerging and a 
firm base for capitalism is evolving 
itself as the New Agricultural 
Strategy makes headway. 

This has its own implications 
for the future development of the 
industrial sector reinforced by new 
policies specific to this sector. In 
the recent meeting of the Indus- 
trial Advisory Committee, Food 
and Agricultural Minister who is 
operating the New Agricultural 
Strategy was significantly. an 
honoured guest. He told the 
representatives of the industry 
that they would have to 
orientate their production to the 
requirements of the New Agricul- 
tural Strategy and the consump- 
tion needs of the new class of rich 
peasantry which it was fast creat- 
ing. This is readily understood 
by the urban businessman who 
besides trying to cater to the new 
rural market is also trying to 
attract resources generating in the 
countryside for investment in 
private industry. 

The very logic of the so-called 
breakthrough in agriculture on the 
basis of the New Agricultural 
Strategy in the midst of recession 
(that meanwhile had overtaken 
industry) has been that the com- 
mand of the State on national 
resources within the existing 
framework of resource mobilisa- 
tion has depleted. Hence the 


paradoxical situation where even. 


in the conditions of econmic 
revival. of which so much is 
heard these days, the budgetary 
stringency is persisting and sur- 
pluses for investments in the 
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public sector remain stagnant. In 
the relationship between agricul- 
ture and industry as at present 
conceived, the additional resou- 
rces generated in the former are 
expected to flow into either local 
investments for agriculture to 
further boost the new agricultural 
strategy or into private business 
activity.. Very little of it will go 
into the hands of the State for 
public sector investments. 
Meanwhile, the overall resour- 
ces stringency had become acute 
by the end of 1965 by a combina- 
tion of factors, among them the 
the step up in defence expendi- 
ture, declining foreign aid and 
rise in maintenance and adminis- 
tration expenditure in response to 
inflationary pressures. While it 
led to plan pause which in effect 
meant slow down of development 
mainly in the public sector, it 
offered an opportunity for the 
private sector to step up pressure 
for larger share of available res- 
ources and greater freedom for 
their deployment in accordance 
with market indicators rather 
than any Plan priorities. In this, 
private business has won notable 
successes: The easing of licens- 


- -ing policies, relaxation of prices 


and distribution controls, freedom 
to expand existing production 
units and help for running esta- 
blished capacities by imported 
raw materials and components 
and parts financed by non-project 
aid from the West gave all the 
leverage that was necessary for 
established private business to 
attract national resources to its 
orbit while the public sector and 
its development was allowed to 
languish to a point where its fur- 
ther development has become 
doubtful for sometime to come. 
The low level of investments in 
public-sector industrial pro- 
gramme in the new Fourth Plan 
being formulated is indicative of 
this- 

Besides the new agricultural 
strategy and resources stringency, 
the balance of payments difficulty 


. and the need to earn foreign ex- 


change has lately become another 
important lever for giving initia- 
tive and momentum to the pri- 
vate sector. Prior to the econo- 
mic strains in the last three years 
and under the false assumption 
that foreign aid would flow in 


requisite quantity till India reach- 
ed what was called the self-sus- 
taining stage of development, 
export promotion had not been 
given the pride of place which it 
has-now acquired. The empha- 
sis in the earlier period was on 
massive import substitution and 
reliance on the huge home mar- 
ket itself to provide the base for 
the economy’s development. This 
strategy foundered because of the 
growing gap between the import 
costs of dovelopment and exter- 
nal resources and its total collapse 
was expressed by the devaluation . 
of the rupee that was forced by 
our Western creditors. 

But export promotion, in it- 
selfan imperative of external 
economic viability and economic 
growth, has given the private 
sector, in particular—the bigger 
and stronger in it—an expanding 
arena for further advance. The 
entire export policy has been so 
conceived that the public sector 
ineither mobilising or creating 
surpluses for export does not 
come into the picture at all. Itis% 
geared to all kinds of incentives 
both to make it profitable to 
by direct subsidies and to expand 


- and diversify established produc- 


tion capacities for the purposes 
of export. The announcement 
recently made shows the extent 
to which this policy has already 
ground. According to it even 
penal provisions in force in regard 
to industrial licensing will not 
apply in the case of exporters and 
they will be allowed to further 
increase capacity as an encour- 
agement to export more. The 
incentives also extend to foreign 
collaboration. The only restric- 
tion which the Government is 
now keen on enforcing in foreign 
collaboration arrangements is that 
there should be no limitation on 
on exports of products of joint 
ventures. Even low priority sec- 
tors including trading has been, 
opened to foreign collaboration 
in the name of exports. 


1956 Stand 


The 1956 Industrial Policy 
resolution lead down a line of 
industrial advance which envisage 
ed that incourse of time public 
sector would acquire command- 
ing heights in the economy. 
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Within this framework, foerign 
collaboration in the private sector 
even if sometimes freely allowed, 
had been limited in its -scope. 
There was also a clear demarca- 
tion between the areas in which 
small-scale industries would deve- 
lop and the areas in which bigger 
industry would operate. Res- 
trictions on growth of monopoly 
and concentration of economic 
power were hinted at. Even if 
the tools designed to enforce this 
policy were found to be defective 
and were blunted in implementa- 
tion it represented a particular 
approach in carrying out the 
industrial development of the 
country .over a period of time. 

In .the Approach to the 
Fourth Plan drawn up by the 
Planning Commission, formal 
loyalty to the 1956 Industrial 
Policy Resolution has been reite- 
rated. Relaxation of controls of 
various kinds, including in the 


_ conditions. 


N 


licensing system is envisaged with- 
in its framework and in some 
crucial areas the role of the pub- 
lic sector was enhanced as a safe- 
guard. In actual practice, even 
if the Approach has been gene- 
rally endorsed, the Government 
policies have evolved in a man- 
ner and in a direction that totally 
undermine the’ 1956 - Resolution 
as well as the Approach outlined 


.by the Planning Commission to 


its application in the prevailing 
This together with 
the New Agricultural Strategy 
makes the line clear for capitalist 
development in the country, 
within the limitations of the 
general economic development 
feasible in the present conditions. 

This will imply a course of 
development which will involve 
in the processes of development 
only a thin stratum of society in 
countryside as wel! as the urban 
areas. The sharp social and econo- 


mic tensions which will be.generat- 
ed underneath will pose their 
own problems. This will be 
specially so because even the 
safeguards outlined by the Plann- 
ing Commission in its Approach 
document to cushion the impact 
of such a course of development 
by spreading some of the benefits 
of development to the people 
at large in the form of social ser- 
vices, development of infra- 
structure ona balanced regional 
basis and for encouraging local, 
small-scale individual or coopera- 
tive enterprise, are not likely to 
be provided for in the Fourth 
Plan as is now being drawn up. 
The stringency of resources at the 
command of the State and grea- 
ter draft on national resources 
for private enterprise in upper 
brackets, both in the town and 
the village, have already hamstr- - 
ung the nation’s economic and 
social developmental activity. 
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"JHE other day I spent an hour 

with an army grass widow 
trying to save her from hysterics. 
It was a case of mutiny at home, 
with her husband, a young Colo- 
nel, away in the forward areas. 
The orderly had refused to make 
the bed. 

‘Something’s going wrong with 
the set-up,” said she. 

T leafed through Khera’s book, 
and ventured, ‘Do you think 
Krishna Menon is responsible ?’ 

She reddened like a Naxalite, 
and said in a near-scream, ‘Oh, 
don’t you talk of that horrible 
man. Pil break down.’ 

That moved me, and I spent a 
brisk half hour talking about 
symbols of martial glory instead. 
J talked of the martial music our 
bands strike up on national cere- 
monies like Beating Retreat, num- 
bers taken from Scottish and 
Irish and English regimental tradi- 
tions. I talked of the medals my 
grandfather had won fighting In- 
juns in the Frontier provinces, 
fighting them for the British and 
fighting with no thought of the 
safety of his own coloured Indian 
body. i 

‘Those were great days,’ said 
she. ` 

‘I have the medals at home,’ 
said I. ‘And grandfather recently 
went for an  oldsters’ reunion. 
There were three oldsters with 
VCs, would you believe that ?? 

‘How great,’ said she. ‘And 
what was his regiment ? 

‘It’s the oldest regiment of our 
national army,’ said I. It’s called 
My Grandfather’s Regiment, and 
has so much martial tradition 
that it can hardly walk erect.’ 

‘I can imagine,’ said the Colo- 
nel’s wife. ‘And what I hate is 
the horrible baiting going on. 
They bait the old force for keep- 

. ing its British medals.’ 
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‘Silly,’ said I. ‘After all, an 
army has to have traditions. And 
if it’s got only British traditions, 
and no Indian traditions, well it’s 
got to use them.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said she. ‘After 
all the Indian traditions of those 
days were illegal. Like the tradi- 
tion of Khudiram, Chandra 
Sekher Azad, and Bhagat 
Singh. Imagine your grandfather 
wearing the Bhagat Singh Cross P 

“Well, he might have,’ I said. 
‘Because he had put down a lot 
of terrorists in his days. And 
had his memory been better, I 
might have found out from him 
that he did join in the hunt for 
Bhagat Singh. 

‘Yet, said she, ‘a British Cross 
is better any day. See, I have 
an English cardigan on, bought 
in Old London, and our refrige- 
rator is English too, bought from 
a Foreign Service man who runs 
a tidy imports business.’ 

‘I see your point,’ I said. ‘The 
other day, I was dining at a naval 
mess, where they drink their toasts 
sitting, unlike in the army where 
the toast is always on legs. And 
it’s tradition again; when old 
Charles II came up on board, and 
stood to drink a toast to his 
trusted sea dogs, he bumped 
his head on the ship’s ceil- 
ing. That’s why Admiral Chat- 
terjee has to do it sitting too.’ 

‘He had better,’ said she. 
‘After all in this wretched prohi- 
bitionist dump of dhoti-wallahs, 
who would have hit the ceiling 
the way Bonnie Prince Charlie 
did ? i 

‘None,’ I said. ‘And back in 
the pre-Independence, rather pre- 
dhothi, days, which Indian could 
have visited a naval ship and 
drunk a toast? Certainly you 
couldn’t have said that about 
Motilal Nehru or Ganday.’ 


And I was pleased with the 
Ganday gag, and went on, ‘We’ve 
got to keep the old tradition, 
sweetheart. Even if it’s like your 
cardigan.’ 

‘That,’ said she, ‘and not the 
Defence Science Labs, would keep 
this a strong army. And we need 
it strong...’ j 

‘To preserve our national goals 
of socialism and nonalignment,’ 
I added. 

a said she. ‘Chhote 


“Yes, Memsa’ab ?? came from 
the kitchen. 

‘Will you make the bed ?’ 

Tm afraid not. I’m a soldier 
and an orderly. You had better 
have private servants to do that 
job.’ 
‘Mutiny,’ she screamed. 
‘Mutiny,’ I said. ‘What will 
happen to our ideals of socia- 
lism and nonalignment ?’ 

‘It’s going to be terrible,’ said 
she. ‘Let’s fix ourselves a drink 
before the tragedy overtakes the 
nation.’ 

She brought out the whiskey, 
and I broke the ice. Then I 
paled. For, on the bottle was 
the lable which said for defence 
officers only. 

‘What’s 
asked. . 

‘Tm sorry,’ [ said. ‘It’s noth- 
ing.’ 
I downed two quick ones and 
stumbled out, as the gaze of the 
malignant Chhote Lal followed 
me with dismal knowledge. 

Let me now tell you the secret : 
I had been a ranker in the army 
once upon a time. ld drunk 
whiskey which was meant for 
officers. 

I swaggered ten paces from 
the gate. I was dead. 


the matter ? she 


Charvaka 
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World at your doorstep 


To ship as many as thitiyfour commodities to twentytwo coun- 
tries is nota small job, but we don’t want to beat our own trum- 
pet. We only claim that we too are doing bit in the nationwide 
drive for exports to strengthen the nation’s economy. 


Here are the Indian-Products we send abroad in bulk : 


Antiques, Basketware, Brassware, Bone Artware, Bed Sheets, Canned Food Products, 
Cardamoms, Carpets, Chemicals, Coffee, Coir Yarn and Products, Engineering Goods, 
Essential Oils, Fresh Vegetables, and Fruits, Horn.Artware, Handicrafts, Hides & 
Skins, Indian Paintings, Ivory Artware, Jewellery, Ladies Chappals & other leather 
Goods, Pepper, Precious & Semi-Precious Stones, Ready-Made Garments, Silks 
& Scarves, Shirts, Shoes, Tea, Textiles, Tobacco, Furmeric, Tassar, Wooden Artware, 
Woollen Knitwear i 


And here are the twentytwo countries to which we reach these Indian products : 


Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Fiji, German Democratic 


- Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Hong Kong, Hungary, Italy, Jordan, 


Kenya, Libya, Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, Sudan, Switzerland, UK, USA, USSR 


NAVA BHARAT ENTERPRISES (Pvt.) LTD. 


The Premier Export House of India 
(Recognised by the Union.Governinent) 
22, Ring Road O] New Delhi-14 Q India 
Phones : 72509, 70191, 70192 Grams : NAVENTER Telex : 497 


Calcutta @ Hyderabad @ Guntur @ Cochin ® Madras @ Bombay 
Moradabad @ Saharanpur @ Agra 


RAOK 
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At the 1969 Hanover Fair, more than 5,900 
exhibitors will provide a display of the 
newest developments in Light and Heavy 
Engineering Industries and Consumer Goods. 
Ever increasing competition and the need to: 
rationalize bear more and more on technical thinking 
and planning, while the time-lag between discovery 
of a new technique and its practical application 
becomes increasingly shorter. The results of all these 
can nowhere be better seen than at the Hanover Fair... 
the Fair that keys up industrialists for rapid progress. 
Exhibits include: Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, lron & Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals, 
Chemicals and Plastics, Rubber, Building Materials, 
` Precision Mechanics and- Tools Optics, Office 
4s Equipment, China, Ceramics, Glassware, Clocks 
K Va and Watches, Jewellery, Hardware and Cutlery, 
5 ® Handicrafts, Gift Atticles—and many many more, 
ot € 


SHANOVER FAIR 196€ 


(Light and Heavy Engineering and Consumer Goods) 

Hanover, West Germany—26th April to 4th May 

For Fair catalogues, admission tickets ond other particulars, contact the 

Official Representative in india 

JACOB VARUGHESE ; 

56, Laxmi Building, Sir P. M. Road Bombay 41. : 
at Park Street, Calcutta 16 ° 8/9, Second Beach, Madras 1. ajania 
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KEYS UP 
INDUSTRIALISTS 
FOR RAPID 
PROGRESS 
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ALL THE 5 CONTINENTS 


REGULAR CARGO 

. INDIA/FAR EAST-JAPAN © AUSTRALIA 

U.AR o U.S.S.R © POLAND « U.K.-CONTINENT 

U.S.A. (Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico) 

U.S.A.-CANADA (Pacific Coast) 

WEST ASIA (Red Sea) e WEST ASIA (Gulf) 

Ç PASSENGER-CUM CARGO a 
INDIAJEAST AFRIČA © MALAYSIA- SIÑGAPÖRË 

CEYLON > MAINLAND-ANDAMAN|NICOBAR ISLANDS 


TANKERS 

ON THE INDIAN COAST AND ON OVERSEAS TRADES 
COLLIERS sos 

ON THE INDIAN COAST 

BULK CARRIERS 

ON OVERSEAS TRADES 


orporation Of India Led. 


A GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UNDERTAKING) ; 
“STEELCRETE HOUSE, DINSHAW WACHA ROAD, BOMBAY-9 
Phone :.246271. (9 Lines) ° Grams: “SHIPINDIA” 


ee Telex: By-371 
Branch Offices at Calcutta and Mombasa Agents at all principal ports of the world 
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Hearty Welcome 
| to 
His Excellency Mr. Todor Zhivkov 
Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria 
on his Visit 
to 
‘India 





“MINTOP- CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR `T ECHNÖEXPORT BULGARIA FOR. COMPLETE PLANT. S & EQUIPMENT 
Fa g AREA : U.P., M.P. MAHARASHTRAT, _GUJARA, HP., AND DELHI. 


C-202, DEFENCE COLONY, 
NEW DELHI-3.. Phone : 625047. 
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Bulgaria : 
No. Far-away 
Land 


D. N.C. 


Bur cania as the land of Dimit- 
rov, has always had a special 
appeal for the people of this 
country. Inthe days of Indian 
people’s struggle for freedom. the 
fearless denunciation of the Nazis 
by Dimitrov from the dock at the 
Reichstag - Fire Trial had inspired 
thousands of Indian revolutiona- 
ries, while later his memorable 
contribution to the concept of the 
United Front helped ina large 
measure to build-the nation-wide 
anti-imperialist front against 
foreign rule. Even today in the 
context: of the new political re- 
alities in this country Dimitrov’s 
teachings on United Front have 
a great relevance for democratic 
forces in India. Although far away 
and the chain of communications 
With it not as swift as with many 
of the countries of the West, Bul- 
garian nation’s struggle for libera- 
tion and establishment of social- 
‚im has always had a keen 
and respectful hearing in this 
country.” . 
After Independence, with 
Nehru’s policy of closer relations 
with the countries of the socialist 
world, the ties between India 
and Bulgaria were strengthened 
considerably. The first Indian 
Statesman to set foot on the 
Bulgarian soil was Dr. Radha- 
krishnan, the then Vice-President 
of India, who visited the country 
in 1956. Eleven years later, in 
1967 Smt Indira Gandhi was the 
first Prime Minister of India 
to visit Bulgaria. It is to be 
-expected that during the cur- 
rent:. visit of the Premier of 
Bulgaria, Mr- Todor Zhivkov, 
there would emerge 
points: of ‘identity of outlook. on 
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many . 


the chequered international pro- 
blems of today. The tension in 
West Asia will naturally figure in 
these discussions. Equally im- 
portant would be the anxiety on 
the part of both governments to 
see that the cold war was not 
revived in Europe; this has be- 
come an urgent question in view 
of the British effort at working up 
cold-war antagonism by backing 
revanchist tendencies in West 
Germany. Smt Gandhi has already 
approved of this new British app- 
roach. It is to be expected that her 
talks with Mr Zhivkov will help 
to strengthen that positive stand in 
favour of peace in Europe. 

There are many aspects of 
cultural interest between the two 
countries. While Dimitrov’s 
works have a wide reading public 
in this country, there are a num- 
ber of books by Indian authors, 
ranging from Tagore to Prem 
Chand, which have been found 
to be widely popular in Bulgaria. 
Nehru’s Discovery of India has 
come outin several editions in 
Bulgaria. Cultural activities bet- 
ween the two countries should be 


further promoted by arrangement - 


for exchange of scholars along 


-the lines of those with other 


friendly counries. 

-In the field of economic co- 
operation, Indo-Bulgarian rela- 
tions have a special - significance. 
The trade between the two count- 
ries have rapidly grown in recent 
years: in 1966 the volume of 
trade turn-over was nearly ten 
times the 1960 level. The pattern 
of trade between the two countries 
is also undergoing considera- 


ble change. Bulgaria is increas- _ 


ingly importing industrial. .and 


manufactured goods from India. 


The recent trade agree- 
ment envisaged the annual 
trade between two countries 


would go up to Rs. 380 million 
in 1969. Even inthe matter of 
sale of defence equipment, 
Bulgaria has never stinted unlike 
many of the countries of the 
West. 

Bulgaria offered India credit am- 
ounting to Rs. 11.25 crores for the 
supply of complete plants and 
equipment. Agreements have 
already been signed for the supply 
of several plants including a sul- 
phurie acid plant at Sindri and 
several de-hydration and canning 
plants, while negotiations have 
reached an advanced stage for the 
supply ofa tractor plant to be 
set up by Punjab Government 
and several other industrial esta- 
blishments in Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh and Assam. 

It is time India appoints her 
Ambassodor in Sofia as Bulgaria 
has for long appointed in New 
Delhi. 

The Bulgarian success in 
building up a strong economy 
side by side with the up- 
liftment of the conditions of 
the working masses, isa subject 
of tremendous interest for those 
in India who stand for planning 
along lines of social advance. 
Today, with all the excitement 
over Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria’s 
approach to the problem of 
strengthening democracy under 
socialism without in any way 
jeopardising the interest of the 
socialist world as a whole, can 
provide a number of wholesome 
lessons for socialist opinion in 
this country. ; 

One is reminded of the words 
of Dimitrov in this context : ` 

“We are a small country. 

But the seven millions who 
inhabit this small country 
must, in morale, intelligence. 
resolute will, forward mo- 
mentum, and enormous, in- 
exhaustible enthusiasm, be the 
equals of a nation of fifty 
millions ! We cannot boast of 
large-scale industry and electri- 
fication, as some countries 
have, but we can serve as an 
example in the way we build 
and create for the freedom, 
independence and happiness 
of the people.” 
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a) Unless x we oie strong brakes 
on the: ACQUISITIVE/DES- 
TRUCTIVE urge, a tremen- 
dously big source of human ` 
misery, will always remain 

with us. - 

` (2) .There must’ always be a rich 
moral soil for any great 
nel aang em aa 


(3) Every | AFFLICTION /TEMP- 
_ | TATION isa test of moral 
strength: 
. (4) Man, we know, is the most 
AMOROUS Í DANGEROUS 
_ animal: in the Zoological 
i! kingdom: 
: (5) Te is easy to be impatient 
' with. people. who do not 
i /BEHAVE/BELIEVE as we do. 
ln 6 The possession of CIVILI- 
SATION/REASON i is not a 
guarantee of our humanity. 
i (7 A man at the mercy of his 
oF FAILINGS/FEELINGS is 
: immature. | 
liable 


(8) ‘Man. `is to forget. 


A how. small and often how 
; ‘EEEBLE/FUTILE he is. 
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j 3 Unparalleled in taste these biscuits ai'e -S 
cc , ¢risp and crunchy —flaky and whole- ` 
. some ànd a class by itself. 
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18 CLUES 


. (9) The end of Art is as GLORI- 
OUS/SERIOUS as that of 
all other beautiful things— of 
the blue sky and the green 
grass, and the clouds and the 


dew. 

(10) Science figs achieved its re- 
markable. success only be- 
cause it has insisted inflexi- 


bly that it must. be public, ’ 


IMPARTIAL /IMPERSO- 
NAL, explicit, symbolic. 

(11) With men who are alcoholi- 
cally inclined, there is no 
such thing as MODERA- 
TION/SATISFACTION. 

(12) Today: we have, on the 
whole, accepted the notion 
that social and economic 
problems cannot be separat- 
ed from MORAL/POLITI- 
CAL issues. 

(13) PASSLON/REPRESSION is 
harmful, unsatisfactory, and 


may -misdirect the energies 


to perverted ends. 

(14) PHILOSOPHIC/SCIENTI- 
FIC progress is a rhythm of 
analysis and synthesis. . 














ay 
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(15) That man cannot do without’ 
RELIGION/REST is a fact 


_too apparent to, need dis-" , 


“cussion. 


(16) Perhaps our first need is 
SIMPLICITY/SINCERITY 
in our beliefs and in our way 
of life. 


(17) STABILITY/SUPERIORITY 
of a civilisation depends 
primarily upon the spiritual 
quality of its people. 


(18) Motives like fo push us from 
the past, VALUES/VISIONS 


try to draw us into the ; 


future. 





NOTE: The Litiquiz clues are quo- | 
the works - 


produced from 
They are complete sen- 
tences and are also independently 
complete in sense., Names of the 
Authors and. their works will be 
published along with the official so- 
Jution in Litquiz Weekly. 


tations 
of uthors. 
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Skri N.K. BALRAMAN, Calicut Nursery, Calicut-2 (Kerala) 


Won Rs, 21,000 outright in No. 42. 11 All-corrects in No. 43 cach 
got Rs, 1.916, 
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Tobacco (unmanufactured) Human Hair, Fruit Q- 
FOR EXPORT Juices & Products, Handlooms, Readymade 
FROM INDIA Garments, Industrial Leathers, Engineering 


Components, Mica, Indian Cine Films (exposed) 


 AGRIMMCOR PRIVATE LIMITED 


Exporters, Importers & Manufacturers’ Representatives 


Head Office : 
6 First Cross, Boag Road, P.B. 1407, Madras-17 
Cables : AGRIMMCOR Tel : 444952 


Factory Offices : 
Tobacco: Mangalagiri Rd, P. B. 15, Guntur-1 


a : Human Hair : Ramachandraraopet, Eluru, (A.P.) 


Producers, of high quality exportable goods, who desire to-export through efficient established 


‘exporters having world-wlde contacts, may kindly write giving full details of the products. 


‘International Trade Fairs help promotion of exports. Participate In 
` LEIPZIG TRADE FAIR, German Democratic Republic. Early March 





! ‘and Early September'every year. ‘ 
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Give your family | 
the energy builder 
they need. 

Give them Cinkara 


A balanced combination of essential 
vitamins, energy giving minerals and 
tonic herbs. Together these restore 
the energy your loved ones burn up 
every day, tone up the system, help 
assimilate food, encourage children 
to grow into healthy adults, and give- 
everyone the vitality to enjoy a full 
active life. Give them Cinkara today. 











The vitaminised herbal tonic 
fer all the family 











COUNTRYWIDE 
COVERAGE 


SOMO COPIES EVERY WEE! 
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Públic, 


Sector 


s possible to 
. dévelopment projects in the key 


spheres of economy as. transport 
and power where the state sells 
its services at reduced tariffs. 

.The public sector makes it 
implement. major 


© branches of the economy and 


and — 


>. finance thêm from a maximum 


number. òf sources both in the 


“country ‘and abroad. The state 


dependents 


K. NAMBIAR 


has much greater possibilities to 
finance new developmént projects 
in India than any monopoly 
group. ‘History has shown that 
the state can launch on the con- 


struction - of such projects which 


private enterprise could never hope 


y to cope with. 


r 


Ponie sector is under fire in 


this country from interested quar- ~, 


ters, particularly ‘the Rightwing 
circles and ~ the . mouthpieces of 
vested interests. 


sector enterprises,’ 
has 
It is 
useful to re-state clearly the digits 


sector 


‘of the public sector’s significance 


in the national economy, because, 
in the current debate, sometimes 
even forward-looking commentators 
are found to be carried away by 
the propaganda against the public 
sector. : 

The policy of the Government 
aimed at expdnding the public 
sector of the national ‘economy 
restricts to a ‘certain extent the 
sphere of ‘activity of Big Business 
without -putting’ the brakes on 
private enterprise jn general. In 
this way the-ckistence of state- 
owned. enterprises: does not run 
counter [tó the, interests of the 
‘petty and iniddle Indian national 
bourgeoisie, which, on the con- 
trary, gains advantages from the 


` existence of public enterprises, 


since it can receive orders from 
the statė: ‘to: meet , the needs of 


prises: and -purchase’ at compara- 
tively low prices ‘thé semi-finished 
products and manufactured goods 
‘produced by the public sector. In 
addition, the small and medium 
businesses derive considerable 
advantage from the existence of 
State-owned enterpises in such 
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While there are. 
many shortcomings: in“ the public- s 
this. compaign ~ 
>- against “the ‘public 
_ strong political overtones. 


‘periods of... progress 


The setting up of publicly- 


“owned enterprises- contributes to 
_the growth of popular welfare. 


Practically the entire population 
without exception enjoys in one 
way or ánother the fruits of the 
activity of the state-owned enter- 


‘prises. The benefits accruing from 


private enterprise can by its very 


„nature reach one | section, and 
“thereby ` ‘increasé the economic dis- 


parity in the people, leading’ to 
unrest and division of the nation. 
Public Sector ‘on the other hand 
spreads-its benefits even and unites 
the Indian people since its fruits 
become the property of the entire 
nation. 
The 


considerable extent independent 
in its home and foreign policies 
from the undesirable influence of 
powerful monopoly groups wedd- 
ed to-foreign vested intrests. 


fs 


state-owned enterprises ` 
provide the Government with a ~ 
material base which makes it to a’ 


The - 


stronger’ the public sector itt the- 


‘Indian economy’ the more the 
-policy of the’*Government will 
. correspond to the interests of the 
‘major sections of the -country’s 


population. On the, other hand, 
a state ‘monopoly in “certain key 
branches of Indian.. economy 


-enables the Government to exert 


considerable influence ‘on the 
adjacent branches. The public 


~sector helps, the, state to regulate | 
building: land running these enter- + 


the economy ‘not only in the 
but also 
during economic 
depressions which affect, primarily 
the petty and middie bourgeoisie, 
thus saving ‘the less propertied 
sections of Indian society from 
bankruptcy and ruin. This way 
public sector strengthens the 


slumps and 


` prises are liable to arise. 


. overcome. 


political. base of the state, helping 
it to win the confidence of wide- 
sections of the’ public. From 
this end, Nebru’s exhortation 
that the public sector should con- 
trol “the commanding heights” of 
the economy has great Signi- 
ficance. 

The” existence of state-owned 


E enterprises in the main branches 


of economy carn ‘be especially 
useful when there is an aggrava- 
tion of the international climate. 


- This fact has special significance 
is constantly . 


for India which 
under the threat of military con- 
flicts on the borders with 


- bellicose and hostile neighbours 


in the north, west and east. 
Experience has shown that it is 
not enough for the state to have 
its own plants manufacturing 
arms and military equipment, It 
must also have the levers to 
influence the economy so as to 
be able to. fully ` mobilise the 


country’s entire internal resources’ 


to repulse.the enemy in the event 
(of an aggression against India. 
The exprience of other coun- 


tries shows that in the first stages - 


of development the public sector- 


stands ‘in need of extensive aid 
and support. At this stage certain 


4 


difficulties in operating the enter- 


Today 
a number of state-owned enter- 
prises intIndia are paying concerns 
which bring in. profit, while 
others meet with difficulties and 
cannot as-yet pay their way. 
‘However, these difficulties can be’ 
This can be done by 
pursuing -a policy of encouraging 
ad activities in every possible 

. It might be wise to draw 
ee Tihe experience of such major 
‘state-owned ‘paying . concerns as 


the ENI. corporation in Italy or 


‘the Renault plants is France, as 
well ‘as to utilise the experience 
of the. state-owned enterprises in 
thé’ Soviet Union and the countries 
of Eastern Europe in the organisa- 
tion: of production. ` 

The effectiveness of the public 
sector depends to a large degree 


on the efficiency of the various 


government agencies (Ministries, 


` Corporations) engaged in the con- 


struction and operation of state- 
owned: enterprises. They must 
implement cope aimed at 
speedily putting ito operation the 
new production tap} aties. With 
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this aim in view they must ensure 
the efficient organisation of pro- 
duction planning, the running of 
the enterprise at full capacity, at 
full complement of material and 
technical supplies, the marketing 
of the manufactures, the training 
of skilled workers, engineers and 
technicians, etc. At present the 
appropriate government agencies 
in this country do not provide 
sufficiently qualified guidance to 
the state-owned enterprises and do 
not ensure efficient planning in the 
sphere of marketing the manufac- 
tured products. The executives 
of these agencies, and often of the 
enterprises as well, are not suffi- 
ciently well-versed in their respec- 
tive fields and spend more time 
on politiking than on the econo- 
mics of production. As a rule, 
the government agencies and the 
state-owned enterprises are 
overstaffed which reduces the 
profitableness of the publicly- 
owned factories and plants. 
Definite signs have appeared 
of late showing that the pro-US 
elements in India are striving for a 
reduction in the activities of the 
public sector in the country’s 
economy and turning a number of 
factories and plants into mixed 
enterprises and even private enter- 
prises. The powerful US interests 
are naturally interested in dis- 
crediting the public sector. The 
conduit for this purpose is pro- 


vided by the various Indian 
private firms which place 
orders with the state-owned 


enterprises ; the US interests also 
encourage the setting up of enter- 
prises working on imported semi- 
finished products. In their talks 
with Indian businessmen, pri- 
marily from among Swatantra 
members, the American approach 
is to work up a powerful campaign 
against the public sector, trying to 
discredit it and demanding its 
closure. ‘Even financial assistance 
is believed to have been promised 
by US. Embassy. officials to certain 
Indian business groups for the 
campaign against certain state- 
owned enterprises. The Americans 
hold that the realisation of these 
plans would create more favour- 
able conditions for the Swatantras 
to make political headway. It is 
in this context that one has to 
understand the ful! meaning of the 
campaigg --“ngf public sector 
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enterprises, particularly ‘against 
steel and heavy engineering, now 
launched by Right-wing elements 
in this country. 

It is obvious that_in carrying 
out their activities against‘ the 
public sector the Americans want 


to exert definite economic pressure 
on the Indira Gandhi Government. 


Such activities of course, corres- 
pond to the American concept 
about the greatness of Free Enter- 
prise, the concept which with all 
its past history in the West is 
singularly inapplicable to the 
runs 


conditions of India and 


Strengthens 
resistance 
yes- 

there's health — 
in Phosfomin 
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counter to Indian interests. The 
implementation of these American 
plans is that they are meant to 
strengthen Washington’s economic 
position in our country to the 
detriment of the interest of our 
economy. The political connotation 
of this US drive brings out to the 
full the neo-colonialist strategy of 
Washington vis-a-vis this country. 
In this situation, the strengthening 
of public sector and its expansion 
becomes an urgent task for the 


defence of India’s indepen- 
dence, both economic and 
political. 
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Soviet Land Publications 
SOVIET LAND 


Published every fortnight in English and 12 Indian languages. 
Subscription Rates (from 1-11-68 to 30-4-69) 


English Edition 5831 Yr. Rs. 7.00 3 Yrs Rs. 14.00 
National Editions #7 1 Yr. Rs. 6.00 3 Yrs ‘Rs. 12.00 


All subscribers of Soviet Land enrolled between 1-11-68 to 30-4-69 will get{one beautiful 
multicoloured 13 sheet pictorial calendar as new year’s gift. 


SOVIET REVIEW 


Bi-weekly in English with five issues a month in nine Indian languages. Main features : 
Important documents, speeches of Soviet leaders and articles from the Soviet press on Inter- 
national and Soviet Indian relations. 


Subscription Rates 


English Edition Rs. 8.00 yearly 
National Editions Rs. 4.00 yearly 


: i YOUTH REVIEW . 
Illustrated eight-page weekly in English and Hindi. All about Soviet yonth for Indian youth. 
` Subscription Rate 
Hindi and English editions each Rs. 4.00 yearly. 
SPUTNIK JUNIOR : 
Profusely illustrated monthly for Indian children in English and Hindi. 
. Subscription Rate 
Hindi and English editions each Rs. 5.00 yearly. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE MONTHLY 


A magazine published in English for beginners and advanced students. Twenty-four issues, 
from November 1966 to October’ 68, have been published and compiled in two separate parts, 
each containing 12 issues with No. 1 to 12 in part 1 and 13 to 24 in part 2. Twelve more issues 
(from No. 25 to 36) in this series are to be brought out in 1969. All the previous issues, in 
book form are available and can be sent on demand. 


Subscription Rates 


1. One Year (any 12 issues) Rs. 4.00 
2. Two years (any 24 issues) Rs. 6.00 
3. Three years (36 issues, from f 
1 to 36) Rs. 8.00 

SOVIET PANORAMA 


Weekly ‘pictorial review of Soviet Life in English. Photographic panorama of activities of 
Soviet people in all fields of life. 

Subscription Rates 

Rs. 10.00 yearly. : 

Old subscribers of all our publications except R.L. Monthly are offered a concession of 
Re. 1.00 in rates. re ; 

. While remitting renewal subscriptions previous subscription number along with its expiry 
number must be quoted. - 

Kindly pay your subscription/s to authorised agent/s of SOVIET LAND PUBLICATIONS 
holding an authority-letter affixed with ‘his/their photographs from us or remit the same to us 
direct by °M.O/ Crossed Postal Order/s/ -Crossed Bank Draft madejfout.in favour of 
SOVIET LAND, NEW DELHI. 


Soviet Land Office, 
25 Barakhamba: Road, 
NEW DELHI. 1. 
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